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PEEFACE. 


TwENTT-EiflHT  years  have  passed  since  the  pubUcation  of  a 
former  editioa  of  the  present  work,  entitled  "  An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy,"  and  it  is  at  the  repeated  solici- 
tatioa  of  medical  students,  who  have  been  pupils  of  the  author, 
that  another  edition  has  now  been  prepared.  WitJi  the  excellent 
and  admirably  illaatrated  text-books  on  the  same  subject  from 
the  English  press,  such  a  work  may  seem  to  be  inferior  and 
superfluous ;  bat  the  experience  of  the  author  as  a  teacher  leads 
him  to  believe  that  our  students  generally  desire,  if  they  do  not 
require,  such  a  treatise  as  he  has  attempted  to  provide  them. 
With  the  view  of  facilitating  the  study  of  anatomy  and  its  com- 
mitment to  memory,  in  the  employment  of  the  multitude  of 
necessary  technical  terms,  as  a  rale,  one  name  for  an  organ  or 
part  is  used,  and  that  one  selected  which  ia  simplest  and  most 
expressive  of  its  character.  The  name,  alao,  as  far  as  may  be 
permitted,  ia  rendered  into  English.  Many  phrases  in  common 
use  as  names  have  been  curtuled  of  what  have  appeared  un- 
necessary portions,  and  sometimes  the  adjective  portion  of  the 
phrase  has  been  ret^ned,  in  preference  to  the  substantive  por- 
tion, where,  for  varioas  reasons,  it  has  seemed  more  appropriate. 
Where  names  of  persons  are  applied  to  parts  they  are  generally 
avoided,  and  others  in  all  respects  better  adapted  to  the  pur* 
pose  are  used.  Some  further  attempts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  nomenclature,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  experiment 
may  prove  successful  in  helping  the  student  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  While  the  author  regards  with 
&vor  the  proposed  improvement  in  anatomical  nomenclature 
of  able  authorities,  he  has  not  followed  them  completely,  in 
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apprehension  that,  with  the  prevalent  nomenclature,  a  radical 
change  would  confuee  rather  than  tacilitate  the  etadj*  of  anatomy. 
The  present  edition  of  the  book  has  been  entirely  rewritten, 
and,  though  the  author  has  taken  due  precaution  to  avoid  pal- 
pable errors  and  omissioDe,  he  nevertheleas  asks  indulgence  for 
euch  as  may  have  escaped  his  notice. 
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AN 

ELEMENTAET  TREATISE 

ON 

HUMAN   ANATOMY. 


CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTION. 

Anatomy  is  the  name  given  to  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  or- 
ganized bodies,  which  are  distinguished  as  plants  and  animals.  Human 
anatomy,  the  subject  of  the  present  worli,  applies  to  the  description  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  body. 

Man  IB  an  animal,  and  belongs  to  the  principal  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  named  the  vertebrates,'  primarily  dietinguisbed  from 
other  principal  divisions  by  the  possession  of  an  internal  skeleton  with  a 
median  axis,  which  is  usually  divided  into  transverse  segments  called 
vertebrfc.  These  and  other  parts  of  the  skeleton  mostly  consist  of 
bones,  with  cartilages  and  ligaments.  The  vertebral  axis  or  column, 
more  familiarly  known  as  the  spine,  is  enclosed  within  the  trunk  of 
the  body  and  tapers  away  in  the  tail.  To  its  opposite  extremity  is 
appended  the  skull,  usually  composed  of  bones.  The  spine  and  skull 
contain  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  ttom  which  emanate  the  nerves,  in 
pairs,  distributed  to  the  muscles,  the  skin,  and  the  oi^ns  of  special 
sense.  Within  the  trunk  of  the  body  are  contained,  for  the  most  part, 
the  alimentary,  respiratory,  and  genito-urinary  apparatus,  and  the 
chief  organs  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Among  vertebrates  man  belongs  to  the  class  of  mammals,  of  which 
the  primary  distinctive  character  is  the  possession  of  mammae,  or  milk- 
glands,  important  organs  in  the  female  sex,  but  rudimentary  in  the  male. 
Highest  of  mammals  is  the  order  of  the  primates,  to  which  belong 
both  man  and  monkeys,  whose  primary  distinction  is  the  possession  of 
thumbs  ;  that  is  to  say.  the  first  digits  opposed  to  the  others,  in  one  or 
both  pair  of  limbs,  adapting  them  as  organs  of  prehension,  or  instru- 
ments for  taking  hold  of  things. 

'  Vertebra ta. 
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Man  is  diBtinguiebed  among  primates  as  a  separate  genus,  strikingly 
characterized  from  the  rest,  and  Indeed  fVom  all  other  vertebrates,  by 
the  habitually  erect  position  of  the  body,  which  is  supported  alone  by 
the  pelvic  limbs,  used  in  progresaion,  while  the  pectoral  limbs,  entirely 
relieved  from  this  office,  are  devoted  to  prehension.  Thus,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  man  is  endowed  with  instruments  which 
give  him  capabilities  far  exceeding  those  of  other  animals. 

While  the  anatomy  of  man,  in  the  kind,  number,  and  construction 
of  the  organs,  nearly  accords  with  that  of  the  higher  monkeys,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  gorilla,  orang,  chimpanzee,  and  gibbon,  it  is  more  or 
less  varied,  as  it  ia  also  among  these,  in  accordance  with  requirements 
related  to  differences  in  the  habits  and  conditions  of  each. 

Naturalists  generally  regard  all  the  observed  kinds  of  man,  or 
the  genus  homo,  as  of  one  species,  distinguishing  them  as  varieties. 
The  most  striking  of  these  are  the  white,  Mongolian,  and  negro ;  the 
others  being  less  obviously  marked.  All,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
retain  their  distinctive  marks,  which  are  perpetuated  from  generation 
to  generation,  and  only  through  sexual  intermixture  do  they  produce 
hybrid  offspring  of  intermediate  character.  The  varieties,  or  races  as 
they  are  also  called,  are  mainly  distinguished  by  differences  in  the 
color  of  the  skin,  the  character  of  the  hair,  exact  conformation  of  the 
features  and  skull,  degree  of  development  of  the  brain,  and  in  the 
less  evident  variation  of  other  parts.  Independent  of  these  differ- 
ences, the  anatomy  of  the  races  of  men  ia  so  nearly  alike  that  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  it  may  be  regarded 
as  identical. 

Descriptive  or  special  anatomy  applies  to  the  description  of  the 
distinct  parts  or  organs  of  the  human  body,  or  that  of  any  other  ani- 
mal, examined  as  relates  to  their  shape,  position,  connections,  structure, 
and  other  characters.-  When  organs  of  the  same  kind  are  investigated 
in  consecutive  order,  as  the  bones,  the  muscles,  etc.,  the  study  is  called 
systematic  anatomy ;  and  when  they  are  examined  in  their  relative 
position  in  particular  regions,  it  is  topographical  or  regional  anat- 
omy, often  also  called  surgical  anatomy  from  its  importance  in  the 
operations  of  surgery.  An  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  animal  and  its  organs  constitutes  embryology.  To  the  knowledge 
of  the  materials  of  structure  or  the  tissues  is  applied  the  name  of  his- 
tology or  general  anatomy. 

Animals,  and  likewise  plants,  except  the  simplest  forms,  are  com- 
posed of  distinct  parts  or  organs,  which  arc  instruments  adapted  to 
the  various  purposes  of  life.  The  organs  are  composed  of  different 
materials,  which  in  many  cases  resemble  artificial  woven  fabrics,  and 
are  hence  in  general  called  the  tissues. 

The  tissues  of  the  human  body  may  be  classified  according  to  their 
general  character  under  the  following  principal  groups,  thoutjh  it  must 
be  understood  that,  while  some  are  clearly  distinct,  they  mostly  com- 
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prise  widely  different  varieties,  and  in  eome  cases  they  more  or  less 
gradate  into  one  another : 

CorpuBcnUr  tissue.     Of  the  blood  and  lymph;  of  the  solid  iym- 
pbatic  structures ;  of  the  spleen ;  and  of  the  red  marrow  of  the  bones. 

Epithelial  tissue.     Epithelium  of  mucous  membranes  and  glai)dular 
structures ;  the  epidermis  and  its  appendages ;  and  endothelium. 

Connective  tissue.     Fibro-connective  tissue ;  elastic  tisane ;  adipose 
tissue ;  and  the  neiuY>glia. 

Cartilaginous  tissue.     Cartilage  and  its  varieties. 

Osseous  tissue.     Bone. 

Muscular  tissue.     Muscle  or  flesh,  striated  and  unstriated. 

K^ervous  tissue.     Nerve^cells  and  nerve-fibres. 

In  most  of  the  organs  a  single  tissue  predominates  and  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  organ,  as  thus  the  bones  are  mainly  composed  of  osseous 
tissue  and  the  muscles  of  muscular  tissue,  though  both  contain  propor- 
tions of  several  other  tissues.  In  organs  composed  of  two  or  more 
principal  tissues,  each  of  these  as  a  rule  maintains  its  continuity ;  thus, 
in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  intestines,  the  like  tissues  are 
continuous  throughout.  The  different  tissues  are  composed  of  charac- 
teristic particles  or  units,  which  are  called,their  structural  elementB. 
These  exhibit  much  variety  of  form  and  structure,  both  physically  and 
chemically,  but  all  are  derived,  through  more  or  less  transformation, 
from  a  common  structural  element,  which  ftom  the  universality  of  its 
existence  as  the  basis  of  structure  of  organized  bodies,  both  plant  and 
animal,  is  named  the  organic  cell.  The  primitive  or  typical  form 
of  this  element  is  a  sphere,  and  is  exempli- 
fied by  a  colorless  blood-corpuscle,  a  resting  "*' 
amceba,  a  protococcus,  or  the  primitive  ovum, 
or  egg,  of  animals. 

In  the  corpuscular  and  epithelial  tissues, 
and  to  a  variable  degree  in  most  others,  tbe 
organic  cell  retains  so  much  of  its  original 
character  that  it  is  readily  recognized  as 
the  structural  element  of  the  tissue  at  all 
times.  In  tbe  prodnctton  of  some  of  the 
tissues  the  cell  undergoes  more  or  less  trans-  utucunmtn'VuTe  cociiroacb, 
formation  which  proportionately  obscures  its    niasnifl«i  i«*  diamete™.    i,  in 

.    .       ,  .,,,  .'  ,,      ,,  „      ,  the  quletceat  state:  %  In  move- 

onginal  condition,  but  mostly  the  cell  char-  - 
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acter  of  tbe  structural  element  may  readily 

be  detected.     In    some  of  the   tissues  tbe 

cells  become  greatly  elongated  and  assume  the  form  of  fibres,  rods, 

or  tubes,  and  become  otherwise  altered  in  both  physical  and  chemical 

composition,  as  exemplified  in  fibro-connective  and  muscular  tissue,  in 

capillary  vessels,  and  in  nerve-fibres. 

The  cellular  elements  of  solid  tissues  are  connected  together  by  an 
intervening,  homogeneous,  cementing  substance.    This  intercellular 
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•ubstance  is  usually  in  so  smalt  a  quantity  as  to  be  inconspicuous, 
but  Bornetimes,  as  strikingly  observed  in  cartilage,  is  comparatively 
abundant,  wbon  the  cells  appear  embedded  in  a  matrix.  It  is  acted  on 
by  certain  reagents  differently  from  tbe  cells ;  and  thus  the  application 
of  silver  nitrate  to  an  endothelium,  by  staining  the  cement,  distinctly 
outlines  the  cells. 

The  simplest  of  animals,  tbe  protozoa,  are  single-celled  organisms, — 
that  is  to  say,  consist  essentially  of  single  or  isolated  cells,— and  such, 
likewise,  is  the  case  with  the  circulating  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and 
lymph  of  higher  animals.  All  plants  and  animals,  with  the  exception 
of  the  simplest  kinds  or  unicellular  forms,  are  built  up  of  aggregations 
of  similar  cells  or  structural  elements  derived  th>m  the  transformation 
of  cells,  and  being  tbue  composed  are  distinguished  as  oi^anized 
bodies,  the  highest  forms  of  which  consist  of  almoat  incalculable 
aggregations  of  organic  cells. 

The  organic  cell,  now  recognized  as  tbe  common  physical  element 
of  organization  or  of  the  structure  of  plants  and  animals,  is  in  genei-al 
microscopic.  In  a  few  plants  it  is  sufficiently  targe  to  be  distinguished 
by  tbe  unaided  eye,  as  exemplified  in  tbe  houseleek  {Sempervivum)  and 
eel-grass  (  ValUsneria) ;  and  jarely  it  reaches  a  targe  size,  as  in  Chara,  in 
which  it  grows  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Commonly  it  is  other- 
wise, as  in  tbe  lowest  plants  exemplified  by  the  fission-t^ingi,  Schizo- 
mycetes,  to  which  belong  the  bacteria.  Tbe  forms  are  of  such  exceeding 
minuteness  as  to  be  recognizable  only  through  the  aid  of  the  highest 
powers  of  the  microscope.  In  man  and  other  animals  of  bis  class  the 
cells  rarely  exceed  one  three-hundredth  of  an  inch,  and  more  com- 
monly they  approach  only  a  tenth  of  that  size. 

The  organic  cell  in  its  primitive  condition,  or  prior  to  any  change 
it  may  undergo  in  tbe  production  of  difl'eront  tissues,  is  composed  of  a 
peculiar  complex  chemical  substance  distinguished  as  protoplasm. 

In  the  production  of  tbe  tissues  the  cell  may  retain  its  original  form 
and  constitution,  or  it  may  undergo  transformation  to  a  variable  degree, 
both  physically  and  chemically.  The  cell  almost  constantly  contains  a 
conspicuous  spherical  or  oval  body  among  tbe  cont«nts,  which  is  named 
the  nucleus,  and  this  also  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  protoplasm. 
Many,  if  not  most,  cells,  in  advancing  to  maturity,  in  tbe  production 
of  the  various  tissues,  acquire  a  membranous  investment  called  the 
celUwall,  which  is  due  to  a  partial  solidification  or  coagulation  of  the 
superficial  protoplasm ;  and  thi-ough  this  wall,  in  the  solid  tissues,  the 
contiguous  cells  become  more  or  less  firmly  united  together.  The  cell- 
wall  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  essential  constituent  of  tbe  organic 
cell ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  young  and  growing  cells,  and 
in  many  others,  at  least  iu  their  more  active  state,  no  such  envelope 
exists,  though  some  of  the  authorities  consider  it  to  be  present  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  tenuity.  As  examples,  it  appoara  to  bo  absent 
in  the  colorless  blood-  and  lymph -corpuscles,  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
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liver,  and  nerve-cells ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  evident  in  adipose 
cells,  and  in  the  matnre  egg  it  is  called  the  vitelline  membrane. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  animal  organisms,  the  amoeba,  exemplifies 
an  isolated  ot^nic  cell,  which  in  its  ordinaiy  condition  is  a  ttny  parti- 
cle of  fluent  and  contractile  protoplasm  with  an  internal  nucleus,  and 
with  no  membranous  covering.  In  this  state  the  microscopic  bit  of 
jelly  moves  about  from  place  to  place,  seizes  and  swallows  solid  food 
and  digests  it  and  rejects  the  waste  matter,  respires,  and  reproduces  itself 
Under  certain  circumBtaaces  the  amoeba  becomes  quiescent,  assumes  a 
spberical  form,  and  acquires  a  membranous  investment.  In  this  the 
encysted  or  resting  condition  the  amteba  is  a  nucleated  cell  with  a  cell- 
wall.  Host  mature  vegetal  structures  exemplify  the  cell-structure,  in 
which  each  cell  is  enclosed  in  a  membranous  wall,  as  seen  in  the  section 
of  the  leaf  of  a  plant. 

Protoplasm,  the  material  of  composition  in  the  production,  de- 
velopment, and  growth  of  organized  bodies,  baa  been  distinguished  as 
the  common  physical  basis  of  organization.  It  is  a  transparent  jelly, 
which  in  its  qualities,  both  physical  and  chemical,  resembles  albumen, 
as  exemplified  by  the  white  of  eggs.  It  is  more  or  less  viscid,  and  con- 
tains a  large  prc^ortton  of  water ;  which  liquid  it  also  readily  imbibes, 
but  appears  ordinarily  not  to  be  soluble  in  it.  It  is  homogeneous,  but 
commonly  exhibits  a  finely  granular  aspect,  though  the  granules  seem 
not  to  be  essential  to  its  constitution ;  and  when  they  are  sufBciently 
large  to  show  the  action  of  reagents,  tbey  mostly  prove  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent chemical  composition.  The  granules  often  appear  as  fbt-mole- 
ules  or  more  or  less  conspicuous  oil-globules,  and  these  at  times  may 
completely  replace  the  protoplasm,  as  in  the  production  of  the  cells  of 
adipose  tissue.  In  vegetal  cells  the  granules  often  appear  as  drops 
of  oil,  stare b-grains,  and  other  substances,  and  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  crystals. 

Recent  observations  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the  protoplasm, 
notwithstanding  its  diffluent  character,  is  not  actually  homogeneous, 
but  consists  of  a  more  tenacious  fibrillar,  reticular,  or  spongy  basis,  with 
the  interstices  occupied  by  a  more  liquid  or  fluent  material ;  and  it  has 
been  explained  that  the  ordinary  granular  aspect  of  protoplasm  is  due 
to  the  optical  section  of  the  fibrillar  material.  In  addition  to  this  gen- 
eral constitution,  the  protoplasm  often  encloses  true  granules  of  varia- 
ble size  and  constitution.  There  often,  also,  appear  in  it  clear  globules, 
or  spherical  spaces  filled  with  liquid,  and  named  vacuoles. 

The  most  remarkable  physiological  character  of  living  protoplasm 
in  its  active  state  is  its  quality  of  motility,  exhibited  in  contraction  and 
extension,  as  strikingly  observed  in  the  movements  of  the  amceba,  and 
only  in  a  less  obvious  manner  in  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles. 

The  nucleus  of  the  organic  cell,  a  most  constant  element  though  not 
always  persistent,  is  a  spberical  or  oval  body,  which  usually  occupies 
a  position  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  protoplasmic  mass.     Glenerally 
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Bingle,  eometimee  several  occupy  the  same  cell.  The  white  blood- 
corpuscles  often  contain  two  or  three  nuclei,  and  the  giaDt-celle  of 
the  bone-marrow  contain  many.  The  nucleoe  is  ordinarily  defined  by 
a  thin  membranous  wall,  and  appears  also  to  have  a  similar  conBtitn- 
tion  to  the  surrounding  protoplasm ;  consisting  of  a  reticQiar  structure 
with  a  more  fluent  material,  and  named  the  nucleoplasm. 

Within  the  nucleus  there  is  very  constantly  to  be  seen  a  clear  and 
highly  refractive  spherule,  the  nucleolus,  regarded  as  a  central  ac- 
cumulation of  the  reticular  nucleoplasm.  Not  unfVequently  several 
nucleoli  are  contained  within  the  nucleus. 

Though  the  nucleus  exhibits  a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the 
surrounding  cell  protoplasm,  it  is  not  identical  in  chemical  composition ; 
for  dilute  acids,  which  commonly  dissolve  the  latter,  do  not  act  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  nucleus.  Further,  certain  reagents,  as  htema- 
toxylon,  stain  it  more  intensely,  and  while  gold  chloride  colors  the 
cell  protoplasm,  it  does  not  affect  the  nucleus  in  this  way. 

From  the  phenomena  observed  in  cell  production  and  reproduction, 
the  nucleus  appears  to  be  the  starting-point  of  the  action  which  results 
in  the  division  and  mnltiplication  of  the  cell.  In  mature  structures  the 
cell  contents  exhibit  a  great  variety  in  physical  and  chemical  constitu- 
tion, and  the  nucleus  ordinarily  appears  of  uniform  character  and  inert; 
and  only  in  the  reproduction  of  the  cell  does  it  appear  as  an  active 
agent. 

In  the  production  and  development  of  the  tissues  through  cells, 
these  are  commonly  multiplied  or  reproduced  through  the  division  or 
segmentation  of  a  pre-existiiTg  cell.  The  original  cell,  exemplified  by 
the  primitive  egg  of  animals,  divides  into  two,  and  these  then  divide 
each  into  two,  and  in  the  same  manner  the  multiplication  proceeds 
until  the  whole  are  produced  in  the  development  of  the  animal,  and 
subsequently  throughout  its  life  in  the  renewal  of  the  cell  elements  of 
its  structure. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Cell  commences  with  a  series  of  remarkable 
changes  in  the  nucleus,  the  phenomena  of  which  have  been  named 
karyokinesis ;  and  the  progress  of  research  appears  to  indicate  that 
the  process  is  essentially  the  same  in  both  plants  and  animals.  In  this 
wonderfbl  process  the  nucleus,  as  it  were,  seems  to  awake  fh>m  its 
resting  condition,  and  gradually  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  tangled 
skein  of  contorted  threads  embedded  in  a  clearer  matrix,  ft-om  which 
the  nuclear  wall  has  melted  awuy,  but  which  still  remains  distinct 
from  the  surrounding  cell  protoplasm.  The  nuclear  skein  then  changes 
to  the  form  of  a  rOSette,  and  this,  by  the  breaking  of  the  peripheral 
threads,  to  that  of  a  star.  This  afterwards  becomes  succosnively 
barrel-shaped,  and  then  more  elongated  and  spindle-shaped.  The 
spindle  next  divides  at  the  equator  into  two  portions,  which  sepa- 
rate and  recede  fVom  each  other  towards  the  poles  of  the  nucleus, 
where  they  gradually  acquire  the  form  of  the  resting  nucleu^ii  fV-om 
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which  they  started.  With  the  divistoa  of  the  DQclear  skein  its  matrix 
is  constricted,  and  finally  the  nucleus  is  completely  divided.  At  the 
same  time  the  surrounding  cell  protoplasm  likewise  undergoes  con- 
striction and  division,  and  thus  ultimately  two  cells  are  produced,  each 
with  its  nucleus.  In  the  further  reproduction  of  cells  the  same  steps 
are  repeated,  and  the  process  may  start  in  the  new  pair  of  nuclei  before 
the  complete  separation  of  their  cells.  The  new  cells  produced  by 
segmentation  are  often  called  the  daughter-cells,  in  contradistinction 
to  that  fW>m  which  they  are  derived,  which  is  named  the  mother- 
cell.  The  former  are  smaller  than  the  latter,  but  quickly  grow  to  the 
mature  size,  when  the  act  of  karyokinesis  may  be  repeated  and  new 
cells  formed,  and  finally  they  may  remain  without  further  change,  or 
they  may  undergo  more  or  less  transformation  in  the  production  of 
the  various  tissues. 

It  is  generally  admitted  as  the  result  of  all  observation  that  all  cells 
are  derived  Prom  pre-existing  cells,  and  hence  the  axiom,  "omnis  cellula 
e  cdlulis."  The  primitive  germ  of  plants  and  the  primitive  ovum  of 
animals  is  a  single  cell,  and  IVom  this  are  derived  all  the  cells  which, 
unchanged  or  variably  metamorphosed,  compose  the  structural  ele- 
ments of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  all  plants  and  animals. 

The  simplest  and  minutest  living  bodies  are  unicellular  organisms, 
as  exemplified  by  an  amteba  among  animals,  and  these  exhibit  in  a 
wonderf\il  manner  all  the  phenomena  which  distinguish  life  in  the 
most  complex  organisms,  plants,  and  animals.  These  consist  of  an 
aggr^ation  of  similar  cell  elements  wiUi  simiUr  qualities,  each  in  a 
measure  acting  independently  but  in  concert  with  one  another.  In 
the  course  of  development  from  the  cell  which  constitutes  the  primi- 
tive ovum,  in  the  production  of  the  various  tissues  and  oi^ns  the 
cells  become  widely  difForentiated  in  shape,  chemical  and  physical 
compositiOD,  and  qualities.  Certain  cells  become  comparatively  inert 
and  subserve  mechanical  purposes,  as  in  the  structural  elements  of 
cartilages,  bones,  and  connective  tissues ;  others  become  special  agents 
of  motor  power,  as  in  the  muscles ;  others  active  chemical  agents,  as  in 
the  glandular  organs ;  others  as  the  subtle  agents  of  nerve  power ;  and 
some  as  superlative  in  the  power  of  reproduction  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  species. 
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OENERAIi   ASATOiCY  OP  THE    aKBLBTOH. 

The  skeleton  is  the  hard  tVamework  of  the  hody,  to  which  it  con- 
forms in  general  shape  and  construction  and  gives  stability.  It  affords 
a  basis  of  support  to  the  softer  structures,  forma  cases  for  the  protec- 
tion of  delicate  and  important  organs,  gives  attachment  to  muscles, 
and  provides  levers  of  movement.  The  parts  of  which  it  consists  are 
the  bones,  with  a  few  cartilages,  all  connected  together  by  ligaments. 
The  bones  are  closely  invested  with  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  perios- 
teum, except  on  their  articular  surfaces,  where  cartilage  or  fibro- 
cartilage  is  substituted.  They  are  everywhere  pervaded  by  blood- 
vessels, and  the  cavities  of  their  interior  structure  are  occupied  by  the 
marrow  or  medulla.  When  the  softer  adherent  parts  are  removed, 
the  dry  bones  are  in  the  moat  convenient  condition  for  ordinary  study. 

The  number  of  bones  in  the  skeleton  depends  upon  what  we  may 
regard  as  such,  for  the  number  of  pieces  varies  at  different  periods  of 
life,  and  each  is  not  in  all  cases  viewed  as  a  distinct  bone  by  the  anato- 
mist. Some  pieces  are  single  and  distinct  bones  fi-om  their  earliest 
appearance  to  the  end  of  life,  but  most  named  bones  are  derived  fVom 
a  variable  number  of  pieces,  which  are  produced  at  different  periods 
before  and  after  birth,  and  succeaaively  unite  at  difierent  times  before 
they  are  complete.  Even  after  maturity  many  bones  regarded  as  dis- 
tinct become  ankylosed,  and  in  this  way,  in  advanced  age,  the  entire 
akull,  with  the  exception  of  the  mandible,  may  become  a  single  bone. 

The  bones  which  are  more  persistent  as  single  pieces,  and  which  are 
named  and  described  as  such,  are  aa  follows : 

For  the  spine,  including  24  vertebra,  the  sacrum  and  coccvi,  together  with 

12  pairs  of  ribs  and  the  Btemum 51 

For  the  sltull,  22,  together  with  the  hyoid  and  6  ear  ossieles 29 

For  the  upper  limbs,  in  each  84 68 

For  the  lower  limb«,  in  each  83 6Q 


The  number  of  distinct  oi^seous  pieces  at  the  time  of  birth  is  278 ; 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  regarded  as  maturity,  224 ;  the  whole 
number  at  all  periods,  approximatively,  668;  and  in  advanced  old  age 
normally  reduced  to  194. 

The  bones  are  mostly  in  pairs,  as  those  of  the  limbs,  the  ribs,  and 
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most  of  those  of  the  skull ;  the  others  are  etngle  and  symmetrical,  or 
coDsiet  of  like  halves,  as  those  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  sternum, 
the  bj^id,  and  several  of  the  ekull. 

The  bones  exhibit  a  great  variety  in  size,  shape,  and  proportions, 
though  most  are  referable  to  a  few  general  forms,  which  are  usually 
distinguished  as  long,  short,  and  broad,  while  others  are  of  s  mixed 
character,  and  mostly  irregular.  The  long  bones,  like  most  of  those 
of  the  limbs,  have  the  length  conspicuously  exceeding  the  other  meas- 
urements. They  commonly  possess  a  cylindroid  or  primitive  shaft  or 
body,  with  expanded  extremities,  of  which  that  nearest  the  spine,  or 
central  axis  of  the  skeleton,  is  the  proximal,  and  the  other  the  distal 
extremity.  The  short  bones,  exemplified  by  those  of  the  wrist  and 
ankle,  differ  little  in  their  diameters.  The  broad  bones,  as  those 
of  the  cranial  vault,  the  scapula,  and  the  hip,  are  conspicuously  broad. 
Irregular  bones,  partaking  of  the  characters  of  the  others,  are  ex- 
emplified by  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the  vertebr»- 

Any  projection  of  a  hone  is  a  process  or' an  apophysis.  If  it 
has  an  articular  surface,  mostly  smooth,  it  is  an  articular  process ; 
and  this,  usually  fVom  its  relative  position  and  rounded  shape,  is  otten 
called  a  bead.  A  pair  of  similar  processes  on  the  same  plane  are 
termed  condyles.  An  obtuse  prominence  is  a  tubercle  or  a  tuber- 
osity. A  long,  tapering  process  is  a  spine  or  a  spinous  process, 
though  the  same  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  tuberosity.  A  thick- 
ened border  of  a  bone  is  a  crest ;  a  slight  elevation  extended  along  a 
surface,  a  line ;  and  a  more  prominent  one,  a  ridge.  A  hole  is 
named  by  the  anatomist  a  foramen,  the  plural  of  which  is  foramina. 
The  prolongation  of  a  foramen  is  a  canal ;  and  a  more  conspicuous 
pas.4i)ge-way  is  a  meatus.  A  broad,  deprc»<sed  surface  is  a  fossa ; 
and  a  cavity  with  diminished  outlet  is  a  sinus,  though  this  name  is 
also  applied  to  some  of  the  larger  vascular  channels  in  the  interior 
spongy  structure  of  bones. 

Bones  in  the  fresh  condition,  freed  from  the  softer  attachments, are 
dull  white,  or  in  the  infant  bluish  white,  and  in  the  aged  yellowish 
white,  with  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  hue  where  they  are  most  porous 
and  spongy,  as  at  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones ;  and  young  bones 
appear  proportionately  more  red,  from  their  greater  degree  of  vascu- 
larity than  in  the  adult.  After  maceration,  in  the  ordinary  dried  state, 
bones  are  opaque,  dull  yellowish  white ;  exposure  to  light  renders  them 
more  or  less  chalky  white ;  and  prolonged  absence  of  light  causes  them 
gradually  to  become  dull  yellow  to  brownish. 

Except  the  teeth,  bones  are  the  hardest  parts  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, and  they  possess  considerable  tenacity  and  elasticity.  These 
qualities  in  some  degree  vary  with  nge,  younger  bones  being  more  tough 
and  elastic,  while  older  ones  are  harder  and  more  brittle.  Fresh  bones, 
together  with  their  softer  constituents,  are  solid,  and  have  nearly  twice 
the  specific  gravity  of  water.     Ordinary  dry  bones  are  not  only  much 
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lighter,  but  vary  in  tbia  reapec-t  in  proportion  to  thoir  spongy  character 
and  the  air  tbey  contain.  Some  are  so  light  as  to  float  on  wat«r.  while 
otber§  quickly  sink.  The  substance  of  bones  ia  bone  or  osseous 
tissue,'  and  compact  portions  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1-9. 

Bones  deprived  of  their  soft  matters  in  common  are  composed  of 
about  one-third  by  weight  of  a  peculiar  tough  animal  substance,  the 
bone-cartilage  *  or  ossein,*  and  two-thirds  of  a  chalk-like  substance, 
the  bone-earth  or  ossiterra.  According  to  Berzelius,  the  compoai* 
tioQ  of  adult  bone  ia  as  follows : 

Bone-cartiUge 88-30 

CbIciuio  phoepbaW 51-04 

Calcium  carbonate 11-30 

Calcium  fluoride 2  00 

Magnesium  phosphate 1-16 

Sodium  chloride  nnd  loda 1-20 

lOOOO 

The  exact  proportions  of  the  ossilen-a  and  ossein  vary  under  dif- 
ferent cireumatancen,  as  those  of  age,  sex,  and  condition  of  vigiir 
and  health;  they  also  vary  in  different  bonea  of  the  same  individual, 
and  even  in  the  compact  and  spongy  substance  of  the  same  bone.  It 
has  been  generally  staled  that  with  age  the  proportion  of  bone-earth 
increases,  while  the  bone-cartilage  diminishea;  but  it  would  appear 
from  the  recent  researches  of  Sappey  and  Nelaton  that  the  change 
ia  not  very  great ;  tho  increase  of  the  former  from  childhood  to  adult 
age  scarcely  amounting  to  three  per  centum,  while  there  is  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  decrease  in  old  age.  The  ditTcrenco  in  the  proportions 
of  the  two  substances  is  vciy  much  greater  in  different  bonea  of  the 
same  individual,  amounting  nearly  to  eightetjn  per  centum.  Thus, 
according  to  a  table  of  analyses  given  by  the  authorities  just  named, 
the  following  ditferences  were  observed ; 


Humerus 

Bo 

e-cartllage. 

EadiUB.   . 

Femur.    , 
Tibia    .   . 

.    .    .    68-68 
.    .    .    68-61 
.    .    .    6B-42 

31-32 
81-86 
31-58 

Scapula   . 
Bibs.    .    . 

.    .    ,    65-38 
.    .    .    64-57 

84-62 
85  48 

Vertebra 

Sternum  . 

.    .    .    54-25 
.    .    .    61-48 

45-75 
48.57 

'  Tela  oflB« 

•  Cartilage 

*  0«»eine ; 

of  bone;  oi^anic  o 
o9teine. 

r  animal  matter,  substance, 

rpart 

of  bone. 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  con- 
tain  the  largest  quantity  of  bone-earth,  and  the  vertebrae  and  sternum 
the  least.  The  boues  of  the  shoulder  most  nearly  correspond  in  eora- 
position  with  the  analysis  of  bone  given  by  Berzelius ;  the  proportions 
of  the  bone-cartilage  and  bone-earth  being  about  one-third  of  the  former 
and  two-thirds  of  the  latter,  while  in  the  sternum  the  proportions  of 
the  two  substances  are  nearly  half  and  half. 

'     To  the  bone-cartilage  bones  mainly  owe  their  tenacity  and  elasticity ; 
to  the  bone-earth  they  owe  their  hardness,  rigidity,  and  stability. 

When  bones  are  burned  without  fVee  access  of  air  the  bone-carti- 
lage is  charred,  and  they  become  black  and  brittle,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion form  bone-black,  or  animal  charcoal,  as  employed  in  the  arts.  When 
burned  with  ftee  access  of  air,  the  bone-cartilage  is  consumed,  while 
the  bone-earth  remains  chalk-white  and  exceedingly  friable,  but  still 
retains  the  original  shape  and  size  of  the  bones.  Bone-oarth  is  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  and  it  is  the  chief  source  of  phosphorus. 

When  bones  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  diluted  muriatic  acid  the 
bone-earth  is  dissolved,  while  the  bone-cartilage  remains  intact,  tough, 
and  flexible,  and  still  retains  the  original  shape  and  size  of  the  bones. 
The  bone-cartilage  when  torn  exhibits  a  laminated  and  fibrous  structure. 
Though  insoluble  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  by  boiling  it  is 
re*»olved  into  gelatin,  and  hence  bones  are  one  of  the  sources  of  glue. 
Bones  used  as  food  by  carnivorous  animals  in  like  manner  have  the 
bone- cartilage  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  while  the  bone-earth,  for 
the  most  part,  reduced  to  powder,  is  voided  with  the  excrement. 

The  bones  are  constructed  of  an  exterior  layer  of  more  compact 
substance  of  variable  thickness,  with  an  interior  looser  structure  of 
the  same  material,  named  the  spongy  or  cancellated  substance. 
(Figs.  2,  3,  4.)  The  compact  substance  is  in  greater  proportion  where 
most  strength  and  protection  are  required,  as  in  the  shaft  of  long  bones, 
in  those  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  processes  and  arches  of  the  vertebne ; 
while  the  spongy  substance  predominates  where  extent  of  surface  is 
important  for  articulation  and  support,  as  in  the  extremities  of  long 
bones  and  the  bodies  or  centra  of  the  vertebrfe. 

The  short  hones  are  composed  of  a  mass  of  spongy  substance,  with 
a  thin  and  mostly  uniform  exterior  layer  of  compact  substance.  The 
broad  bones  consist  of  two  chief  la}'erB  of  compact  substance,  with 
an  intervening  layer  of  spongj'  substance.  In  those  of  the  cranial 
vault  the  latter  is  stronger  than  elsewhere,  and  is  named  the  diploe. 
In  thin  bones,  and  in  parts  of  others  in  the  like  condition,  it  is  absent, 
in  which  cases  the  distinction  of  two  layers  of  compact  substance  does 
not  exist.  In  the  vertebne  the  more  massive  centrum  or  body  is  con- 
structed like  the  short  bones,  while  the  arches  and  procesHos  are  mainly 
composed  of  the  compact  substance.  In  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  the 
shall  encloses  a  large  central  cavity,  which  is  occupied  by  a  soft  marrow 
and  is  thence  called  the  medullary  cavity.     At  the  middle  of  the 
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shaft  the  wall  of  the  cavity  is  compoeed  of  compact  Bubstance,  and  is 
very  thick,  but  gradually  thins  away  towards  the  oxtrenutics  and  ie 
Id  great  measure  replaced  by  spongy  substance.  The  extremities  of 
theMe  bones  are  almost  wholly  eomposud  of  the  latter,  defined  by  a  thin 
layer  of  compact  substance.  Approaching  the  central  medullary  cavity, 
the  spongy  eubNtauce  becomes  more  cavernous  and  finely  reticular,  and 
in  this  condition  forms  a  delicate  trellis  for  the  support  of  the  marrow 
and  its  vessels. 

The  presence  of  the  spongy  substance  in  the  construction  of  the 
bones  is  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  bulk,  without  cor- 
responding augmentatioa  of  weight  or  reduction  of  strength.  The 
extension  of  surface  is  adapted  to  the  requiivments  of  attachment  for 
the  soft  parts  and  to  the  articulations,  in  which  the  bones  in  their 
expanded  condition  are  least  liable  to  displacement  or  dislocation.  An 
incidental  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  spongy  substance  in  the 
extremities  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  and  in  the  vertebral  centra 
lies  in  its  quality  to  reduce  the  force  of  shocks.  With  the  addition 
of  elastic  plates  of  cartilage  in  the  articulations,  the  skeleton  in  its 
construction  exhibits  an  admirable  provision  to  neutralise  or  greatly 
weaken  concussions  from  blows  or  falls,  which  otherwise  might  prove 
to  be  more  or  less  injurious  to  the  nerve-centres  and  other  delicate 
organs  it  encloses. 

The  exterior  surface  of  bones,  besides  exhibiting  variable  marks  of 
the  attachment  and  impression  of  the  contiguous  soft  parts,  in  general 
presents  a  more  or  less  smooth  or  a  finely-striated  and  porous  aspect. 
The  articular  surfaces  are  most  uniformly  smooth  and  devoid  of  visible 
porosity.  The  numerous  foramina  of  the  surface  are  continuous  with 
vascular  canals  which  poi-vado  the  osseous  structure,  and  are  in  gen- 
eral distinguishable  as  of  three  kinds, — 1,  those  which  are  minute,  or 
scarcely  visible  without  magnifying,  and  give  to  the  bones,  when  not 
thoroughly  clean,  a  finely-punctate  appearance,  for  the  transmission  of 
miimte  blood-vessels ;  2,  larger  and  more  conspicuous  foramina,  espe- 
cially numerous  at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  and  on  the 
more  massive  portions  of  others,  for  the  passage  of  larger  vessels ;  and, 
3,  usually  a  single  welbmarked  foramen  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
of  the  long  bones,  and  one  or  several  near  the  centre  of  the  broad 
ones,  for  the  principal  medullaiy  blood-vessels. 

The  compact  substance  of  bones  is  laminar  and  fibrous.  When 
bones  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  compact  substance  not  unft^ 
quently  exhibits  a  disposition  to  break  up  into  its  constituent  laminee 
and  fibres;  in  the  shaft  of  long  bones  separating  concentrically,  and  in 
the  broad  bones  from  the  more  extended  surfaces.  On  the  Interior  of 
the  bones  the  compact  substance  resolves  itself  into  the  condition  of 
the  8j>ongy  substance  by  the  apparent  separation  of  the  constituent 
lamintc  and  fibres.  Thus,  in  a  long  bone,  as  the  compact  substance  of 
the  shaft  thins  away  towards  the  extremities  It  appears  to  do  so  by 
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asively  giving  off  thiD  plates  and  fibres,  which  contribute  to  form 
the  spongy  substance. 

The  spongy  substance  of  bones  is  composed  of  thin  plat«s  and  bars 
or  fibres,  intersecting  one  another,  and  including  intervals,  which  are 
occupied  with  marrow.  In  certain  positions  it  is  traversed  by  narrow, 
irregular  channels,  which  are  occupied  by  vessels,  mostly  veins,  com- 
municating with  the  exterior  by  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  fora- 
mina of  the  surface.  In  the  broad  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  these 
channels  are  usually  well  marked,  and  are  called  the  diploic  sinuses. 
In  the  vertebi-al  centra  similar  channels  diverge  fVoni  foramina  com- 
raunieating  between  the  vertebral  canal  and  the  sides  of  the  bones. 

The  spongy  substance  is  arranged  on  a  more  or  less  definite  plan, 
which,  though  varying  in  different  bones,  is  always  alike  in  the  same 
bone.      The  general  arrangement  is  such 
as  to  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  Fw-  2. 

bones  in  the  direction  they  habitually 
require  to  resist  the  greatest  pressure. 
Thus,  in  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
proximal  extremity  of  the  femur,  as  in 
Fig.  2,  it  may  be  observed  that  as  the 
thicic,  compact  sul>stance  of  the  shaft 
thins  away  it  appears  to  do  so  by  suc- 
cessively giving  off  thin,  arching  plates 
and  fibres,  which  intersect  one  another. 
Those  from  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft 
ascend  to  the  great  trochanter  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the 
bone,  while  the  opposite  ones,  springing 
from  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft,  ascend 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  neck  and  head. 
The  arrangement  strengthens  and  sua-      loboitddwal  section  of  TiimiTOii- 


tains  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  in  m^  Oie"^^g^ent  or  ihe  spongy 
their  connection  with  the  shaft,  and  en-  "'«•»"«-  i.s.posiuonsinwhichihe 
ables  them  better  to  bear  the  weight  of  i»if  inw  «  .eri«»  of  arching  nbre.. 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  Similar  ar- 
rangements contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  bones  and  rendering 
them  able  to  resist  pressure  are  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur,  as  represented  in  Fig,  3,  and  in  a  vertical  section 
of  the  cak-aneum,  as  in  Fig.  4.  A  section  across  one  of  the  tabular 
bones  of  the  cranial  vault  resembles  in  construction  the  extended 
arches  which  support  the  roof  of  a  railway-station.  The  short  inter- 
vening columns  of  the  spongy  substance  between  the  compact  layers 
are  further  sustained  by  short  transverse  bars.  Everywhere,  indeed, 
in  the  construction  of  the  bones  we  find  an  arrangement  of  the  spongy 
substance  favorable  to  the  greatest  degree  of  resistance. 

The  hollow  columnar  condition  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs, 
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Wince.     1,  Mcumuls 
BUbBance  below  ihc  a 

oa*™dtwl..g(lbre9:2 

BUM,  exhibiting 
Uie  Bpongj   nuti- 
on  or  compact 

Eueleiu  or  com- 

T^C^ 

"r 

,  seiidl 

while  il  proportionate  1 J  increases  their  bulk  to  an  extent  which  is  most 
favorable  for  support  and  the  attachment  of  the  soft  parts,  at  the  same 
Fm.  5,  time  renders  them  lighter  and  very 

much  stronger,  for  it  is  abundantly 
proved  that  a  hollow  column  is  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  far  greater 
weight  than  a  solid  rod  of  the  same 
amount  of  material.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  the  principle  io  the  same 
manner  in  grasses,  in  which  we  ob- 
serve the  slender  hollow  stems  eup- 
portJDg  heavy  heads  of  grain.  In 
birds  the  bones  are  proportionately 
more  hollow  than  in  the  other  classes 
of  vertebrates,  and  in  them  the  spaces 
are  occupied  by  air,  which  renders 
the  skeleton  specifically  lighter,  and, 
therefore,  more  readily  sustained  in 
flight. 

The  structure  of  bone  or  osseous 
tissue  may  be  studied  by  making 
thin  sections  prepared  for  the  mi- 
croscope. The  appearance  of  a  trans- 
verse section  fiY»m  the  compact  sub- 
stance of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  is 
represented  in  Fig.  5. 

Thecompact  substance  is  traversed 
rHAi.ANx,mudemteiyiiii8i^<-'<l-  Theupper  by  fine  tubes,  which  an.*  named  from 
putDfiheflguK  correapondswiUi  (he  ex-  their  chief  function  the  vaSCular 
canals  (Haversian  canahy.    These 

^^l.'uIlln.'9  ;  iiiedullitry  cannh 
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mostly  pursue  a  longitudinal  course  in  the  long  bones,  but  are  Joined  by 
muny  shorter  traneverse  or  more  or  leas  oblique  ciinalB,  altogether  fomi- 
iug  a  plexus.  The  osseous  tissue  for  the  most  part  appears  in  concentric 
larninte'  surrounding  the  vascular  canals,  each  of  which,  together  with 
its  series  of  enveloping  laminie,  forms  a  cylindrical  rod.'  The  rods 
are  collected  in  a  close 

bundle,  with  the  int«r-  ^^«-  ^■ 

viils  occupied  by  inter- 
rupted laminiB,'  and 
the  whole  together  are 
surrounded  hy  osseous 


lam 


,*  which  a 


ranged  conformably 
to  the  surface  of  the 
liiinc.  The  superficial 
or  subperiosteal  lami- 
na are  traversed  di. 
rectjy  by  many  vascu- 
lar canals.'  which  are 
not  separately  sur- 
rounded hy  concentric 
laminfelikc  those  more 
deeply  situated.  The 
vu^ular  canals,  as  ob- 
8er\-ed  in  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the 
bone,  commonly  .ap- 
pear as  circular  or 
oval  apertures  of  vari- 
able size.  Those  to- 
wards  the  exterior  are 

(be  smaller,  and  commonly  range  from  one  two-hundredth  of  an  Inch 
to  about  ono-fifth  that  diameter,  while  those  towards  the  interior 
become  larger,  and  irregularly  merge  into  the  more  conspicuous  med- 
ullary spaces'  contiguous  to  the  main  medullary  cavity.  On  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  the  hones  the  vascular  canals  open  by  funnel-like 
apertures,  and  in  like  manner  communicate  with  the  marrow-spaces 
within.  The  canals  are  occupied  by  blood-vessels,  invested  with  deli- 
cate connective  tissue,  continuous  with  those  of  the  periosteum  exter- 
nally and  of  the  marrow  internally.  The  canals,  except  the  larger 
ones,  have  generally  been  regarded  as  transmitting  single  vessels, 
which  together  form  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  osseous  tissue;  but 


of  ooMoui  aubauucf 


iTttloiu  or  taCUDK 


'  L.ossium;  H«TersiBnlHiiiell»;  secondaryorspeciftllamellK.   '  HnrerainnBjslem. 

*PrimBi7,   fOndameiitBl,    interstitial,    intcrlamellar,   ground,   or    i r termed iiita 

hmellc         *  Peripheric  lamelln.        *  CanaU  of  Volkmaon.        *  Haveraian  spaces. 
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some  of  the  later  observera  describe  them  aa  each  containing  an 
artery,  a  vein,  lympbatice,  and  nerves,  together  JnveBtecl  with  connec- 
tive tissue.' 

Thin  bonett  like  the  lachrymal,  and  thu  equally  thin  parts  of  others, 
as  in  the  ethmoid,  contain  few  or  no  vascular  canals,  and  are  composed 
of  laminEB  of  oeseoua  tissue  arranged  conformably  to  the  investing 
periosteum.     The  platea  and  fibres  also,  which  enter  into  the  con- 
etruclion  of  the  spongy  substance,  are  for  the 
F'o  T-  most  part  devoid  of  vascular  canals,  and  consist 

of  laminie  and  fibres  of  osseous  tissue,  arranged 
conformably  to  the  medullary-  spaces  they  enclose. 
Situated  in  the  lamime  of  osseous  tissue,  and 
less  frequently  between  them,  there  are  numerous 
little  cavities  or  lacunce,'  from  which  radiate  a 
multitude  of  minute  tubes  or  canalicuU.     In  the 
transverse  section  of  the  compact  substance  of  a 
This  pl*te  nou  tbe    long  hone  they  appear  ari-anged  in  circular  rows 
™ii™Ui.^hi'ghi^  m^-    concentric  with  the  vascular  canals,  and  conform- 
nifled.  Too  piBn«s  or  la-    ably  With  tho  lamiofe  of  osseous  tissue.      In  the 
infb^  tone  on  y    longitudinal  section  they  are  arranged  in  a  cor- 

responding manner.  The  lacunee  are  generally 
of  uniform  size,  and  are  oval,  lenticular  in  shape,  several  times  longer 
than  wide,  and  of  least  thickne.'^s.  They  range  from  01)18  to  005  mm. 
in  length,  0006  to  0-0135  mm.  in  width,  and  OOO-IS  to  0009  mm.  in 
thickness.  The  canaliculi  proceeding  from  the  locunie  in  all  directions 
perforate  the  osseous  tissue,  branch  in  their  course,  and  freely  com- 
municate with  one  another,  and  with  the  contiguous  vascular  canals, 
the  medullary  spaces,  and  the  free  surfaces  of  the  bones. 

In  thin  sections  of  bone  viewed  beneath  the  microscope  by  trans- 
mitted light,  the  tacunee  and  their  canaliculi  appear  as  black  spots  with 
black  radiating  lines  on  a  translucent  ground,  while  by  reflected  light 
they  appear  chalk-white  on  a  less  white  ground.  In  fresh  bones  the 
lacunie  are  each  occupied  by  a  soft,  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  or 
cell,  the  bone -corpuscle  or  osteoblast,'  from  which  delicate  processes 
extend  into  the  canaliculi. 

The  laminse  of  osseous  tissue,  after  the  solution  of  the  bone-earth, 
viewed  with  the  microscope,  exhibit  a  reticular  structure,  due  to  inter- 
lacing fibres  of  generally  uniform  size.     The  fibres  consist  of  bundles 


'  Kolliker  describes  the  vesspls  ns  forming  a  net- work  of  widectinHls.  Snppey  says 
each  vefculnr  canal  encloFtes  a  cupilliiry.  Klein  ntwervos  that  uach  Havei^ian  canal 
contains  a  hl.>od-ves3p|,  one  or  two  lvin]ihHtien,  nnil,  according  to  its  size,  a  greultT  or 
lesser  amount  of  connective  tissue.  Schafcr  (Quain's  "  Anatomy,"  9th  ed.)  flfrures 
as  the  contents  of  a  Haversian  canal  an  artery,  a  vein,  lymphatics,  and  nerves 
enveloped  in  connective  tissue. 

'  L.  ojsium;  bone-corpuscles;  corpuscula  ossea,  radiata,  or  chalieophora  ;  cor- 
puscles of  Purkinje  ]  osteoplasts.  *  Bone-cell. 
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of  fibrilUe,  which  resemble  those  of  fibro-con  Dec  live  tissue.  The  in- 
tervals of  the  fibres  are  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  or  indiBtiactly 
granular  matrix.  Associated  with  the  osseous  Btnicture  there  is  also 
more  or  less  elaiitic  tissue  mingled  with  fibro-connective  tissue. 

The  bone-earth  consists  of  exceedingly  minute  granulea,  which  are 
deposited  in  the  fibrous  matrix  of  the  osseous  lamellte,  and  also  in  or 
among  the  conetituent  fibrilhe 
of  the  fibres.  Fio-  8. 

In  the  compact  substance 
of  the  bones,  especially  in  the 
long  bones  of  the  limbs  and  in 
the  broad  ones  of  the  cranium, 
the  osseous  laminse  give  off 
at  right  angles  numerous  ta- 
pering, perforating  fibres,' 
which  penetrate  the  subjacent  pobtiom  or  tbi  co«i 
iaminfc,  nailing  them  together,     etal  bohe,  >oReued  ii 

c<_  ,u     j>  „ „■ lamlniB,  1,  lifted  to  eiUbll  the  Mribrallng  BbrtB.  Z: 

rrom  the  iree  communica-     „a--|flld  bo..., 

lion  of  the  vascular  canals  of 

the  osseous  substance  with  one  another  and  with  the  lacunar  through 
their  canaliculi,  nutritive  matter  is  readily  conveyed  throughout  every 
part  of  the  most  compact  structure  of  the  bones. 


PERIOSTEUM. 
The  periosteum  is  a  fibrous  membrane  which  invests  the  free  sur- 
faces of  the  boues  except  at  the  point  of  tendinous  and  ligamentous  at- 
tachment, and  on  the  articular  surfaces  where  cartilage  is  substituted.  It 
is  in  general  thicker  on  the  larger  bones,  especially  those  of  the  limbs, 
and  is  thickest  approaching  the  extremities  of  these.  It  is  thinner  on 
the  surface  of  the  cranial  vault  than  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  is 
thinnest  in  the  various  sinuses  of  the  same.  It  adheres  mo.it  tightly  to 
uneven  and  the  more  porous  surfaces,  and  is  most  readily  detached 
from  compact  even  surfaces.  In  the  removal  of  the  cranial  vault  in 
post-mortem  examinations  of  the  brain,  the  vault  is  torn  from  its 
lining  periosteum,  which  remains  as  an  integral  part  of  the  dura.  At 
the  base  of  the  cranial  cavity  it  for  the  most  part  adheres  more  closely 
to  the  bones,  especially  along  the  lines  of  the  sutures  and  at  the  outlets 
of  the  foramina.  It  appears  as  a  more  distinct,  dense,  tough  membrane 
in  young  growing  bones,  and  is  then  readily  detached  as  such ;  but 
after  maturity  it  becomes  more  intimately  associated  with  the  osseous 
structure,  is  more  attenuated,  and  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  the 
bones  without  laceration  or  the  destruction  of  its  integrity.  It  is 
pearly  or  bluish  white,  and  when  thick  is  more  or  less  tendinouii  and 


I  Fibres  of  Sh«rpey. 
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glistening  in  appearance.  When  thin  it  is  translucent,  and  permito 
the  color  of  the  bone  to  be  seen  through  it. 

The  perioHteum  is  compo^d  of  an  intertexture  of  fibnMMjnnectii'e 
tissue  bundles,  which  on  the  lung  bones  in  general  pursue  a  longitudinal 
direction,  especially  whore  it  ia  thickest,  and  in  other  bonee  also  extend 
in  one  direction  more  than  another.  Where  tcndona  and  ligaments 
are  attached  to  the  bones  there  in  an  interchange  of  bundles  with  the 
periosteum,  and  thus  the  structures  appear  more  or  less  blended.  The 
deeper  portion  of  the  periosteum  mainly  consists  of  denser  fibrous 
bundles,  which  resemble  in  appearance  the  fibres  of  elastic  tissue.  In 
young,  growing  bones  the  deeper  layer  of  the  periosteum  contains 
numerous  nucleated  cells,  which  occupy  the  internals  of  the  fibrous 
bundles.  This  is  the  bone-producing  or  osteogenic  layer  of  the  peri- 
osteum, the  cells  of  which  are  the  osteoplasts.  By  its  continuod 
production  and  conversion  into  bone  the  boues  grow  in  thickness. 
Mingled  with  the  predominant  fibrous  element  of  structure  of  the 
periosteum  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  elastic  tissue. 

Numerous  blood-rcssels  from  the  neighboring  trunks,  arteries  with 
their  accompanying  veins,  are  diutributcd  in  the  periosteum,  forming 
together  a  copious  plexus  investing  the  bones.  From  the  plexus  the 
smallest  branches  everywhere  enter  the  orifices  of  the  vascular  canals 
of  the  surface  of  the  bones.  Lymphatics  form  numerous  cleft-like 
spaces  among  the  fibrous  elements  of  structure  of  the  periosteum, 
communicating  with  those  of  the  vascular  canals  of  the  bones,  and 
joining  trunks,  which  pursue  the  course  of  the  larger  blood-vessels. 
Fine  nerves  also  are  distributed  through  the  [leriosteum,  mainly  follow- 
ing the  arteries  into  the  bones. 

The  periosteum,  besides  forming  a  nidus  of  growth  for  the  hones  and 
a  support  to  their  nutritive  vessels,  serves  as  an  intermediate  attach- 
ment of  the  softer  organs,  as  the  ligamenttt.  tendons,  muscles,  vessels, 
nerves,  merabrnnes,  etc.  Removal  of  the  periosteum  results  in  necrosis 
or  death  of  the  subjacent  bono,  apparentlj-  by  cutting  off  the  Supply 
of  blood  through  the  destruction  of  the  vessels.  The  membrane  is 
said  to  possess  the  quality  of  producing  osseous  tissue,  so  that  if  It  be 
not  destroyed  the  surface  of  bone  may  be  regenerated. 

THE   MARROW. 

The  hollow  shaft  of  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs  and  the  interstices 
of  the  spongy  snbsianw^  of  bones  generally  are  filled  with  a  soil  ma- 
terial, the  marrow  or  medulla,  which  also  extends  into  the  larger 
vascular  canals  of  the  coni]ia(t  subsianco.  The  marrow,  as  commonly 
observed,  appears  of  two  kinds, — ihat  occupying  the  medullary  cavity 
of  the  limb  bones  and  extending  into  the  spongy  substance  of  the  ex- 
li-emitics,  which  is  a  soft,  yellow  ful :  and  that  occupying  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  verlebiw,  ribs,  sternum,  and  the  bones  of  the  akull, 
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which  18  a  soft,  red  pulp.  At  birth  the  bones  contain  only  red  marrow, 
but  Id  approaching  maturity  that  of  the  shaft  of  the  long  bones  of 
the  limbs  becomes  the  yellow  fat,  which  also  extends  into  the  spongy 
substance  of  the  extremities.  In  the  advance  of  age  the  yellow,  fat 
marrow  more  or  less  invades  all  the  bones. 

The  yellow  marrow  is  a  delicate  fat  or  adipose  tissue,  essentially 
the  same  as  that  elsewhere  in  the  body,  but  differing  in  the  small  pro- 
portion of  connective  tissue  associated  with  it,  and  consequently  in  its 
more  homogeneous  appearance  and  less  consistent  character.  It  con- 
sists of  groups  of  fat-cells  included  in  the  meshes  of  a  delicate,  connec- 
tive-tiseue  membrane,  associated  with  an  abundant  plexus  of  capillary 
blood-vessels.  The  investing  membrane  of  the  mass  of  marrow  in  the 
medullar}'  cavity  has  been  viewed  as  a  lining  to  the  latter  under  the 
name  of  the  endosteum. 

The  red  marrow  owes  its  distinctive  color  mainly  to  its  nutritive 
blood-vessels,  independently  of  which  it  consists  of  a  soft,  cellular  pro- 
toplasm. This  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  rounded  marrow- 
cellB,  which  resemble  the  colorless  blood -corpuscles,  but  are  generally 
larger,  more  translucent,  and  have  a  larger  nucleus.  Mingled  with 
them  are  smaller  nucleated  cells  of  a  reddish  hue,  which  arc  regarded 
as  in  a  transition  stage  from  the  former  to  the  condition  of  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  of  which  the  red  marrow  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
sources.  There  also  occur  in  the  red  marrow  a  third  kind  of  cells, 
remarkable  for  their  comparatively  large  size  and  many  nuclei.  They 
are  irregular,  flattened  spheroidal  masses  of  protoplasm  of  very  variable 
size,  and  contain  from  several  to  several  dozen  nuclei.  Tboy  usually  tie 
directly  in  contact  with  the  osseous  tissue,  of  which  they  arc  supposed 
to  be  active  absorbents,  whence  they  have  been  named  osteoclasts.' 

VESSELS  AND  NERVES  OF  THE  BONES. 
The  bones  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood -vesftels,  which  are 
generally  small  branches  derived  from  the  neighboring  larger  ones. 
The  arteries,  with  their  companion  veins,  single  or  in  pairs,  for  the 
most  part  ramify  in  the  periosteum,  and  in  this  membrane  together 
fiirm  a  fine  net-work  or  plexus  over  the  surface  of  the  bone.  From  the 
plexus  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins  penetrate  and  traverse  the  vas- 
cular channels  of  the  osseous  structure,  and  in  the  interior  freely  com- 
municate with  the  vessels  of  the  marrow.  Larger  arleries,  together 
with  their  companion  veins,  more  directly  enter  the  spongy  portions 
of  the  bones,  and  are  especially  distributed  to  the  marrow.  The  vessels 
which  extend  to  the  articulating  surfaces  do  not  penetrate  the  invest- 
ing cartilages.  The  long  bones  of  the  hmbs  have  commonly  a  single 
principal  medullary  artery,  which  with  a  companion  vein  traverses  the 
walls  of  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  shaft  near  it«  middle  through  a 

'  HyelopUx«s ;  giant-cells. 
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long  oblique  canal.  Entering  the  medullary  cavity,  the  artery  divides 
into  &n  ascending  and  a  descending  branch,  and  these  with  the  accom- 
panying veins  are  distributed  on  and  within  the  marrow.  The  vessels 
freely  anastomose  with  those  of  the  vascular  canals  of  the  compact 
wall  of  the  medullary  cavity  and  with  those  of  the  spongy  substance. 
In  the  broad  bones  of  the  cranium  the  chief  vessels  are  the  meningeal 
arteries  and  accompanying  veins  in  pairs,  which  traverse  channels  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  bones  next  the  periosteal  layer  of  the  dura. 
In  the  broad  bones,  as  the  scapula  and  the  hip-bone,  one  or  two  prin- 
cipal medullary  arteries  with  accompanying  veins  enter  corresponding 
foramina  on  the  broad  surfaces,  nearly  centrally,  and  are  especially 
destined  to  the  spongy  substance  within.  In  the  spongy  substance  of 
the  bones  many  of  tbo  veins  unito  in  trunks,  which  are  conspicuous  for 
their  size,  and  they  pursue  an  independent  course  in  corresponding 
channels  of  the  spongy  substance,  and  emerge  iVom  the  larger  foramina 
of  the  surface  of  the  bonus.  In  the  bones  of  the  cranium  these  veins 
are  especially  conspicuous  and  tortuous,  and  are  named  the  diploic 
sinuses.  They  emerge  from  some  of  the  larger  foramina  of  the  sur- 
face, and  communicate  with  the  veins  of  the  scalp  and  with  the  sinuses 
and  veins  of  the  dura.  In  the  vertebral  centre  similar  veins  pursue  a 
course  fore  and  aft,  and  communicate  with  the  exterior  by  one  or  more 
of  the  larger  foramina  at  the  sides,  and  by  a  central  pair  behind,  with 
the  superficial  veins. 

Lymphatics  traverse  the  vascular  canals  of  bones  in  company  with 
the  blood-vessels,  and  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  periosteum  and 
with  those  of  the  marrow. 

Pine  nerves  accompany  the  blood-vessels  of  the  bones,  extending 
into  the  marrow,  but  they  have  not  been  detected  terminating  in  the 


In  the  ordinary  healthy  condition  the  bones,  including  their  perios- 
teum and  articular  cartilages  and  the  marrow,  aro  insensible  to  im- 
pressions of  pain,  but  become  more  or  less  sensitive  in  pathological 
conditions. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH  OP  THE   BONES. 

The  development  or  production  of  the  completely  formed  bones 
and  their  growth  proceed  together.  Most  of  the  bones  originate  in 
a  matrix  of  cartilage,  but  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  the  squamosa 
of  the  temporals,  and  the  upper  division  of  the  supra-occipital,  to- 
gether with  the  bones  of  the  face,  except  the  turbinal  bones,  proceed 
from  fibro-connective  tissue.  Both  the  latter  and  the  cartilage  are 
derived  fW)m  the  soft  cellular  stnieture  of  the  middle  layer'  of  the 
germinal  membrane'  of  the  egg.     The  transformation  of  the  matrix 

■  Meeuderra.  '  Blasloderm. 
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into  bone  or  osseous  tissue  in  termed  ossification,  and  the  point  at 
which  this  commences  ia  named  the  centre  of  ossification.'    The 
centres  vary  in  number  tVom  a  single  one  in  bones  of  the  simplest 
form  to  two,  three,  or  more  in  those  of  complex  form.     Thus,  as  ex- 
amples, the  patella  and  parietal  bones  have  a  single  centre,  the  frontal 
bone  and  the  phalanges  have  two  centres,  the  vertebrte  generally  seven 
centres,  the  sphenoid  bono  fourteen  centres,  and  the  sacrum  thirty- 
eight  centres.     Ossification  begins  in  the  skeleton  in  the  sixth  week  of 
foetal  life,  and  subsequently  it  occurs  in  the  different  bones,  both  before 
and  after  birth,  at  different  times,  to  nearly  adult  age.     The  centres 
which  first  appear  in  the  principal  part  or 
parts  of  a  bone  aredistinguisbed  as  primary, 
and  those  which  follow  in  accessory  parts  of 
many  bones  are  termed  secondary.    In  the 
long  bones  the  principal  part  or  shafl  which 
grows  from  the  primary  centre  is  named  the 
diaphysis,  and  the  accessory  parts  of  dif- 
ferent  bonea  which  grow  from   secondary 
centres  are  named  epiphyses.     The  latter 
are  connected  with  the  diaphysis,  or  princi- 
pal parts  of  a  bone,  by  cartilage,  and  each 
grows  separately  until  it  has  reached  its 
full  size  before   it  co-oesifies  or  ankyloses 
with  the  rest.    For  example,  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  femur,  or  thigh- 
bone, the  shaft  or  diaphysis  grows  from  the 
primary  centre  of  ossification,  which  makes 
its  first  appearance  in  the  foetus  in  the  sixth 
week.     A  secondary  centre  appears  in  the 
epiphysis  of  the  lower  extremity  at  birth; 
another  for  the  head  of  the  bone  during  the 
first  year;  then  one  for  the  great  trochanter 
in  the  third  year ;  and  finally  one  for  the 
small  trochanter  about  the  ninth  year  or 
later.    Each  part  grows  from  its  own  centre 
until  it  reaches  mature  size,  after  which  it 

coalesces  with  the  contiguous  part ;  and  it       fehck.   rrom  an  individual 
is  not  until  about  the  twenty-fifth  year  that    ■'^' «'"««°  i^""  °f  w.  ex. 
all  are  completed  and  thoroughly  united  m     ftomtheepiph7»ei(2,B,4.5). 
one  bone. 

After  the  primary  centres  of  ossification  appear,  the  process  of  ossi- 
fication advances  with  rapidity,  so  that  at  birth  the  principal  parts  of 
most  bones  are  well  produced,  at  which  time  the  skeleton  exhibits  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy -eight  pieces,  as  follows : 
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For  the  skull,  including  8  esr  ossicle*  and  the  hyoid  bone 45 

For  the  vertebral  column,  rib«,  and  sternum 125 

For  the  upper  limbs 48 

For  the  lower  limlw 60 

The  diaphyses  of  the  long  bones,  and  the  half  arches  of  the  vur- 
t«brfe,  produced  in  solid  moulds  of  cartilage,  ossify  throughout  at  an 
early  period, — between  the  third  and  fourth  mouths  of  ftetal  life.  They 
continue  to  grow  in  length  at  the  ends  by  the  iDcessant  production  of 
cartilage,  which  ossifies  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  At  the  same  time  they 
grow  in  thickness,  but  this  Increase  is  due  to  the  production  of  sucees- 
eive  layers  of  osseous  tissue  from  the  periosteum.  In  the  mean  while 
the  cartilages  of  the  epiphyses  grow  in  all  directions,  but  their  centres 
of  ossification  do  not  appear  until  birth,  and  subsequently  to  the  ninth 
year  or  later.  Once  started,  the  centres  grow  in  all  directions,  but  more 
quickly  towards  the  diaphysis  or  principal  part  of  the  bone,  so  that 
they  soon  come  to  be  separated  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  cartilage,  from 
which  both  diaphysis  and  epiphyses  continue  to  grow  until  they  have 
attained  their  ftill  siae,  when  they  become  ankyloaed  by  the  ossification 
of  the  intervening  plate.  The  time  of  ankylosis  differs  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent bones  but  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone,  nor  docs  it  accord 
with  the  order  of  appearance  of  the  ossific  centres  in  the  epiphyses. 
On  the  contrary,  the  order  of  ankylosis  is  often  reversed,  as  in  the  case 
of  most  of  the  larger  long  bones  of  the  limbs.  It  would  appear  in  these 
that  the  union  in  order  of  time  is  related  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  medullary  nutritious  arteries  enter  the  bones.  After  ankylosis  of 
the  epiphyses,  the  long  bones  cease  to  grow  in  length.  The  skeleton 
is  completed  by  the  ankylosis  of  all  parts  of  its  respective  bones  about 
the  twenty-fifth  year,  at  which  time  it  commonly  coneists  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  distinct  pieces  or  bones.'  Subsequently  the  bones 
continue  slightly  to  increase  iu  thickness  or  bulk  to  thirty  or  forty 
years.  In  extreme  old  age,  especially  through  ankylosis  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  the  number  of  distinct  pieces  of  the  skeleton  is  reduced 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-four.* 

During  the  time  the  diaphysis  of  a  bone  grows  in  thickness  from 
the  periosteum  the  original  cartilage  bono  undergoes  partial  absorption 
and  is  converted  into  spongy  substance,  and  this  then  disappears  in 
the  production  of  the  medullary  cavity.  Step  by  step,  as  the  shall 
of  the  bone  grows,  its  interior  is  resolved  info  spongy  substance,  and 
this  disappears  in  degree  proportioned  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
medullary  cavity.  The  spongy  substance  of  epiphyses  and  of  the 
broad  and  other  bones  is  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 

'  In  thig  enumeration  tbc  sphenoid  and  occipital  are  regarded  ea  one,  the  ear 

oeeicle*  aa  six,  the  styloids  as  two,  the  hjoid  as  Ave,  and  the  Htemum  as  throe  piecen. 

*  The  akull  and  styloids  together  as  one ;  mandible,  hyoid,  sternum,  and  coccyx 
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diapbysis  of  a  long  bone.  In  tbe  production  of  tbe  spongy  substance 
by  tbe  removal  of  osseous  tissue,  the  remaining  osteoplasts  of  tbe 
latt«r  are  probably  the  source  of  the  marrow-cells  of  the  red  marrow, 
and  tbese  by  transformation  may  become  tbe  adipose  cells  of  tbe 
yellow  marrow.  With  the  advance  of  age  tbe  medullary  cavity  of 
tbe  limb  bones  enlai^es  with  the  proportionate  reduction  of  its  walls 
at  tbe  expense  of  both  the  spongy  and  the  compact  substance. 

Tbe  broad  bones,  whether  produced  in  membrane,  as  those  of  tbe 
cranial  vault,  or  in  cartilage,  as  the  scapula  and  the  ilium,  grow  in 
breadth  by  tbe  continuous  production  and  ossification  of  their  I'espec- 
tive  matrices  at  the  borders,  and  all  grow  in  thickness,  as  in  the  dia- 
physes  of  long  bones,  by  the  production  of  successive  layers  of  osseous 
tissue  fW>m  the  periosteum.  The  centres  of  ossification  of  the  bones 
of  the  cranial  vault  make  their  appearance  during  tbe  third  raontb 
of  fcelal  life.  They  commence  as  an  osseous  net,  from  which  rays 
extend  in  all  directions  towards  the  border  of  the  bone;  additional 
intervening  rays  being  produced  as  the  former  grow  and  divei^e.  At 
birth  the  bones  appear  as  thin  osseous  plates,  wttb  a  prominent  centre, 
from  which  rays  extend  to  tbe  bonier,  where  they  project  in  points. 
Tbe  prominent  centre  accords  with  that  of  ossification,  and  the  rays 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  ossification  proceeds.  As  tbe  bones 
continue  to  grow  in  breadth  by  addition  at  the  borders,  they  grow  in 
thickness  from  the  periosteum.  As  they  increase  in  thickness  the 
original  osseous  plate  is  converted  into  spongj'  substance,  and  thus 
the  bones  come  U>  be  composed  of  tbe  exterior  compact  layers  with 
the  intervening  diploe.  The  continued  growth  of  the  bones  and  the 
proportionate  production  of  spongy  substance  and  compact  layers  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  growth  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone. 
The  short  bones,  like  those  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  and  the  patella 
and  tbe  hodiee  of  the  vertebrte,  grow  essentially  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  epiphyses  of  long  bones. 

That  the  chief  hones  of  the  limbs  grow  in  tbe  manner  indicated 
was  long  ago  proved  by  the  famous  experiments  of  Hale,  Duhamel,  and 
Hunter.  In  tbese  experiments  holes  were  bored  at  a  certain  distance 
apart  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  hone  of  a  young  animal,  and  metallic  shot 
were  introduced  into  the  holes.  Subsequently,  after  tbe  animal  had 
grown  and  was  killed,  it  was  found  that  although  the  bone  had  in- 
creased in  length  the  shot  remained  tbe  original  distance  apart.  In 
another  case,  in  which  shot  were  introduced  near  the  end  of  a  shaft 
aud  in  tbe  contiguous  epiphysis,  these  were  afterwards  found  to  be 
removed  a  greater  distance  from  each  other.  Further,  in  an  experi- 
ment in  which  a  fine  wire  was  made  to  encircle  the  shaft  of  a  growing 
bone,  it  was  subsequently  found  within  the  medullaiy  cavity. 
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DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF  BONE  OR  OSSEOUS  TISSUE. 

The  bones,  except  most  of  those  of  the  skull,  origioate  in  form  as 
corresponding  cartilages,  which  are  derived  from  the  common  cellular 
structure  of  the  meaoblast  of  the  egg.  At  first  the  cartilages  are  soft, 
but  gradually  acquire  the  conBisteneo  as  well  as  the  structure  of  ordi- 
nary cartilage.  They  are  invested  with  a  vascular,  incipient  connective- 
tissue  membrane,  the  perichondrium,  which,  after  the  production  of 
a  subjacent  lamina  of  bone  or  oetseoua  tissue,  assumes  the  name  of  the 
periosteum. 

Ossification,  or  the  production  of  bone  or  osseous  tissue,  is  a  com- 
plicated process.  As  exemplified  in  the  long  bones  of  the  limbs,  it 
coinmences  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft  or  diaphysis  and  proceeds  towards 
the  extremities,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  remain  cartilaginous  until 
birth,  when  the  centres  of  ossification  of  the  epiphyses  begin  to  make 
their  appearance.  In  the  first  stage  of  ossification,  at  the  centre  of  the 
diaphysis,  the  cartilage-eel  la  become  enlarged  and  separated  to  a  greater 
extent  than  elsewhere  by  an  increase  of  the  intervening  matrix.  Mole- 
cules of  bone-earth,  consisting  of  calcareous  salts,  are  deposited  in  the 
mutrix,  rendering  it  harder,  granular,  and  more  opaque;  this  action 
being  distinguished  as  calcification.  At  the  same  time  the  neighbor- 
ing cartilage -cells  become  enlarged,  flattened,  and  arranged  in  longitu- 
dinal rows  or  columns,  which  generally  radiate  from  the  centre  of 
ossification  towards  the  ends  of  the  diaphysis.  Calcification  extends 
into  the  matrix  between  the  cell  columns,  which  thus  become  enclosed 
in  spaces,  termed  the  primary  areolsc.  Simultaneously  a  lamina  of 
bone  is  produced  from  the  vascular  perichondrium,  which  chiefly  con- 
sists of  incipient  connective  tissue  and  protoplasmic  cells,  ntkmed  osteo- 
blasts. These,  in  the  subsequent  production  of  the  osseous  laminas, 
become  enclosed  by  them,  and  thus  form  the  bone -corpuscles  con- 
tained in  lacunee.  From  the  function  of  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
perichondrium,  or  periosteum,  in  producing  osseous  tissue,  it  is  distin- 
guished as  the  osteogenic  layer  or  tissue-* 

Tn  the  next  stage  of  ossification,  through  absorption  of  the  osseous 
lamina  at  one  or  more  points,  the  vascular  osteogenic  tissue  is  extended 
by  development  to  the  centre  of  the  calcified  cartilage.  With  this  ex- 
tension the  matrix  of  the  latter  is  partially  absorbed,  and  the  primary 
arcolffi  break  up,  two  or  more  together,  into  the  larger  medullary 
spaces,*  which  are  filled  with  embryonic  marrow,  consisting  of  branch- 
ing connective-tissue  cells  and  osteoblasts,  and  penetrated  axially  by  a 
capillary  vchsoI,  which  is  blind  or  kioped  at  the  extremity. 

Calcification  advances  in  the  matrix  of  the  cartilage  towards  the 
ends  of  the  diaphysis,  and  the  cell  columns  continue  to  be  enclosed 
in  primary  areolte,  while  the  osteogenic  tissue  incessantly  follows,  and 

'  Usteoblaatic  layer  or  tissue.  *  Secondary  a^Mlle. 
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tho  latter  are  resolved  into  medullary  spaces.  As  ossification  proceeds, 
the  medullary  epaces  first  formed  still  enlarge  by  absorption ;  but  finally 
their  walls,  remaining  &om  the  original  calcified  cartilage  matrix,  begin 
to  thicken  by  the  prodactlon  of  osseous  lamina  from  the  marrow.  As 
successive  laminse  are  formed,  the  medullary  spaces  are  contracted  into 
a  central  vascular  canal,'  with  its  contained  vessels  and  a  little  incipient 
connective  tissue,  with  a  few  osteoblasts.  Between  the  concentric 
laminffl  many  of  the  latter  are  included  as  bone^jorpuscles  contained 
in  lacun». 

The  osteogenic  layer  of  the  perichondrium  and  periosteum,  con- 
cerned in  the  production  of  successive  lamin»  of  osseous  tissue  at  the 
periphery  of  the  diapbysis  of  the  long  bones,  is  composed  of  narrow 
connective-tissue  bundles,  named  osteogenic  fibres,  and  nucleated, 
granular,  protoplasmic  cells,  the  osteoblasts,  together  embedded  in  a 
homogeneous  ground  substance  and  pervaded  with  blood-vessels.  Ossi- 
fication occurs  in  the  osteogenic  layer  by  the  production  of  a  net-work 
of  osseous  tissue,  in  which  molecules  of  bone-earth  are  deposited  in  and 
between  the  osteogenic  fibres,  and  enclose  the  osteoblasts  as  bone-cor- 
puscles. In  the  advancement  of  ossification  the  meshes  of  the  net- 
work, forming  medullary  spaces,  become  contracted  into  vascular 
canals,  in  the  same  manner  as  above  described  in  the  production  of 
bone  in  cartilage. 

The  early-formed  osseous  tissue  differs  ftom  that  of  maturity  in  its 
more  reticular  and  less  regularly  laminated  character,  and  for  a  long 
time  even  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  rather  spongy  than  compact 
in  their  texture.  They  acquire  a  more  obvious  laminar  condition  during 
the  year  after  birth,  when  a  series  of  concentric  laminse  are  produced 
from  the  periosteum.  The  vessels  fh>m  the  latter  penetrating  the  1am- 
in»  are  at  first  not  enclosed  by  series  of  concentric  lamime,  but  these 
are  subsequently  produced  as  in  the  medullary  spaces. 

The  hones  of  the  skull,  excluding  the  occipital,  except  the  upper 
division  of  its  supraoccipital  division,  the  petrosal  division  of  the 
temporals,  the  sphenoid,  the  ethmoid,  and  the  turbinated  bones,  origi- 
nate in  fibro-conoective  tissue,  and  grow  from  the  osteogenic  layer  of 
the  periosteum  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal  parts  of  other 
bones  of  the  skeleton. 

In  the  ossification  of  epiphyses,  vessels  are  previously  developed  in 
the  cartilage  extending  firom  those  of  the  ossified  principal  part  of  the 
bones.  The  vessels  are  associated  with  osteoblasts,  which  together 
occupy  canals  of  the  cartilage  produced  by  absorption.  The  subsequent 
steps  of  ossification  are  the  same  as  in  the  production  of  osseous  tissue 
in  the  cartilaginous  diaphysis  of  a  long  bone. 

Id  the  absorption  of  bone,  occurring  at  every  step  in  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  bones,  in  the  production  of  the  spongy  sub- 

■  Havenian  canal. 
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stance  and  the  medullary  cavity,  and  the  continued  iiicreaae  of  these 
through  lifo,  an  important  agent  appears  to  be  large  multinucleated 
cells,  which  ftxim  their  f\iaction  have  been  named  osteoclasts.'  They 
are  commonly  observed  occupying  shallow  recesses  of  the  medullary 
cavity  and  spaces,  directly  in  contact  with  the  osseous  tissue.  They 
differ  greatly  in  size,  and  are  usually  irregularly  spheroidal  and  flat- 
tened,  though  ofleu  variable  in  outline.  Tbey  consist  of  granular  pro- 
toplasm, and  contain  from  several  to  a  dozen  or  more  nuclei.  They 
frequently  present  a  thickened  border  next  the  surface  of  contact  with 
the  osseous  tissue,  and  this  border  is  represented  as  being  striated  like 
that  of  the  free  extremity  of  the  intestinal  epithelial  cells.  The  osteo- 
claet«  are  probably  derived  from  osteoblasts,  with  which  they  are 
associated,  and  they  probably,  after  f\ilfilling  their  fhnction,  revert  to 
the  same. 

ARTICULATIONS  OR  JOINTS  OF  THB  SKELETON. 

The  articulations  or  joints*  of  the  skeleton  exhibit  a  gradation 
of  union  from  those  which  are  immovable  to  such  as  possess  motion  in 
all  directions. 

The  most  immovable  articulations'  are  those  which  exist  be- 
tween the  boncB  of  the  skull,  constituting  what  are  called  the  sutures.* 
Many  uf  the  sutures  arc  formed  through  iodentatioDS  of  the  contigu- 
ous margins  of  the  bones,  which  are  mutually  adapted  to  one  another, 
often  in  a  somewhat  dovetailed  manner.  From  their  toothed  appear- 
ance they  are  called  dentated  or  serrated  sutures.'  Examples  of 
them  are  seen  in  the  union  of  the  f^ntal,  parietal,  and  occipital  bones. 
In  other  sutures  the  contiguous  borders  of  bones  are  bevelled  off  and 
mutually  coadapted,  as  observed  in  the  union  of  thb  sphenoid  aod 
temporal  bones  with  the  parietal.  Such,  fVom  their  scale-like  arrange- 
ment, are  called  squamous  sutures.*  In  some  sutures,'  plane  borders 
of  contiguous  bones,  slightly  roughened,  are  coadapted,  as  in  the  union 
of  the  maxillary  bones.  Occasionally  the  border  of  one  bone  is  grooved 
to  receive  the  sharpened  edge  of  another,'  as  in  the  articulation  of 
the  vomer  with  the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  next  form  of  articulation  possesses  more  or  less  flexibility 
without  allowing  other  motion.  Such  a  joint  is  called  a  symphysis,* 
and  is  formed  by  the  union  of  broad  surfaces  of  contiguous  bones 
through  means  of  an  intervening  plate  of  flbro-cartiiage.  Examples 
of  this  mode  of  junction  are  presented  in  the  union  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  the  centra  of  the  vertebra;,  and  the  pieces  of  the  sternum. 

'  Myeloplaxes;  giant-cells.  'Arthroses, 

'  SynarthroBEs,  *  Sutune. 

*  S.  dentate  i  8,  wrtatm.  •  S.  squamos*. 

1  HarmoDia ;  harmony ;  false  suture.  '  Schindylwu. 
■  Ainphiartbrusis, 
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In  the  movable  articulations '  the  bonea  have  their  opposed  sur- 
faces invested  'with  cartilage,  and  their  union  is  preserved  by  means  of 
ligameota,  which  enclose  the  joints.  Muscles  or  their  tendons,  which  in 
many  instances  more  or  lefe  surround  these  joints,  very  much  contrib- 
ute to  the  firmness  of  their  union,  and  thus  to  prevent  dislocation.  To 
facilitate  movement,  they  are  lined  with  synovial  membrane,  which 
secretes  a  lubricating  liquid,  named  the  synovia. 

Of  the  movable  articulations  there  are  several  varieties,  which 
exhibit  different  degrees  of  mobility. 

In  some  instances  the  movements  are  exceedingly  limited,  amount- 
ing only  to  a  slight  degree  of  gliding  of  the  opposed  surfaces  upon 
eacli  other,  as  instanced  in  most  of  the  joints  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus, 
and  those  of  the  articnlar  processes  of  the  vertehne. 

In  other  cases  the  joints  are  restricted  to  a  hinge-like  motion,'  as 
observed  in  the  elbow-  and  knee-joints,  and  those  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.*  The  binge-like  movement,  together  with  a  motion  towards  either 
side,  is  observed  in  the  wrist-  and  ankle-joints. 

Occasionally  joints  admit  only  of  a  rotary  motion,  as  in  the  two 
radio-ulnar  articulations  and  those  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis. 

The  most  movable  articaUtions  are  tho  ball-and-socket  joints,'  in 
which  the  head  of  one  hone  fits  into  a  more  or  less  deep  cup-shaped 
concavity  of  the  contiguous  bone.  Examples  of  such  joints  are  pre- 
sented in  the  shoulder  and  hip.  The  movements  of  these  joints  are 
those  of  flexion  and  extension,  abduction  and  adduction,  circumduction 
and  rotation. 

Of  the  different  movements  of  the  articulations,  flexion  is  that  in 
which  one  or  more  bones  of  a  joint  are  made  to  describe  an  angle  with 
othere,  in  moving  either  backward  or  forward.  Thus,  the  bending  of 
the  bones  of  the  forearm  forward  is  the  flexion  of  the  forearm  upon 
the  arm ;  the  bending  of  the  leg  backward  is  its  flexion  upon  the 
thigh.  Extension  is  the  opposite  movement  to  flexion,  in  which  the 
bones  are  generally  brought  into  a  line  with  one  another.  Thus,  the 
bending  of  the  forearm  backward  after  it  has  been  flexed,  so  as  to 
bring  it  on  the  same  line  with  the  arm,  is  the  extension  of  the  fore- 
arm. 

Abduction  is  that  movement  in  which  a  bone  is  directed  outwardly 
&om  another,  or  from  the  body ;  and  adduction  is  the  opposite  move- 
ment, in  which  a  bone  is  directed  inwardly.  Thus,  the  movement  by 
which  the  thumb  is  moved  outwardly  from  the  fingers  is  abduction, 
and  that  by  which  it  is  made  to  approach  them  is  adduction. 

Circumduction  is  the  motion  made  by  a  bone  when  its  head  acts  as 
a  pivot  and  the  distal  end  is  made  to  describe  a  circle.  This  character 
of  movement  is  best  exemplified  with  the  humerus  and  glenoid  cavity 

'  Diaithroaa;  diarthrodi&l  articulations. 
■  mi^lymoid  joints. 
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of  the  scapula.     Rotation  is  the  motion  inade  by  a  bone  when  it  rolls 
on  its  axis,  as  in  the  movements  of  the  radiun  upon  the  ulna. 

OP  THE  KELATIVH  POSITION  OP  THE  DIPPBEENT  8TEUCTDEE8 

BKTEBING  INTO  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  ABTICULATIONS. 

The  bones  articulating  by  suture  are  continnously  asBOciat«d  hj 
intorrening  flbro-cartilage,  which  is  apt  to  ossify  after  the  bones  have 
reached  maturity.  The  fibrous  periosteum  in  all  cases  passes  over  the 
sutures,  resembling  in  this  position  the  capsular  ligaments  of  movable 
joints.  In  symphyses  an  intervening  plate  of  fibro-cartilage  inti- 
mately connects  the  surfoces  of  the  contiguous  bones ;  and  they  are 
surrounded  with  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  correBponding  with  the  cap- 
suUr  ligaments  of  movable  articulations. 

In  movable  joints  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  invested 
with  a  layer  of  cartihige,  which  fVom  its  position  is  called  articular 
cartilage.'  When  the  cartilage  covers  a  depressed  or  concave  surface, 
it  usually  becomes  thicker  towards  the  borders,  so  as  to  deepen  the 
concavity ;  but  if  it  invests  a  head,  condyle,  or  other  articuUr  promi- 
nence, it  becomes  thinner  towards  the  margins. 

The  ligaments  surrounding  movable  joints  are  of  two  kinds, — the 
capsular*  and  the  band-tike  ligaments.*  The  former  are  cylindrical 
sacs,  including  by  their  extremities  the  borders  of  the  articular  but- 
fkces  of  bones,  where  they  become  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of 
the  latter,  and  fVequently  with  the  contiguous  tendons  of  mascles. 
They  vary  in  thickness,  are  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  bundles 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  highly  flexible  and  slightly  extensible.  Id 
many  positions,  broad  tendons  of  muscles,  passing  over  joint«,  assume 
their  place,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor 
muscle  of  the  thigh  and  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  backs  of  the 
phalangeal  articulations.  The  band-like  ligaments  are  accessory  to 
the  capsular  ligaments,  contributing  to  the  strength  of  joint*  in  partic- 
ular positions.  They  are  strong  bundles  of  parallel  bundles  of  fibrous 
tissue,  quite  fiexible,  but  entirely  inextensible.  They  constitute  the 
numerous  lateral  ligaments  of  the  joints. 

The  synovial  membranes  belong  to  the  class  of  serous  mem- 
branes. They  line  the  interior  of  capsular  ligaments,  and  in  the  adult 
are  reflected  upon  the  border  of  the  articular  cartilages ;  but  in  infancy 
they  invest  the  entire  cavity  of  joints.  They  secrete  a  viscid,  albu- 
minoid  liquid  resembling  the  white  of  eggs,  and  called  the  synovia, 
which  lubricates  the  surfaces  of  joints,  and,  by  lessening  IWction. 
facilitates  motion. 

The  synovial  membranes,  like  the  serous,  are  composed  of  a  layer 
of  connective  tissue,  in  which  blood-vessels  are  distributed,  and  are 
invested  on  the  fVee  surface  with  an  endothelium.    Their  inner  surface 


■  DiarthiodUl  cutilagQ.  *  Capsuln  articulftres. 


*  Pimicukr  ligMnenti. 
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is  smooth,  and  they  poseese  no  glfuids.  At  the  borders  of  joints  they 
are  irequently  thrown  into  folds  and  processes,  containing  connective 
tissue,  fat,  and  an  occasional  isolated  cartilage-cell.  These  synovial 
fringes '  apparently  act  as  cuefaiona  to  fill  up  interspaces ;  though,  from 
their  greater  vascularity  as  compared  with  other  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane, they  are  no  doubt  especially  active  in  the  production  of  synovia. 

Concave  articular  surfaces  are  frequently  rendered  deeper  by  the 
provision  of  a  band  of  fibro-cartilage  tipping  or  surrounding  their 
margin,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  shoulder  and  the 
acetabulum  of  the  hip-joint.  Occasionally  joints  are  partially  or  com- 
pletely divided  into  two  parts  by  the  introduction  of  an  interarticular 
fibro^}a^tilaginoua  disk,  as  in  the  case  of  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  knee-joint. 

In  some  instances  bones  are  connected  by  ligaments  totally  different 
from  the  ordinary  ones ;  being  composed  of  an  elastic  material,  such 
as  the  elastic  ligaments  which  conjoin  the  vertebral  arches ;  and  such 
also  is  the  nature  of  the  nuchal  ligament  which  sustains  the  head  of 
quadrupeds. 

The  various  structures  which  have  been  mentioned  as  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  articulations  consist  of  bones,  cartilages,  fibro- 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  synovial  membranes.  The  constitution  of 
bones  or  of  the  osseous  tissue  has  been  described,  but  a  consideration 
of  tbe  tissues  composing  the  remaining  structures  is  deferred  at 
present,  on  account  of  their  entering  into  the  constitution  of  many 
other  organs.  The  structure  of  the  cartilages  and  fibro-cartilages  will 
be  found  under  their  appropriate  head ;  tbe  structure  of  ligaments  in 
the  description  of  the  fibro-connective  and  elastic  tissues;  and  the 
structure  of  synovial  membranes  in  the  account  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes. 
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the  vertebral  column. 

The  vertebral  column,'  more  familiarly  known  as  the  spine, 
spinal  column,  or  backbone,  is  the  axis  of 
the  ukeleton,  and  as  such  is  a  pecuhar  charoc- 
terietic  of  the  highest  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  which  is  thence  named  the  verte- 
brata.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  articulated 
segments,  in  general  distinguished  as  verte- 
bree.*  In  the  human  skeleton  there  are  thirty- 
three  or  four  of  these  eegmenta,  and  of  them 
twenty-four  remain  permanently  distinct  bones, 
and  are  those  which  are  especially  regarded 
as  the  vertebra,  and  hence  called  the  true 
vertebrse.  The  succeeding  five  segments  ap- 
proaching maturity  ankylose  into  a  single  bone, 
which  is  named  the  sacrum ;  and  the  remaining 
four  or  five  segments,  exhibiting  a  rudimentary 
condition  of  the  others,  in  the  advance  of  age 
commonly  ankylose  into  one  or  two  pieces, 
which  together  are  named  the  coccyx,  repre- 
senting the  tail  of  other  vertebrates. 

THE  VERTEBRA, 
The  twenty- four  vcrtebne  form  a  continuous 
series  extending  fVom  the  skull  to  the  sacrum, 
and  they  successively  increase  in  size.  They 
are  nearly  alike,  and  consiat  of  similar  parts 
variously  modified  in  different  positions  to  serve 
special  purposes.  Each  in  general  is  composed 
of  an  anterior  massive  part,  named  the  cen- 
trum or  body,  and  a  posterior  part,  the  arch ; 
and  between  the  two  is  a  largo  a])erture,  the 
spinal  foramen,  which,  with  the  others,  con- 
tributes to  form  the  spinal  canal.  From  the 
areh  arc  given  off  seven  processes,  of  which 
four  are  articular,  and  the  others  consist  of  a 
pair  of  transverse  processes  and  a  spinous 
process. 


cnl  view;  eihlblUng 
TktuKB.  liolU,  iruev 
IS,  'X.  hlK  vertebTK; 
C«rvlnl  Tenebrs;  8  k 
nl  viitebne:  20  lo  21, 
vertebrffi;     •&.     mem 


'  ColumnEi  vertebralia,  or  spinalis ;  ipina  dorsi ;  rachia.     '  Spondfli  \  backbones. 
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The  centrum  or  body,'  at  the  fore  part  of  the  vertebra,  is  a  thick 
disk,  placed  horizoatally,  with  ita  front  and  eidea  aomewhat  narrowed 
towards  the  middle,  and  ita  back  Bomowhat  p,^  jl 

concave  tranevereely,  where  it  contributes 
to  form  the  epinal  foramen.  Above  and 
below  it  preaentB  broad  articular  sur&c^ 
moatly  oearly  flat,  but  with  a  alightly  ele- 
vated rim  and  a  Bomewhat  projecting  margin 
at  the  sides  and  in  front.  The  surface  of 
the  centram  in  front  and  laterally  is  more  or 
lesa  conapicuously  porous,  and  that  behind 
exhibits  a  central  pair  of  larger  foramina  for 

the  passage  of  veins  from  the  interior.  The  g^s  vnw  or  a  dobui.  vxan- 
arch'  of  the  vertebra  joins  the  back  of  the  bb*.  i-  cewrum;  a,  arUcnUi 
»»t™„  by  .iro-g,  rounded  pedicles,  b.-  ^T.S S.'t*";?pt 
hind  which  it  is  formed  by  a  pair  of  deeper  cemj?,  trmmvereeproceMis.pre- 
ahelving  lamina,  which  converge  to  the  "^i  b,  pon.rticui«  p™c«Be». 
spinous  process,  and  in  the  series  overiap  one  another  and  present  an 
imbricated  appearance.  The  upper  bordera  of  the  laminte  behind  and 
the  lower  bordera  in  fW>nt  are  roughened  for  the  attachment  of  elastic 
ligameuta,  which  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  vertebral  arches.  A  deep, 
rounded  notch  beneath  the  pedicles  and  commonly  a  shallow  one  above 
are  the  intervertebral  notches.'  These  form  between  the  adjacent 
vertebrse  large  round  or  oval  holes,  the  intervertebral  foramina, 
through  which  the  spinal  nerves  emerge.  The  spinal  foramen,  en- 
closed by  the  centrum  and  arch,  varies  in  size  and  shape  in  different 
positions,  being  larger  and  triangular  in  the  upper  and  lower  vertebra 
of  the  series,  and  smaller  and  circular  in  those  intermediate. 

Of  the  seven  processes  of  the  vertebral  arch  in  general,  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  spinous  process,'  from  which  the  vertebral  column 
has  received  it«  common  name  of  the  spine.  It  projects  backward  in 
the  median  hue  at  the  conjunction  of  the  lamine  of  the  arch,  and 
varies  in  size  and  shape  in  the  different  vertebne. 

Four  articular  processes'  spring  from  the  union  of  the  pediclea 
and  laminiB  of  the  arch, — a  pair  of  prearticular  processes*  above 
and  a  pair  of  postarticular  processes'  below.  They  are  piovided 
with  smooth,  articular  facets,  which  are  invested  with  cartilage ;  those 
of  the  prearticular  processes  looking  obliquely  backward  and  upward, 
and  those  of  the  postarticular  processes  in  the  opposite  direction.    The 

'  Corpui.  '  Arcus;  neural  arch.  '  lucisura  veiiebniles. 

'  Processui  spiDosiu ;  seural  Bpina. 

>  P.  articuUrea ;  oblique  processeB;  E;^papbf»e8. 

'  Superior  or  anterior  articular  processes  ;  prezygapopbyees ;  preaxial  zygapo- 

'  I  nferior  or  posterior  articular  processes  ;  poBtzygnpophyses  ;  postazial  zjgapo- 
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are  amall  and  weak,  and  generally  spring  irova  the  articular  columns, 
from  which  they  are  directed  outward  and  forward,  and  end  in  a  little 
tubercle. 

Additional  elements  of  the  cervical  vertebne  are  the  costal  pro- 
cesses, which  proceed  outward  iVom  the  sides  of  the  centrtim  in 
advance  of  the  transverse  processes.  Near  the  end  they  join  the 
latter  by  an  isthmus,  and  thus  enclose  between  them  the  vertebral 
foramen,  a  circular  aperture,  which,  except  in  the  last  cervical  ver- 
tebra, accommodates  the  vertebral  artery  in  its  ascent  through  the 
neck.  A  groove  between  the  processes  directed  outward  from  the 
upper  intervertebral  notch  accommodates  the  cervical  nerves.  The 
costal  process  is  commonly  described  as  part  of  the  transverae  process, 
but  it  is  rather  to  be  viewed  aa  homologous  with  the  ribs.  In  the  last 
cervical  vertebra  it  originates  as  a  separate  piece,  and  occasionally  it 
remains  permanently  distinct  and  variably  developed  as  a  movable 
cervical  rib. 

The  first  cervical  vertebra  immediately  articulates  with  and 
sustains  the  skull,  and  is  named  the  atlas.  It  differs  remarkably 
from  all  other  vertebra  in  having  no  centrum,  the  position  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  odontoid  process  ascending  from  the  centrum  of 
the  second  vertebra.  It  appears  as  a 
large  ring,  and  is  of  greater  breadth  Fie-  13. 

than  any  other  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bne. Its  most  massive  portions  form 
short  columns,'  one  on  each  side  ending 
in  the  pre-  and  postarticular  processes. 
The  articular  columns  are  joined  in 
front  by  a  transverse  bridge,  the  an- 
terior arch,'  which  is  rendered  promi- 
nent in  front  by  a  conical  median  emi-  "**  i  ^  arttcuur  ocet  tor  ti 
nence,*  and  is  provided  behind  with  a  ^^^i^^^'^^'a'"'^' ' 
circular  articular  facet,  invested  with  «.  vertebral  foMmen ;?,  prearticuiar  pro- 
cartilage,  for  movement  against  the  ^=^8,  mberde  for  th.  .r«.5Ter«=  iig^ 
odontoid  process.    From  the  back  of 

the  columns  springs  the  posterior  arch,*  which  is  double  the  extent  of 
the  former,  and  surrounds  the  spinal  foramen  back  of  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess. It  is  thickened  towards  the  middle,  and  is  variably  produced  be- 
hind in  a  tubercle  or  rudimental  spinous  process.  From  the  outer  side 
of  the  articular  columns  arise  the  conjoined  transverse  and  costal  pro- 
cesses, with  their  enclosed  vertebral  foramen.  On  the  inner  part  of  the 
columns  is  a  tubiercle  for  the  attachment  of  the  transverse  ligament, 
which  confines  the  odontoid  process  in  place.  The  prearticular  pro- 
cesses' form  deeply-concave  facets  for  the  occipital  condyles.    The 

'  Hww  Ister&les.  *  Arci 

*  Amu  poaterior. 


process :  S.  ponerlor  arch ;  1  groove  for 
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facets  are  variably  constricted,  elliptical  in  outline,  and  have  their  long 
diatDoler  convergent  forward  and  their  transverse  diameter  inclining 
inward  and  downward.  The  postarticular  processes  have  large 
circular  facets,  which  look  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  are  nearly 
straight  fore  and  aft.  and  slightly  concave  transversely. 

The  articular  columns  of  the  atlas,  together  with  the  prearticular 
processes  of  the  axis,  hold  a  more  advanced  position  than  the  corre- 
sponding columns  of  the  succeeding  vertehrK.  Prom  the  greater 
hreadth  of  the  atlas  the  vertebral  foramen  holds  a  more  external  poiti- 
tion  than  in  the  other  cervical  vertebrte.  From  the  foramen  a  variably 
deep  groove  winds  backward  and  inward,  behind  the  prearticular  pro- 
cess, for  the  passage  of  the  vertebral  artery  and  first  spinal  nerve.  The 
groove  is  sometimes  bridged  over  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  atlas, 
and  is  thus  converted  into  a  foramen.  A  loss  marked  groove  crossing 
the  atlas  behind  the  postarticular  processes  forms  part  of  the  inter- 
vertebral foramen  for  the  second  spinal  nerve. 

The  second  cervical  vertebra,  named  the  axis,'  is  remarkable  for 
its  nipple-shaped  eminence,  the  odontoid  process,'  which  ascends 
from  the  centrum  within  the  ring  of  the  atlas,  and  serves  as  a  pivot 
aronnd  which  the  latter  moves  in  the  rotation  or  turning  of  the  head. 
The  centrum  is  longer  than  in  the  succeeding  vertebra,  and  its  lower 
part  is  constructed  as  in  them.  In  iVont  it 
Fia.  u.  presents  a  median  ridge  expanding  below,  and  on 

each  side  of  this  it  is  doprossed.  The  odontoid 
process  is  slightly  thickened  towards  the  end, 
which  is  distinguished  as  the  head,  and  below 
this  it  is  slightly  narrowed  as  the  neck.  The 
former  in  front  presents  an  articular  facet,  which 
is  invested  with  cartilage,  and  is  adapted  to  that 
on  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas ;  and  the  neck 
I  P">-  behind  exhibits  another  facet,  which  is  slightly 
i  ■t^o^procen':  6,  grooved  for  the  play  of  the  transverse  ligameni. 
mniiveiM  proccs>.  wiih  the  The  sides  and  back  of  the  head  are  impressed 
S'S«rr,;ilr  by  the  .ttachment  of  the  Uter«l  odontoid  liga- 
ments,  and  the  summit  is  variably  roughened 
or  smooth  for  the  attachment  of  the  middle  ligament.  The  arch  is 
thicker  and  stronger  than  in  the  succeeding  cervical  vortehne,  and  the 
spinal  foramen  is  of  more  uniform  diameters.  The  spinous  process 
is  large  and  robust,  nearly  square  or  slightly  tapering,  sloping  and 
depressed  at  the  sides,  ridged  above,  channelled  beneath,  and  notched 
at  the  end.  The  prearticular  processes  project  outward  ftom  the  sides 
of  the  centrum,  and  are  joined  behind  by  the  pedicles  of  the  arch. 
Their  variably  circular  facets  incline  more  or  less  outward  and  down- 
ward, in  which  direction  they  are  nearly  straight,  but  fore  and  aft 


>  Epiitropheui.  *  Prucessut  odontoideiu,  or  denutiu ;  dens. 
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are  sligbtly  convex.  The  poetarticular  proceBses  conform  to  those 
of  the  succeeding  vertebne.  The  costal  procesaes  proceed  outwardly 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  prearticular  proceBses,  and  are  joined  behind 
by  the  transverse  process,  which  springs  tVom  the  usual  position.  The 
vertebral  foramen  ascends  beneath  the  prearticular  process,  and  opens 
outwardly  IVom  it. 

The  succeeding  four  cervical  vertebra  especially  accord  with  the 
general  description  of  these  as  above  given.  In  the  seventh  cervical 
vertebra '  the  spinous  process  departs  trom  the  more  common  char- 
acter, and  BSBumes  the  condition  of  that  of  the  first  thoracic  vertebra, 
being  long,  strong,  directed  obliquely  downward,  tapering,  and  ending 
in  a  thick  tubercle.  From  its  rather  abrupt  transition  of  form  and 
prominence  the  position  of  the  vertebra  to  which  it  belongs  is  readily 
distinguished  in  the  living  body.  The  vertebral  foramen  is  smaller  than 
in  the  preceding  vertebne,  and  does  not  transmit  the  vertebral  artery. 

The  thoracic  vertebrae,*  twelve  in  number,  support  the  ribs  and 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  thorax.    The  centrum  in  horizontal 
outline  is  transversely  reniform,  but  in  the  third  to  the  sixth  of  the 
Bvries  varies  from  this  shape,  in  the  greater  fore  and  aft  extent,  and 
in  appearing  more  cordiform  or  trilateral. 
The  articular  margins  are  more  prominent 
than  in  the  preceding  vertebra,  and  become 
more  so  in  the  lower  part  of  the  series ; 
and  the  intervening  portion  of  the  centrum 
also  becomes  more  conspicuously  narrowed 
towards  the  middle,  especially  at  the  sides. 
The  principal  distinctive  character  of  the 
thoracic  vertebne  is  the  costal  articular 
facets,*  which  are  mostly  half-oval,  smooth 
impressions,  situated  laterally  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  centrum  and  arch.   One  is  placed       sid«vj»w<>fa  thoracic  teit* 
at  the  upper,  the  other  at  the  lower  comer     ?"*ji''*.'"™'?'^'*^'',°'"'**!* 
of  the  centrum,  so  that  between  adjacent     bni notches is.ipinoiu  ptocob:?, 
vertebra  a  contiguous  pair  of  facets  form     '^^^'™  p"^*"'  *■  p""  *•  •**■ 
a  pit  for  the  articulation  of  the  head  of  a 

rib.  The  first  vertebra  possesses  a  complete  circular  facet  for  the 
articulation  of  the  corresponding  nb,  besides  the  usual  half-oval  facet 
for  part  of  the  second  rib.  The  last  two  vertebrm  possess  each  a 
single  complete  facet  fbr  the  corresponding  ribs,  placed  nearly  midway 
on  the  conjunction  of  the  arch  and  centrum.  The  arch  is  deeper  and 
stronger  than   in  the  cervical  vort«bra,  but  its  laminte,  succeeding 

'  V.  promineiu. 

'  Donuil  Tertebm;  v.  doreales;  t,  dorai.  The  term  doreal  applied  to  these  ver- 
tebne U  objectionable,  aa  they  are  not  more  dona]  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
tnink.  '  Fuisie  costales. 
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those  of  the  Ant  vertebra,  become  coneiderablj  shorter  or  of  lesi 
trausverae  extent.  The  spinal  foramen  is  smaller  than  in  the  cervi 
cal  or  lumbar  vertebne,  and,  though  of  much  lees  transverse  width,  ii 
wider  fore  and  afl  than  in  the  former.  It  is  mostly  circular  and  ol 
uniform  diameters,  but  in  the  first  to  the  fourth  vertebra  passes  fron 
transversely  triangular  oval  to  transversely  oval  and  circular. 

The  Bpinous  process  is  long,  pyramidal,  tapering,  directed  ob 
liquely  downward,  and  mostly  ends  in  a  narrow  tubercle  with  a  de 
Bcending  point.  It  is  longest,  most  tapering,  and  most  inclined  aIon{ 
the  middle  of  the  series.  The  first  one  inclines  much  less  than  tha 
immediately  succeeding  it,  and  ends  in  a  thick  tubercle  like  that  o 
the  last  cervical  vertebra.  The  lowest  three  or  four  are  shorter,  lea 
inclined,  and  end  in  larger  tubercles,  successively  increasing,  and  wit! 
the  last  one  disposed  to  divide  into  two.  The  articular  processe 
are  nearly  vertical  disks ;  the  upper  ones  projecting  above  the  junctio 
of  the  lamiuie  and  pedicles,  and  separated  by  a  deep  wide  notch ;  th 
lower  ones  directed  downward  fVom  the  laminro  below  the  root  of  th 
transverse  processes.  The  articular  facets  are  circular  and  flat,  th 
upper  ones  looking  backward  with  a  slight  upward  inclination,  am 
the  lower  ones  looking  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  transverse  pro 
cesses  are  long  and  robust,  directed  outward  and  backward.  The 
end  in  a  compressed  tuberosity,  in  front  of  which  is  an  oval  or  circula 
concave,  articular  facet,'  which  is  invested  with  cartilage  for  arlict 
lation  with  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs.  The  transverse  processes  of  th 
eleventh  vertebra  are  much  reduced,  and  do  not  articulate  with  th 
corresponding  ribs;  and  those  of  the  twelfth  are  almost  obsolet 
and  are  associated  with  two  additional  processes  to  be  subsequent! 
described. 

The  lumbar  vertebree,'  the  largest  and  most  robust  of  the  series,  ai 
five  in  number,  and  form  together  the  bony  axis  of  the  loins,  extendin 
iVom  the  thorax  to  the  pelvis.      The  cer 
Fiti.  16.  trum  has  the  same  shape,  especially  o 

that  of  the  lower  thoracic  vertebrte,  but 
slightly  more  prominent  at  the  articuU 
margins,  and  more  conspicuously  nnn-owc 
in  the  intermediate  position.  The  arch 
proportionately  of  leas  depth  than  in  moi 
of  the  preceding  vertebrEB,  so  that  wic 

intervals  are  left  between  the  lamina  c 
Sim  view  or  *  tniBAR  vebtebba.  -     ■  i 

1,  centrum :  2,  nidi  of  ihe  areh ;  3, 4.  the  Contiguous  vertcbrte,  not  existmg  els 
Intervertebral  roiohes;  5,  npiiious     where,  except  between  the  Upper  ccr^'ical 

proceM;8,lru«Te™eproceM;7,pre-       _,  .       .    ,  .       ,  .i 

8,p«iurticuiarpn>ceeses.  The  Spinal  foramcn  IS   larger  than  : 

other  vertebrse.  being  about  as  wide  tran 

vorsely  as  that  of  the  cer\-icals.  but  wider  fore  and  aft.    As  in  the  latte 

I  Fossa  trensvenalis.  '  V.  lumbortim. 
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it  ia  also  triangular,  but  of  more  equal  proportions  and  rounded  in  front 
instead  of  being  straight.  The  spinous  process  is  a  broad  vertical 
plate,  thin  at  its  upper  border  but  thickening  below,  directed  back- 
ward, with  slight  inclination  downward,  and  ending  in  an  elliptical 
tubercle.  In  the  first  and  laet  vertebne  it  is  a  little  shorter  and  of  less 
depth  than  in  the  others,  and  the  tubercle  of  the  first  one  is  thicker 
and  triangular,  and  is  mostly  notched  below.  The  articular  processes 
together,  between  contiguous  vertebnb,  form  conspicuons  eminences  in 
the  internal  of  the  spinous  and  transverse  processes.  The  prearttcular 
processes  ascend  IVom  between  the  pedicles  and  lamine,  and  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  wide,  deep  notch  above  the  latter.  Their  articular  facets 
are  vertically  nearly  straight,  transversely  concave,  and  look  towards 
each  other.  The  postarticular  processes  descend  iVom  the  junction 
of  the  laminae  and  spinous  process,  and  are  separated  by  a  deep  notch 
below  the  latter.  They  are  received  between  the  prearticular  processes 
of  the  adjacent  vertebrse,  and  have  narrower  and  transversely  convex 
facets,  which  look  outward  to  those  of  the  former.  The  transverse 
processes  are  long,  narrow,  flattened,  and  commonly  tapering,  but 
sometimes  expanded  at  the  ends,  and  are  directed  outward  with  a  slight 
bend  backward.  In  the  series  they  successively  increase  tn  length  to 
the  third  or  fourth,  and  then  again  diminish. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  prearttcular  processes  of  the  first  and 
second  lumbar  vertebne  there  projecta  an  elliptical  tubercle,  named  the 
metapophysis.'  Less  well  produced  it  exists  in  a  similar  position  in 
the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  and  ftirther  in  a  successively  more  rudimen- 
tary condition  in  the  other  lumbars.  In  some  animals,  as  the  rabbit, 
the  metapophyses  are  long,  conspicuous  processes,  and  in  the  armadUlos 
serve  to  support  the  osseous  buckler  which  covers  the  body.  In  the 
same  vertebrm  a  less  prominent  process,  the  anapophysis,*  occupies 
the  angle  between  the  former  and  the  transverse  process,  which  like- 
wise is  better  represented  in  some  other  animals,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
cat  and  the  dog. 

Structure  of  the  vertebree.  The  vertebral  centra  are  composed  of 
spongy  substance  with  a  thin  covering  of  compact  substance ;  and  the 
principal  plates  and  fibres  of  the  former  are  for  the  most  part  arranged 
vertically,  and  are  intersected  by  others.  The  vertebral  arches  and 
their  processes  contain  a  less  proportion  of  spongy  substance.  The 
centra  are  traversed  by  large  channels,  for  veins,  especially  conspicuous 
in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  vertebne.  The  channels  ordinarily  com* 
mence  in  pairs  at  the  corresponding  foramina  of  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  centra,  whence  they  advance  a  short  distance  and  then  diverge 
to  open  at  the  sides  of  the  centra. 

>  Hsmmillkr;  process ;  processus  maniinillMia;  posterior  superior  tubercle. 
■  AccMsoiy  process ;  p.  acceesorius ;  inferior  posterior  tubercle. 
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The  sacrum'  is  a  large,  curved,  pyramidal  bone,  situated  at  tl; 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  wedged  between  the  hi] 
bones,  with  which  it  forms  the  pelvis.  In  childhood  it  consists  of  fi\ 
distinct  pieces,  the  sacral  vertebrse,  but  these  approaching  maturit 
become  completely  ankylosed  into  a  single  boae,  which  affords  a  fin 
basis  of  articulation  to  the  bip-bones.  The  existence  of  a  sacrun 
which  in  different  animals  conaistB  of  a  variable  number  of  ank; 
loeed  vertebra,  is  correlated  with  the  presence  of  pelvic  limbs,  an 

FiQ.  17.  Pio.  la 


niOMT  VIEW  or  TBI  BACiiiTH,     1,  tnniTeng  Bxci  viiv  of  the  bacruh.    1,  millmeiit 

ridges,  tndlcalinK  the  original  Hpkratloti  of  splnotu  piocenet:  2.  2,  Hcial  cuul:  3,  S,  rui 

the  bone  Into  Ave  segments:  2,  ucralfonmlnB;  mental  anlculu  proceaea;  i.  comu;  5,  »ct 

S,  pramomorj ;  i,  srOcuUr  surface  fbrlheblp-  fcramIn»;fl.B,  rudlmentaltraniveraeproceBw 

bone:   fi.   ncnl   border  of  the   aacro-aclatic  T,  artlcular^urlkee  loi  the  hip-bone:  8.  saci 

notch:  S.  base  at  ibeaacrum,  with  lis  articular  border  or  the  ucn>«clatlc  notches;  9,  anlcul 

nirface  for  the  last  lumbar  vertebra ;  7.  wing  ■urikoe  for  Ibe  last  lumbar  rertebra ;  10,  pi 

of  the ■acrtuu ;  B, preartlcular  process;  9,  apex  aillculai  procesies  forthc  lalterbone;  ll,api 

of  the  aacruia.  witti  its  articular  surlbce  (brthe  of  the  sacrum ;  12,  mugh  surface  on  the  wli 

oocoyi;  10.  cornu  of  the  last  vertebral  arch;  of  Ibesacrum.  forthesacio-lliacllgameata. 
II,  noteb  tOi  the  lut  aacral  nerre. 


when  these  are  absent,  or  are  disconnected  with  the  vertebral  columi 
isolated  vertebne  form  an  uninterrupted  series  from  the  skull,  or  ce 
vical  region,  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  as  exemplified  in  cetaceans,  snake 
and  fishes. 

The  sacrum  is  a  very  variable  bone  in  its  proportions,  degree  o 
curvature,  and  in  other  respects.  The  vertebral  segments  of  which 
is  composed  successively  decrease  in  size  and  in  degree  of  developmen 
Its  npper  part,  or  base,  is  widest  and  thickest,  and  articulates  wit 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  It  tapers  below  to  the  apex,  which  artici 
lates  with  the  coccyx.  Its  sides  form  strong  processes,  named  tt 
wings,  which  articulate  with  the  hip-bones. 

'  Oi  sacrum;  os  latum. 
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The  sacrum  differs  but  little  in  length  and  breadth,  though  com- 
monly the  latt«r  dimensioo  is  the  greater.  It  is  directed  obliquely 
backward  Drom  the  vertebral  column  above,  so  that  its  base  ie  placed 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  position  of  its  apex.  Tbe  median  pro- 
jecting portion  of  its  base  is  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  forming 
wilb  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  centrum  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
the  conspicuous  sacro- vertebral  angle,  which  overhangs  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis. 

The  anterior  broadest  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  variably  concave 
and  smooth,  and  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 
Its  median  portion  is  formed  by  tbe  vertebral  centra,  and  exhibits  a 
series  of  four  transverse  ridges,  which  indicate  the  original  lines  of 
separation.  On  each  side  are  the  four  large  anterior  sacral  foram- 
ina, which  communicate  inwardly  with  the  sacral  canal,  and  are 
directed  outwardly  in  large  grooves  on  the  sacral  wing. 

The  posterior  surface  of  tbe  sacrum,  of  less  width  than  tbe  ante- 
rior, is  convex  and  very  uneven.  Its  median  portion  is  composed  of 
the  arches  of  the  sacral  vertebne  co-ossified  in  a  usually  continuous 
plate,  at  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which  are  large  notches  com- 
municating with  the  sacral  canal.  The  upper  sacf al  notch '  is  wide, 
and  is  closed  in  the  recent  condition  by  tbe  last  pair  of  elastic  liga- 
ments. The  lower  sacral  notch'  is  narrower,  is  usually  produced  by 
imperfection  of  the  arch  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra,  and  in  the  recent 
slate  is  closed  by  a  fibrous  membrane.  Frequently  this  notch  is  ex- 
tended upward  by  a  similar  imperfection  in  one  or  more  of  the  arches 
of  tbe  sacral  vertebne  above. 

Between  tbe  sacral  notches  extend  a  series  of  median  tubercles  as 
spinous  processes,  which  are  very  variably  produced  in  different 
specimens.  The  upper  three  or  four  are  often  more  or  less  united  in  a 
broken  ridge,  and  often  those  of  the  lower  one  or  two  sacral  vertebne 
appear  as  a  pair  of  tubercles  for  each,  very  variably  produced, — some- 
times to  a  greater  degree  than  the  upper  ones,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
at  all.  The  open  arch  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra  leaves  the  pedicles  as 
a  pair  of  downward-projecting  hook-like  processes,*  the  comua,  be- 
neath which  the  notch  forms  part  of  the  intervertebral  fonuneu  for 
the  exit  of  the  last  sacral  nerve. 

On  each  side  of  the  sacrum  are  the  posterior  sacral  foramina, 
smaller  than  the  anterior,  situated  directly  opposite,  and,  like  them, 
communicating  inwardly  with  the  sacral  canal.  Internally  the  foram- 
ina are  skirted  by  feeble  processes,  mdimentary  of  the  articular  pro- 
cesses of  the  preceding  vertebne.  Above  the  foramina,  at  the  sides 
of  tbe  upper  sacral  notch,  is  a  pair  of  well-produced  articular  processes, 
which  articulate  with  those  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  External 
to  the  position  of  the  posterior  sacral  foramina  is  an  irregular  tuber- 

1  Hiattu  Mcniit.  *  Inciaun  ucro^occygeft.  *  Comtu  Mcnli*. 
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cular  ridge,  which  eeems  to  correspond  with  the  extremities  of  thi 
traDBverse  procesases  of  the  vertcbrte. 

The  base  of  the  Bacrum,  directed  upward  and  forward,  presents  i 
median,  traasversely  elliptical,  flat  surface  for  articulation  with  thi 
centrum  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  Laterally  the  base  expands  out 
wardlj  on  the  sacral  wing  in  a  quadrate  smooth  Burface,  which  con 
tributes  to  the  upper  division  of  the  pelvis.  Behind  the  base  are  thi 
pro-articular  processes  of  the  sacrum,  separated  by  the  sacral  notch. 

The  apex  of  the  sacrum  ends  in  a  transverse  elliptical  articular  facei 
for  the  coccyx. 

The  wings'  of  the  sacrum  appear  as  strong,  lateral,  pyramida 
processes,  with  the  base  directed  upward  and  forward,  and  thenc< 
tapering  downward.  The  most  prominent  part  of  the  base  behinc 
forms  a  tuberous  prominence  which  jeprosents  the  transverse  proces 
of  tho  first  sacral  vertebra.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  wing  outwardly 
ie  the  iliac  articular  surface,'  a  vertical,  uneven  plane  of  irregula: 
reniform  outline.  It  usually  extends  upon  the  upper  two  sacral  ver 
tebne,  but  sometimes  reaches  a  little  way  on  the  third  vertebra.  Be 
hind  and  below  the  articular  surface  is  a  more  uneven  surface,  whici 
gives  attachment  to  the  strong  posterior  sacro-iliac  and  sacro-eciati< 
ligaments. 

The  sacral  canal*  is  the  continuation  of  the  vertebral  cana 
through  the  sacrum,  in  which  it  follows  the  curvature  of  the  foone 
It  is  triangular,  widest  transversely,  and  narrows  in  its  descent.  I 
communicates  laterally  by  apertures  which  open  into  the  anterior  am 
ptosterior  sacral  foramina  for  the  transmiB»ion  of  the  corresponding 
nerves. 

The  sacrum  accords  in  structure  with  tho  vertebrae  above. 

In  tho  female  the  sacrum  is  commonly  shorter  and  broader  in  pro 
portion  to  its  length,  and  usually  is  less  curved,  than  in  the  male. 

Occasionally  tho  sacrum  is  composed  of  six  vertebral  segments 
including  five  pairs  of  sacral  foramina.  Commonly  the  additiona 
segment  is  the  first  coccygeal  vertebra,  which  in  its  coalescence  witl 
the  sacrum  more  or  less  conforms  in  its  development  to  the  usual  con 
dition  of  the  last  sacral  vertebra.  Less  A-equently  the  increase  is  dui 
to  the  ankylosis  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  which  also  is  variablj 
modified  to  conform  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  first  sacral  ver 
tcbra.  In  such  cases  tho  modification  may  be  confined  to  one  side 
while  the  other  retains  more  or  \em  of  its  usual  condition.  Sometime 
the  co-OBsification  of  tho  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  sacrum  is  latent 
only,  while  the  centra  remain  unankyloseU.  Rarely  the  number  ol 
sacral  vertebrae  is  reduced  to  four,  in  which  condition  there  is  ai 
equivalent  accession  either  to  the  lumbar  or  tho  coccygeal  series. 


'  Canal  ifl  siicralU. 
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The  posterior  portion  of  the  sacrum  is  very  variable  in  the  degree 
of  production  of  the  arches  and  procosses  of  the  sacral  vertebrte. 
Frequently  int«rval8  occur  between  the  laminie  of  the  segments,  es- 
pecially between  those  of  the  first  and  second  sacral  vertebrae.  This 
condition  is  often  accompanied  by  deficient  union  between  the  laminie 
of  each  arch  and  imperfect  development  of  the  spinous  process.  The 
notch  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal  is  variably  extended,  some- 
times even  the  entire  length  of  the  sacrum. 


The  coccyx'  succeeds  the  sacrum,  and  continues  its  triangle  and 
curvature  downward  and  forward.     It  is  composed  of  four  or  five  seg- 
ments  or  coccygeal  vertebrs,  which   are 
homologous  with  the  caudal  or  tail  vertebne  of  Fio.  19. 

other  animals,  and  differ  from  the  preceding 
vertebra  of  the  series  in  being  reduced  to  the 
moat  rudimentary  condition. 

The  first  coccygeal  vertebra  is  beat  devel- 
oped, and  nearly  conforms  to  the  last  one  of 
the  sacrum.     It  consists  of  a  centrum,  of  flat- 
tened cylindrical  shape,  with  lateral,  wing-like, 
blunt-puintod  processes).     Between    these  and        postemoii  v:ew    op  thb 
the  contiguous  margin  of  the  sacrum  on  each     coccrx.  i.i9nte«ii]ent:2,2, 
side  is  a  notch,  which  in  the  recent  state  is    ^^"'"fl.^oTCT  tol^  ^ 
converted  by  the  sacro-sciatic   ligament  into    crgMi  vertebra, 
a  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  fifth  sacntl 

nerve.  From  behind  the  centrum  ascend  a  pair  of  processes,  the  comua,' 
which  represent  the  pedicles  of  a  vertebral  arch.  These  join  correspond- 
ing descending  processes  of  the  sacrum,  and  with  them  enclose  the 
intervertebral  foramina  for  the  fifth  sacral  nerves.  The  remaining  coc- 
cygeal vertebne  are  rudimentary  centra,  successively  decreasing  in  size. 
The  second  coccygeal  vertebra  commonly  poaeesBes  a  short,  blunt,  lateral 
process,  lietween  which  and  the  first  vertebra  is  a  notch.  This  is  con- 
verted by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament  into  an  intervertebral  foramen  for 
the  passage  of  the  last  spinal  nerve.  The  fifth  coccygeal  vertebra, 
when  distinguishable,  is  a  little  nodule  of  bone,  which  in  early  youth 
becomes  united  with  the  fourth  vertebra.  The  union  of  the  coccygeal 
vertebne  is  very  variable.  Commonly  after  adult  age  the  lower  two  or 
three  are  ankylosed,  while  the  first  remains  separate,  or  this  may  be 
united  with  the  second,  and  the  others  be  united  in  another  piece. 
Sometimes  the  first  vertebra  is  united  with  the  sacrum,  and  the  other 
vertebne  are  joined  in  two  or  in  a  single  piece.  Late  in  life  all  the 
coccygeal  vertebne  may  be  ankylosed  together,  and  sometimes  with 
the  sacrum. 

'  Oi  coccygU  i  oesa  coccygia ;  cauda,  rump-bone ;  crupper>bone.      ■  C.  coccvgea. 
fi 
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THE  VEHTEBRA.I,  COLUMN  VIEWED  ENTIRE. 

The  vertebral  column,  or  spine,  is  an  upright,  flexuoso  pillar,  in  whic) 
the  vertebne  form  the  shaft,  and  the  Bacrum,  with  the  coccyx,  formi 
the  base.  From  the  atlas  as  the  capital,  the  shall  gradually  enlargei 
to  its  base,  which  is  a  curved  wedge  firmly  inserted  between  the  hip 
bones.  It  is  the  central  pillar  of  support  to  the  skeleton ;  upoD  it  rent 
the  skull;  its  sides  sustain  the  ribs  with  the  sternum,  to  which  ar> 
suspended  the  upper  limbs ;  and  through  the  sacrum  it  transmits  thi 
weight  of  the  body  to  the  lower  limbs. 

The  average  length  of  the  spine  is  estimated  to  be  about  twenty 
eight  inches  in  the  male  and  a  couple  of  inches  less  in  the  female 
From  this  size  it  commonly  deviates  but  little,  the  difference  of  statun 
among  persons  depending  mainly  on  variation  in  the  length  of  thi 
lower  limbs.  At  birth  it  is  proportionately  longer  in  consequence  oi 
the  relatively  short  growth  of  the  limbs.  Its  gradual  growth  continue 
until  about  twenty-five  years. 

In  a  side  view  the  spino  presents  a  succession  of  curves  altematinf 
in  direction,  and  due  to  difTerence  in  thickness  between  the  front  am 
back  part  of  the  centra  of  the  vertebne  and  the  intervertebral  disks 
most  conspicuously  observed  in  the  lumbar  region,  especially  in  thi 
last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  adjacent  intervertebral  disks.  The  curves 
named  from  their  position,  are  the  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  an( 
s aero- coccygeal,  of  which  the  first  and  third  are  convex  in  front  an< 
concave  behind,  and  the  others  are  the  reverse.  The  upper  three  curve 
gently  merge  in  one  another,  but  the  last  one  is  more  abrupt,  its  poin 
of  departure  being  the  s  aero -vertebral  angle,  which  is  formed  by  thi 
centrum  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum 
The  upper  curves  are  in  a  measure  proportioned  in  dei^ree  with  oni 
another,  and  ordinarily  increase  or  decrease  together.  They  are  in 
fluenced  by  habit,  and  thus  become  more  pronounced  in  persons  whosi 
occupation  retains  them  habitually  in  a  bent  position,  as  in  the  miner 
and  are  less  conspicuously  marked  in  those  habitually  erect,  as  in  thi 
soldier.  At  birth  they  are  slight,  augment  as  the  child  learns  to  stanc 
and  walk,  and  gradually  increase  to  matunty.  Subsequently,  uninflu 
enccd  foy  special  occupations,  they  continue  with  little  or  no  obvioui 
change  until  late  in  life,  when  with  the  advance  of  years  they  slowl] 
increase,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  diminution  of  stature  of  old  age. 

The  curves  of  the  spine  contribute  to  its  elasticity,  and  thus  rendei 
it  less  Uablo  to  injuries  than  if  it  were  straight;  the  direction  of  th< 
curves  also  in  the  thorax  and  pelvis  contributes  to  the  capacity  of  theii 
cavities.  More  or  less  lateral  curvature  with  the  convexity  directet 
towards  the  right,  frequently  observed  in  the  thoracic  region,  is  attrib 
utod  to  more  habitual  use  of  the  right  upper  limb. 

In  the  front  view  of  the  spine  the  vertebne  are  observed  to  hav( 
their  greatest  width  at  the  transverse  processes.    The  atlas  is  aboui 
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equal  in  width  with  the  first  thoracic  vertebra,  and  th^e  are  the  widest 
of  the  series  except  the  lumbar  vertebm.  The  axis  underj^ea  an  abrupt 
decrease  in  width,  and  with  the  succeeding  two  cervical  vertebne  is 
the  narrowest  of  the  series  except  the  lowest  two  thoracic  vertebne. 
The  lower  cervical  vertebne  Buccessively  increase,  and  the  first  thoracic 
vertebra  undergoes  a  more  abrupt  enlargement  to  the  width  of  the 
atlas.  The  other  thoracic  vertebra  gnulually  diminish  in  width  to  the 
last,  which  is  the  narrowest  of  all  the  vertebne.  The  first  lumbar  ver- 
tebra abruptly  increases  to  nearly  the  width  of  the  atlas,  and  the 
others  successively  increase  to  the  third,  the  widest  of  the  vertebne, 
and  then  again  slightly  diminish  to  the  last  one.  The  sacrum  at  its 
base,  with  an  abrupt  increase,  is  nearly  half  the  width  more  than  the 
widest  portion  of  the  spine  above,  and  it  thence,  with  the  coccyx,  rapidly 
tapers  to  the  end  of  the  column.  The  centra  of  the  vertebrte  from 
that  of  the  axis  gradually  become  broader  to  that  of  the  first  or  second 
thoracic  vertebra,  then  diminish  to  that  of  the  fourth,  and  thence  again 
increase  in  breadth  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  In  the  side 
view  the  centra  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  are  of  nearly  uniform  width 
to  the  last,  while  those  of  the  thoracic  vertebne  successively  increase, 
and  those  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  remain  nearly  uniform.  The  artic- 
ular processes,  from  the  lower  pair  of  the  axis  to  those  of  the  sacrum, 
form  a  continuous  ridge,  extending  on  each  side  of  the  spine  along  the 
hne  of  junction  of  the  pedicles  and  lamina  of  the  arches.  Immedi- 
ately in  advance  of  the  ridge  are  situated  the  intervertebral  foramina, 
and  behind  the  ridge  is  the  vertebral  groove.  In  front  of  the  cervi- 
cal portion  of  the  ridge  are  the  transverse  and  costal  processes,  with 
the  included  vertebral  foramen,  through  which  ascends  the  vertebral 
artery.  From  the  tidge  of  the  thoracic  vertebrffl  project  the  transverse 
processes,  together  forming  a  curve  conforming  to  that  of  the  ver< 
tebro.  From  the  last  thoracic  vertebra  to  the  sacrum  the  adjoining 
articular  processes  and  metapophyses  produce  a  row  of  conspicuous 
eminences,  situated  behind  the  bases  of  the  transverse  processes.  The 
articular  processes  of  the  atlas,  together  with  the  upper  pair  of  the 
axis,  form  on  each  side  a  short  column,  which  is  situated  in  advance  of 
the  position  of  the  articular  ridge  below,  and  is  immediately  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  skull. 

The  intervertebral  foramina  appear  at  the  sides  of  the  spine,  from 
the  axis  to  the  sacrum,  as  a  row  of  largo  round  or  oval  apertures, 
formed  by  the  apposition  of  adjacent  intervertebral  notches,  of  which 
the  upper  are  the  larger  in  the  cervical  region,  while  the  lower  are  the 
larger  in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  regions.  Above  and  below  they  are 
formed  by  the  contiguous  pedicles,  in  front  by  the  centra  and  interver- 
tebral disks,  and  behind  by  the  conjoined  articular  processes  and  their 
capsular  ligaments. 

The  vertebral  grooves,  for  the  lodgement  of  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  back  of  the  trunk,  extend  along  the  spine  on  each  side  of  the 
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BpinouB  proceBseB  outwardly  to  the  articular  processes.  In  the  cervical 
r^ion  they  are  shallow;  in  the  thoracic  region  they  are  deep,  and 
extend  farther  outwardly  to  the  cuds  of  the  transverse  processes;  in 
the  lumbar  region  they  are  narrower  and  shallower,  and  are  defined 
outwardly  by  the  articular  eminences ;  and  on  the  sacrum  they  become 
more  shallow  and  tapering,  and  are  defined  by  the  articular  rudi- 
ments skirting  the  sacral  foramina.  An  additional  groove  ext«rnal 
to  the  principal  ones,  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  ie  formed  between 
the  articular  eminences  and  the  ends  of  the  transverse  processoB. 

The  bottoms  of  the  vertebral  grooves  are  formed  by  the  laminse  of 
the  vertebral  arches,  which  are  closely  fitted  and  imbricated  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cervical  and  in  the  thoracic  region,  except  between 
the  last  two  vcrtebne  of  the  latter.  The  laminte  of  these  and  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrte,  together  with  their  postarticular  processes,  form  a 
scries  of  quadrate  plates  which  are  directed  downward,  and  are  received 
into  square  grooves  fonned  by  the  contiguous  prearticular  processes. 
Considerable  intervals  occur  between  the  lamins,  which  in  the  recent 
state  are  closed  by  elastic  ligaments.  This  arrangement,  while  it 
permits  a  considerable  degree  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  spine  in 
the  lumbar  region,  closely  restricts  any  lateral  motion.  The  intervals 
between  the  laminte  of  the  intermediate  cerii-ical  vertebne  increase  or 
decrea^  with  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  neck,  and  in  the  recent 
condition  are  occupied,  like  all  similar  intervals,  with  elastic  ligaments. 
Large  intervals  also  exist  between  the  arches  of  the  axis  and  the  atlas, 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  occipital  bone,  and  these  in  the  recent 
state  are  occupied  by  loose  membranous  ligaments,  which  are  pierced 
laterally  by  the  first  and  second  pair  of  intervertebral  foramina. 

The  spinous  processes  form  a  continuous  crest  from  the  axis  to  the 
sacrum.  The  crest  approaches  the  surface  of  the  body,  so  that  the 
ends  of  the  processes  may  be  felt  along  a  median  groove  of  the  back 
of  the  trunk  and  the  prominence  of  the  sacrum;  but  in  the  neck  the 
processes  mostly  are  deeply  situated  between  the  lateral  muscles. 
Absent  in  the  atlas,  the  spinous  process  is  large  in  the  axis ;  then 
abruptly  reduced  in  the  three  or  four  succeeding  vertebne,  it  again 
becomes  large  and  prominent  in  the  last  one.  Together  the  cervical 
spinous  processes  form  a  deep  curve  with  the  concavity  behind ;  those 
of  the  axis  and  last  vertebra  forming  the  ends  of  the  curve.  The 
slope  backward  of  the  laminic  and  articular  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrffi,  the  shortness  of  the  intermediate  spinous  processes,  and  the 
channelled  condition  beneath  of  that  of  the  axis,  all  favor  the  extension 
of  the  head.  The  spinous  process  of  the  first  thoracic  vertebra  is 
nearly  like  that  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  in  form  and  direction. 
Those  following  are  more  tapering,  abruptly  incline  more  downward, 
successively  inerenee  in  this  disposition,  and  become  closely  applied  to 
one  another  in  an  imbricated  manner.  Below  the  middle  of  the  series 
they  become  successively  less  inclined  and   more  separated  towards 
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the  ends,  and  in  the  laat  two  are  directed  nearly  horizontally  hack- 
irard.  In  the  lumhar  region  the  deep  laminar  spinous  proceRses  are 
directed  horizontally  backward,  and  are  separated  by  well-marked 
intervals.  On  the  sacrum  the  crest  of  the  spinous  processes  gradually 
Bubaides. 

The  spinal  canal,  formed  by  the  succession  of  tho  spinal  foramina, 
extends  ftom  the  occipital  foramen,  where  it  communicates  with  tho 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  to  the  second  coccygeal  vertebra.  Its  lower 
extremity  is  closed  by  the  posterior  eacro-coccygeal  ligament,  which 
occupies  the  notch  behind  the  lowest  sacral  vertebne  and  the  corre- 
sponding interval  of  the  adjacent  coccygeal  vertebra.  The  canal  in 
front  is  formed  by  the  vertebral  centra  and  intervertebral  disks  oon- 
nected  throughout  by  the  common  posterior  vertebral  ligament,  and 
behind  by  tho  vertebral  archos  and  intervening  elastic  ligaments.  At 
the  sides  it  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  thirty  •one  pairs  of  inter- 
vertebral foramina  for  the  transmission  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels. It  is  most  capacious  in  the  lumbar  region,  nearly  as  large  in 
the  neck,  less  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  least  in  the  sacrum,  where 
it  tApeis  to  the  lower  end.  In  tho  neck  it  is  trilaterally  prismatic, 
becomes  cylindrical  in  the  thoracic  region,  and  is  again  trilaterally 
prismatic  in  the  lumbar  region  and  sacrum,  tapering  away  in  the  latter. 
In  the  neck  it  is  much  wider  transversely  than  fore  and  aft,  and  is  flat 
in  (Vont ;  in  the  lumbar  region  it  is  of  greater  fore  and  aft  extent,  and 
rounded  in  front;  and  in  the  sacrum  it  is  more  of  the  relative  propor- 
tions and  shape  of  that  in  the  neck. 

The  first  and  second  pair  of  intervertebral  foramina  open  behind 
the  articular  processes  between  the  occipital  bone  and  atlas  and  between 
the  latter  and  the  axis.  Those  succeeding  to  the  sacrum  open  in  advance 
of  the  articular  processes.  Those  of  the  sacrum  open  in  a  correspond- 
ing position  into  the  recesses  of  the  sacral  foramina,  except  the  last 
pair,  which  open  between  the  cornua  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  The 
last  pair,  at  the  end  of  the  spinal  canal,  open  outwardly  between  the 
first  and  second  coccygeal  vertebrte  and  the  sacro-sciatic  ligament. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  VBBTBBRAL  COLUMN. 
In  the  embryo,  ossification  of  the  vertebne  commences  in  corre- 
sponding cartilaginous  segments,  which  are  developed  around  the 
notochordal  axis  of  the  embryo.  In  different  positions  of  tho  column 
it  occurs  l>om  the  eighth  week  to  three  and  a  half  months,  proceeding 
generally  fVom  three  principal  centres  for  each  vertebra, — one  for  the 
main  portion  of  the  centrum,  and  one  for  each  half  of  the  arch,  in- 
cluding a  small  contiguous  portion  of  the  centnim.  At  birth  all  the 
vertabne  except  the  atlas  and  the  axis  consist  of  three  osseous  pieces, 
which  accord  with  the  original  centres.  As  growth  proceeds,  the  laminte 
of  the  arches  for  the  most  part  coalesce  before  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
Those  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebne  unite  fVom  the  second  to  the  third 
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or  fourth  year.  The  processes  are  exogenous  growths  from  the  arch, 
which  for  some  time  remains  connected  with  the  main  part  of  the 
centrum  by  the  neuro-central  suture,  which  is  obJitorated  ftxtm  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  year.  The  vertebne  gradually  assume  and  nearly 
reach  their  complete  shape  and  proportions  about  puberty,  Bubsequently 
to  which  they  acquire  a  number  of  epiphyses.  A  pair  of  these  appear 
on  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  ceotrum  in  the  form  of  a  marginal  Eone, 

Fto.  31. 
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bra  of  a  fixtua,  In  a  cuttUginoiu  condition, 
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TEBiJi.  a.  tboracli' vertebro,  vitta  tbe  eidpbym 
4,B,  to  tbe  tranaTerae  proceasea ;  6.  to  Ibe  apluoiu 
proce9(;and  ?,  to  tbeceDtruDi:  b,  areb  with  Ita 
piDceesea:  and  c,  centrum  ofa  lumbar  Tertebra; 
l.a.eplpbjiesar  Ibe  tranaTeree  proce»»;  fl,  of 
the  aplnous  proceii ;  T,  8,  of  tbe  centrum ;  9. 10, 
eplpbrsei  of  tbe  metapophraes. 


attached  to  tbe  latt«r  by  cartilage,  from  which  the  centrum  continues 
to  grow.  Small  epiphyses  also  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  spinous  and 
transverse  processes  of  tbe  thoracic  and  lumbar  rertebre,  and  likewise 
to  the  metapophyses  of  the  latter.  The  different  epiphyses  make  their 
appearance  up  to  eighteen  years,  and  unite  with  the  chief  part  of  the 
vertebra  fVom  that  time  up  to  twenty-five  years. 

The  atlas  at  birth  consists  of  two  lateral  portions,  corresponding 
with  the  half-arches  of  the  succoediug  vertebne,  united  by  the  anterior 
arch  in  the  condition  of  cartilage,  in  which  one  or  two  ossific  centres 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  second  year.  Ankylosis  of  the  lateral 
portions  behind  occurs  al>out  the  fourth  year,  and  with  the  anterior 
arch  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  year. 

The  axis  at  birth  commonly  consists  of  four  osseous  piece8,^-one 
for- the  lower  i>arl  of  the  eontrtim,  one  for  the  upper  part,  with  the 
odontoid  process,  and  two  for  the  half-arches.  The  odontoid  process 
originates  in  a  pair  of  ossitic  contros,  which  coalesce,  and  later  an  ad- 
ditional centre  appears  in  the  summit  and  spoedily  unites  with  the  rest. 
The  pieces  all  coalesce  by  the  filth  or  sixth  year.  As  in  the  other 
vertebra;,  an  eiiiphyslH  is  added  to  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the 
centrum. 

In  the  seventh  cervical  vorlcbra  the  costal  processes  are  produced 
from  separate  centres,  and  they  ankylose  with  the  chief  part  of  the 
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vcrfebra  nx>tn  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  year.  Rarely  one  or  both  remain 
separate  and  become  larger  than  usual,  thus  forming  cervical  ribs. 
Ad  epiphysis  also  appears  on  the  end  of  the  spinous  process,  as  in  the 
succeeding  vertebrie. 

In  the  sacrum  each  vertebral  segment  commences  with  three  pri- 
mary centroB  of  ossification,  as  in  the  vertebne  above.  Later  an 
additional  pair  of  cootres  appear  in  the  lateral  portions  of  the  upper 
three  or  four  segments.  At  birth  the  sacrum  commonly  consists  of  five 
osseous  pieces  for  each  of  the  upper  three  segments,  and  three  for  each 
of  the  other  two  segments.  The  pieces  of  each  segment  coalesce  to 
form  the  sacral  vertebrse  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year.  As  in  the 
"vertebrfc  above,  epiphyseal  zones  make  their  appearance  on  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  of  each  centrum  subsequent  to  puberty.  The  sacral 
vertebree  commence  to  ankylose  through  their  lateral  portions  about 
the  tenth  year,  then  unite  through  their  arches,  and  finally  through 
their  centra  approaching  adult  age.  Near  the  latter  period  a  thin 
epiphyseal  plate  appears  in  the  position  of  the  articular  surface  for 
the  hip-bone,  and  another  on  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  below.  Small 
epiphyses  also  appear  on  the  tips  of  the  two  or  three  upper  spinous 
processes.  The  complete  fusion  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  sacrum  may 
extend  to  twenty-five  years  or  later. 

The  coccyx  does  not  commence  to  ossify  until  after  birth ;  a  single 
centre  appearing  successively  in  each  segment  at  variable  periods  up  to 
near  puberty,  after  which  epiphyseal  zones  appear  on  the  articular  sur- 
iaces,  as  on  the  centra  of  the  vertebne  above.  The  coccygeal  vertebne 
usually  coalesce  successively  from  below  upward,  the  last  two  uniting 
shortly  after  puberty.  Commonly  the  lower  three  or  four  become  anky- 
losed  before  middle  age,  while  the  union  of  these  with  the  first  coccygeal 
vertebra,  and  of  this  with  the  sacrum,  occurs  at  variable  periods  late  in 
life. 

ARTICULATIONS  OP  THE  VEKTEBKAL  COLtTHN. 

The  articniations  of  the  vertebral  column  are  formed  between  the 
centn^  the  laminie,  the  articular  processes,  and  the  spinous  processes, 
and  others  between  the  vertebral  column  and  the  skull. 

The  intervertebral  ligaments'  or  disks  are  fibro-cartihiginouB, 
and  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  vertebral  centra,  including  those  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx.  They  bind  the  vertebrss  closely  and  tenaciously 
together,  and  give  to  the  spine  a  remarkable  degree  of  flexibility  and 
elasticity,  combined  with  great  strength.  The  first  is  placed  between 
the  axis  and  third  cervical  vertebra,  and  they  continue  in  uninterrupted 
series  to  the  interval  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum, 
and  then  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  latter  and  the  coccyx  and  the 
pieces  of  this.  - 

'  Intervertebml  flbro-cartiUges,  or  subttance ;  I.  InUrrerlebntia ;  flbro-CMtila- 
gines  intervertobrslw. 
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The  disks  conform  in  shape  to  the  articular  Bur&ces  of  the  verte- 
bral centra.  They  are  largest  and  thicketit  in  the  loin,  where  they  are 
nearly  one-third  the  depth  of  the  centra  they  unite.  They  are  thin- 
nest between  the  centra  of  the  third  and  seventh  thoracic  vertehraj, 
above  which  they  gradually  increase.  Thoy  are  thicker  in  front  or 
behind  in  accordance  with  the  convexity  of  the  spinal  curves,  which 

Pio.  22.  Pio,  28. 
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layen  curriiig  Inwardly ;  S,  pulp;  flbro-cartlUge  In 

the  middle. 

they  in  a  measure  contribute  to  produce.  They  are  also  thicker  cen- 
trally in  conformity  with  the  depression  of  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  centra  they  nnit«. 

The  disks  are  of  complex  structure,  and  are  inimediately  connected 
with  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  centra  through  thin  plates  of  carti- 
lage. They  are  composed  of  numerous  concentric  bands,  enclosing  a 
central  mass  of  pulpy  fifaro-cartilage.  The  bands  are  closely  applied 
together,  and  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  disks  appear  as  a  broad, 
dense  zone  of  concentric  parallel  rings ;  in  a  vertical  section  as  a  series 
of  parallel  upright  layers,  with  the  more  superficial  ones  slightly  bent 
outwardly  and  the  deeper  ones  inwardly.  In  a  fore  and  aft  section 
of  f^sh  vertebrffi,  the  central  pulp  projects  from  the  cut  surface,  appar- 
ently as  if  squeezed  out  through  contraction  of  the  exterior  bands,  or 
as  if  relieved  from  pressure  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  before  the 
section  was  made.  In  a  horizontal  section  of  the  disks  the  central 
pulp  commonly  rises  in  parts  and  sinks  elsewhere,  and  e-xhibits  a  more 
or  less  irregular  aspect.  The  concentric  bands  consist  of  bundles  of 
fibres  arranged  obliquely  and  parallel  with  one  another  between  the 
vertebrae,  alternating  or  crossing  in  thiiir  direction  in  the  successive 
layers.  The  superficial  bands  are  composed  of  bundles  of  ordinary 
fibro-connective  tissue,  but  the  deeper  and  much  greater  part  of  the 
bands  is  composed  of  similar  bundles  of  more  elastic  character.     The 
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coDcentric  bands  and  their  constituent  bundles  of  fibres  are  aHeociat«d 
with  an  intertexture  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres,  in  which 
are  embedded  cartilage-corpuscles,  eBpectally  among  the  deeper  bands. 
These  corpuscles  occur  singly  or  in  groups,  and  often  in  rows  of  vari- 
able length.  The  intervertebral  pulp  is  soft,  but  is  very  tenacious.  It 
chiefly  consiets  of  an  intcrtcxture  of  fibro-clastic  bundles  with  em- 
bedded cartilage-corpuscles  like  those  situated  among  the  surrounding 
bands.  After  adult  age  it  commonly  exhibits  a  lacerated,  ragged,  and 
more  or  less  fissured  appearance,  and  when  placed  in  water  swells  and 
assumes  an  irregular  villous  aspect. 

The  anterior  vertebral  ligament*  is  a  strong,  thin,  fibrous  band, 
situated  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  extending  from  the  oc- 
cipital bone  the  entire  length  of  the  latter.  Starting  in  a  narrow  por- 
tion or  cord'  from  beneath  the  basilar  process  and  connected  in  fVont 

Pio.  24.  Fio.  '26. 
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Doeach  ride  of  the  former:  S,  widening  of  the  Teraellgsment:*.  articulation  of  the  beadofibe 

anierlor  vertebral  ligament  ftom  the  axii:  1,  rIb,l(ildopen,and  eihlbltlng  ibelnterartlcular 

aoierlor  Btlaotoaiialllgamenl :  B. a. T, caieuUr  Uguneni  wpaiallng  two «;noTlal cktI ties. 
llgamenB  of  (he  articular  procenei. 

with  the  eminence  of  the  atlas  and  the  median  ridge  of  the  axis,  it 
thence  expands  and  is  attached  to  the  fVont  of  all  the  centra  of  the  ver- 
tebra and  intervertebral  ligaments  to  the  end  of  the  coccyx.  On  the 
Inmbar  vertebne  it  spreads  over  half  their  width  ;  on  the  thoracic  ver- 
tebne  it  is  proportionately  narrower  and  thicker ;  and  it  spreads  more 
laterally  on  the  cervical  vertebne.  On  the  sacrum  it  merges  into  the 
periosteum  and  again  becomes  more  distinct,  extending  IVom  the  former 
to  the  end  of  the  coccyx  as  the  anterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament.' 
In  its  course  it  adheres  most  closely  to  the  intervertebral  disks  and  the 
contiguous  margins  of  the  centra,  and  least  so  at  the  intermediate 
narrowed  portions  of   the  latter,  where  the  interval  is  occupied  by 

>  LiguuCDtum  commuDe  vert«b»le  auticum ;   I.   longitudinnle   ant. ;    anterior 

■  L.  occi{Ht>)e  ftnteriu*  medium ;  ).  BUMit(M>ccipita)e  superflc. 
*  L.  MMio^occygeum  anticum. 
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looser  connective  liuHue.  Ittt  lateral  borders  merge  into  the  periosteum 
of  the  vertebne.  On  the  lumbar  vertebne  it  18  intimately  associated 
with  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which  it  may  be  eaid 
to  interchange  bundles  of  fibres.  The  ligament  is  composed  of  parallel 
bundles  extending  variable  lengths,  the  more  superficial  to  the  extent 
of  three  or  four  or  more  rertebnc,  the  deepest  to  the  extent  of  a  con- 
tiguous pair.  The  siii-face  presents  a  glistening  white  appearance, 
divided  by  many  short  fissures,  which  give  passage  to  vessels  and  are 
occupied  with  looser  connective  tissue. 

The  posterior  vertebral  ligament'  is  a  strong  fibrous  band,  situ- 
ated at  the  fore  part  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  extending  IVom  the 
occipital  bone  the  entire  length  of  the  latter.  Commencing  in  an 
expansion*  from  the  iimer  surface  of  the  basilar  process,  where  it  is 

Fia.  as.  Fio.  27. 


AND  AXIS,  viewed  ttom  behind;  the  pntterlor  aecledby  Uie  liilerrertebnl  ngameDls.'vlewed 
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moved.    I,  declivity  or  the  ipheDoid  bone:  2.  removed,   1.  Inlerverlebnl  llguoeDls:  2.  pedl- 

ocelpllal  bone;  3.  allaj):  1,  axlB  ;&,  origin  of  the  eles  of  thevertebnl  arches :  S,  portion  of  the 

pofileiior  verlebr&l  Itgajneni  IVom  (he  bastlu'  posterior  venebral   ligament,  eiblblUng  la 

procea;6,7,capsiilar  ligaments  of  the  articular  lateral  festooned  borders.  4. 

closely  connected  superficially  with  the  dura,  it  descends  through  the 
occipital  foramen  and  behind  the  odontoid  process  to  be  attached  to 
the  centrum  of  the  axis,  and  thence  to  all  the  succeeding  vertebral 
centra  and  intervertebral  disks.  It  is  widest  at  the  latter,  to  which 
and  to  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  centra,  it  most  closely  adheres ; 
and  it  successively  narrows  in  the  intervals  towards  the  middle  of 
the  centra,  an  arrangement  which  gives  it  laterally  festooned  borders. 
These  are  continuous  with  the  periosteum  of  the  sides  of  the  spinal 
canal  and  of  the  inteiTertebral  foramen,  and  are  adherent  to  the  an- 


1  vertebraie  poaticum ;   1.   longitudinale  post. ;   posterior  c 
ligament. 

*  L.  latum  epietrophei ;  apparatus  ligamcntosus  colli ;   membrana  ligamentoss  ; 

uccipito-axoid  or  posterior  occi  pi  to-axial  ligiiment. 
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tenor  lon^tudin&l  spinal  veina,  which  are  unil«d  by  traneverse  veins 
crossiDg  tlie  centra  beneath  the  ligameot.  Snperficially,  the  latter  is 
connected  with  the  dura  of  the  spinal  cord  by  loose  connective  tiasue. 
The  ligament  ia  compoaed  of  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibrous  tiaaue  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  elaatic  tissue,  which  gives  it  a  yellowish 
appearance  and  a  high  degree  of  elasticity  compared  with  the  anterior 
vertebral  ligament. 

The  elastic  or  yellow  ligaments '  are  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
spinal  canal,  where  they  appear  in  pairs  between  the  laminro  of  contigu- 
ous vertebne,  the  intervals  of  which  they  fill 
so  as  to  render  the  back  of  the  canal  even  P"'-  28. 

throughout.  They  are  attached  to  the  lower 
fore  part  of  the  laminte  above,  and  to  the 
upper  border  and  adjacent  back  part  of  the 
lamina;  below,  extending  from  the  median 
line  outwardly  to  the  capsular  ligaments  of 
the  articular  processes.  They  are  widest  in 
the  cervical  region,  and  become  narrower 
below  ;  and  they  are  nearly  as  deep  in  front 
OH  the  intervening  surfaces  of  the  laminie. 
Behind  they  are  scarcely  exposed,  except 
in  those  positions  in  which  the  lamintB  do  '^"^ 
not  entirely  close  the  intervening  spaces,  *ieved  id  ftoni,  ■nd  eihibitiag! 
a.-4  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thoracic  and  in  *■  '^"  •'^=  iigimetite:  >ad  % 
,      ,       ,  .  mi      1.  "'^   capaular   LguDenla  of  the 

the  lumbar  region  to  the  sacrum.     Ibe  liga-     uticuiuproceae& 
mcnts  are  composed  of  longitudinal  bundles 

of  elastic  tissue.  The  first  pair  occupies  the  interval  between  the 
lamina^  of  the  axis  and  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra;  the  last  pair, 
the  interval  between  those  of  the  iast  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum. 

The  articular  ligaments '  are  fibrous  capsules  enclosing  the  articu- 
lations, which  are  formed  by  the  articular  processes  of  contiguous  ver- 
tebne. The  opposed  surfaces  of  the  processes  are  invested  with  car- 
tilage, and  the  capsular  ligaments  are  attached  around  the  adjacent 
borders.  Those  of  the  neck  are  comparatively  loose,  while  those  of 
the  thorax  and  loin  are  close. 

The  nuchal  ligament*  forms  a  median,  triangular,  membranous 
partition  between  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Below  it  is 
continuous  with  the  supraspinous  ligament,  and  extends  between  the 
ends  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  and  the  occipital 
crest  and  protuberance.  It  is  a  loose  intertexture  of  bundles  of  fibro- 
connective  tissue  with  elastic  tissue.  The  bundles,  for  the  most  part, 
start  from  the  end  of  the  prominent  spinous  process  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebra,  and  thence  proceed  in  a  radiant  manner  to  the  ends  of  the 

■  L.  flavB ;  1.  lubSavH ;  I.  inlercrurslia  ;  I.  arcuuni. 

'  L.  capsulaiia  procewum  ■rticulariuni  j  1.  c  p.  obliquonim.  '  L.  nucbn. 
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spinouH  procesaea  above  and  to  the  occipital  crest  and  protuberance. 
The  buodlcB  to  the  latter  are  longitudinal  and  form  the  thickened 
border  of  the  ligament.  In  quadrupeds  the  nuchal  ligament  is  com- 
posed of  ehtstic  tissue,  and  is  adapt«d  to  sastaia  the  skull,  -which  in 
such  animals  is  suspended  from  the  spine.  In  those  with  a  large  head, 
Bometimes  loaded  with  heavy  appendBigea,  as  in  the  stag  with  its  ant- 
lers and  the  elephant  with  its  huge  tusks,  it  forms  a  powerful  and  most 
efficient  instrument  in  supporting  the  weight  and  in  removing  all  strain 
fVom  the  muscles. 

The  supraspinous  ligament '  is  a  narrow  and  not  veiy  distinct 
cord,  composed  of  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres  connecting  the  summits 
of  the  spinous  processes,  and  extending  continuously  from  the  last 
cervical  vertebra  to  the  sacrum.  In  the  intervals  of  the  spinous 
processes  it  is  continuous  with  the  interspinous  ligaments,'  which 
are  thin  membranes  extended  between  the  contiguous  margins  of  the 
spinous  processes.  In  the  loin  these  ligaments  are  deep  and  strong ; 
in  the  thorax  short  and  thin ;  and  in  the  neck  feebly  produced  and 
continuous  with  the  nuchal  ligament.  The  intertransverse  liga- 
ments* are  thin  membranous  bands  extended  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  and  are  less  well  produced  between 
those  of  the  thoracic  vertebne. 

Adapted  to  the  movements  of  the  head,  the  articulations  of  the 
skull  with  the  atlas  and  the  latter  with  the  axis  are  modified  from 
those  of  the  spine  in  general. 

The  anterior  atlanto-occipital  ligament*  is  a  loose  fibrous  mem- 
brane, extended  between  the  anterior  border  of  the  occipital  foramen 
and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  In  &ont  it  is  connected  with  the  an- 
terior vertebral  ligament,  and  at  the  sides  with  the  articular  ligaments. 

The  anterior  atlanto-axial  ligament,'  similar  to  the  former, 
connects  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas  with  the  front  of  the  centrum 
of  the  axis.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  connected  with  the  anterior 
vertebral  ligament  and  the  contiguous  articular  Ugament«. 

The  posterior  atlanto-occipital  ligament*  is  a  broad,  loose 
membrane  connecting  tho  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  back  of  tho 
condyles  with  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  In  front  it  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  dura,  and  just  behind  the  prearticular  processes  of 
the  latter  contributes  to  form  the  foramen  for  tho  transmission  of 


>  L.  BUpTHspinale ;  1.  longitudiiule  posteriui  ;  1.  apicum. 

*  L.  intenpinate ;  metcbmnte  interspinalea.  '  L.  intertraDSveraBlia. 

<  L.   atlanto-occipitale   anticum  ;    I.  obturatorium   atUntonjccipitale  anticiini ; 
anterinr  ivx:ipito-iitlanUl  or  oocipiUH«tloid  ligHm«Dl  or  ligaments. 

>  L.  atlanto-Biinle  anticum  ;   I.  obt.  atlanto-epiatruphiciim  anticum  ;  ant.  atto* 
Bioid  ligament  or  ligaments. 

*  L.  atlantooccipitale  posticum  ;  t.  obt.  atl.  oc.  pant ;  posterior  occipito-atlanUl 
or  Qccipito-atloid  ligament. 
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the  vertebral  artery  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and  for  the  paaaage  of  the 
first  spinal  nerve. 

The  posterior  atlanto-axial  ligament,'  a  similar  uiembrane  to 
the  former,  connects  the  contiguous  arches  of  the  atlas  and  axis, 
between  the  articular  processes,  behind  which  it  contribates  to  form 
the  intervertebral  foramina  for  the  second  pair  of  spinal  nerves. 

The  atlanto-occipital  articulations,  formed  between  the  occipi- 
tul  condyles  and  the  prearticular  processes  of  the  atlae,  are  enclosed 
by  loose  capsular  ligaments  in  accordance  with  the  movements  of 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  head.     They  ai-o  reinforced  and  much 

Pio.  29.  Fio.  30. 


POITIOK   or  THE  OOCIPTTAL  BOHE.  WITH  THI  POBTIOS    OP   t 

ATLiS  AMD   AXIS.    ftODt   VlSW.      I,  origin  Of  the        OWKll   THBBE   CMVICAL  VEBTEBBX.     I,    tOta'. 

tnurlor  vertebnd  Ugajnent;  I,  aDlerlor  at-  2,  &ils:  3,  poelerloratlknUi-ocdplUillgaiueDl; 
Uuto-occlplul  tlgunent  on  each  side  of  tbe  *,  capsular  ligaments  or  tbe  occipital  condfles 
fonner:  B.  widening  portion  of  the  anterior  andartlculWprooemeBOf  tbeatlas;  5,po6terior 
vertebral  ligament:  4.  anterior  atlanlo-aiial  atlantoaxial  llgamentiB.capsularllgamenUof 
llgameDt:  5,  a,  7.  capsular  ligaments  of  the  a>  Ui«  arUcular  proceares  between  the  atlas  and 
titular  proce»eB.  ail« ;  '.  A"'  pai'  of  elastic  ligaments ;  8,  capsu- 

lar llgamenu  of  Ihe  articular  proressos  between 
the  second  and  third  cervical  verlebrce. 

sti-ciiglhened  by  lateral  portions  of  the  posterior  vetlebral  ligament, 
extending  from  the  aides  behind  the  centrum  of  the  axis  to  the  inner 
fore  part  of  the  occipital  condyles.  In  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
bend  the  ligaments  are  put  on  the  stretch  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  movement. 

The  atlanto-axial  articulations,  formed  between  the  contiguous 
articular  processes  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  are,  like  the  former,  enclosed 
by  loose  capsular  ligaments  in  accordance  with  the  rotary  movements 
of  the  head.  They  are  reinforced  by  a  strong  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment," which  is  attached  below  to  the  upper  part  behind  of  the  side 
of  the  centrum  of  the  axis,  and  above  to  the  articular  column  of  the 
atlas  behind  the  tubercle  of  attachment  of  the  transverse  ligament. 
When  the  head  is  turned  to  one  side  the  ligaments  of  both  articula- 
tions are  put  on  the  stretch  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  ordinary 
position,  with  the  face  directed  forward,  tbe  opposed   facets  of  tbe 

'  L.  atlanto-aiisle  pottjcum ;  1.  obi.  atlanto-epistrophicum  post.  ;  posterior  atlo- 
Axoid  ligament.  'Accessory  atlantoaxial  ligament. 
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atlanto-axial  articulations  are  in  contact  only  along  the  middle  trnn 
vereely,  and  diverge  in  fVont  and  behind.  In  rotation  the  facets  aboi 
and  below  become  about  half  displaced,  and  the  atlae  with  the  hef 
descends  slightly  from  the  highest  level,  which  it  occupies  when  ti 
face  is  direct«d  straight  forward.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  man  is  act 
ally  taller  when  looking  directly  in  front  than  when  his  bead  is  tum< 
to  either  side. 

In  the  articulation  of  the  skull  with  the  atlas  and  with  the  axis  tl 

odontoid  process  is  embraced  by  the  transverse  ligament,  and  is  co: 

nected  with  the  skull  by  the  odontoid  ligaments,  which  are  include 

between  the  position  of  the  anterii 

Fin.  SI.  atlanto-occipital   and   posterior  vert 

bra  I  ligaments. 

The  transverse  ligament*  is 

strong  fibrous  band  attached  by  e 

panded  ends  to  the  tubercles  at  tl 

inner  fore   part  of  the  articular  cc 

umns  of  the  atlas,  and  passes  behir 

the  odontoid    process,  where    it  is  c 

considerably  greater  depth.    From  tl 

Part  or  the  ntuLi.  the  ATUks.  akd    °>'ddle  of  its  upper  border  a  bant 

AXIS.  Tivwed  from  behind;  the  posterior     asceuds  to   be  attached  to   the  innt 

portion,  remoired.  1,  upper  eitramlty  of     g,,-f„^  ^f   .kp  basilar   nmcpiw  at   tl 

(hepoBlerlorTer<ebtUlig»iMnt;2.trMu.     ^""aee  OI    ine  DBSIlar   process  at   tl 

verae  KguneDt,  wiib  lu  two  appendices,     margin  of  the  occipital  foramen,  ar 

3  uid  4;  5  i.ie»i  odonioid  ligament.!     from  the  lower  bonier  a  shorter  ban. 

S.  7,  rapaular  llgunenu  of  ibe  uticulu 

proceiMB.  descends   to  be   attached  to  the  ce 

trum  of  the  axis  in  conjunction  wil 
the  posterior  vertebral  ligament.  The  accessory  bands  give  to  ti 
ligament  the  form  of  a  cross,  whence,  also,  its  name  of  the  crucifon 
ligament. 

The  odonto-atlantal  articulation,  formed  between  the  tVont  o 
the  odontoid  process  and  the  anterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  is  a  synovi: 
Joint  enclosed  by  a  strong  capsular  ligament,  attached  around  tl 
opposed  articular  facets,  which  are  covered  with  cartilage. 

The  odonto- transverse  articulation  is  a  synovial  joint  enclose 
by  a  thin  capsular  ligament,  situated  between  the  odontoid  process  an 
the  transverse  ligament.  Occasionally  another  synovial  joint  occupii 
a  position  between  the  transverse  ligament  and  the  posterior  vertebr 
ligament. 

The  lateral  odontoid  ligaments*  are  two  strong,  thick  cord 
which  spring  together  from  the  back  and  sides  of  the  summit  of  tt 


'  L.  tranflversele  stlantis ;  1.  oniciatum  ;  1.  e.  epistrophei. 
'  Appendix  Buperior.  '  A.  inferior. 

*  Alar  odontoid  ligaments  ;  check  or  moderator  ligaments  ;  1.  alariti  dentis  ;  1. 
magna ;  1.  lateralis. 
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odontoid  proceiw,  and  diverge  outward  and  slightly  upward  to  be 
attached  to  the  inner  bordera  of  the  occipital  condyles.  These  check 
or  limit  the  lateral  movements  of  the  head. 

The  middle  odontoid  ligament '  ia  a  loose  fibrous  bundle  ascend- 
ing from  the  fore  part  of  the  summit  of  the  odontoid  process  to  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen  between  the  position  of  the 
lateral  odontoid  ligaments. 

The  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  ligament  is  a  strong  fibroua  mem- 
brane closing  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  canal.  It  extends  between  the 
sides  of  the  notch  produced  by  imperfect  development  of  the  arches 
of  the  lower  one  or  two  sacral  vertehne,  and  thence  between  the  comua 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  to  the  second  segment  of  the  latter. 

MOVEMENTS  OP  THE  VEBTEBKAL  COLUMN. 

The  jointed  or  segmented  condition  of  the  spine  or  vertebral  column, 
and  the  mode  of  union  of  its  segments  or  vertebne,  admirably  adapt  it 
tor  its  purposes.  While  the  vertebne  are  firmly  and  tenaciously  bound 
together,  the  entire  spine  exhibits  a  remarkable  degree  of  flexibility, 
which  is  only  restricted  within  limits  necessary  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  important  organ  it  encloses,  the  spinal  cord.  With  the  exception 
of  the  atlas,  adapted  to  the  special  movements  of  the  head,  any  pair  of 
vertebne  alone  exhibits  comparatively  but  Uttle  motion,  but  this  in- 
creases in  proportion  with  the  number  of  vertebne  included  in  the  act, 
BO  that  the  whole  spine  is  capable  of  movement  in  any  direction,  but 
mainly  forward  and  backward,  and  more  or  less  restricted  in  degree. 
The  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  exhibit  most  flexibility,  the  thoracic 
region  least,  except  the  sacrum,  which  is  immovably  fixed.  A  feeble 
rotary  or  twisting  movement  ie  obvious  In  the  spine,  but  is  greatly 
restricted  by  the  imbrication  of  the  arches  and  interlocking  of  the 
articular  processes  of  the  vertebne,  and  from  the  condition  of  attach- 
ment of  the  intervertebral  disks  and  other  ligaments.  In  flexion  of 
the  spine  the  elastic  ligaments  are  stretched,  and  the  lamina  of  the 
arches  become  more  separated.  In  extension  the  laminie  become  more 
imbricated,  and  thus  tend  to  restrict  the  movement. 

The  movements  of  the  head  on  the  spine  are  those  of  flexion  and 
extension,  or  bending  forward  and  backward,  and  those  of  rotation,  or 
turning  from  side  to  side.  The  former  is  due  to  the  occipital  condyles 
rocking  in  a  cup  formed  by  the  prearticular  processes  of  the  atlas. 
The  moToment  is  facilitated  by  the  comparative  looseness  of  the  liga- 
ments  between  the  atlas  and  occipital  bone,  and  is  restricted  when  the 
ligaments  are  stretched.  Further  flexion  and  extension  of  the  bead 
arc  due  to  bending  of  all  the  cervical  vertebne.  Lateral  bending  of  the 
head,  as  when  it  is  directed  towards  the  shoulder,  is  also  produced  by 

>  L.  rectum  mtdiuu;  1.  madium  dentis  anticum  ;  1.  Eugpensorium  dentis;  1. 
•picit  dentit. 
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the  flexion  of  all  the  I'ervical  vert«brie  together.  Id  turning  the  heat 
the  motion  is  duo  to  rotation  of  the  atlas  upon  the  axis,  which  re 
mains  fixed,  the  odontoid  procesH  and  the  prearticular  proceBseB  beinj 
equally  the  fixed  surfueee  on  which  the  movement  of  the  atlas  occun 
The  motion  is  also  facilitated  by  tho  looseneas  of  the  ligaments  con 
Dccting  the  atlas  and  axis,  and  ia  restricted  by  these  and  the  odontoit 
ligaments  when  put  on  the  stretch. 

THE  RIBS. 
The  ribs'  are  a  senea  of  twelve  arching  bones  on  each  side  of  thi 
thorax,  articulating  with  the  thoracic  vertebne,  and  extended  througl 
prolon  gat  ions,  the  costal  cartilages.  The  upper  seven  ribs  by  mean 
of  tho  latter  join  the  sternum,  whence  they  are  distinguished  as  thi 
sternal  ribs,'  while  the  others  are  the  asternal  ribs.*  Of  the  lattet 
each  of  the  upper  three  by  means  of  its  cartilage  joins  the  cartilage 
above,  while  the  remaining  two  have  their  cartilages  free,  and  ar 
thence  more  movable,  and  are  called  the  floating  ribs.* 

The  ribs  successively  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventl 
oreighth,  and  then  successively  decrease  to  the  last,  which  isarudimen 
of  the  others.     The   intermedial 
^'''-  ^^  ribfi  are  generally  the  broader  an< 

most  nearly  alike.  The  vertebra 
extremity  or  head*  of  the  rib  com 
monly  presents  a  pair  of  articula 
facets,  which  slant  up  and  dowi 
fVom  an  intermediate  ridge  for  th 
attachment  of  an  interarticular  li^ 
ament,  while  the  facets  articulat 
with  those  of  the  centra  of  a  cob 
tiguoua  pair  of  vertebne.  Fron 
the  head  extends  the  slightly-nai 
rowed  neck,*  defined  outwardl; 
behind  by  nn  eminence,  the  tuber 
cle.'  The  ueck  is  smooth  in  fron 
and  roughened  behind  for  ligamer 
tous  attachment.  The  tubercle  i 
roughened  outwardly  for  the  pof 
lorior  costo  -  transverse  ligameni 
and  inwardly  presents  a  smal 
'^^  smooth  facet,  which  articulates  wit! 
the  end  of  tho  transverse  process  o 
the  lower  of  the  two  vcrtobne  wit 
The  shaft  or  body"  of  the  rib,  beyon 


HORAX.  1.  2,3,  ibe 
n :  4.  .\  ihe  ihorscic 
7.  its  head;  8,  iiccli; 


which  the  head  is  connected. 


'  CosUe  ;  pleumpophysps.     '  Tnie  ribs  ;  coslie  ve 
» C.  fluctuunlcs.         *  fapitulum.         •  Colluni. 
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the  neck,  is  cylindrical,  compreBsed  fVom  within  outwardly,  nearly  flat 
on  the  exterior  surt^e,  and  convex  on  the  inner  surface,  thickest 
and  of  least  depth  behind,  and  becoming  deeper  and  thinner  in  ttoat. 
The  upper  border  is  thick  and  rounded,  but  becomes  narrower  in  ad- 
vance. The  lower  border  is  thin  and  for  the  most  part  sharp,  and  ita 
posterior  two-thirds  are  more  downwardly  extended,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion bound  a  groove'  along  the  inner  surface  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerve.  The  anterior  extremity  of  the  rib, 
commonly  after  slightly  narrowing,  again  widens  a  little  and  thickens  at 
the  end,  where  it  presents  an  elliptical  pit  for  junction  with  the  costal 
cartilage.  At  the  back  part  of  the  shaft;  behind  is  an  oblique  ridge, 
named  the  angle,  at  which  the  rib,  fVom  its  outward  direction,  is 
somewhat  abruptly  bent  forward  and  also  downward  in  its  further 
course.  The  rib  also  has  a  slight  twist  in  ita  axis,  so  that  the  pos- 
terior surface  behind  the  angle  looks  downward,  and  that  in  advance 
of  the  hitter  is  directed  in  front  a  little  upward.  The  angle  is  absent 
in  the  first  and  last  ribs,  commences  near  the  tubercle  in  the  second  rib, 
and  successively  increases  in  distance  fVom  the  latter  to  the  eleventh 
rib. 

The  first  rib,  most  unlike  the  others,  is  nearly  flat,  with  the  broad 
surfaces  directed  up  and  down,  and  with  its  narrow  borders  directed 
inward  and  outward.  The  head  is  small  and  rounded,  and  has  but  a 
single  faeet,  which  articulates  with  the  centrum  of  the  first  thoracic 
vertebra.  The  neck  ia  slender,  and  is  marked  above  by  a  feeble  groove 
for  the  last  cervical  nerve.  The  tubercle  occupies  the  outer  border,  and 
is  thick  and  prominent.  The  shaft  curves  from  the  tubercle  outward, 
forward,  and  inward  to  a  thickened  end,  but  has  no  downward  bend  in 
its  course.  In  strongly-marked  specimens  the  upper  surface  of  the 
shaft,  in  advance  of  the  middle,  is  crossed  obliquely  by  two  shallow 
impressions,  which  accommodate  the  subclavian  blood-vessels  in  their 
course  over  the  rib.  A  slight  ridge  separates  the  impressions,  and  is 
variably  more  prominent  inwardly,  where  it  gives  attachment  to  the 
anterior  scalenus  muscle. 

The  second  rib  conforms  more  to  the  common  character,  but  its  broad 
surfaces  are  directed  obliquely  upward  and  downward,  and  its  borders 
are  directed  outward  and  inward.  The  angle  is  slight,  and  the  shafl 
is  not  twisted,  and  near  the  middle  is  usually  roughened  for  the  attach- 
roent  of  the  great  serratus  muscle.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs, 
less  well  developed  than  the  others,  have  a  single  articular  facet  to 
the  bend,  to  articulate  with  the  centrum  of  the  corresponding  thoracic 
vertebne,  and  they  possess  no  tubercle. 

Occasionally  a  rudimental  thirteenth  rib  exists,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
articulating  with  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  in  the  usual  position  of 
the  transverse  processes.     More  rarely  it  is  found  in  the  neck,  when 

1  Sulcus  cOfiUlii. 
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it  Bubfititutos  the  usual  costol  proceae.  In  neither  cose  does  its  presenc 
accord  with  an  additional  vertebra  to  the  series. 

The  ribs  are  composed  of  a  tbin,  compact  layer  enclosing  a  unifon 
spongy  substance. 

In  the  development  of  the  ribs  a  primary  centre  of  oasificatio 
appears  in  the  shaft  about  the  seventh  week  of  fcetal  life.  Centres  to 
epiphyses  to  the  head  and  tubercle  appear  afler  puberty,  and  ankytw 
with  tbe  rest  of  the  bone  fVom  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth  yea] 

The  cOBtal  cartilages'  are  prolongation))  of  the  ribs,  and  are  d 
rectly  continuous  without  forming  an  articulation  with  them.  Tbe 
successively  increase  in  length  from  the  tirst  to  the  seventh,  and  thene 
decrease  to  tbe  last  one.  Their  direction  is  generally  conv«rgent  to  th 
stomum,  the  first  descendiug  a  little,  while  the  second  and  third  ai 
nearly  boriEontal,  and  the  others  successively  become  more  ascendin 
to  tbe  last  two,  which  continue  in  the  direction  of  the  correspondiu 
ribs.  Tbe  fimt  costal  cartilage  is  continuous  with  the  sternum,  bi 
those  which  follow,  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  are  narrowed  at  the  end 
and  form  a  blunt,  angular  point,  which  movably  articulates  with  th 
sternum.  Tbe  ends  of  the  succeeding  three  cartilages  are  taperin 
and  turn  upward,  each  to  be  attached  by  ligamentous  bands  to  th 
cartilage  above.  Tbe  remaining  two  cartilages  are  tapering  and  fr© 
In  tbe  intervals  of  the  cartilages,  fh>m  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  eight 
or  ninth,  a  wide  process  projects  from  each  and  articulates  with  tt 
other. 

In  youth  the  costal  cartilages  are  white,  flexible,  and  elastic ;  aft« 
middle  age  they  appear  yellowish,  harder,  and  more  rigid.  As  lif 
advances  they  arc  prone  to  partial  ossification,  though  this  rarely,  i 
ever,  occurs  completely,  even  in  the  most  advanced  age.  The  oseifici 
tion  is  mostly  superficial,  and  especially  affects  tbe  first  cartilage.  Th 
dispositicm  to  ossification  is  less  in  tbe  female,  and  occurs  later. 

THE  8TBRNUM. 

The  sternum  or  breast-bone'  is  situated  in  fVont  of  the  thora: 
retained  in  its  position  through  its  connection  with  the  upper  seve 
pairs  of  costal  cartilages.  It  is  a  moderately  thick  and  comparativel 
light  plate,  slightly  curved  in  the  length,  tind  slanting,  with  its  anti 
rior  surface  looking  obliquely  forward  and  upward.  Before  complel 
coalescence  of  all  its  parts,  which  occurs  late  in  life,  it  consists  of  thrt 
pieces,  named  the  presternum,  the  mesostemum,  and  the  xiphisternui 
or  ensiform  process. 

The  presternum'  is  broadest  and  thickest  above,  where  it  is  e: 
tended  laterally  to  unite  with  the  first  pair  of  costal  cartilages  and  t 
articulate  with  the  clavicles;  and   is  narrowed   below  to   articulal 

'  Cartilaginet  cogtarum ;  hremapophs-sea. 

'  0»  lipboides ;  scutum  p«ctonB ;  hEsmal  spine.  *  Manubrium. 
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with   the   raesoeterDum   and   the   seoond    pair  of   costal   cartilages. 
The  anterior  Burfaco  presents  a  slight  median  prominence  expand- 
ing outwardly  above,  and  ia  slightly 
concave  at  the  sides ;  the  posterior  Fio-  88. 

surface  is  slightly  concave  and 
even.  The  upper  border  forms  a 
median  transverse  concavity,  the 
interclavicular  notch,'  which  is 
rounded  fore  and  ah.  On  each  side 
of  this  is  the  clavicular  notch' 
for  artioulation  with  the  clavi- 
cle. It  is  an  elliptical  concavity, 
inclining  outwardly,  and  is  nearly 
flat  or  slightly  convex  fore  and 
aft.  From  its  outer  extremity 
a  triangular,  rough  depression  ex- 
tends downward  for  union  with 
the  first  costal  cartilage.  The 
margin  below  is  acute,  and  con- 
verges to  the  inferior  angle,  which 

is  truncated  to  form  part  of  the  fwnttiew  or  to  e  thorax.  i.2,8.e.eihf«, 
notch  for  articulation  with  the  sec-  bne:  s.  tbe  amdb;  7,  tuhMd;  b,  neck;  s. 
ond  costal  cartilage.     The  inferior    wbercie;  io.ui8««vMith  rib;  ii.cMiairarfl-   . 

,  lagea ;  12.  tbe  AoaUiig  rtbe ;  It,  Knx>Te  tai  the 

extremity — somewhat     thickened,    intereo«t»i  biood-Te««ii. 
and  usually  slightly  prominent  in  * 

front — ends  in  a  horizontal,  roughened  surtace  for  articulation  with 
the  mesosternum. 

The  mesosternum'  is  the  intermediate,  longest  piece  of  the  ster- 
num, and  is  a  flat  plate  of  nearly  uniform  thickness.  The  anterior 
surface  not  unfrequently  exhibits  three  slight  transverse  lines,  indi- 
eating  the  early  separation  of  tbe  piece  into  four  segments,  which  are 
commonly  feebly  depressed  towards  the  centre.  The  posterior  surface 
is  evenly  flat.  In  the  outline  of  shape  the  mesosternum  is  very  vari- 
able, and  is  commonly  somewhat  rectangular  or  elliptical,  and  fre- 
quently more  or  less  widened  at  the  lower  third,  so  as  to  appear 
clavate.  The  upper  extremity,  often  a  little  thickened,  is  adapted  to 
articulate  with  the  presternum,  and  on  each  aide  has  tbe  corresponding 
angle  truncated  to  form  part  of  the  notch  for  articulating  with  the 
second  costal  cartilage.  The  lower  extremity  is  usually  more  or  less 
narrowed  and  rounded,  and  ends  in  a  transverse  pit,  which  articulates 
with  the  ensiform  process.  The  lateral  borders  are  thick  and  scalloped, 
presenting  a  aeries  of  vertically  concave  articular  notches,  separated 
by  mostly  longer  concave  notches.    The  former,  together  with  the 

■  iDoiiun  leniilunKrii ;  i.  Jugularii.  '  I.  clav [cuUria. 

■  Body :  ooipu*  atemi ;  gladiolus. 
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contiguous  articular  surfaces  of  the  prestemDtn  and  ensiform  process, 
articulate  with  the  costal  cartilages  from  the  second  to  the  seventh 
tDclueive,  and  the  intervening  notches  correspond  with  the  fore 
part  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  articular  notches  for  the  sixth 
and  seveoth  costal  cartilages  and  the  eDsiform  process  are  in  close 
contiguity. 

The  ensiform  process,  or  xiphistemum,'  the  smallest  piece  of 
the  Htemum,  projects  downward  fVom  the  mesostemum  between  the 
seventh  costal  cartilages,  occupying  a  somewhat  deeper  level  than  tht 
front  surface  of  those.  It  is  of  very  variable  form,  and  is  more  com 
monly  observed  as  a  thin,  flat,  tongue-shaped  plate,  ending  in  a  cartilagi 
nous  prolongation.  Differing  greatly  in  the  proportion  of  length  and 
breadth,  it  may  be  narrow  and  pointed,  or  ensiform.  discoid  and  entire 
forked  or  perforated,  straight  or  curved.  Its  upper,  thicker  bordei 
articulates  with  the  end  of  the  mesostemum,  and  on  each  aide  of  thii 
forms  part  of  the  articular  notch  for  the  seventh  costal  cartilage. 

Oeeaaionally  a  perforation  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  meso 
sternum,  due  to  a  want  of  coalescence  of  the  lateral  centres  of  ossifi 
cation,  usually  of  the  fourth  segment. 

In  the  female,  ordinarily  the  presternum  is  proportionately  wider 
and  the  mesosternum  longer  and  narrower,  than  in  the  male. 

The  sternum  is  composed  of  light,  spongy  substance,  with  a  thii 
layer  of  compact  substance.  Its  nutritious  foramina,  larger  on  tbt 
inner  surface,  are  for  the  most  part  inconspicuous.  It  is  inveeted  wit! 
a  much  thicker  periosteum  than  usual  in  other  bones. 

The  course  of  development  and  growth  of  the  sternum  is  veij 
variable.  Ossification  commences  in  the  presternum  about  the  sixtl 
month  of  foetal  life,  commonly  from  a  single  centre,  frequently  from  i 
pair,  and  occasionally  from  three  or  more  centres.  Ordinarily  whei 
a  pair  occurs  the  centres  are  near  together,  one  larger  and  placed  on  i 
little  higher  level  than  the  other.  In  the  mesostemum  there  may  bt 
a  series  of  three  or  four  centres,  or  there  may  be  double  the  number 
in  pairs,  opposite  the  intercostal  spaces,  side  by  side,  or  arranged  it 
the  same  manner  as  the  presternal  pair.  The  upper  ones  appear  abou 
the  seventh  month  of  foetal  life,  and  the  others  follow  in  succession  u| 
to  the  ninth  or  tenth  year.  The  lateral  centres  quickly  coalesce,  bu 
the  resulting  four  segments  remain  a  long  time  separated.  They  sue 
cessively  ankylose  from  below  upward,  and  the  upper  piece  frequentli 
does  not  unite  with  the  rest  until  the  twenty-fifth  year  or  later.  Tb< 
ensiform  process  commences  ossification  from  three  to  six  or  mor 
years  after  birth,  usually  from  a  single  centre  at  the  base,  but  occa 
sionally  from  a  pair.  At  twenty  years  it  is  still  in  great  part  carti 
laginous,  nor  does  it  completely  ossify  before  the  thirtieth  or  fortietl 

I  Hetasteraum ;  h;p03lemnm ;  proceaaiu  xiphoidea  or  ensifonnU ;  ensiform  o 
xiphoid  appendix ;  cartilago  euiformii. 
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year.  It  commonly  ankyloses  with  the  mesostomum  after  fifty,  but 
eometimee  much  earlier.  The  meHOBterDum  nnites  with  the  presternum 
at  a  Btill  later  period,  though  occasionally  the  union  occurs  even  long 
previously,  and  sometimes  it  remains  permanently  separated. 

Rarely  a  pair  of  osseous  nodules,  named  the  epistemal  bones,'  are 
found  attached  to  the  sternum,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  interclavicular 
notch. 


COffTO-TEBTEBRAL  ARTICULATIONS. 

Costo-central  articulations.  These  are  formed  between  the 
heads  of  the  ribs  and  the  centra  of  the  thoracic  vertebrffl.  Each  ar. 
ticuUtion,  except  the  first  and  the  last  two,  is  formed  by  the  head  of 
the  rib  in  conjunction  with  the  centra  of  two  adjacent  vertebrae.  The 
articulation  is  enclosed  by  a  capsular  ligament,  and  is  divided  into  two 
synovial  cavities  by  an  interarticular  ligament,  which  is  a  hori- 
Eontal  band  of  short  fibres  passing  between  the  ridge  on  the  head  of 


I,  pmloD  of  tlie  iDWrtot  Tertabr*!  llgunenli  I,  mpiuplnoua  llgement;  2.  elulio  llgBmeiit, 

1,  kulerior  corto-centnl  llgunent:  B,  ■nterlor  seen  Just  below  the  edge  of  the  Tertebnl  I&m- 

eoMtt-truiETcne  Uguueut :  t.utlculaUonottha  Ins;  3,  loUrior  costo-troiuveme  llgameau;  4, 

btaiot  Uieriblftld  open.  exblblUiiglhe cavity  pceterlor  cogto-tmuvene  llgBmeDti. 
dlTldedlDIo  two  br  ui  iDterutlculkT  llgamenL 

the  rib  and  the  contiguous  intervertebral  disk.  The  articulation  in 
&ont  is  strengthened  by  the  anterior  costo-central  ligament,' 
which  consists  of  three  bands  radiating  IVom  the  front  of  the  head 
of  the  rib  to  the  sides  of  the  adjoining  pair  of  vertebne  and  inter- 
vening disk. 

As  the  first  and  last  two  ribs  articulate  each  with  a  single  vertebral 

■  OiM  *upnsl«ni«]ia ;  epistenittl  granulei. 

*  Anterior  catto-TSTtebmlUgMnent;  «tellat«  or  ndiAte  ligament  j  ligameuta  coato* 
vcTtebndia  ladiata ;  1.  capituli  co«I«rum. 
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centrum,  the  joint  has  a  siDgle  synorial  cavity,  and  its  anterior  costo- 
central  ligament  c^nsiets  of  but  two  bands,  of  which  one  joins  the 
vertebral  centrum  with  which  the  rib  articulates,  and  the  other  joins 
the  centrum  above. 

Costo-transverse  articulations.  A  joint  with  a  aynovial  cavity 
is  formed  between  the  articular  &cet  of  the  tubercle  of  the  ribs  and 
that  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebne,  and  is  en- 
closed by  a  capsular  ligament.  The  articulation  is  greatly  strength- 
ened by  three  additional  ligaments,  as  follows : 

The  posterior  costo-transverse  ligament '  is  a  well-marked  band 
which  extends  &om  the  end  of  the  transverse  process  to  the  rib  just  oat- 
side  of  its  tubercle.  The  middle  costo-transverse  ligament*  con- 
sists of  short  bundles  of  fibres  which  unite  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  neck  of  the  rib  to  the  front  of  the  contiguous  transverse  process. 
The  anterior  costo-transverse  ligament*  is  a  membranous  band 
extended  iVom  the  upper  border  of  the  neck  of  the  rib  obliquely  oat- 
ward  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  transverse  process  above.  Its  innet 
edge  is  thickened  and  free,  and  outwardly  it  is  continuous  with  the 
intercostal  fascia. 

No  synovial  articulation  exists  between  the  last  two  ribs  and  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  corresponding  vertebne.  In  these,  also, 
the  posterior  and  middle  costo-transverse  ligaments  together  form  a 
longer  and  looser  band,  allowing  greater  freedom  of  motion  in  the  ribs. 

COBTO-BTSBMAL    AHTICDLATIONS. 

The  periosteum  of  the  ribs  extended  upon  the  costal  cartilagec 
forms  their  perichondrium.  The  first  costal  cartilage  is  a  continuouE 
structure  with  the  sternum.  The  succeeding  costal  cartilages  to  th« 
seventh,  inclusive,  form  a  aeries  of  joints  with  the  margin  of  the 
sternum,  which  nearly  resemble  the  costo-central  articulations.  Tht 
second  costo-stemal  articulation,  enclosed  by  its  capsular  ligament,  hat 
two  synovial  cavities  separated  by  an  interarticular  ligament.  The  enc 
ceeding  articulation  commonly  has  a  similar  arrangement,  while  tht 
others  have  a  single  cavity  or  none,  in  which  latter  case  the  end  of  th< 
costal  cartilage  is  connected  with  the  sternum  by  a  stout  interarticulai 
ligament.  Each  costo-stemal  articuUition  is  especially  strengthenec 
by  the  anterior  costo-stemal  ligament,*  which  consists  of  fibroui 
bundles  radiating  tVom  the  end  of  the  costal  cartilage  upon  the  fW>nl 

'  L.  costo-trsiwyersarium  postkum ;   1.  trenGverearium  externum  cMtarium  ;  1 

» Inlertwseoiw  eOBlo-truMvene  ligomeDt ;  1.  costo-transveresrium  inUrmedium  ;  I 
colli  CultK. 

*  Superior  or  long  cos to-trani verse  lig. 
ferium  ;  I.  trans,  internum  costanim. 

•  L.  coslo-sWrnale  radiatum  ;  I.  atemo-eostalB  anticum. 
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of  the  sternum,  where  the  fibres  interlace  with  those  of  the  ligaments 
above  and  below  and  on  the  opposite  side,  and  with  the  tendinous  fibres 
of  origin  of  the  pectoral  mascles.  The  posterior  costo-stemal  lig- 
ament '  id  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  consist- 
ing of  fibrous  bundles,  which  reinforce  the  extension  over  the  joint  of 
the  contigaous  periosteum. 

The  costo-xiphoid  ligament  *  is  a  variable  and  mostly  thin  fibrous 
band,  which  extends  obliquely  in  tVont  between  the  ends  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  costal  cartilages  to  the  aide  of  the  ensiform  process. 

Intercostal  articulations.  The  intervening  processes  of  the  costal 
cartilages,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  eighth  or  ninth,  form  joints 
with  nearly  flat,  articular  surfaces  enclosed  by  thin  capsular  ligaments. 
The  ends  of  the  asternal  costal  cartilages,  except  the  last  two,  are  each 
joined  to  the  cartilage  above  by  short  intervening  bundles  of  fibres,  the 
intercostal  ligaments. 

STERNAL  ABTtCDLATIOHS. 

Prior  to  ankylosis  the  pre8t«mum  Joins  the  mesostemum  by  an  in- 
tervening plate  of  cartilage,  which  sometimee  exhibits  a  central  fissure. 
The  articulation  is  enclosed  by  longitudinal  fibrous  bundles,  short  in 
front,  but  greatly  reinforced  behind  by  others  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  sternum.  The  ensiform  process  is  joined  to  the  meso- 
stemum in  like  manner  with  the  preceding  articulation. 

The  numerous  ligaments  connected  with  the  sternum,  leather  with 
the  tendinous  attachments  and  the  periosteum,  form  a  fibrous  sheath 
to  the  bone  unequalled  elsewhere  in  the  skeleton. 

THE  THORAX. 
The  thorax,  or  chest,  is  a  conical  bony  cage,  composed  of  the 
thoracic  vertebne,  the  ribs  with  their  cartilages,  and  the  sternum.  It 
is  compressed  fore  and  aft,  so  as  to  be  widest  from  side  to  side,  a 
condition  the  reverse  of  what  we  observe  in  many  animab,  and  one 
which  makes  it  easy  for  us  to  lie  at  rest  on  the  back,  while  it  is  in- 
convenient for  them.  The  thorax  rapidly  increases  in  dimension  from 
the  first  rib  to  the  third  or  fourth,  then  more  gradually  to  the  eighth 
or  ninth,  after  which  it  slightly  decreases.  Its  circumference  where 
greatest,  covered  with  the  sofr  parts,  averages  about  thirty-two  inches, 
and  in  well-developed  subjects  reaches  three  feet,  but  in  feeble  ones 
only  twenty-nine  inches.  It  is  deepest  behind,  where  it  measures  about 
a  foot,  and  decreases  in  advancing  to  the  sternum,  where  it  is  about  half 
the  depth.  The  transverse  diameter,  greatest  at  the  eighth  or  ninth 
rib,  is  within  an  inch  of  the  posterior  depth,  and  the  fore  and  aft  diam- 
eter, greatest  at  the  end  of  the  ensiform  process,  is  nearly  a  fourth  less 
than  the  former  (Sappey). 

I  L.  Btemo-cMbtle  poeticnia.  >  L.  ccMto-xiphoidaa, 
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The  back  of  tbe  thorax  ia  vertical,  moderately  convex  from  abov 
downward,  and  flattened  fh>m  side  to  aide.  It  ia  divided  by  a  promi 
nent  median  ridge  formed  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  thoracic  vei 
tebrffi,  and  is  laterally  defined  by  the  angles  of  the  ribe,  which  sue 
cossively  extend  more  outwardly  from  above  downward.  The  interva 
on  each  side  of  the  median  ridge  forms  a  depressed  space,  which  is  oc 
cupied  by  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back.  The  space  is  divided  b 
the  series  of  transverse  processes,  the  ends  of  which  project  to  abou 
the  level  of  the  angles  of  the  ribs. 

The  sides  of  the  thorax  are  most  prominently  convex,  both  iVon 
above  downward  and  from  before  backward.  The  lower  border  reacbe 
about  on  a  level  with  the  third  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  front  of  the  thorax  is  flattened,  and  slopes  downward  am 
forward.  It  is  formed  by  the  sternum,  the  costal  cartilages,  and  th 
anterior  extremities  of  the  upper  eight  or  nine  ribs.  As  the  ribs  inclin 
forward  and  downward,  their  anterior  ends  are  placed  on  a  considei 
ably  lower  level  than  the  heads.  The  anterior  end  of  the  sixth  rib  i 
about  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  last  rib.  The  upper  border  o: 
the  sternum  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  third  thoracic  vertebra,  am 
its  end  with  the  last  thoracic  vertebra. 

The  cavity  of  the  thorax'  in  fVont  and  laterally  conforms  to  th 
outside,  but  behind  it  is  modified  by  the  projection  forward  of  th 
bodies  of  the  thoracic  vertebrs,  which  form  a  partial  partition  betweei 
the  two  sides  of  the  cavity.  The  projection  reduces  the  median  epac 
occupied  by  the  heart,  and  at  the  same  time,  together  with  the  back 
ward  extension  of  the  ribs  to  their  angles,  it  produces  the  capaciou 
dorsal  recesses,  at  the  sides  of  the  spine,  which  are  occupied  by  th 
posterior  portions  of  the  lungs.  The  projection  of  the  spine  diminishe 
to  nearly  onC'half  the  median  fore  and  aft  extent  of  the  cavity  con 
pared  with  what  the  thorax  is  externally ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  th 
transverse  diameters  within  and  without  difl'er  only  in  the  thickness  o 
the  side  walls  of  the  thorax.  With  the  antero-posterior  compression  o 
the  thorax  and  the  advancement  of  the  vertebral  column  this  assume 
a  nearly  central  position,  which  is  most  favorable  in  maintaining  th 
equilibrium  of  the  body  in  the  erect  condition. 

The  horizontal  plane  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  transverse! 
reniform.  The  superior  aperture  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  directed  foi 
ward,  and  is  twice  the  width  or  more  fVom  side  to  side  that  it  is  fot 
and  aft.  It  ia  formed  by  the  first  thoracic  vertebra,  the  first  pair  o 
ribs  with  their  cartilages,  and  the  presternum.  Through  it  pass  th 
trachea  and  cesophagus  and  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  an 
upper  limbs,  and  it  is  partially  occupied  by  the  apices  of  the  pleur* 
into  which  the  lungs  extend.  The  inferior  aperture  has  its  plan 
interrupted  by  three  deep,  angular  notches.     Of  these  the  front  or  ab 

'  C&vum  thorsciB. 
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dominal  notch  ie  the  wideet  and  deepest,  and  is  formed  on  each  side 
by  the  costal  cartilages  from  the  seventh  to  the  last,  and  has  project- 
ing into  it  the  eneiform  procesB.  The  posterior  or  lumbar  notches 
are  formed  on  each  side  by  the  last  thoracic  vertebra  and  the  last  rib. 
The  intercostal  spaces  are  formed  by  the  intervals  of  the  ribs  with 
their  cartilages,  closed  in  front  by  the  sternum,  and  below  this  by  the 
union  of  the  former,  except  in  the  last  two,  which  are  open.  Behind, 
they  are  closed  by  the  adjacent  vertebrte,  from  between  which  the 
intervertebral  foramina  open  into  the  spaces.  The  upper  intercostal 
spaces  are  widest  and  the  middle  ones  narrowest,  especially  latei-ally, 
and  mostly  they  are  widest  in  IWnt. 

In  the  female  the  thorax  is  proportionately  longer,  narrower,  trans- 
versely more  circular,  and  vertically  more  oval,  than  in  the  male. 
Tight  lacing  reduces  the  breadth  of  the  thorax,  especially  towards  the 
base,  and  it  diminishes  the  intercostal  spaces, — in  extreme  cases  the 
coDtiguouB  margins  of  the  ribs  being  more  or  less  brought  into  contact 
and  the  inferior  lateral  margin  of  the  thorax  nearer  the  crest  of  the 
ilium. 

Movements  of  the  thorax.  The  chief  movement  of  the  thorax, 
as  in  breathing,  consists  in  partial  rotation  of  the  ribs  on  their  axis, 
up  and  down,  where  they  articulate  with  the  vertebne,  facilitated  by 
somewhat  similar  motion  in  the  costo-sternal  articulations.  Id  the 
movement  the  ribs  are  alternately  raised  and  depressed  fW>m  their  fore 
part.  When  lifted,  the  ribs  approach  a  more  horizontal  position,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  chest  ia  proportionately  increased,  and  in  the  de- 
pression the  reverse  condition  fallows.  The  sternum  is  lifted  with  the 
ribs,  and  at  the  same  time  projected  below,  thus  contributing  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  old  age  the  costo-vertebral  ar- 
ticulations become  less  movable,  the  costal  cartilages  rigid,  and  the  costo- 
sternal  articulations  obliterated,  in  which  condition  the  thorax  is  less 
dilatable,  and  respiration  ia  mainly  carried  on  through  the  diaphragm. 

THE  SKULL. 
The  skull  includes  all  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  articulates  with 
the  vertebral  column  by  means  of  the  occipital  bone.  It  consists  of 
two  chief  parts, — the  cranium,  which  contains  the  brain ;  and  the  face, 
which  with  the  former  contains  the  orbits  or  eye-sockets  and  the  nasal 
cavities,  and  below  is  formed  by  the  jaws,  which  include  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth.  The  cranium  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  of  which  four 
are  single  and  symmetrical, — the  occipital,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  and 
frontal, — and  the  others  are  in  pairs, — the  parietal  and  temporal  bones. 
The  face  is  composed  of  fourteen  hones,  of  which  two  only  are  single, — 
the  vomer  and  the  mandible, — and  the  others  are  in  pairs, — the  max- 
illary, palate,  malar,  nasal,  turbinal,  and  lachrymal  bones.  The  hyoid, 
a  single,  symmetrical  bone,  situated  in  the  neck,  is  included  in  the 
account  of  the  skull. 
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CIPITAL  BONE. 

es  the  back  ))art  of  the  cranium,  between 
porala  below,  and  it  estends  forward  in 
aniuro  to  the  sphenoid  bone,  with  which 
dult  age.     It  ia  irregularly  quadrat«  in 

concave  internally ;  and  it  consiste  of 
d  comparatively  thickened  and  spongy 
ind  a  poBtcrior,  broad,  shell-like  portion, 

the  two  portions  is  the  occipital  fora- 
'  of  the  cranium  communicates  with  the 
f  the  foramen  are  the  condyles,  which 
1  the  prearticular  processes  of  the  atlas 


:   1,         ItmnuiAi  view  or 

pro-       lOtu  tor  the  ccrebrnm  ;  2.  (cm*  for  Uie  cerelMl- 

rred       lum;  S,  gnwva  tot  the  longttudln&l  ilnui;  4, 

!«■>       ridge  fbTtheatUchDienEDrihe  oerebellur  bin 

[bn-       G.  iToate  ror  the  Uural  alniu :  8,  Internal  oc- 

jlar      clpltal  proiubcnnoei  7,  occEpllal  funmcn;  8. 

Irib-      buUu  prDCoi;  B,  10,  pooTe  fbr  Iha  lal«ml 

■llu      ilnui.  deicendlng  on  the  Jugulu  procoi  lo  tha 

JDKubu  notch ;  11,  border  (brlhe  parietal boaei 

IZ  bolder  IbT  tbt  temporal  bone :  la.  poaittDD 

M  which  the  nlolh,  Mnlh.  and  eleventh  cen- 

bral  iicrrn  pan  through  the  Jugular  roramtn : 

14,  ooDdTlat  tOraman. 

icts  in  advance  of  the  occipital  foramen 
to  near  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
of  the  ttphenoid  bone.  It  is  irregularly 
>WB  and  becomes  thicker  forward.  Its 
est,  and  is  notched  to  form  the  anterior 

luilarii;  buioccipilal  bone ;  bMia;  corpui. 
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occipital  foramen.  Its  anterior  extremity  ends  in  a 
surface,  which,  previous  to  ankyloeis,  is  connected  with 
ne  by  cartilage.  The  lateral  borders  of  the  proceBs  join 
the  temporal  bone.  The  lower  surface  is  transversely 
sometimes  and  variably  produced  in  a  feeble  median 
res  attachment  to  the  pharynx.  On  each  side,  the  sur- 
)y  the  attachment  of  tbe  prerecti  muscles.  The  upper 
a  smooth  concave  gutter,  tbe  basilar  groove,'  wbich 
■d  to  the  occipital  foramen,  and  accommodates  the 
,ta.  At  the  lat«ral  margins  it  is  marked  by  a  shallow 
nfVapetroeal  sinus. 

al  plate'  encloses  the  bock  part  of  the  cranial  cavity 
of  the  parietal  bones  and  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 

I  upper  borders*  fhim  the  lateral  angles  converge  to 
igle,  and  are  remarkably  jagged  for  suturol  union  with 
nes ;  tbe  lower  borders,*  converging  downward  and 
36  rugged  than  the  former,  and  articulate  with  the 

of  the  temporal  bones.  The  external  surface  is 
■ms  the  prominent  back  part  of  the  skull.  Near  ita 
its  a  variably  produced  and  roughened  eminence,  the 
iberance,'  tVom  which  descends  to  tbe  occipital  fora- 
dge,  the  occipital  crest/  both  giving  attachment  to 
iment.  From  tbe  protuberance  another  ridge,  tbo 
:d  line,'  arches  outwardly  on  each  aide  to  the  lateral 
the  surface  into  two  portions,  of  which  tho  upper  is 
t  and  evenly  convex,  and  is  covered  by  the  scalp, 
ion  is  further  divided  by  the  infierior  curved  line,* 
,rly  parallel  with  the  former.  Tbe  curved  lines  and 
them  give  attachment  to  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  im- 
ich  are  commonly  most  marked  in  vigorous  muscular 

II  surface  of  the  occipital  plate  is  divided  into  four 
recesses,  of  which  the  lower  and  larger  are  tbe  cere- 

ar  the  reception  of  the  hemispheres  of  tbe  cerebellum ; 
re  tbe  cerebral  fossce,  for  tbe  accommodation  of  the 
tbe  cerebrum.  The  foesie  are  defined  by  a  median  fore 
boriEODtal  ridge,  which  together  form  the  occipital 
uce  at  their  conjunction  the  internal  occipital  protu- 
the  upper  arm  of  tbe  cross  is  attached  the  cerebral 
mpreeaed,  usually  to  one  side,  with  a  groove,"  which 


is)  pbHyngeal  tub«rc)e.  *  Sulcut  besilaris. 

1 ;  occipital  portion  ;  squama.  •  Hargo  Umbdoideiu. 

ideui.  ■  Bxtenul  oc.  poat.  >  Crista  occipitalis  ezlei 

■cularis  superior.  *  L.  ■.  inferior. 

Dciala.  "  Sulcus  sa^ittalis. 
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accommodates  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  great  longitudinal  sinus. 
To  the  hqrizontal  arms  of  the  cross,  which  are  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  external  superior  curved  lines,  ia  attached  the  tentorium ;  and  they 
are  impressed  with  a  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus,  usually  larger  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other,  and  varying  in  size  in  accordance  with  the  sinus. 
The  lower  arm  of  the  cross  is  an  acute  ridge,  the  internal  occipital 
crest,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  cerehelhir  falz. 

The  occipital  foramen/  situated  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  bone, 
is  a  large  oval  hole,  with  its  rather  greater  diamet«r  fore  and  aft, 
and  with  its  margin  somewhat  thickened  for  ligamentous  attachment 
with  the  atlas.  Through  it  the  medulla  oblongata  is  continuous  with 
the  spinal  cord,  and  it  also  transmits  the  vertebral  arteries  and  spinal 
accessory  nerves. 

The  condyles*  are  placed  beneath,  at  the  sides  of  the  anterior  half 
of  the  occipital  foramen,  and  are  a  pair  of  articular  processes,  which 
are  invested  with  cartilage  and  adapted  to  the  prearticular  processes 
of  the  atlas.  They  are  irregular  elliptical  eminences,  convergent  for- 
ward, separated  in  fh>nt  by  a  wide  notch  in  advance  of  the  occipital 
foramen,  and  behind  by  the  greater  width  of  the  latter.  They  are 
sometimes  more  or  less  constricted  near  the  middle, — a  condition  re- 
maining in  the  line  of,  and  indicating  the  original  separation  of  the 
basilar  portion  from,  the  rest  of  the  bone.  The  articulating  surface  is 
convex  fore  and  aft,  but  forms  an  inclined  plane  looking  downward 
and  outward.  On  the  deeper,  inner  side  of  the  condyles,  bordering  the 
occipital  foramen,  there  is  usually  a  variable,  roughened  ridge,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  lateral  odontoid  ligaments. 

Piercing  the  base  of  the  condyles  above  the  middle  is  a  short  canal, 
the  condylar  foramen,*  which  is  directed  from  within  the  cranial 
cavity  forward  and  outward  for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
Back  of  the  condyles  is  a  variable  fossa,*  into  which  there  commonly 
opens  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  bone  a  foramen*  for  the  passage  of  a 
vein  between  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  veins  of  the  scalp.  To  the  outer 
side  of  the  position  of  the  condyles  is  the  jugular  notch,*  which 
forms  the  hack  part  of  the  jugular  foramen,  situated  between  the  oc- 
cipital and  temporal  bones.  Projecting  outwardly  IVom  the  notch  is  the 
jugular  process,'  ending  in  a  usually  quadrate,  roughened  facet,  which 
is  covered  with  cartilage  and  joins  the  pjTamid  of  the  temporal  bono. 
Beneath  the  process  is  a  transverse  ridge,"  which  gives  attachment  to 
the  lateral  rectus  munclo ;  and  above,  it  is  grooved  *  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  lateral  sinus  as  it  terminates  at  the  jugular  foramen. 

At  birth  the  occipital  bone  consints  of  four  pieces,  which  are  united 


'  F.  occipital!*;  f.  nuf^uni. 

*  Anterior  condyloid  rommcn. 

*  Posterior  condyloid  fommen. 
'  P.  jugularis;  pftnicoipital  proi 


*  Processui  condyloideiu 

*  Fossa  condyloidea. 

ini'iioc.      'Sulcus  traseve 
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he  pioGoa  are  named  the  basioccipital,  in  front ; 
t  the  sides  of  the  occipital  foramen ;  and  the  su] 
id. 

ipital  comprifies  the  basilar  process,  together  with 
)  condyles  and  condylar  foramina,  both  of  which 
uture.  The  exoccipitals'  comprise  the  parts  bel 
e  outer  side  of  the  occipital  foramen,  and  include 
condyles  and  condylar  foramina.  The  supraoccip 
ccipital  plate,  bounding  the  occipital  foramen  bet 
lure  extending  a  short  distance  inward  fVom  the  lat 

an  earlier  separation  of  the  supraoccipital  into 
I  the  upper  one  originates  in  fibrous  membrane,  n 
together  with  the  other  pieces  of  the  occipital  b 
rtilage.    The  upper  piece  of  the  supraoccipital  c 

separate  even  at  maturity,  when  it  is  united  with 
In  some  animals,  as  the  rabbit,  it  remains  pei 

as  the  interparietal  bone.     The  upper  angle  of 

also  divided  by  a  fissure,  and  this,  with  the  transv 
is  the  origin  of  the  supraoccipital  from  four  oe 
scipital  bone  commences  to  ossify  about  the  sevi 
fe.  The  supraoccipital  ankyloses  with  the  exoccip 
le  third  to  the  sixth  year,  and  then  with  the  basiot 
atter  part  of  the  same  time. 

THE  SPHENOID  BONE. 
id  bone*  extends  across  the  base  of  the  skull  in 
lie,  and  is  situated  between  the  occipital  and  tempc 
Qoid  and  frontal  in  front,  and  the  parietala  atwve. 
all  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  with  fivi 
e;  and  it  contributes  to  form  the  cranial  cavity, 
1  cavities,  and  the  temporal,  zygomatic,  and  sph 
It  consists  of  a  central,  more  massive  portion, 
pairs  of  conspicuous  processes :  the  small  and  gi 
ento-  and  ectopterygoid  processes. 

irregularly  cuboidal,  and  is  usually  before  adult 
1  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  i 
rod  specimens  for  study,  it  is  commonly  found  s 
w.  Before  ankylosis  it  presents  a  posterior,  vert 
I,  rugged  surface,  which  is  connected  with  the  ha 
age, 

urface  of  the  body  is  within  the  cranial  cavity, 
e  basilar  process  to  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethi 
its  middle  is  a  deep  hollow,  the  sella,'  which  lo< 

itals ;  condylnr  portions.  *  Us  ephenoideum. 

ituitary  fosiu;  ephippium;  fosGa  hypophyeeoe. 
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the  Hella  in  formed  by  an  oblique, 
clivus,'   th«  poHtorior  Hurfatu  of 
tasilar  groove.     The  upper  thick- 
ened   border   of  the   cliviu  is 
trsDBversely    concave,    and    at 
each  end  is  produced  in  a  vart- 
I      able  tubercle,  the  postctinoid 
procesB,*  which  in  commonly 
extended    behind    in    a    short 
spine,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  tentorium.    Below  the  side* 
of  the  cHvuB  is  a  proce^ix  di- 
rected outwardly  to  articulate 
with  the  end  of  the  temporal 
br     pyramid,   and    grooved    above 
"^    to  accommodate  the   abducent 
el     nerre.     In  advance  of  the  sella 
"•     is  a  variable,  obtuse  eminence, 
,j     the  olivary  process,'  which  is 
T-    uHuslly  more  or  Icsh  defined  in 
^    front  by  the  equally   variable 
optic  groove,  which  leads  out- 
wardly to  the  optic  foramina, 
iward  and  outward  from  the  sella 
■ossed  fore  and  aft  by  the  carotid 
ntcrnal  carotid  artery.    The  groove 
'  marked  along  the  middle,  is  doep- 
lingule,  and  terminaten  in  front  in 
rlinoid  processes.     The  lingule*  if  a 
ects  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lally  the  lacerate  foramen, 
ninence,  somelimeH  pretient  on  the 
»d  process.'     In  advance  of  the 
broad  and  nearly  flat  or  slightly. 
(vard  on  the  small  wings.     It  com- 
evation,  and  is  variably  extended 
Kess/  which  articulaten  with  the 

is  directed  towards  the  naval  cavi- 
ian,  carinale  ridgo,  the  sphenoidal 
nasal  plate  in  the  formation  of  the 


)hippii.  '  Poaterior  c.  p. 

ib;  imprcssio  osrotica;  cavemoua^ 

*  Middle  c.  p. 

■  OriiU  tpheDoidalU. 
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net  bone,  the  spheno-turbinal,'  which  is  a  hollow  cone,  and 
«quently  ankyloHes  with  the  rest  of  the  ephenoid  to  form  the 
inoidal  siDuses.  SometimeB,  shortly  before  adult  age,  it  may  be 
id  as  a  separate  piece  articulating  with  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 

The  smalt  wings '  are  a  pair  of  nearly  horiEontal,  sabre-like  plates, 
3h  extend  outwardly  from  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  and  are  sepa- 
d  iVom  the  great  wings  by  the  sphcDoidal  fissure.  In  the  artioa- 
i  skull  thoy  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  where  they  are 
ivod  in  the  sylvian  fissure  of  the  brain.  They  are  connected  with 
body  by  two  roots,  whioh  include  between  them  the  0])tic  foramen. 

posterior  narrower  root  springs  trom  below  the  olivary  process. 

anterior  root  unites  with  that  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  continuous 
e,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  body  in  advance  of  the  oli- 
r  process.     The  wing  tapers  outward  to  a  point  which  nearly  comes 

contact  with  the  upper  border  of  the  great  wing,  but  is  separated 
1  it  by  the  outer  or  open  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  The 
er  surface  forms  the  posterior  limit  of  the  precranial  fossa,  and  the 
er  surface  overhangs  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  orbit,  the 
jnoidal  foramen,  and  the  anterior  inner  part  of  the  mesocranial 
1.  The  anterior  thin  margin  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the 
tal  plate  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  posterior  margin  is  transvemely 
:ave,  and  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the  pre-  and  mesocranial 
».  It  is  thicker  and  rounded  inwardly,  and  thins  away  to  a  sharp 
9  outwardly.  Its  inner  end  is  prolonged  backward  in  a  variable 
pressed  knob,  the  preclinoid  process,*  which  is  separated  fWim 
olivary  process  by  a  rounded  notch  terminating  the  carotid  groove. 

preclinoid  process  is  sometimes  united  with  the  mesoclinoid  pro- 
,  when  the  notch  is  converted  into  a  foramen ;  and  occasionally, 
,  it  is  united  with  the  postclinoid  process. 

The  great  wings*  spring  tVom  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  are 
ice  extended  outward,  forward,  and  upward,  but  also  give  off  a 
;e  angular  process  directed  horizontally  backward.  They  present 
le  principal  surfaces.  Of  these  the  internal  or  cerebral  surface' 
Uibutea  to  form  the  mesocranial  fossa.  It  is  crescentic  in  outline, 
3ave,  and  marked  by  cerebral  impressions.  The  external  surface 
rossed  below  its  middle  by  a  ridge*  dividing  it  into  two  portions,  of 
ch  the  upper  is  the  temporal  surface,'  looking  outward  and  form- 
part  of  the  temporal  fossa ;  and  the  lower  is  the  zygomatic  sur- 
;,'  looking  downward  and  forming  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa. 
I  anterior  surface  in  great  part  is  formed  by  a  vertical,  quadrate 


'  ObbIcuIudi  Bertini ;  comu  ephenoidale ;  pyramid  of  Wistar. 
*  AlsB  pwK,  minoT«a,  or  orbitolea ;  orbitosphcnoida ;  ftpophytet  of  Inj^rasElu. 
'  Anterior  c.  p.         'Alnmagns;  nlispbenoids.  '  Superflciei  cerebmlii. 

'  Crista  alw  mogns.  *  Superficies  temporalii.  *  8,  sygomatica. 
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ital  surface,'  which  looks  forward  and  toward,  and 
part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit.  Its  anterior  nmr- 
and  joins  the  malar  bone ;  it«  posterior  margin  is  the 
r  border  of  the  sphenoidal  foramen ;  its  upper  margin 

I  plate  of  the  fVontal  bone ;  and  its  lower  margin  is  the 
if  the  spfaeno-maxillary  foramen.  Below  the  orbital 
J  a  variable  smaller  surface  *  forms  part  of  the  spheno- 

The  angular  process '  of  the  great  wing  is  received 
tween  the  squama  and  pyramid  of  the  temporal  bone, 
a  variable  pointed  process,  the  sphenoidal  spine,*  is 
'ard,  and  abuts  against  the  entoglenoid  tubercle  of  the 

>r  border  of  the  great  wing,  extending  From  its  summit 
tho  angular  process,  is  semicircular,  bevelled  outward 
ard  below,  and  is  serrated  for  articulation  with  the 
temporal  bone.  A  crescentic,  roughened  area  at  the 
the  wing,  included  between  its  three  chief  surfhces, 
.  the  frontal  bone ;  and  the  summit  is  bevelled  inwardly 
th  the  contiguous  angle  of  the  parietal  bone, 
oid  processes,*  two  on  each  side,  the  ento-  and  ecto- 
cesses,  descend  nearly  vertically,  with  a  slight  inclina- 
rom  beneath  the  great  wing  where  it  joins  the  body, 
a  pair  of  plates  conjoined  above  in  ftvnt  and  separated 
ep  angular  cleft,  the  pterygoid  notch.'  The  ento- 
cess'  ia  long  and  narrow,  and  terminates  below  in  the 
ess,'  a  narrow  bar  bent  backward  and  outward  into  a 
which  passes  the  tendon  of  the  palatal  tensor  muscle. 
,ce  of  the  entopterygoid  process  forms  the  lateral  boun- 
oBtnasal  orifice.  The  ectopterygoid  process*  is  a 
ider  plate  than  the  former,  from  the  conjunction  of 
ges  backward  and  outward.  Its  posterior  border  is 
liar,  and  is  oflfln  variably  produced  into  one  or  two 
The  outer  surface  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  zygo- 
i  gives  attachment  to  the  external  pterygoid  muscle, 
ivergence  of  the  ecto-  from  the  entopterygoid  process 
d  an  angular  niche,  the  pterygoid  fossa.**    This  in  the 

II  is  completed  by  the  closure  of  the  pterygoid  notch 
yramidal  process  of  the  palate-bone.  The  fossa  is 
1  by  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle.  To  its  inner  side 
}  entopterygoid  process  presents  an  elliptical  concave 

*  S.  •pheno-maiillaris.  '  Procesiiu  an^laris. 

^idalU  or  angularis.  *  Processus  pterfgojdei. 

rygoidea.  '  Internal  pt.  prooeas  or  plate. 
irygoideus;  processus  unci  natus. 

irygoid  process  or  plate.  ''  Foua  pterygoidea. 
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deprosHJon,'  from  which  arieeH  the  palatal  tensor  muscle.  Sometimes  a 
groove  deHConilB  fVom  the  depression  to  the  hamular  process,  indi- 
cating the  course  of  the  muscle.  In  fVont  of  the  oonjunction  of  the 
pterygoid  processes,  extending  to  the  great  wing  and  body,  is  the 
sphe no- maxillary  surface,  which  is  triangular,  and  forms  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  sp  he  no-maxillary  foesa.  The  borders  of  the  pro- 
cesses, at  the  sides  of  the  pterygoid  notch,  are  roughened  to  articu- 
late with  the  pyramidal  process  of  the  palate-bone.  From  the  inner 
side  of  the  root  of  the  entopterygotd  process  projects  the  vaginal 
process,'  a  narrow  ledge,  extending  inwardly  beneath  the  sphenoidal 
body  to  articulate  with  the  vomer. 

Many  important  foramina  for  the  passage  of  nerves  and  blood-vessela 
perforate  the  sphenoid  bone  on  each  side.  The  optic  foramen*  is  a 
short,  cylindrical  canal,  which  is  directed  fVora  the  cranial  cavity,  at 
the  side  of  the  body,  forward  and  outward  through  the  base  of  the 
small  wing  to  the  orbit.  It  transmits  the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic 
artery. 

The  sphenoidal  foramen,'  the  largest  of  the  apertures  in  the 
separated  bone,  appears  as  the  club-shaped  sphenoidal  fissure  be- 
tween the  small  and  great  wings.  It  is  variably  elliptical  near  the 
body,  and  tapers  to  its  outer  extremity,  where  it  is  closed  by  the 
articulation  of  the  fVontal  bone  with  both  wings.  It  communicates 
between  the  mesocrauial  fossa  and  the  orbit,  and  gives  passage  to  the 
oculo-motor,  trochlear,  ophthalmic,  and  abducent  nerves,  and  the  oph- 
thalmic vein. 

The  rotund  foramen*  is  a  short,  cylindrical  canal,  which  pierces 
the  great  wing  a  httle  way  behind  the  inner  extremity  of  the  sphe- 
noidal foramen.  It  is  directed  forward  from  the  mesocranial  fossa, 
and  opens  below  the  latter  on  the  spheno-maxillary  surface.  It  gives 
passage  to  the  supramaxillary  nerve. 

The  oval  foramen,*  next  in  size  to  tbe  sphenoidal,  is  an  elliptical 
Dole  in  the  inner  side  of  the  angular  process,  about  half  an  inch  be- 
hind and  a  little  outward  from  the  rotund  foramen.  It  opens  down- 
ward fW»m  the  mesocranial  fossa,  behind  and  outward  from  the  ptery- 
goid processes.     It  transmits  the  roots  of  the  inframaxillary  nerve. 

The  spinous  foramen,'  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding,  per- 
forates vertically  the  apex  of  the  angular  process,  and  transmits  the 
great  meningeal  vessels. 

The  pterygoid  canal'  is  a  narrow  passage  fore  and  aft  through 
the  root  of  the  pterygoid  processes.     It  commences  on  the  spheno- 


'  FossB  scaphoidea  or  navicularis,  '  ProcessuB  vaginalis.  '  F.  opticum. 

*  F.  sphenoidale ;  f.  iBtvrum  anteriua ;  f.  orbitale  superior. 
'  F.  potundum ;  canalis  roliindm,  or  niaiillaris  snperior. 

•  F.  ovale.  '  P.  spinosum. 

"  Vidian  foramen  ;  canalis  plerj-goideus ;  c.  Vidianiis ;  e.  recurrena. 
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ce,  inward  and  behind  the  exit  of  the  rotund  foramen, 
eriorlj  beneath  the  lingule,  contiguous  to  the  lacerate 
auBmite  the  pterygoid  nerve  and  vessels. 
;o-palatine  canal,'  smaller  than  the  former,  is  formed 
neath  the  vaginal  process,  closed  below  by  apposition 
ial  process  of  the  palate-bone.  It  runs  foro  and  aft 
lo-maxillary  fossa  to  the  roof  of  the  postnasal  orifice, 
the  ptoiygo-palatine  vessels  and  the  pharyngeal  nerve 
alatine  ganglion. 

'  a  fine  eanal,*  for  the  email  superficial  petrosal  nerve, 
ular  process  near  the  spinous  foramen ;  but  commonly 
rsoB  the  spheno-petrosal  suture. 

le  sphenoid  bone  consists  of  three  pieces,  which  are 
lage,  one  consisting  of  the  body  with  the  small  wings, 
each  consisting  of  the  great 
terygoid  processes  of  the  same  ^°-  **■ 

)  is  developed  from  seven  pairs  '  * 

38,  which,  with  the  exception 
take  their  appearance  in  the 
,h  months  of  festal  life.  The 
follows:  a  pair  which  sttbse- 
le  in  a  single  piece,  forming 
lart  of  the  body,  and  named 
loid;   a  second  pair  for  the 

ird  pair  which  unite  to  form  mkdutepoetionopttiesphe- 
f  the  body,  named  the  pre-  Noi»BONBATBiiirB.coKsiOTiNo 
Durth  pair  for  the  great  wings  rto^^p^L'^olafa'thrta^- 
;erygoid  processes,  named  the    «piienoid;  a.  pEt  between  tbe 

~~,      ^        .,  II        .  former    occupied    vlUi    cartl- 

a  fifth  for  the  small  wings,     i.^^.   ^  „rbii<«phenold  with 

bitOSphenOids  ;     a    sixth     for      optic  ronmen;  6,  the  Ungule 


1 ;  and  a  seventh  pair,  which 
birth,  named  the  spheno-turbinals,  and  subsequently 
)henoidal  sinuses. 

ific  centres  appear  in  tho  alisphonoids  near  the  rotund 
lence  grow  outward  in  the  great  wing  and  downward 
ygoid  process.  The  entopterygoid  processes  originate 
<nt  centres,  and  subsequently  coalesce  with  tbe  former 
of  foetal  life.  In  some  animals  they  remain  separated 
I  bones.  The  orbitoephenoids  commence  to  ossify  after 
s,  the  centres  making  their  appearance  as  V-like  islets 
)ptic  foramen  outwardly,  whence  they  grow  in  the  same 
t  in  order  four  centres  appear  in  a  transverse  row,  of 
rmediate  pair  quickly  unite  as  tho  basiepbenoid,  and 

*ulcuf  pterygo-palfttinue.  '  '  CuialiB 
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the  others,  as  the  lingnlee,  aoon  coalesce  with  it.  Then  follow  tw< 
c«Dtred  for  the  pre»phenoid.  appeftring  as  islets  at  the  inner  side  ol 
the  <»plic  foramina.  Growing  around  these,  they  join  the  orbito 
^pbcnoi'ii^  and  snb'seqnentlj-  coalesce  with  each  other.  In  the  seventt 
month  the  bastsphenoid  and  presphenoid  ankrloee ;  but  in  raonkep 
thev  remain  separated  tintil  long  alter  birth,  and  in  many  lower  mam 
mab  even  to  a  still  later  period. 

Of  the  three  pieces  of  the  sphenoid  at  birth,  that  consisting  of  thi 
body  and  »mall  wings  i:^  compo^^ed  of  the  baui^phcnoid.  lingules,  pre 
sphenoid,  and  orbitoisphenoid^  all  ankylo:^.  The  lateral  pieces,  con 
sbting  each  of  the  great  wing  and  pterygoid  processes  connected  witl 
it.  are  composed  of  the  corresponding  alisphenoid  and  pterygoid  unite< 
together.  The  body  is  solid,  but  exhibits  a  Tariable  number  of  con 
spicuous  nutritious  foramina.  The  ba$i$phenoidaI  portion  is  cyltndroid 
and  ioclades  the  sella ;  hut  the  clivns  is  yet  cartilaginous,  and  remaihi 
in  ibid  (-onditiott  for  some  time  after  birth.  The  lingules  are  proportion 
ately  hmv-  and  are  more  conspicuous  than  later.  They  are  directed  back 
ward  in  a  hook.like  process,  which  snstains  the  internal  carotid  arterj 
as  it  enters  the  cranium.  Laterally,  they  are  connected  by  cartilag) 
with  the  root  of  the  alisphenoids.  The  prespbenoidal  portion  of  tbi 
body  is  ovaL  and  is  obliquely  ankylcied  with  the  upper  fore  pan 
of  the  l>a?isphen<>idal  portion  and  btterally  with  the  small  wings,  oi 
which  the  anterior  roots  are  separated  by  a  deep  notch.  The  bodj 
beneath  presents  an  obtuse  prominence,  in  which  is  a  triUteral  pii 
tapering  upward  and  backward  into  the  si? lla.  The  pit  is  o«.-cupied  bj 
tartilaze  remaining  frr>m  that  originally  couuecting  the  basi-  and  pre 
sphem^ids.  and  dually  dis^ippcaring  atter  birth.  The  prominence  con 
tinaes  to  grow,  and  gradually  becomes  a  conspicuous  elliptical  procea 
of  spongj-  struvture.  Shortly  al\er  birth  the  great  wings  ankjlosewitt 
the  linmilt^s.  and  luter  luru  an  additional  union  with  the  fore  part  oi 
the  b-^iy. 

In  intancy  the  sphCDO-turbioals '  appear  as  hollow  cones,  whici 
occupy  the  an:ru!ar  ioterrals  beneath  the  small  wings  and  at  the  side* 
of  the  inreri.jr  me>lian  prwvss  of  the  Ix^iy.  In  front  they  articulatt 
with  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  lator  become  ankyk>,e<l  with  it,  in  whicl 
condition,  when  the  ethmoid  Kme  is  separate«l  from  the  others,  the 
spheno-turbinals  pn-je-^t  from  it  l>ehind  as  a  pair  of  conical  processes 
The  spht-nivturMnal*  :^ub-H'quently  (vaU'Stv  with  the  adjacent  sarfacet 
o(  the  -pcieiioiJal  b-xly.  and  by  further  gn^wth  and  partial  absorption 
of  the  onti^^iitis  parts  they  become  the  walls  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 
The  median  ptv-e-is  i>f  the  bii-iy  bev-oines  the  purtiliim  separating  the 
latter,  while  it  al>o  tonus  the  rv>strum  beuealh  and  the  sphenoidal  cresi 
in  front. 


'Cornaa  sphijCi.'i-Ialii :  ■•s.-k-uli  Beruni ;  cvnula  uf  Bertia ;  iphrnoidal  spone? 
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FABIETAL  BONES. 

1  bone '  joins  its  fellow  m  the  median  line,  and  with  it 
id  aides  of  the  cranium.  It  is  a  square  plate  of  nearly 
IS8,  presenting  for  examination  two  broad  surfaces  with 
1  angles. 

b1  surface,  looking  outward  and  upward,  is  convex, 
yen,  but  more  elevated  centrally  in  the  parietal  emi- 
is  especially  conspicuous  in  infancy.     Near  the  middle 


lied  lower  border,  vblcb  1-4,  burden  cDrrcaponding  irlUi  nme  nambert 
iqnamA  of  the  lempoial  in  former  Bgan :  S,  groove  Ibr  Ibe  loagjladlnal 
rder,  Joining  tbe  Ihintal  ilnui,  >Dd,  oommonlcatlDg  vllh  II,  ■  veDOiu 
ler;  G,  temporal  ridge:  6,  fonmen, fi;  7,  S,aiilerl<}T  Bad  poaWrlor  loreriDr 
tiloDged  Ulterior  Inferior  angle* ;  the  groove  on  tbe  latter  accommodatea 
imlt  of  Ibe  great  wing  of  the  lateral  dnus.  The  arborescent  lines  od  tbe 
,  poalerlor  Inferior  angle  Inner  concave  surftce  of  tbe  bone  Indicate 
mastoid  .portion  of  iba  groovea  Ibr  the  gi«at  meningeal  vesaels. 


and  aft  by  a  variably  distinct  arching  line,  the  tern- 
lich  marks  the  upper  boundary  of  the  temporal  fossa 
hment  to  the  temporal  fascia.  The  surface*  below 
be  temporal  fossa,  and  that  above  is  covered  by  the 
urosis. 

il  surface  ia  concave  and  marked  with  shallow  im' 
nning  to  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.  It  also  ex 
It  channels,  which  accommodate  the  great  meningeal 
Dcipal  branch  ascending  from  the  lower  anterior  angle, 
>m  near  the  middle  of  the  lower  border.  The 
.he  former  branch  is  sometimes  for  a  short  distance 
I  complete  canal.    Along  the  upper  border  of  tbe  bone 


*  Tuber  parietale. 


■  Fknum  temporale. 
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iH  a  shallow  groove  for  the  loDgitudioal  sinus,  the  groove  being  mor 
obvious  in  the  conjoined  bones. 

The  superior  border  of  the  parietal  is  thick,  straight,  and  strongi; 
dentated  for  articulatioo  with  the  opposite  bone.  The  anterior  border 
also  nearly  straight  and  strongly  dentated,  is  slightly  bevelled,  oui 
wardly  above  and  inwardly  below,  to  accord  with  the  contiguou 
border  of  the  frontal  bono.  The  posterior  border,  less  regular  in  it 
course,  is  deeply  dentated  to  articulate  with  the  occipital  bone.  Th 
inferior  border,  for  the  most  part  thinner  than  the  others,  consist 
of  three  portions.  The  intermediate  portion  is  arched  and  deepl 
bevelled  outwardly  to  a  sharp  edge,  which  is  overlapped  by  the  ten 
poral  squama.  The  front  portion  is  formed  by  the  somewhat  prolonge 
antero-inferior  angle,  which  is  also  bevelled  outwardly  and  overlappc 
by  the  summit  of  the  sphenoidal  great  wing.  The  back  portion,  forme 
by  the  postero- inferior  angle,  is  thick  and  dentated  for  articulatio 
with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  its  inner  surfac 
is  grooved  for  the  lateral  sinus.  Near  the  postero -superior  angl 
there  is  frequently  a  small  aperture,  the  parietal  foramen,'  whic 
communicates  with  the  diploc,  and  often,  also,  with  the  interior  o 
the  cranium,  for  the  transmission  of  a  vein. 

The  parietal  in  its  production  is  one  of  the  purely  membrane  bone 
and  is  developed  from  a  single  centre,  which  appears  about  the  sevent 
week  of  fcetal  life  in  the  position  of  the  parietal  eminence.  At  birt 
the  bone  appears  as  a  simple  plate,  most  prominent  and  thickest  at  th 
centre,  whence  the  osseous  fibres  radiate  to  the  borders,  where  man 
of  them  project  in  spicules. 

THE  FRONTAL  BONE. 

The  frontal  bone '  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the  cranium,  and  coi 
sists  of  a  frontal  pluto,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  forehead,  and 
pair  of  orbital  plates,  which  extend  horizontally  backward  from  tb 
lower  part  of  the  former  over  the  orbits. 

The  frontal  plate  *  externally  is,  for  the  most  part,  evenly  conve 
and  smooth,  and  is  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  On  each  sid 
it  exhibits  a  slightly  greater  prominence,  the  frontal  eminence,'  var 
able  in  different  individuals,  and  most  conspicuous  in  infancy,  when 
is  commonly  a  striking  feature.  The  bone,  also,  occasionally  exhibits 
slight  median  elevation,  which  corresponds  with  its  early  separation  inl 
two,  and  traces  of  the  original  suture  sometimes  remain  at  the  low( 
part.  Below,  the  surface  terminates  on  each  side  in  a  curved  ridg 
the  supraorbital  arch,*  which  becomes  more  narrow  and  prominei 
outwai-dly,  and  forms  the  upper  border  of  the  orbital  entrance.     Th 

'  ForameD  parietnle.  •  Oa  frontia ;  o.  sincipitis. 

•  Frontal  portion  ;  pnre  fronlHlis,  perpend ieularis,  orascendens. 

*  Tuber  frontale.  '  Orbital  arch ;  man^  aupraorbitalis. 
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iD  the  internal  and  external  angular  processes, 
■mer  is  little  produced,  ie  thin,  extends  backward,  and 
the  lachrymal  boue ;  while  the  latter  is  thick  and 
is  serrated  at  the  end  to  articulate  with  the  malar 
irval  of  the  internal  angular  processes  is  a  BeiTat«d, 
ce,  the  nasal  notch,  which  articulates  with  the  nasal 
ones.  From  its  middle  behind  there  projects  downward 
narrow  process  of  variable  length,  the  nasal  spine,' 
as  with  the  ethmoid  nasal  plate  behind  and  with  the 
front.  From  each  side  of  the  spine  is  reflected  out- 
like plate,  the  nasal  ala,'  which  contributes  to  form 
>e  of  the  roof  of  the 

I  contiguous  portion  Pro-  *3- 

nua ;  it  articulates  in 
nasal  bones,  and  out- 
d  with  the  maxillary 
mee.  From  the  ex- 
process  the  tetn- 
turves  upward  and 
aing  the  fore  part 
fossa  fVom  the  sur- 
>rehead,  and  giving 
the  temporal  fascia, 
raorbital  arch  is  an 
mine  nee,  the  supcr- 
'  for  the  eyebrow, 
nent,  and  gradually     ,.p„^(ioB  of  ttenonui  eminence :  2.  .up.r 

rardly.         Ita     promi-      clllur  rfdge;  S.  supraorblUl   ucb:   t.  b, 
1   Ihn   nminr<Hnn   nf  ■      extetnH  ■ndiiileniil  »njul»r  pwHWMe;  S, 
•  tbe  projection  Ol  a     „p„j,rt>lUI  nWchorfonuneniT.gUbell.; 
ital  sinus,  within  the    s,  lemponi  ridse :  a.  nu&i  apiM. 
^  of  the  two  sides 

ve  the  nasal  notch  in  a  flat  or  slightly-depressed  median 
d  the  glabella,'  corresponding  with  the  smooth  surface 
'ebrows.  Se&r  the  middle  of  the  supraorbital  arch, 
f,  is  an  aperture  or  a  notch  converted  into  one  by  a 
ipraorbital  foramen,'  for  the  passage  of  correspond- 
nerve.  Opening  into  the  foramen,  or  near  it,  there  is 
I  observed  a  smaller  one  for  the  passage  of  a  vein  &om 

1  surface  of  the  frontal  plate  is  deeply  concave,  and 
irked  with  impressions  and  ridges,  conforming  to  the 


•alls.  *  PniceSBui  n&aftlia ;  spina  nasalU. 

niualis.  *  Arcus  luperciliaris. 

nence  or  boM  ;  inferior  or  middle  frontal  eminence  or  bow. 
r  fonuneo  lupraorbitale ;  aupmorbiul  oolcb. 
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convoluted  surface  of  the  cerebrum.    In  the  medi&n  line  is  &  groove,' 
wide  and  feebly  marked  above,  and 
Pm.  44.  becoming  narrower  and  more  dis- 

tinct below,  where  it  ie  defined  by 
elevated  margins  which  unite  in 
the  frontal  crest,*  a  variably 
prominent,  narrow  ridge,  descend- 
ing and  ending  at  the  ethmoidal 
Dotch.  The  groove  lodges  the  fore 
part  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and 
its  margins  and  fWntal  crest  give 
attachment  to  the  cerebral  fats. 
Below  the  fVontal  crest  is  a  little 
groove,  which,  by  apposition  wSth 
the  ethmoid  bone,  is  converted  into 
a  blind  pit'  or  a  short  canal,  giving 
passage  to  a  vein  &om  the  nose  to 

IHTBKMIL  VIEW  OP  THS  PBONTU.  BUKB.    1.       ',  ,  .^      ,.        ,  mi. 

pooye  for  the  lonEttudlnilitouH,  arrowing      the    longttudmal    smus.      The    pOS- 

ixiow  on  the  front*]  cre«t;  2,  In  ihe  eth-     terior  border  of  the  frontal  plate 
SS.„r.»»Ti".i'rSitS:     »  "■ick   .nd  «ro„glr  serr.t,d,  i. 
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THE    ETHMOID  BONE. 
The  ethmoid  bone '  is  situated  at  the  fore  part  of  the  c 
advance  of  the  sphenoid  and  beneath  the  frontal  bone.    It  occupies  the 
face  between  the  orbite,  and  chiefly  enters  into  the  construction  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavities,  and  only  a 
Fio.  46.  small  portion  contributes  to  the  cranial  cav- 

ity. It  is  a  light,  cuboidal  bone,  and  consists 
of  a  median  vertical  plate,  named  the  mes- 
ethmoid,  which  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
horizoutal  portion,  the  cribriform  plate, 
with  a  pair  of  lateral  cellular  masses,  named 
the  ectetbmoids. 

The   mesethmoid,*   for  the  most  part, 

enters  into  the  partition  of  the  nose  as  the 

nasal  plate,  while  the  smaller  portion  projecta 

into  the  cranial  cavity  as  the  ethmoidal  crest 

The  nasal  plate '  occupies  a  median  po- 

ufpeb  tibw  or  tbb  bthmoid    ^'•^*"'  '°  "'*'  upper  part  of  the  nasal  parti- 

aons.  i,orbiuipiai«of  theect-    tion,  of  which  it  forms  about  one-third.     It 

ethmoid;  2.  Po.wrlor  Impcrfo.     j^    ^^^^    ^^^.       ^^j    ^^       ,j    ^  ^^    ^y^^ 

rale  exlremitj  of  (he  cribriform  '  '  '^ 

pUie;  3.  ethmoidal  creM;  on  Upper  part,  whcre  it  is  marked  by  descend- 

eachiide the  olttctorrfiw. with  ;„„  ^^j   divergent  grooves,   which    proceed 

and  In  advance  Uie  alar  pro-  from   the   inner  series  of  foramina  of  the 

cOTscs:  *.  anterior  Mtremitjr  of  cribriform  plate   for    the   olfactory  nerves, 

the  nasal  plale;   5,  ethmoidal  mi.i>  i.-  »jj-  ..  ■        i        e- 

^Doaet.  ^h^  'oro  part  is  extended  in  a  triangle,  of 

which  the  upper  border  aitieulates  with  the 
frontal  nasal  spine,  sometimes  reaching  the  nasal  bones,  and  the  lower, 
somewhat  thickened  border,  joins  the  septal  cartilage.  The  posterior 
border  is  thin,  and  articulat«s  with  the  sphenoidal  crest,  while  the 
lower  border  articulates  with  the  vomer. 

The  ethmoidal  crest  *  projects  from  the  middle  of  the  cribriform 
plate  into  the  cranium,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  cerebral  falx.  It  is  most  prominent  in  fi-ont,  where  it  forms  a 
knob  of  variable  shape  and  size,  and  thence  slants  away  behind  in  a 
narrow  ridge.  From  its  fore  part  project  two  little  wing-like  or 
alar  processes,'  which  rest  against  the  fVontal  bone  and  partially 
include  a  narrow  pit,  the  coecal  foramen.* 

The  cribriform  plate'  extends  from  the  base  of  the  ethmoidal 
crest  on  each  side  to  join  the  ectcthmoids,  occupying  the  ethmoidal 
notch  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  articulating  with  the  inner  borders  of  its 
orbital  plates.     Its  lower  surface  is  directed  into  the  nasal  cavities,  and 


'  Oa  ethmoides.  *  Mi^ian  elhoioid ;  prefroDUl. 

*  Lamina  perpendicularis.  *  Crista  ethmoidalis  ;  crista  gMi. 

*  Frocessiu  alares.  *  F.  (.tecum.  <  LaminB  cribroea. 
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the  lower  free  border  ia  everted,  variably  thickened,  spongy,  and  rough. 
The  upper  part  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  ectethmoid  is  perforated 
by  numerous  fine  canals,  which  descend  from  the  outer  series  of  foram- 
ina of  the  cribriform  plate.  The  canals  transmit  the  olfactory  nerves 
to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  upper  and  middle  turbinals,  and  are  com- 
monly more  or  loss  incomplete  or  open  inwardly  in  their  course.  The 
fore  part  of  the  ectethmoid  extends  in  advance  of  the  middle  turbinal, 


Ul  plate;  i.  BDlerlor  eUunoldkl  EluuKa ;    3.  [he  ciibrilbnn  pUle:   2,   the   BupnturblniJ ;    B, 

mesoloiblnftl;  4,  UQOliute  proceas;  5,  etfamaldal  meaotarblDtl ;    4,   fupnnual   me«tn>:    I>.  > 

crest;  6.  klarprocen;  T,  nual  pUU;  S.S.poaillon  (horter  meatus  occulooally  present ;  G.  part 

of  tbe  pre-  and  poalathmoldal  Ibmnlua.  of  the  cocsl  pit. 

and  encloses  the  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses.  Above,  it  joins  tbe  frontal 
nasal  spine,  and  thence  outwardly  articulates  with  the  nasal  process 
of  the  maxilla  and  with  the  lachrymal  bone.  From  the  lower  part  of 
the  ectethmoid,  in  the  outer  part  of  the  middle  meatus,  a  narrow  plate, 
tbe  uncinate  process,'  descends  to  Join  the  ethmoidal  process  of  the 
turbinal  bone,  the  two  serving  to  reduce  the  aperture  of  the  maxillary 
antrum. 

In  the  articulated  bone  the  frontal  sinus  communicates  by  a  pas- 
sage, tbe  infundibulum,  with  the  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses,  and  with 
these  opens  by  two  or  three  apertures  into  the  middle  nasal  meatus. 

The  nasal  plate  of  tbe  ethmoid  bone  is  frequently  unsymmetrical, 
being  more  or  less  bent  to  either  side.  The  turbinals,  also,  are  fre- 
quently u nay m metrically  developed  on  the  two  sides,  and  mostly  in  a 
degree  proportioned  to  one  another. 

According  to  Sappey,  the  ethmoid  bone  is  developed  from  four 
centres  of  ossification,  one  for  each  ectethmoid  and  two  for  the  mes- 
etbmoid.  The  ectethmoid  commencea  oasification  about  the  middle 
of  festal  life,  starting  centrally,  and  proceeding  in  the  production  of 
the  sinuses,  orbital  plate,  and  turbinals.  Ossification  commences  in 
the  meaethmoid,  after  birth,  from  a  pair  of  centres  which  appear  in 

r  hamatus ;  na^o-turbinal. 
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f  the  crest.     The  centres  speedily  unite,  and  ossiticatioQ 

I  in  the  creat  and  cribriform  plate,  and  Bubsaquently  into 
.     The  ectethmoids  unite  with  the  meeethmoid  through 

plate  towards  the  end  of  the  fint  year  after  birth. 
>ntal  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  the  ethmoidal  sinuses  are 
^ed,  and  not  formed  through  the  aubaequent  absorption 
stance  as  in  the  former. 

THE  TEMPUBAL  BONES. 
■al  bone '  contains  within  its  interior  the  chief  portion  of 
laring ;  and  with  it  the  lower  jaw  articulates.  It  ocuupiea 
of  the  side  of  the  cranium,  and  extends  inwardly  to  near 
IB  enclosed  by  the  sphenoid  bone  in  front,  the  occipital  be- 
arietal  above.  For  convenience  of  study  and  reference  it 
be  squamous, 
petrous  por- 
theee  do  not 
3  onginal  sep- 
e    bone    into 

II  be  subse- 
)ed. 

mous  por- 
tter  fore  part 
ad  is  defined 
the  mastoid 
^dge  curving 
,  of  the  ear 

upward.  It 
i  of  an  irreg- 
aarly  circular 

ike  plate,  the  aroB.  l.  iquuiift  :  2,  mutdd  portion;  t.  apei  of  the 
ih  along  the  l*'™'"P<'nlo'>:  <  »r(»""lc  proce«;  ft.Blonold  fc™»: 
.  .'       I.  I  "■  preglenDld  [Qbenle;  T,  glenoid  Osiuie:  8,  mastoid 

:  its  free  bor-    proces:  e,  btct  p«n  of  digMtnc  comt,-.  10.  mucoid 

levelled  away     finBmen:  11,  Ijrmpanlc  p1mt«  fbrmlDg  Ihe  T«gln»l  Kod 
,.  ,  audllorr  proceuen;  12,  BUditoiy  meaCiu:  13.  ilflold  pro- 

i  tb ID,  sharp  ceai  14,rilgbtimpreadonollhadeeptcmpiin>luterr. 
laps  the  con- 

d  borders  of  the  parietal  and  sphenoid  bones.  The  outer 
ly  vertical  plane,  forma  part  of  the  temporal  fossa.  The 
vithin  the  bevelled  border  is  concave,  and  strongly  im- 
contiguous  cerebral  convolutions.  Running  nearly  paral- 
terior  and  upper  border  is  a  groove  for  the  great  menin- 
rom  the  lower  part  of  the  squama  outwardly  projects  the 
ocess,*  a  horizontal  bar,  which  springs  by  a  broad  base 


BiTIBKAL  VI 


ia,  tempoTum,  or  temporale. 
zjgomaticus ;  p.  JugalU. 


■  Para  squamoss. 
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rom  above  the  articulatioD  of  the  tnaDdible,  thence  curves  outwanl 
nd  forward,  and  ends  in  a  slightly  expanded  and  serrated  extremity, 
?hieh  articulates  with  the  malar  bone.  From  the  upper  border 
f  the  zygomatic  procesB  a  ridge  curves  backward  and  upward  over 
ho  ear-pUMHage,  defining  the  squama  from  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 

Beneath  the  squama,  and  extending  outwardly  under  the  base  of 
he  zygomatic  process,  is  the  articulation  for  the  lower  jaw,  consisting 
f  the  glenoid  fossa  and  articular  eminence.  The  glenoid  fossa'  is  a 
ronsvcrsc,  elliptical  concavity,  which  is  defined  behind  by  tho  glenoid 
issure.'  The  articular  eminence'  in  iVontof  the  former  is  a  traas- 
erse  ridge,  variably  thick  and  convex  fore  and  aft,  and  slightly  con- 
ave  to  straight  fh>m  side  to  side.  Its  outer,  somewhat  more  promi- 
lent  extremity  is  the  preglenoid  tubercle.  The  outer  back  part 
f  the  glenoid  fossa  is  extended  on  a  variable,  flattened  conical  protesB, 
ho  postglenoid  tubercle;  and  the  inner  extremity  of  the  fossa  is 
Iso  prolonged  on  a  process,  tho  entoglenoid  tubercle,  which  abuts 
gainst  the  sphenoidal  spinous  process.  In  advance  of  the  articular 
minonco  a  small  surface,  looking  downward,  forma  part  of  the  zygo- 
latie  fossa. 

Tho  mastoid  portion*  of  tho  temporal  bone  is  situated  behind  tho 
quama,  from  which  it  is  scparatud  at  the  upper  border  by  a  notch, 
irhioh  receives  the  adjacent  angle  of  tho  parietal  bone.  It  is  prolonged 
lownward  in  a  conspicuous  nipple-shaped  prominence,  tho  mastoid 
iroccss,*  fVom  which  the  portion  of  the  bone  is  named.  The  proccs 
9  laterally  compressed,  and  is  roughened  behind  and  at  tho  point  for 
nuKCular  attachment.  Inward  to  the  process  is  a  deep  fore  and  aft 
;roovc,  the  digastric  fossa,'  which  gives  origin  to  the  digastric  muscle. 
Jot  ween  llie  fossa  and  tho  inner  border  of  the  bono  is  a  narrow  furrow,' 
rhich  is  traversed  by  the  occipital  artery. 

Internally,  the  mastoid  portion  extends  IVom  behind  the  position  of 
ho  petrous  portion,  whore  it  is  concave,  and  for  the  most  part  occupied 
<y  a  variably  deep  groove,  which  aecommodatcs  the  lateral  sinus.  The 
hie  border  is  thick  and  rough,  and  articulates  with  the  parietal  bone 
,bovo  and  tho  occipital  bono  behind  and  below.  Near  or  at  tho  pos- 
crior  border,  tho  bone  is  pierced  by  a  short  canal,  the  mastoid  fora- 
nen,'  which  communicates  from  the  exterior  with  tho  groove  for  the 
atcral  sinus,  and  transmits  a  vein. 

The  petrous  portion*  of  the  temporal  bone,  internal  to  the  others, 
ppears  as  a  prostrate,  throe-sided  pyramid,  with  its  base  directed 


'  Fossa  or  caTitaa  glenoidaliB  ;  fusan  Brticulariej  f.  mandibulam. 

'  Ulaserian  fissure.  '  Tuberculum  ftrticuUre. 

•  Pan  mastoidea ;  p.  mammillaria.  '  Processuii  mast«ideuB. 

*  F.  difcastrica ;  incisun  mastoiUt'o.  '  Sulcu«  art«riB  uccipibtlil. 
■  P.  mutoidaum.  *  Para  pelrosk. 
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its  apex  obliquely  forward  and  inward,  received  in  tlie 
between  the 

d      occipital  P'"-  "■ 

tains  witfaio 
part  of  the 
ig,  including 
1  and  laby- 
s  three  eur- 
3mimid,  two 
10  cranium, 
third  looks 
the  base  of 


ior  surface 

is  an  irregu- 
}ted  into  the 
)Bsa.  Above 
wardly  is  an 
ch,  together 
)nt  inner  de- 
itoB  the  po- 
the  bone,  of 

In  advance 
ice  the  sur- 

by  a  plate, 
ipanic  teg- 
)  the  roof  of 
I.  It  Ib  usu- 
less  defined 
ma  by  a  fis- 

r  as  part  of  the  petro-squamosal  suture ;  and  ie  f\irther 
nner  extremity  by  a  narrow  groove,  which  proceeds  from 
'een  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  and  squama  outward  to  an 
.atus,'  of  the  facial  canal,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
b1  nerve.  On  the  inner  end  of  the  tegmen  is  another 
which  ends  in  a  fine  canal,  communicating  with  the 
r  the  passage  of  the  small  petrosal  nerve.  From  be- 
er extremity  of  the  tegmen  a  bar  or  ridge  dips  into 
ure,  between  the  glenoid  fossa  and  tympanic  plate. 
ior  surface  of  the  pyramid  is  smaller  than  the  former, 
e  steeply  into  the  postcranial  fossa ;  and  is  outwardly  de- 
x>ve  of  the  lateral  sinus.  A  little  inward  from  the  centre 
.  auditory  meatus,*  a  short,  wide  canal,  about  a  third 


BIDE.  1,  squacoous  portion;  2,  poslerior  border  of  the 
mutofd  portion  ■rttcuUlIng  wllb  the  occlptui  bone;  3. 
petrons  portion ;  4,  bevelled  edge,  which  nrerUpa  the 
loirer  edge  ol  the  partetal  bone;  &,  notch  between  tba 
aquamii  and  Ihe  mastoid  portloD,  artlcnlatlDg  with  Ibe 
posttrlor  Inrerior  angle  of  the  pKrletal  bone:  6,  end  or  Ihe 
lygomallc  procem:  T,  groove  Tor  the  great  meningeal 
lessels;  S,  moMold  proceu;  9, digtutric  foffis;  lO.maMoid 
tommen  opening  Into  [he  groove  11.  for  Ihe  lateral  iIdusi 
12,  internal andllorr meatus ;  13. slylold process;  14,  promi- 
nence produced  bj  the  supra-aemlclrcular  canal  of  the 
labyrinth ;  lb,  legmen  ;  Ifi,  position  of  hiatus  of  Ibe  bdal 
canal ;  IT,  cleR  which  communicaUs  with  the  aqueduct 
of  Ibe  vestibule :  IS.  termination  of  the  carotid  canal ;  IB, 
eustachian  tube ;  20.  groove  of  Ihe  supiapetrosal  alnni. 


■  Tegmen  tympani ;  tegmentum. 

*  MettlUB  Huditurius  internua ;  poms  acueticiu. 
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of  an  inch  deep,  proceeding  outwardly,  and  closed  at  bottom  by  th 
cribrifonn  lamina,'  which  is  a  perforated  plate  separating  it  tVoi 
the  labyrinth.  Tho  meatus  gives  passage  to  the  facial  and  auditor 
nerves  and  accompanying  vessels.  From  the  bottom  of  the  meatus,  i 
the  upper  ioner  part  of  the  cribriform  lamina,  commences  the  facii 
canal*  for  the  ^rther  course  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  canal  is  d 
rected  a  little  way  forward,  and  communicate 
through  the  hiatus  with  the  anterior  eurfac 
of  the  pyramid,  thence  turns  abruptly  outwarc 
and  proceeds  backward  in  the  inner  wall  o: 
the  tympanum  to  its  back  wall,  in  which  it  d( 
scends  to  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  the  outle 
of  the  canal.  Outwardly  i>om  tho  meatus  is 
variable  arching  eminence,  and  below  it  a  clef 
from  which  a  fine  canal,  the  vestibular  aque 
duct,*  communicates  with  the  labyrinth. 

The  upper  border  of  the  pyramid  is  th 
longest,  and  is  for  the  most  part  acute.  It  give 
attachment  to  the  tentorium,  and  is  cummonl; 
marked  in  its  course  by  a  groove  for  the  supn 
petrosal  sinus,  while  its  inner  extremity  is  d( 
pressed  for  the  passage  of  the  trifacial  nervt 
The  posterior  border  is  irregular  and  notched 
and  articulates  with  the  occipital  bone.  Th 
anterior  is  shortest,  and,  together  with  th 
adjacent  border  of  the  squama,  forms  a  notcl 
which  receiver  the  sphenoidal  angular  process 
The  inferior  surface  of  the  pyramid  is  ver 
uneven,  and  presents  many  points  of  interest 
At  its  outer  fore  part  is  the  tympanic  plate, 
niuioEd  (bnnien:  14,  jugui»r  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  auditory  meatut 
caies  Jfih'ihriuiued ™"r  tho  ^^^  tjnnpauum,  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  Th 
cochlea ;  IB,  pwition  between  plate  presents  a  broad  concave  surface  toward. 
Th""?  ^w-^fh™^  h"?'  ^ult    the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  define. 

(he  ninth,  Icnih,  and  eleventh  J        ' 

cerebral  neiveB  eacape  ftom      ahove   fVom   tho  glenoid  fosSD  by  the  glcnoil 

fiBSure.'    Below  it  extends  in  an  acute,  jagged 

and  somewhat  flexuose  ridge,  named  the  vagi 

nal  process,'  (Vom  its  partially  ensheathini 

the  styloid  process.    The  outer,  thicker  portioi 

of  the  plate  is  upwardly  involute,  and  form: 

the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  auditory  meatus;  and  at  the  entrance  ol 

this  it  is  produced  in  an  everted,  rough,  cre««centoid  lip,  which  is  name< 


INPEBIOB  VIEW  OF  THE  LEW 

TEiiniKiL  BONE.  1.  aquaiDOD* 
portloD  ;  2,  mutold  portion; 
3,  petroiu  portlou ;  4,  border 
anlcul&Ung  with  the  great 
wing  or  the  sphenoid  bone; 
S,  iTgomailc  [iroc««;  t,  gle- 
noid totam;  7.  articular  emi- 
nence: 8,  glenoid  fiBHrei  9. 
audtIor7  mcatiu:  ID.  maatold 
process;  11,  dlgutrfc  fosn; 
12.  «ylold  process;  13,  styli 


articular  procepa;  18.  vaginal 
process;  19.  JO,  entrance  and 
eilt  of  the  carolid  canal ;  21, 
;  22,  mailold 


'  L.  cribrosa, 

'  Aquieductus  veatibuli, 

*  Fissure  of  Gluer;  dasura  petro-tympanici 


'  Canalla  facialia  ;  c.  Fallopii. 

!t  petru-squamoBa.      *  P.  vBf;inalU 
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the  auditory  process,'  and  gives  attachment  to  the  auricle.  The 
inner,  narrowed  extremity  of  the  plate  closes  the  bottom  of  the  tym- 
panum and  eustachian  lube. 

About  the  middle  of  the  glenoid  fissure  a  pair  of  short  passages,  the 
3;lenotd  canals,  communicate  with  the  tympanum,  the  outer  one  being 
accupiod  by  a  process  of  the  malleus  with  its  ligament,  and  the  inner 
>ne'  transmits  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

From  behind  the  vaginal  process  projects  the  styloid  process,'  a 
rariably  long,  tapering  spine,  directed  downward,  forward,  and  inward. 
Before  adult  age  it  is  connected  with  the  temporal  bone  by  cartilage, 
joined  to  a  short  pedestal,*  which  occupies  a  pit  embraced  by  the 
raginal  process.  It  is  sometimes  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  is 
x>nnect«d  at  the  point  with  the  stylo-byoid  ligament. 

Between  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  and  the  mastoid  process  is 
the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,*  the  outlet  of  the  facial  canal.  Behind 
Lhe  inner  extremity  of  the  vaginal  process  is  the  entrance  of  the  carotid 
:anal,*  which  ascends  vertically  and  bends  abruptly  inward,  and  pro- 
ieeda  to  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  whence  it  opens  upward  into  the 
■ranial  cavity.  The  inner  fore  part  of  the  canal  is  fVequently  more  or 
ess  imperfect,  and  in  the  recent  condition  is  completed  by  fibrous  mem- 
irune.  The  canal  transmits  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  carotid 
jlexns  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Externally  and  behind  the  carotid  canal  ia  the  jugular  fossa,'  which 
s  variable  in  size  on  the  two  sides  of  the  sliull  in  accordance  with  the 
lifferonce  in  the  size  of  the  jugular  vein  it  accommodates.  Sometimes 
t  appears  as  a  shallow  groove  descending  from  a  notch  at  the  back 
jorder  of  the  pyramid,  and  from  this  it  varies  to  a  deeply  vaulted 
■ecess.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  fossa,  behind  and  above  the  entrance 
>f  the  carotid  canal,  is  an  irregular  and  loss  conspicuous  groove,'  which 
rorms  part  of  the  jugular  foramen  giving  passage  to  the  ninth,  tenth, 
ind  eleventh  cerebral  nerves.  Opening  into  the  commencement  of 
:hiM  groove  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  pyramid  is  a  p3rramidal  pit, 
from  which  a  fine  canal,  the  cochlear  aqueduct,*  proceeds  to  the 
abyrinth.  Externally  from  the  jugular  fossa  there  is  a  commonly 
quadrate  facet,  which  is  joined  by  cartilage  to  the  jugular  process  of 
the  occipital  bone. 

In  the  partition  between  the  carotid  canal  and  jugular  fossa  a  fine 
i^nal  ascends  to  the  tympanum  for  the  passage  of  the  tympanic  nerve. 
In  the  course  of  the  carotid  canal  there  are  several  small  foramina 
sommunicating  with  the  tympanum  for  the  transmission  of  vessels 
and  uerves.     From  the  jugular  fossa  a  fine  canal  is  directed  outwardly 


'  P.  auditoriiu.  •  Canal  of  Huguier.       '  P.  itjloideua ;  stylo-byal  bona 

<  Tympano-hyal  bone.     *  F.  stylo-maBtoideum.  *  Canalis  carolicus. 
'  P-  ju^larig ;  iucisuni  Jugulari«  Utendu. 

<  laeitum  JnguUro  medialii.  ■  Aquiedui'tuE  cochles. 
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«uj-  excATftted.  Th« 
Mnucircnlar  canal  is  eapeewQy  oio-"- ■  "•*  ''•■ 
Me  receea,'  which  aubaeqnently  is.  i  ■«  '^^^■ 
^panic  t«gmen  appears  as  a  disiia^  ^r"^: 
the  petroaal,  and  resting  by  iU  ou»*r  "f.rj 
noeal.    The  cavity  o€  the  tympanum  ar-i  - 


»  Oi  petTMum  ;  par.pelro»l  p.  p<*n>-oi«iw«3 
•  Pona  micuate ;  p«notic  fenntia- 
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to  open  in  the  fissure  back  of  the  auditory  meatus  for  the  transmiBBioii 
of  the  auricular  braDcb  of  the  vagus.  Beneath  the  apex  of  the  pyra 
mid  and  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  carotid  canal  is  a  quadrate,  rough 
surface,  which  gives  attachment  to  tho  pharynx ;  and  behind  this  is  t 
rougher  space,  which  articulates  with  the  basilar  process  of  the  occip^ 
ital  bone. 

In  the  notch  between  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  and  the  squama  k 
the  orifice  of  the  osseous  portion  of  the  eustachian  tube,'  whicb 
commimicatea  outwardly  with  the  tympanum.  It  ia  formed  above  bj 
the  tegmen  of  the  pyramid  and  below  by  the  tympanic  plate. 

The  auditory  meatua,'  or  outer  passage  of  the  ear,  is  situated  in 
a  deep  archway  between  the  glenoid  fossa  and  mastoid  proceSB.  It  u 
a  short,  wide  canal,  which  in  the  prepared  bono  opens  inwardly  lnt< 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  It«  roof  is  formed  by  the  auditory 
plate,  which  extends  from  beneath  the  squama  inward  to  the  tym 
panum,  and  its  floor  and  sides  are  formed  by  tho  tympanic  plate,  th< 
outer  lip  of  which  is  the  auditory  process. 

A  more  particular  description  of  the  part*  of  the  temporal  bont 
relating  to  the  ear,  including  the  tympanum,  labyrinth,  and  mastoid 
sinuses,  will  bo  given  in  the  account  of  the  organ  of  hearing. 

The  squama  of  the  temporal  bone  is  chiefly  composed  of  compact 
substance.    The  mastoid  portion  of  the  bone  is  thicker  than  the  for 
mer,  and  pervaded  throughout  witb 
'^™-  *'■  spongy  substance,  which,  however 

for  the  most  part,  ia  empty  or  con 
tributes  to  the  vacuities  of  the  ma» 
toid  sinuses.  The  petrous  portioE 
of  the  bone,  thus  named  fh>m  itc 
supposed  comparative  hardness 
contains  the  labyrinth,  to  whicb 
it  forms  a  dense  wall  of  compact 
substance.  It  also  contributes  tc 
form  the  tympanic  cavity ;  but  it* 
apex  is  occupied  with  spongy  sub 
stance  filled  with  marrow. 

Kear  tho  period  of  birth   tht 
TEMTOKALBoiimBARTHETiMKorBiBiH.  I,     tcmporsl   bouo   conslsts   of   thret 

HluBinoral;  2,  ttamuloldponlon;  8,  petroeel  1  .'  . 

4.  Ita  mulold  portion;  S,  notch  remUnlng      diBtinct   OSSCOUS    plCCCS,    which    aW 

Horn  the  early  KpanUon  into  two  parts;  6,      named  thc   SquamOBal,  petrosal. 

[[jujjrtnj.  ^""  tympanal.      Usually  at  birtb 

these  are  partially  ankylosed,  bin 
are  readily  separated  from  one  another.  In  many  animals  they  re 
main  in  part  or  all  permanently  separated,  or  become  variously  united 
Thus,  in  tho  hog  the  squamosal  and  petrosal  coalesce  and  the  tym 

1  Tuba.  *  Extemal  auditory  meatus ;  m.  auditoriua  ezteniu». 
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panal  remainB  separate,  and  in  the  horse  the  latter  two  unite  and  the 
former  remaine  distinct.  The  mastoid  portion  of  the  mature  bone  is  an 
outgrowth  fh)m  both  the  equainosal  and  the  petrosal,  and  is  compara- 
tirely  but  little  produced  at  birth. 

The  squamosal'  is  a  nearly  circular  upright  plate,  which  joins  the 
petrosal  by  the  petro- squamosal  suture.  This  descends  externally 
behind  the  positioo  of  the  ear  from  the  upper  notch  between  the 
Bquamosal  and  petrosal,  aod  JDtemaDy  extends  from  the  upper  to 
the  lower  notch  between  the  same.  The  sygoraatic  process  pro- 
jects obliquely  forward,  with  almost  no  curvature.  The  articulation 
of  the  mandible  deviates  but  little  from  the  general  vertical  plane  of 
the  squamosal,  and  it  is  a  shallow  concavity,  with  scarcely  any  distinc- 
tion of  glenoid  fossa  and  articular  eminence.  The  mastoid  portion  of 
the  squamosal  appears  as  a  triangular  plate,  which  outwardly  closes  the 
upper  part  of  the  tympanum.  Below,  it  forms  the  upper  margin  of 
the  entrance  of  the  latter,  to 
which  is  attached  the  tym- 
panic membrane.  Internally, 
it  is  separated  fW)m  the  up- 
right plate  of  the  squamosal 
by  a  elanting  shelf,  which 
supports  the  contiguous 
border  of  the  tympanic  teg- 
men.  Below  the  shelf  is  a 
smooth  surface,  which  forms 
part  of  the  tympanic  cavity ; 
and  above  and  behind  this 
is  a  cellular  surface,  which 
forms  part  of  the  mastoid 
antrum.  i 

The    petrosal'    displays     "T"  "em  pikcb 

.,         I   L      ■   .L         I       J  c    ■JMD,    A.  Inner  Tien  .. .^_.  ., ..  ._ 

the  labyrinth,  ab^ady  of  .qn^,;  2.  ni«toid  portion :  S..helf  of  support  for  the 
mature  size   and   bounded  by    InnpaDletegmen.    B.UpperTlewoftherlghlpetrOMl. 

compact  walls,  partially  em-  t^J^'"''-  ''  T."*"  T"'  ^  Jl""*""" .'"f !?!!! 
bedded  in  more  spongy  sub-   bjrthecan&l;  G,  almllu  recemor  tbepoet-semiclrculu 
Stance,   from  which  it   may  »nai: '.  t>i«to  <•'«>«  ("ci'i «""'-  c  Tympao^i.  1, 
'  ,        m,       glenoid  oanalB;  a,  groove  Ibr  the  tympsnlG  membmna. 

be    easily    excavated.      The 

supra-semicircular  canal  is  espeeially  conspicuous,  and  includes  a  con- 
siderable recess,'  which  subsequently  is,  for  the  most  part,  filled  up. 
The  tjnnpanic  tegmen  appears  as  a  distinct  triangular  plate  projecting 
ftxim  the  petrosal,  and  resting  by  iU  outer  border  on  the  shelf  of  the 
squamosal.    The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  antrum  are  well 


<  Os  ujuunoaum ;  pkis  equamow ;  p.  Bquamo-sygoniBticit. 

■  Oi  petrosiun ;  pats  petroes ',  p.  petro-mutoidea ;  perioUc  bone. 

■  Fo«M  trcuAta ;  periotic  fenestn. 
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produced.  The  maatoid  portion  of  the  petrosal  is  coonected  id  froni 
with  that  of  the  squamosal,  and  is  oft«n  already  portiall;  ankylosed 
with  it.  Its  upper  border  usually  exhibits  a  notch,  which  remains 
trova  the  original  separation  of  the  petrosal  into  two  parts.  The  ma» 
toid  process  is  yet  undeveloped. 

The  tympanal'  at  birth  is  a  slender  osseous  ring,  incomplete  foi 
a  short  extent  above,  and  is  commonly  ankylosed  at  the  ends  with  the 
extremities  of  the  tympanic  margin  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the 
squamosal.  It  slants  in  a  plane  fhim  the  ends  downward  and  inward, 
and  is  suturally  connected  along  the  back  and  lower  border  with 
the  petrosal.  It  is  grooved  along  its  inner  border  for  the  insertion 
of  the  tympanic  membrane;  and  its  anterior  crus  is  also  obliquely 
grooved  internally  to  form  part  of  the  glenoid  canals,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  long  process  of  tho  malleus  and  the  t}-mpanic  nerve. 
At  this  period  the  osseous  auditory  meatus  is  undeveloped,  and  it« 
tympanic  orifice  is  on  a  plane  almost  continuous  inwardly  iVom  the 
outer  surface  of  the  squamosal. 

In  the  development  of  tho  temporal  bone,  the  squamosal  and  tym- 
panal are  produced  from  fibro-connectire  tissue,  and  the  petrosal  and 
styloid  process  from  cartilage.  Ossification  commences  in  the  squa- 
mosal of  the  fcetus  about  the  end  of  the  second  month,  ^  centre  ap- 
pearing at  its  lower  part  and  extending  in  the  squama,  the  mastoid 
portion,  and  in  the  zygomatic  process.  In  the  third  month  an  ossific 
centre  appears  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tympanal,  and  grows  to- 
wards the  extremities.  Ossification  commences  in  the  petrosal  neat 
the  middle  of  fcetal  Hfe,  two  chief  centres  appearing  and  extending  in 
the  walls  of  the  labyrinth,  and  named  from  their  relative  positions  the 
prootic  and  opisthotic.  These  quickly  coalesce  to  form  the  osseous 
labyrinth,  which,  by  subsequent  continuous  growth,  produces  the  pyra- 
mid and  mastoid  portion  of  the  petrosal.  The  prootic  gives  rise  to  all 
that  part  of  the  pj-ramid  which  is  visible  within  the  cranium  except 
the  portion  contiguous  to  and  forming  the  jugular  fossa ;  the  opisthotic 
to  all  that  part  visible  beneath  the  cranium,  including  the  jugular  fossa. 
The  mastoid  portion  is  produced  subsequent  to  the  ossification  of  the 
labyrinth  by  outgrowth  from  the  posl^  and  ecto-semi circular  canals. 
The  production  from  the  post-semicircular  canal  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  an  elliptical  islet'  in  the  caKilago  which  occupies  the  interval 
between  the  squamosal  and  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones.  Later  the 
outgrowth  from  the  ecto-semi  circular  canal  appears  as  a  quadrate  islet 
between  the  former  islet  and  the  squamosal.  The  two  islets  quickly 
unite,  and  thus  establish  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  petrosal ;  and  it  is 


'Oa  tymp&nicumi  pars  tympmiva ;  tympanic  ring. 

■Epiotic;  regarded  by  Prof.  Huxley  as  a  distinct  ossific  cantra;  but  accord- 
ing to  my  observations  in  the  human  temporal  bone,  a  continuous  ou^rowtb  fVom 
the  opisthotic. 
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;e  is  nearly  on  the  same  pli 
>one.     In  the  development  o 
illy  differentiated  from  the  n 
lie  same  time  the  tympanic  r 
ng  grow  most  rapidly  and 
.o  form  the  auditory  process, 
al  closed  by  fibrous  membr 
*  articulation.    The  apertun 
ppeare  about  the  fourth  or 
ly  obliterated. 
1    process    oommences    to 
rth,  but  remains  in  great 
tilaginous    condition   until 
ind  usually  does  not  anky- 
letrosal  until  approaching 
ater. 

ure  temporal  bone,  to  the 
dongs  the  so-called  squs- 
ith  the  anterior  third  of  the 
Q,  and  the  auditory  plat«, 
;he  roof  of  the  auditory 
le  petrosal  belongs  the 
I,  with  the  posterior  two- 
nastoid  portion,  excluding 
>late,  which  belongs  to  the 
he  styloid  process  is  a  distil 
)f  the  temporal  bone;  and  t 
parated  in  many  lower  anim 
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THE   HAXILI^. 


The  maxillie,  or  maxillary  bones,'  are  the  lar^^a 
except  the  lower  jaw,  and  form  together  the  upper  Jan 
tributing  to  form  the  nasal  cavities  and  the  orbits.  1 
coDsiats  of  a  hollow  portion,  the  body,  with  four  ol 
named  the  malar,  alveolar,  palate,  and  nasal  procesi 

Fio.  64.  Flo.  56. 


HtXILLA  or  THE   LEFT  BIDE,  OUUT  TieW.      I,  HU 

body;  2,  luberoally  ;  S,  alveolu  procen;  4,  or-  dimI 

bital  plate;  fi,  nual  pioceea:  S.nual  natcb;  T,  ptitit 

Dual  iplne;  8,  laclirym&l  groove:  9,  entmice  pl»e : 

Dflbe  infraorbital  canal;  10,  InftKorMUlfon-  l't>OU 

dwd;  11,  orlUcei  of  tbepoaleriordCDtal  canals;  B,  lac! 

U,  roaki  procoi ;  IS,  aiticuUlion  for  the  [a-  proca 

temal  ansular  procoa  of  Ihe  fWinlal  bone ;  It,  18.  »i* 

Inciior  IMIb;   IS,  canine  lootb  ;  IS,  prrmoUr  pmcei 

leelb ;  17,  molar  teeth.  U.  m 


}  body  has  nearly  the  shape  of  s 

L  part  directed  outward  and  the  j 
and  forming  a  large  part  of  the  outer  w 
occupied  by  a  large  air-chambor,  the  an 
latter  by  a  large,  irregular  aperture,  mu' 
bone  by  the  apposition  of  the  ethmoid,  pi 
smooth  surface  below  and  in  front  of  the 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  forms  tbo  greater  poi 
nnsal  meatus ;  and  the  roughened  surfai 
nasal  plate  of  the  palate  bono. 

From  Ihe  outer  part  of  the  body  pro 
the  malar  process,*  which  terminatos  ii 

'Superior  maxillaiy  bones;   superroaiillarj   ,   -_^ 

jawbones;  ossa  inaxillaria;  o.  mftxillEe. 

■A.  mniitiare;  a.  of  Highmore;  a.  Higbmorianum ;  maxillai 
maxillary  cavity. 

'  Frocessue  ntalaris  1  p.  jugalis;  p.  Eygoniaticiu ;  p.  zygomatico 
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BuJation  with  the  malar  booe.    The  fore  part  of  th 

outwardly  od  the  malar  proceaa  is  variably  depressed 
ine  fossa,'  above  which  ia  the  infraorbital  foramen, 
f  the  body  is  Bwolleo,  aod  its  convex  surface,  continu 
'ith  the  posterior  coDcave  surface  of  the  malar  procesf 
ior  boundary  of  the  zygomatic  fosaa,  while  its  uppe 
'me  that  of  the  apheno-maxillary  fosBa.  The  portioi 
:  extending  to  the  back  end  of  the  alveolar  procea 
y  tuberosity,'  which  is  impressed  with  a  rough  are: 
ng  with  the  pyramidal  process  of  the  palate  bone 
I  tuberosity  a  groove  descends  inwardly  to  form  par 
palatine  canal.  Near  the  centre  of  the  posterior  sni 
isually  two  small  foramina  of  the  posterior  denta 
descend  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  antrum  and  transmi 
ntal  vessels  and  nerves.  The  upper  part  of  the  bod; 
ilate,'  forming  the  floor  of  the  orbit  and  the  roof  o 

is  triangular  and  variably  concave  or  nearly  flat,  am 
tss  outward.  Inwardly,  it  articulates  with  the  etbmol 
■ones ;  at  the  apex  behind,  with  the  orbital  process  oi 

and  at  the  fore  part  outwardly,  with  the  malar  bont 
efined  by  a  portion  of  the  infraorbital  mai^in,  witbi; 
letimes  be  seen  the  impression  of  the  origin  of  th 

muscle  of  the  eye.  Its  posterior  outer  border  is  . 
■ounded  notch,  which  forms  the  lower  margin  of  th 
7  foramen.  From  this  a  groove  communicates  witi 
L  canal,*  which  proceeds  forward  through  the  orbits 
nds  to  it«  outlet,  the  infraorbital  foramen.  Th 
canal  projects  trom  the  roof  of  the  antrum,  and  give 
r  dental  canal,^  which  descends  in  the  anterior  wa 
and  gives  passage  to  the  anterior  dental  vesseb  ani 

r  process  *  occupies  the  inferior  border  of  the  maxillf 
w  forms  a  strong  arch  with  slightly  divergent  or  nearl 
lut  occasionally  slightly  convergent,  so  that  the  arc 
<hoe  shape.  It  is  the  thickest  and  most  spongy  portio 
is  pierced  with  a  series  of  conical  pits,  the  alveoli,  c 
eeth.  The  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  process  are  b< 
and  form  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  into  which,  usuallj 
Mme  of  the  molar  alveoli  project.  The  anterior  pai 
s  below  the  fore  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  projectin 
quely  downward  and  forward.  The  external  or  facit 
!ilveolar  process,  especially  in  advance,  is  marked  b 

maiill&ris.  ■  F.  inftvorbilale.  *  Tuberocita*  maxiUn. 

Ikrea  postfiriorei.     ■  PUnum  orbiUle.         *  Canalia  iDfraorbiUUs. 
■  P.  alveolarie;  p,  dentalia. 
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vertical  prominences  due  to  the  projectioD  of  the  & 
the  canine  alveolus,  usually  the  most  prominent,  aepan 
fossa  fVom  a  shallow  depression,  the  incisive  fosi 
fWmt  of  the  incisive  alveoli.  The  two  foesffi  are  ' 
slight,  but  sometimes  conspicuous,  and  to  some  ext 
tioned  with  the  prominence  of  the  canine  and  con 
alveoli.  The  interoal  surface  of  the  alveolar  pro( 
porous,  contributes  to  form  the  vault«d  bard  palate, 
mouth.  The  anterior  extremity  ends  in  a  thick,  flat, 
border,  which  articulates  with  that  of  the  opposite  bt 
extremity  is  the  nasal  notch,  which  curves  from  the 
ward  and  upward  to  the  nasal  process,  and  forms  the  1 
boundary  of  the  entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity.  Its  : 
thin,  but  below  it  forms  a  thicker  acute  ridge,  which 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  inner  end  < 
jects  forward  in  a  pointed  process,  which  joins  that 
side  to  form  the  nasal  spine.'  From  this  another  rid 
ward,  and  articulates  with  that  of  the  opposite  side 
cisive  crest,*  which  articulates  behind  with  the  en 
and  is  grooved  above  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
nasal  septum. 

The  palate  process  *  is  a  strong  horizontal  plate,  ^ 
a  shelf-like  manner  from  the  base  of  the  alveolar  bo 
about  two-thirds  the  way  hack.  Its  inner  border  is  pro 
ridge,  which  is  roughened,  and  articulates  with  that 
maxilla  to  form  the  nasal  crest.'  This  articulates 
vomer,  and  forms  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  partii 
surface  of  the  process  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  nasal  notch,  and  is  i 
cave  and  smooth.  The  lower  surface  is  flat,  rough, 
forms  part  of  the  palate  or  roof  of  the  roouth.  The 
is  transverse  and  straight,  and  is  serrated  for  artici 
palate  plate  of  the  palate  bone.  At  the  fore  part  ol 
cess,  contiguous  to  the  incisive  crest,  is  the  anterior  ] 
which  descends  fh)m  the  nasal  cavity  and  joins  its  fel 
mediate  suture  of  the  maxillot,  to  end  in  the  incisr 
the  palate,  a  short  distance  behind  the  incisor  alveoli. 

The  nasal  process  *  ascends  from  the  fore  part 
above  the  anterior  nasal  notch,  and  ends  in  a  tbicki 
tremity,  which  articulates  with  the  internal  angular  pro< 


'  P.  fnciBiva ;  f.  myrtiformis.  '  Spina  n« 

'  Crista  ineiEiva.  *  P.  pulatiDua.  '  Crista  no 

*  Incienr  foramen  or  caaiil ;  canalis  iaciiivus ;  foramen  of 
'  F.  incisivum ;  f.  palBtinum  anleriiu ;  aDt«rior  palaUne  < 
■  P,  nasatis,  or  frontalis. 
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i  inner  snterior  border,  thick  above  and  narrow  below,  is 
1  to  articulate  with  the  nasal  bone.  Its  outer  surface  fonns 
le  side  of  tbe  nose  in  front  of  the  orbit,  and  is  longitudinally 
lehind  to  form  part  of  the  lachrymal  fossa  and  tbe  nasal 
jnding  from  it.  The  inner  surface  forms  part  of  the  outer 
le  nasal  cavity,  and  is  defined  below  by  a  fore  and  aft  ridge, 
nal  crest,'  for  tbe  attachment  of  tbe  turbinal  bone.  The 
surface  is  irregular,  and  articulates  with  the  ectethmoid,  bo 
)  in  front  tbe  ethmoidal  sinuses.  The  outer  border  defining 
,ce  is  a  narrow  ridge,  which  articulates  with  the  lachrymal 

laxiJJa,  with  the  exception  of  the  alveolar  process,  which  is 
imposed  of  spongy  substance,  consists  mainly  of  plates  of 
iubstance. 

axilla  commences  ossification  about  the  sorentb  week  of  fcetal 
several  points ;  according  to  Sappey,  five ;  but  these  quickly 
md  are  not  regarded  as  distiuct  ossific  centres.  That  part  of 
tvhich  subsequently  contains  the  incisor  teeth  is  considered  to 
ndent  of  the  rest,  fVom  the  foct  that  in  tbe  other  animals  it 

remains  as  a  permanently  distinct  bone,  which  is  named  the 
lla,'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  differences  in  the  skull 
vm  that  of  all  other  animals  is  the  apparent  absence  of  the 
id  even  in  those  most  nearly  allied  to  him,  as  the  monkeys,  it 
o  maturity  as  a  completely  distinct  and  conspicuous  bone 
;  the  incisor  teeth.     It  originates  in  the  human  embrj-o  fVom 

centre,  but  so  quickly  coalesces  with  tbe  maxilla  that  its 
mt  existence  is  scarcely  recognized.  At  birth  and  later,  even 
age,  a  fissure  is  observed  on  the  palate  process,  directed  out- 
n  the  incisive  foramen  to  the  alveolar  border,  indicating  tbe 
iparation  of  the  premaxilla,  but  no  trace  of  such  a  separation 

on  the  facial  surface  as  it  is  seen  in  other  animals.     The 

condition  of  harelip  is  at  times  associated  with  a  separate 
a.  At  birth  the  alveolar  border  of  the  maxilla  is  occupied 
es  of  receptacles  enclosing  the  developing  teeth.  The  an- 
lady  of  considerable  size,  begins  to  appear  near  the  middle 
life.    The  infraorbital  canal  is  open  by  a  fissure  along  its 

birth  the  alveolar  process  is  gradually  developed,  and  acquires 
■e  condition  in  conformity  with  the  development  and  protru- 
de teeth.  With  the  loss  of  the  latter  it  is  proportionately 
ind  finally  may  appear  as  a  narrow  arched  ridge  projecting 
ively  little  below  the  level  of  the  palate  process,  as  is  com- 
served  in  old  age. 

■  Crista  turbinalii. 

'  Prein«:iillai7,  intermaxillary,  or  incisive  bone ;  oe  incisivum. 
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THE  PALATE  BONES. 
The  palate  bones '  are  situated  behind  the  maxill 
and  the  sphenoid  bone.  They  enter  into  the  conetnii 
palate,  the  naeal  cavities,  the  orbite,  and  the  ephet 
pterygoid  fosBte.  Each  bone  consists  of  an  inferior 
external  nasal  plate,  and  three  conspicuous  processes. 

Fin,  56  Flo. 


le :  8,  p^mnidU  pro-  1,  rough  nirfkoa  utlculi 

cen;*.  arttcuiBrtkarderioTtbe  left  palate  bone;  uid  dlmlDiibidg  the  tf 

b.  poMerior  naul  iplne;  0,  turblnU  crest;  7.  %  poMeHor  piUatlne  cu 

ipheDo^xtlatlne  uotcb,  belweea  S.  the  orbiul,  maxilla:   3.  spbenopal 

and  9,  the  ipfaeaoldal  procen;  10,  ETOOve  for  orbital   procea;   1.  mrj 

the   ODlopteriigold   proces  of  the  apbenold  the  spbeno-nuutUlarr  An 

boaei  11,  potltlou  of  the  poMerlor  palatine  A,  mailllarj  border  i  7, 

canal.  B,  pjramldal  pioMM. 

The  palate  plate*  is  horizontal  and  nearly 
extend  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  hi 
palate  process  of  the  maxilla.  The  anterior  bord 
is  serrated  to  articulate  with  the  latter  process. 
is  concave  and  sharp,  forms  the  inferior  margin 
orifice,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  soft  palate, 
is  constructed  like  that  of  the  paUtte  process  of 
that  of  the  opposite  side,  extends  the  nasal  cresi 
the  vomer.  The  creat  behind  is  produced  in  a 
posterior  nasal  spine,'  to  which  the  uvula  is 
surface  of  the  palate  plate  extends  the  floor  of 
is  transversely  concave  and  smooth.  The  lowe: 
hard  palate,  and  is  for  the  most  part  occupiec 
groove,  which  curves  inward  and  forward  from 
canal,  and  is  usually  defined  behind  by  a  variabl 
ment  of  the  palatal  tensor  muscle. 

The  nasal  plate,'  thinner  and  longer  than  the  pala 

'  Osnapatati ;  o.  palatina. 

'  Pan  palatina ;  horizontal  plate ;  pars  horixontalis.  *  Sp 

*  Pan  naaolis  ;  p.  petpendicularis ;  p.  ascendens ;  vertical  pin 
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I  at  the  outer  back  part  of  the  naeal  cavity,  and  has  its  external, 
oughened  surface  articulating  with  the  maxilla.  It  contributes 
^sition  to  reduce  the  aperture  of  the  antrum.  Its  fore  part, 
below  in  an  angle,  torminates  in  a  thin,  irregular  margin, 
partially  received  in  a  lissure  of  the  inferior  border  of  the 
The  poeterior  concave  border,  thin  and  irregular,  artic- 
ith  the  anterior  border -of  the  entopterygoid  process.  Out- 
im  the  poeterior  border  is  a  smooth  surface,  which  extends 
L  the  sphenoidal  and  orbital  processes  and  forms  the  inner 
r  of  the  sphe no-maxillary  fossa,  and  continues  below  in  a 
ivhich,  by  apposition  with  the  maxilla,  forms  the  posterior 
canal,  for  the  transmission  of  the  corresponding  vessels  and 

nternal  surface  is  smooth,  and  is  crossed  near  the  middle  by  a 
B  turbinal  crest,'  with  which  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
hone  articulates.  A  similar  but  less  marked  ridge'  at  the 
)rder  of  the  plate  articulates  with  the  nasal  mesoturbinal, 
longs  to  the  ethmoid  bone. 

the  upper  border  of  the  nasal  plate  proceed  the  sphenoidal 
a1  processes,  separated  by  a  circular  notch,  which  by  apposi- 
the  processes  to  the  sphenoid  bone  is  converted  into  the 
palatine  foramen.'  This  communicates  between  the  back 
;he  upper  nasal  meatus  and  the  spheno- maxillary  fossa,  and 
i  the  posterior  nasal  vessels  and  nerves. 

sphenoidal  process,*  the  posterior  and  smaller,  is  a  little 
which  the  upper  border  is  expanded  and  applied  to  the  under 
he  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  within  the  fore  part  of  the  root 
itopterygoid  process.  Its  external  surface  forms  part  of  the 
indary  of  the  spheno-maxiilary  fossa,  and  its  internal  surfoce 
he  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  upper  border  applied 
ow  groove  beneath  the  vaginal  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
th  it  the  pterygo- palatine  canal.' 

irbital  process,*  situated  in  advance  of  the  former,  is  not 
L-h  larger  hut  more  elevated,  and  projects  more  outwardly, 

above,  and  commonly  encloses  a  considerable  cavity.  It 
six  faces,  of  which  three  articulate  with  contiguous  faces  of 
hmoid,  sphenoid,  and  maxilla.  Of  the  others,  the  nasal  sur- 
irected  into  the  upper  nasal  meatus,  the  orbital  surface  forms 
irior  angle  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  the  sphe  no- maxillary 
contributes  to  the  corresponding  fossa.     The  latter  two  sur- 

defined  by  a  smooth  border,  which  forms  the  inner  part  of 
ior  margin  of  the  spheno-maxillary  foramen.    The  cavity  of 

a  turbinalia ;  inferior  turbinal  crest. 

hmoidnlii ;  superior  turbinsl  crest.  '  F.  spheno-palatlnum. 

ihenoidalis.  *  Cau&lis  pterygo-palatinuE.  *  P.  orbitalis. 
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the  process,  of  variable  ext«Dt,  commonly  communicates  with  the 
tcrior  ethmoidal  ainuees,  aad  occanionally  with  the  sphenoidal  s 
Sometimee  an  additional  recess  back  of  the  main  cavity  opens  I 
ward  into  the  latter. 

The  pyramidal  process '  projects  backward  and  outward  Droi 
Daaal  plate,  extending  to  its  conjunction  with  the  palate  plate,  a. 
the  thickest  portion  of  the  bone.  Its  outer  surface,  extending  I 
ward  and  outward  i¥om  that  of  the  nasal  plate,  is  triangular 
rough,  and  articulates  with  the  inner  back  part  of  the  maxillary  t 
osity.  Between  it  and  the  nasal  plate  is  the  deep  groove  which  f 
part  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  descending  to  the  under 
face  of  the  palate  plate.  The  posterior  surface  is  triangular,  witi 
apex  continuous  upward  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  nasal  | 
It  is  divided  into  three  vertical  grooves,  of  which  the  outer  and  i 
are  divergent  and  roughened  to  articulate  with  the  lower  extren 
of  tbe  sphenoid  pter^'goid  processes,  while  the  intermediate  sn 
one  occupies  the  notch  between  the  latter  and  completes  the  pterj 
fossa.  The  base  of  the  proce8»  forms  an  irregular,  oblique  ridg 
which  the  outer  end  extends  beneath  the  ectopterygoid  process  o 
sphenoid,  and  tbe  inner  end  extends  under  the  palate  plate  and  , 
attachment  to  the  palatal  tensor  muscle.  About  tbe  middle  of  the  i 
behind  the  exit  of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  are  usually  iVum 
to  three  small  palatine  canals,*  which  descend  through  the  ant 
border  of  the  pyramidal  process  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa. 

The  palate  bone  is  composed  of  thin  plates  of  compact  eubst 
except  the  pyramidal  process,  which  contains  somo  spongy  subsi 
It  is  developed  from  a  single  centi-e,  which  makes  it*  appearance, 
the  end  of  the  second  month  of  ftntal  life,  at  the  conjunction  o 
nasal  and  palate  plates. 

THE  TURBINAL  BONES. 
The  turbinal  bone '  projects  along  the  outer  wall  of  the 
cavity  below  the  position  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ami  overhangs 
inferior  nasal  meatus.  It  is  an  elongated,  elliptical,  scroll-like  ] 
slightly  narrowed  and  rounded  in  fVont,  and  tapering  to  a  ] 
behind.  The  inner  surface  is  convex,  irregularly  pitted,  grooved 
porous.  The  outer  surface,  for  the  moat  part  composing  the  roof  o 
inferior  nasal  meatus,  is  concave  and  less  rough  than  tbe  former, 
lower  free  border,  the  thickest  portion  of  the  bone,  is  obtuse,  cv« 
spongy,  and  rough.  The  upper  boi-der  is  attached  the  entire  lengl 
the  bone,  and  gives  off  three  processes.     Its  fore  part  slants  downi 

'  PWrygoid  process ;  tuberosity  ;  apophysis  pterygoideus. 
'  Posterior  and  external,  antall  palutine  canaU. 

*  Inferior  turbintted  bone;  M  turbinutum  infcrius  ;  spongy  bone;  os  spi 
sum;  concha  inrerior;  max  illu- turbinal. 
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rith  the  turbinai  crest  of  the  maxilla ;  and  itB  back  part, 
rnward,  articulates  with  the  turbinal  crest  of  the  pslate- 
rmediate  position,  two  thin 
1,  or  a  thin  plate  dividing  Fio-  58. 

Iiese  the  anterior,  lachry-  l^^^kp^ 

.rticulatds  with  the  maxilla  ^/^^mJOll^'^ 
nal  bones,  and  forma  with 
luct.  The  poeterior,  eth- 
s,' joinH  the  uncinate  pro- 
loid  bone,  and  with  it  par- 
irregular  aperture  of  the  artlculaUiis  with  the  maxni*;  2, 
between  the  formera  thin,    p<»wrioreitr™iir.«icni.iiDgvriih 

*  tfae  palate  bone;  S,  book-like  plaU 
■iTcalar  plate,  the  maxil-  artlcuUtlnB  «llb  Ihe  lower  border 
curves  inward  and  down-    "^  *•*»  maiuiarj  i 

,    ,  ,  ,  are  tbe   lachirmal 

wrted  mto  a  notch  at  the    prooe««>«;  *.  loteru. 

e  aperture  of  the  antrum, 

xilla  and  the  nasal  plate  of  tfae  palate  bone. 

bone  originates  in  a  cartilaginous  matrix,  the  only  one 

does  eo.     It  is  developed  from  a  single  centre  of  oesi- 

Iocs  not  make  its  appearance  until  several  months  after 

linals  are  often  unequally  produced,  and  are  tVequently 

imetrical. 


Above 
ethmoidal 


THE  LACHRYMAL  BONES, 
nal  bone  *  is  the  smallest  of  those  of  the  face,  and  is 
quadrate  plate  situated  at  the  fore 
!r  wall  of  the  orbit.     Externally,  it 

sharp  descending  crest*  into  two 
ch  the  usually  larger,  posterior  one, 
"face,  is  rectangular,  and  occupies 
18  the  orbital  surface  of  the  ethmoid 
t  anterior  surface  forms  a  groove,* 
;  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilU 
)  lachrymal  fossa.  A  descending 
e  groove  unites  with  the  turbinal 
1  to  form  the  nasal  dnct ;  and  a  hook- 
om  the  bottom  of  the  crest  forms 
f  the  entrance  of  the  latter. 

surface  of  the  lachrymal  bone  is 
[^tethmoid  in  advance  of  the  orbital 
us  position  completes  the  anterior 
».    The  extension  of  the  same  sur- 


EZTKBHIL    y 


BONi.  1,  orbital  anrlkce; 
1,  lachrrmal  gToove : 
3,  nnall  procen  bound- 
iDgthe  latter  in (ertorlTi 
4.froiilal  border  i&.dh- 
moldal  border :  G,  max- 
llUry  border :  T.  proco* 
artlculillnK  with  the 
torbinal  bone- 


is;  p.  nasalis, 

>;  p.  maiillaris.         *  Os  lachrymals  ;  o 

malia.  *  Sulcus  lacbrymalis. 


'  P.  etbmoidalis. 
unfTuis;  ungui form  bone. 
^  Hamulus  lachry malU. 
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roi-eBBof  the  nasal  duct  forms  part  of  the  oi 

meatus. 

f  the  lachrymal  bone  articulates  with  the  tu 

its  superior  border,  with  the  internal  angi 

no ;  ita  posterior  and  inferior  borders,  with 

aoid  and  maxillary  bones.    The  inner  surl 

moid ;  and  the  descending  process,  with 

is  variable,  especially  in  its  proportions ;  i 
d  or  imperfectly  ossified  ;  and  occasionally 
irate  or  may  be  absent.  It  is  a  thin  plat€ 
9  produced  fVom  a  single  centre,  which  app( 
3nd  month  of  foetal  life. 

THE  NASAL  BONES. 

irticulate  with  each  other  and  with  the  ni 

I  to  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose.     They  v 

shape  in  difTerent  races  and  individuals,  i 
I  best  produced  in  the  whito  race.  They  v 
proportions,  in  the  degree  of  prominence  : 
more  or  less  fan-shaped  to  nearly  rectangu 

and  forward  from  the  nasal  notch  of 
16  upper  part  of  the  anterior  nasal  orifice, 
mraonly  thickest  and  narrowest  at  the  up 
lity,  and  becomes  gradually  wider  and  thin 
descent ;  but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  lo 
it  becomes  narrower  in  the  upper  third  of 
it  and  then  widens  to  the  lower  border, 
its   two  principal    surfaces,  defined   by   1 

e  anterior  surface  slants  downward  and 
and  also  laterally  from  the  inner  border 
o  most  part  concave  longitudinally,  but 

convex  below,  and  is  convex  trans  vers 
;he  centre  is  a  small  aperture,  the  nasal  fo 
which  transmits  a  little  vein  descending  f^ 
;erior.  The  posterior  surface  above  is  nan 
DUgh,  and  with  the  upper  strongly  serra 
■  of  the  bone  articulates  with  the  nasal  no 
fh>ntal  bone.  The  surface  widens  below,  wh 
},  and  forms  the  anterior  slope  of  the  roof 

marked  by  a  groove,  which  is  occupied  b 
ve.  The  internal  border  above  is  nearl; 
<  in  the  same  position,  but  after  about  a  tl 
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length  gradually  tapers  below  to  a  point.  It  forma  a  somewhat 
plane,  which  conforms  to  its  fellow  so  sa  to  interlock  with  it, 
ejects  behind  in  a  slightly  roughened  ridge,  which  articulates 
e  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal  bone.  The  external  longest  border, 
thin  and  outwardly  bevelled  and  roughened,  articulates  with 
Happing  edge  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla.  The  inferior, 
:panded  border  is  sometimes  entire  and  curved  to  accord  with 
lal  notch  below,  and  sometimes  is  divided  by  one  or  twq  cleft« 
Me  depth. 

nasal  bone  is  mainly  composed  of  compact  substance,  but  usually 
s  a  small  quantity  of  spongy  substance  in  its  thicker  upper  part, 
nates  in  a  single  oesific  centre,  which  appears  about  the  end  of 
and  month  of  fcetal  life. 


THE  VOMER, 
vomer,'  a  single  bone,  is  s  thin,  vertical,  irregularly  lozenge- 
plate,  which  occupies  the  back  lower  portion  of  the  nasal  par- 
Its  sides  are  smooth,  and  con- 
to  form  the  inner  wall  of  the 

mvities.     Of  the  four  borders 

ger  ones  extend  forward,  while 

jrter  ones  are   directed  back- 
The  posterior  border  curves 

ibove  downward  and  forward, 

rms  the  dividing  line  between       !■""  ■">■  °^  "•■  'oura-    i.  bro«i 
,       .„  T^  '    ..I  -  I       KToove  recelTlui  the  roBtnun  or  the  spbe- 

Itenor  nasal  OnflCOa.     It  is  thick       ^^^^  boat,;   2.  inferior  bonier  anicul«- 

itched  at  the  upper  extremity,      tlngwiththepalWeplweaofthemaillto 
.1  .  J      i_  i_   1  tnd  palate   bones:   3,  poalerlor  bonier. 

comes  thin   and  shair   below.     ^,  ^,^  „.,  „,  ,tT„^,„  ...u 

perior  border,  about  as  long  as      orifloea ;  4,  grooved  border  receiving  a 

met,  is  eipanded,  and  includes     r.™l"';','^'T','",°.r',S'.r 
*  '  *  tbe  vomer  and  cbo  nasal  place  of  the  eui- 

^lar    gutter     from    which      the      moid  bone;  6,  border  for  Uie  carttiagi- 

iroject  in  a  pair  of  semi-ellipti-    ^"  Mpnim  of  tbe  nose;  a,  nami  snr- 

568,  the  alse.'    These  articulate 

le  under  surface  of  the  sphenoidal  body  and  embrace  the  roetrum, 

their  edges  join  those  of  the  vaginal  proceaaee  of  the  sphenoid 
Dd  the  sphenoidal  processes  of  the  palate  bones.  The  anterior 
r,  about  twice  the  length  of  either  of  the  former,  slants  down- 
ind  forward,  and  for  two-thirds  of  its  extent  articulates  with 
ntiguoua  border  of  the  ethmoidal  nasal  plate.  It  is  commonly 
o  a  variable  depth,  and  encloses  a  prolongation  of  the  septal 
ge  extending  to  the  sphenoidal  rostrum.     The  inferior  border, 

as  long  as  the  former,  is  horizontal,  and  articulates  with  the 
irest  of  the  maxilla  and  palate  bonee.    The  anterior  angle  of  the 


>Alffi 
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articulates  with  the  back  part  of  the  incisive 
e  vomer  ib  a  plate  of  compact  Bubstanco. 
ly  unsf  in  metrical  and  variably  bent  from  the 
r  the  other  side,  and  especially  is  it  irregu)ar 
le  ethmoidal  nasal  plate,  the  union  commonly 
cavity  more  than  into  the  other. 
is  proportionately  longer  and  wider,  and  con- 
which  are  united  along  the  lower  border,  and 
>rtion  of  the  septal  cartilage  of  the  nose.  In 
f  the  bone  it  is  mainly  produced  below,  while 
e  Hides  of  the  cleft  of  the  anterior  border  of 
pand  as  the  alte  of  its  superior  border.  The 
MBific  centres,  about  the  sixth  month  of  fatal 
iohondrium  at  the  sides  of  the  septal  cartilage 
jneath. 

THE  MALAR  BONES. 

ccupy  the  prominent  part  of  the  cheeks,  and 
bitB  and  the  tcniporal  and  Eygomatic  fosse, 
-bone,  terminateB  at  its  lower  fore  part  in  a 
broad,   triangular,   rough  surface,  which  u 
supported   upon  and   articulates  with   the 
malar  process  of  the  maxilla.      Behind,   ii 
is  prolonged   in  the  zygomatic  process, 
which  ends   in   a  serrated  border  slanting 
downward  and  backward,  and  articulating 
with  the  correnponding  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bono.    From  about  its  middle  the  bone 
is  extended  upward  in  the  frontal  process, 
which  forms  the  outer  boundary  between 
the  orbit  and  temporal  fossa,  and  ends  in  a 
■     strongly-serrated  extremity,  which  articn- 
\    lates  with  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone. 

The  external  or  facial  surface  of  the 

malar  bone  is  vertical,  quadrilateral,  and  vari 

ably  convex,  and  formBthe  basis  of  the  promi 

ts  lower  front,  or  maxillary  border,  curve* 

at  the  articulation  of  the  bono  with  the  malai 

The  lower  hack,  or  zygomatic  border,  v. 

re  than  half  to  the  length  of  the  zygomatii 

for  the  attachment  of  the  masBoter  muscle 

ital  border,  ib  a  smooth,  obtuse  arching  ndgc 

1  of  the  circumference  of  the  orbital  entrance 

•i  usjugalu;  os  nygomaticum ;  a* JugamenUun. 
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pper  back,  or  temporal  border,  is  a  aigmoid  ridgo,  which  ex- 
from  the  end  of  the  frontal  process  ti>  the  end  of  the  zygomatic 
e,  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  tho  temporal  fossa,  and  gives 
ment  to  the  temporal  fascia. 

3m  the  orbital  bonier  of  the  bono  a  curved  triangular  or  cres- 
process,  directed  backward  and  inward,  is  the  orbital  plate,' 
separates  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  fossa.  Its  inner  surface 
:ave,  and  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  and  floor  of  the  orbit ; 
er  surface  forma  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  temporal  and  zygo- 
fossiB.  Its  lower  bonier  internally  joins  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
a,  and  externally  the  posterior  border  of  the  malar  process  of 
me  bone.  Its  upper  border  articulates  with  the  orbital  plate  of 
ontal  bone,  and  its  back  border  with  the  great  wing  of  the 
)id  bono.  Commonly,  a  small  portion  of  the  border,  between 
rticulatiou  with  the  latter  and  the  maxilla,  forms  the  outer 
(lity  of  the  spheno-m axillary  foramen.  The  posterior,  or  tern- 
surface,  of  the  malar  bone  curves  from  the  back  of  the  orbital 
lutward  and  backward  within  the  zygomatic  process,  forming  the 
or  boundary-  of  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  foasie. 
e  orbital  aurface  of  the  orbital  plate  commonly  exhibits  several 
iua,  the  entrance  of  the  malar  canals,'  which  terminate  varia- 
one  or  two  apertures  on  the  facial  and  temporal  surfaces  of  the 
and  transmit  the  branches  of  the  temporo-malar  nerve. 
«  malar  bone  is  variably  prominent  in  dilTerent  races,  and  also 
ividuals  of  the  same  race.  It  is  developed  fVom  a  single  centre, 
appears  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life. 

THE  MANDIBLE. 
10  mandible,  lower  jaw,  or  inferior  maxillary  bone,'  forms 
isis  of  the  lower  prominent  part  of  the  face,  of  which  it  is  the 
t  and  strongest  piece.  It  is  the  only  movable  bone  of  the  skull, 
irated  from  all  others  of  the  face  by  the  intervening  teeth,  and 
lates  with  the  temporal  bones  of  the  cranium.  It  couEtista  of  two 
1  portions,  which  are  separate  pieces  in  early  infancy,  and  which, 
ny  animals,  remain  permanently  in  this  condition,  as,  for  example, 
;  dog,  cat,  and  sheep. 

le  horizontal  thicker  portion  of  tho  mandible  containing  the 
is  named  the  body,  and  the  posterior  portion  on  each  side  ex- 
igupwanf  is  the  ramus.  In  other  animals  it  is  usual  to  distin- 
each  half  of  the  jaw  under  the  latter  name. 
le  body  is  deepest  at  its  fbre  part,  and  slightly  decreases  behind, 
•duced  above  in  the  alveolar  process,  and  is  defined  below  by  a 
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thick,  rounded  border,  named  tlie  base.  It  projects  in  front  in  a  tri- 
angular eminence,  the  mental  protuberance,'  which  is  of  variable 
prominence  and  breadth,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  chin,  giving  to  it 
its  variety  of  shape,  narrow  or  broad,  rounded  or  square.  A  slight 
ridge  ascending  from  the  protuber- 
p,o.  88,  aice  is  named   the  symphysis,'  as 

indicating  the  position  and  original 
character  of  union  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  bone. 

The  external  surface  of  the 
body,  for  the  most  pari  vertical 
on  the  alveolar  process,  thence  in- 
clines slightly  forward  and  outward 
to  the  base.  Commonly  a  little  over 
an    inch    from    the   symphytiis,    and 

nearer  the  base  than  the  upper  bor- 
Mandible.    1.  bodjr :  %  nmnj;  S,  irm-       ,        ■      •  ,    r 

pbyiii:  1,  bara:  5,  angit!:  6,  meQUki  c<n-  "^''t  IB  the  mental  foFamen,  which 
men:  7.  oondjiei  8,  coronoid  procw:  »,  opens  Upward  and  outward  from  the 
mandibular  notch;   10,  meaUl  fbnmeu:      ,  ,  ,       _,     ,  , 

u,  alveolar  pro««;  12.  inciwr  iteth;  13,  dentalcanal.  The  basc  IS  commonly 
canineiooth;  H.  premoian;  i5,moiara.        somewhat  ovcrted  at  the  chin,  and 

in  a  less  degree  laterally ;  is  convex 
in  its  course,  and  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  to  the  position  below 
the  second  molar  tooth,  whence  it  narrows  into  the  inferior  border 
of  the  ramus.  Above  the  base,  usually  below  the  second  molar  tooth, 
an  oblique  ridge '  rises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  and  curves 
backward  and  upward  into  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  body,  behind  the  position  of  the  mental  pro- 
tuberance, exhibits  a  variable  procows,  the  mental  tubercle,*  which  is 
more  or  Icwm  distinctly  divided  into  four  portions,  for  attachment  of 
the  fjenio-giossal  and  genio-hyoid  muscles.  The  tubercle  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  group  of  roughened  impressions,  or  presents  other  modifi- 
cations. Outwardly  from  it  there  is  usually  a  slight  depression,  some- 
times conspicuous  I  J-  deepened,  the  sublingual  fossa,  which  accommo- 
dates the  sublingual  gland.  Below  the  fossa,  on  the  everted  base,  is 
an  oval,  rough  impression  for  the  insertion  of  the  digastric  muscle. 
Below  the  position  of  the  molar  teeth  is  a  conspicuous  ridge,  which 
divides  the  internal  surface  obliquely,  and  gives  attachment  to  the 
mylo-hyoid  muscle,  whence  its  name  of  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge.  Its 
foi-e  part,  less  prominent,  descemls  lielow  the  sublingual  fusnA  to  the 
mental  tubercle.  The  surface  above  the  ridge  is  smooth  and  invested 
with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gums.     Below  its  more  prominent 


PmtutH'rHDtia  lut'nUlis ;  tii1x'n.'ulu 

m  mental..  .-M. 

■mum  ;  »piiia  monl«lis< 

Hlpniinin.'niv;  luoiuiil  poK^e!^. 
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ited  depression,  the  submaxillary  fossa,  which  par 

eubmaxilisry  gland. 

J  process '  of  the  jaw  forms  a  thick,  horizontal  arch 
t«etb  are  inserted,  and  nearly  conforms  to  the  arct 
part  is  vertical,  and  the  lateral  portions  occupy  i 
ng  backward  and  inward  along  the  sides  of  the  body 
rfaee  in  advance  is  variably  marked  by  the  projoctioi 
lougb  usually  to  a  less  degree  than  in  the  upper  jaw 
'  the  Bympbysis  it  is  variably,  and  mostly  slightly 

incisive  fossa.* 

is  a  quadrilateral  plate,  thinner  than  the  body,  ascend 
obliquely  backward,  and  diverging  fVom  the  lineof  th« 
It  divides  above  into  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  pro 
)  separated  by  a  large  semicircular  interval,  the  man- 
'  The  conjunction  of  the  posterior  and  inferior  bordert 
rms  the  so-called  angle  of  the  jaw,^  is  convex,  aniJ 
more  or  less  downward,  and  is  everted,  Occasionallj 
ided,  and  does  not  project  downward,  and  sometime; 
lite  straight,  or  even  slightly  inverted.  The  external 
ramus  is  a  broad,  vertical,  slightly  depressed,  and  un 
B  or  less  ridged  on  the  angle,  and  for  the  most  pan 
tachment  to  the  masseter  muscle.  The  internal  sur- 
.  central  depression,  communicating  below  with  th( 
n,*  the  commencement  of  the  dental  canal,  isoundec 
larp-notched  border,  the  fore  part  of  which  is  produc-ec 
le-like  process.  Prom  the  notch  a  groove  proceedi 
naxillary  fossa,  serving  to  lodge  the  mylo-hyoid  vesseh 
lind  the  groove,  the  surface  extending  to  the  angle  ii 
less  strongly  ridged  for  the  attachment  of  the  interna 

canal'  descends  obliquely  within  the  lower  part  of 
thence  proceeds  forward  within  the  body,  beneatt 
gives  an  outward  fork  to  the  mental  foramen,  wbilt 
nds  in  the  incisive  alveoli.  It  gives  passage  to  tht 
vessels  and  nerve,  branches  of  which  traverse  shon 
nicating  with  the  bottoms  of  the  alveoli, 
id  process,*  of  variable  size  and  proportions,  is  i 
eminence,  ascending  and  slightly  divergent  A-om  th< 
ramus,  and  usually  curving  more  or  less  backward 
ivex  border  continues  that  of  the  ramus,  forming  i 

er;  linibu«  Hlveolam;  Juga  a1v«»li(ria. 

B.  •  R.  adscendens ;  r.  perpend icuIariH 

imilunar  notch ;  incUura  mandibularis,  ligmoidea,  or  ^emilunarU 

dibulte.  •  Inferior  dental  foramen. 

1  canal ;  cttnalie  maxillari»,  or  alveolaris  inf. 

>noideu3. 
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strongly  Bigmoid  ridge  descending  to  the  body  outside  the  alveolar 
process.  Its  posterior  concave  border  forms  part  of  the  raandibalai 
notch.  A  ridge  IVom  the  inner  surface  descends  to  the  inner  margin 
of  the  alveolar  process,  and  defines  an  anterior  triangular  grooved 
area,  which  descends  to  the  laat  molar,  and  opens  externally  to  it.  The 
lower  part  of  the  ridge  gives  attachment  to  the  pterygo-maxillary  iigtt- 
ment  and  buccinator  muscle.  The  outer  surface  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess, continuous  with  that  of  the  ramus,  givM  attachment  to  the  tem- 
poral and  masseter  muscles.  The  anterior  border  and  internal  surface 
also  give  attachment  to  the  temporal  muscle. 

The  condyloid  process,'  stouter  and  commonly  shorter  than  tht 
former,  ascends  from  the  back  part  of  the  ramus  and  ends  in  a  trans 
verse,  elliptical  knob,  the  condyle,*  which  is  convex,  and  invested .witl 
cartilage,  and  articulates  with  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone 
Its  transverse,  longer  axis  inclines  troui  without  slightly  downwarc 
and  backward.  From  the  condyle,  the  process  narrows  in  the  neck, 
which  is  compressed  from  before  backward,  and  is  strengthened  bj 
three  buttress-like  ridges,  of  which  two  descend  from  the  extremitiet 
of  the  condyle  and  converge  to  the  posterior  sigmoid  border  of  th« 
ramus,  and  the  third  descends  from  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  condyh 
to  the  border  of  the  mandibular  notch.  The  inner  fore  part  of  tht 
neck  presents  a  roughened,  shallow  fossa,  into  which  the  external  ptery 
gold  muscle  is  inserted. 

The  mandible  is  composed  of  thick  layers  of  compact  substanct 
enclosing  a  strong  layer  of  spongy  substance,  which  predominates  ii 
the  body,  and  has  excavated  in  it  the  alveoli  for  the  teeth.  The  denta 
canal,  for  the  most  part,  lies  next  the  posterior  compact  layer. 

At  birth  the  mandible  consists  of  two  pieces,  which  are  united  a' 
the  symphj'sis  by  cartilage.  At  this  period  the  body  appears  proper 
tionately  shallow  and  thick,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  alve 
olar  process,  which  is  subsequently  produced  in  accordance  with  thi 
development  of  the  teeth.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  a  capacious  hollov 
divided  into  receptacles,  which  contain  the  developing  teeth.  Thi 
ramus  ascends  more  obliquely  than  subsequently  after  the  protrusioi 
of  the  teeth.  Two  dental  canals  commence  on  its  inner  surface,  oi 
which  the  upper  and  larger  proceeds  as  an  open  groove  beneath  th< 
position  of  the  molar  teeth,  and  communicates  with  the  mental  fora 
men,  while  the  other  is  closed  along  its  course,  and  proceeds  beneati 
the  former.  The  larger  canal  accommodates  the  vessels  and  nerves  ol 
the  tempornrj'  teeth,  while  the  smaller  one  accommodates  those  of  tb< 
succeeding  teeth. 

The  pieces  of  the  mandible  commence  ossification  in  the  sixth  o: 
seventh  week  of  ftctal  life,  and  each  is  ivputed  to  start  in  several  points 
which,  however,  quickly  coalesce,  so  that  each  is  regarded  as  being  de 

'  P.  wndj-loidi'us.  »  Condylus. 
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gle  osBific  centre.  Ossification  occurs  Id  the  periclion- 
;  a  slender  rod  of  cartilage,  the  tympano- mandibular 
;h  extends  ftom  the  malleus  of  the  ear  along  the  course 
:,  but  subsequently  atrophies  and  disappears.  The  two 
andible  ankylose  duriug  the  first  year  afler  birth,  and 
race  of  the  original  separation. 

ice  of  age  with  the  lose  of  the  teeth  the  alveolar  process 
the  fore  part  of  the  mandible  is  proportionately  reduced 
iirmounted  by  a  narrow  ridge,  which  occupies  the  former 
rocese. 

THE  ENTIRE  SKULL. 
hn  remarkably  from  other  chief  parts  of  the  skeleton  in 
the  bones  are  immovably  articulated  together,  with  the 
le  mandible. 

t,   the    era-  Fio.  84. 

lonly  ovoid, 
wer  extrera- 

it  varies  to 
r  spheroidal 
rior  extrem- 
Ead,  its  po8- 
stremity  the 
lighest  part 
vertex,  and 

the  base. 
isive  of  the 
ced  beneath 
F  of  the  era- 
h  it  projects 
iable  degree, 
n  conforms 
i  to  that  of 

jntaina,      but  THESSlILL,BaMl-*En.YIl<rilOBIANDOSTH«E10HT 

.  miL  1,  ihintol  boae :  2.  pftrieuJ  boDB  1 S,  tempomi  booe. 

ace  does  not  fu  iquamDU*  portion ;  4.  ipbenDld  bone,  temporal  am- 

accord  with  ""^  "^  '"  KIbM  wIdk;    S,  ethmoid  bone,  lis  orblud 

L'  L  m'^ce :  S.  mkiilU ;  T.  malar  boDe :  S,  lacbrfDul  bone : 

riace,   which  b,  atMl  bone^   10,  mandible;  a,  orblul  plate  or  Ihe 

moulded   to  i^nt^'  bone;  b,  temporal  snrfkce;  c,  orbital  surTace  of 

..  the  greux  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone:  d,  nu«lold  por- 

i    walls     not  Hon  ofthe  temporal  bone;  e,  orbital  lurfadoflhenialar 

lickneSB    ac-  bone:  /,  orbital  plau  of  the  maxilla:  g.  Intraorbital 

,™i  on,)  on«-  fcramen;  A,  menial  foramen;  <,  gympbysla:  i,  ramtu; 

IgO  ana  sex,  j  ^omnold  procew;  J,  condjlold  pn>cea;  m. angle;  «. 

at  maturity    " 

idembly    in 

oals,  and  often  most  notably  in  different  races,  being 

r  in  the  bBrbarous  or  lowest  races.     Commonly  in  the 

■  Cartilage  of  Meckel. 
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white  race  it  ranges  from  oae^ixth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  not 
unfrequontly  in  the  negro  reaches  double  these  meaaurement«.  It  also 
varies  in  different  positions,  independent  of  ridges  and  processes,  and 
is,  for  the  greatest  extent,  thickest  and  most  uniform  at  the  upper 
part,  and  thinnest  in  parts  protected  by  muscular  masses,  as  in  the 
temples  and  lower  part  of  the  occiput,  where  it  often  is  scarcely  half 
a  line  in  thickness. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  cranium,  divided  horiBontally  about  the 
middle,  is  called  the  vault,'  while  the  lower  portion  is  distinguished  as 
the  base  of  the  cranium.  On  each  side  of  the  cranium  is  the  broad 
depression  called  the  temporal  fossa,  defined  below  by  the  zygoma. 

The  face,  conjoined  with  the  cranium,  consists  of  a  series  of  recepta- 
cles r  the  orbits  for  the  eyes  and  their  accessory  parts,  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties with  their  accessory  sinuses,  and  the  cavity  of  the  month.  It  varies 
in  proportionate  size  and  prominence  in  comparison  with  the  cranium ; 
is  usually  larger  in  the  male,  and  is  largest  and  most  projecting  in  the 
lower  races  and  in  individuals  of  coarse  habits,  due  mainly  to  the 
greater  proportionate  production  of  the  jaws. 

Most  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  except  in  the  thinner  parts,  are 
composed  of  two  layers  of  compact  substance,  with  an  intervening 
layer  of  strong,  spongy  substance,  named  the  diploe,  and  it  is  upon 
the  variable  thickness  of  this  that  the  different  thickness  of  the  bones 
mainly  depends.  The  exterior  compact  layer  is  generally  thicker  than 
the  interior  layer,  which  is  less  tenacious  than  the  former,  and  fVom  its 
comparatively  greater  brittleness  has  been  distinguished  as  the  vitreous 
layer.  The  diploe  is  traversed  by  irregular  branching  channels,  named 
the  diploic  sinuses,  which  accommodate  veins. 

The  bones  of  the  face,  except  the  mandible,  are  mostly  much  thinner 
than  those  generally  of  the  cranium,  and  are  nearly  destitute  of  spongy 
substance. 

SUTURES  OP  THE  SKULL. 

The  bones  of  the  skull,  except  the  mandible,  are  articulated  by  a 
mode  of  union  called  suture,  in  which  the  contiguous  borders  of  the 
bones  are  more  or  less  uneven,  roughened,  or  jagged,  and  mutually 
adapted  so  as  to  produce  the  closest  connection  short  of  actual  coales- 
cence. The  sutures  vary  in  character  from  those  in  which  the 
borders  are  slightly  roughened  to  those  in  which  the  borders  are 
jagged  with  irregular,  tooth-Iikc  processes,  whence  they  are  called 
dentate  sutures.  In  some  of  the  sutures  the  contiguous  borders  of 
the  bones  are  bevelled  to  a  thin  edge,  and  mutually  overlap,  whence 
they  are  called  squamous  sutures,  from  the  resemblance  to  the  usual 
arrangement  of  the  scales  of  a  fish.  In  a  few  in.'itances  the  suture  is 
formed  by  the  edge  of  one  bone  fitting  into  the  groove  of  the  border 
of  the  adjacent  bono. 

'  CiilvariH ;  t-kull-cup. 
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different  Buturee  are  appropriately  named  from  the  bones  tb 
it  the  moat  conspicuous  ones  and  a  few  others  have,  besid 
lamea. 

sutures  of  the  cranial  vault  are  the  most  conspicuous,  od 
~  their  long,  tortuous  course  and  strongly  dentate  charact 
TtuouB  condition  is,  however,  mainly  confined  to  the  exter 
ranium,  and  their  course  within  is  much  less  winding, 
coronal'  or  fro nto- parietal  suture  erosaes  the  fore  part 
ium  between  the  summits  of  the  great  wings  of  the  sphen< 
d  unites  the  frontal  with  the  parietal  bones.  It  is  more  dee] 
I  laterally  than  above;  and  it  is  slightly  bevelled  in  suck 
that  the  frontal  rests  on  the  parietals  above,  and  supports  th< 
des. 

lambdoid'  or  occipito-parietal  suture  crosses  the  back  p: 
ranium  between  tho  mastoid  portions  of  the  temporal  bon 
,es  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bones.  It  is  the  most  ini 
Lhe  sutures,  is  deeply  dentate,  and  wonderfully  winding  in 

sagittal*  or  interparietal  suture  unites  the  parietal  bones 
tan  line  of  the  cranium  between  the  former  sutures.  It  is  a 
bty  tortuous  in  its  course. 

squamous  or  squamo-parietal  suture  is  formed  by  I 
evelled  contiguous  borders  of  the  temporal  squama  and  1 
bone,  in  which  the  former  externally  overlaps  the  latter, 
squamo-sphenoid  suture  continues  in  the  circle  of  the  p 
uture  to  the  cranium  beneath,  and  is  formed  between  tho  te 
iiama  and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  contigui 
are  somewhat  bevelled,  so  that  the  former  overlaps  the  lat 
nd  is  overlapped  by  it  below. 

parieto-mastoid  suture  unites  the  postero-inferior  angle 
stal  with  the  upper  border  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  t« 
ne.  It  is  short,  thick,  and  strongly  dentate,  and  forms  betwt 
:r  and  the  squama  a  grooved  notch,  which  receives  the  parie 

Dccipito-mastoid  suture,  likewise  thick  and  dentate,  descei 
fe  fW>m  the  former,  and  is  extended  in  the  base- of  the  skull 
lar  foramen.  It  is  sometimes  traversed  by  the  mastoid  foram 
ie  side  of  the  cranium,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  temporal  fof 
eno-parietal,  sphcno-frontal,  and  spheno-malar  sutui 
jnuous  in  succession,  and  descend  in  a  curve  from  the  sumi 
sphenoidal  great  wing  to  the  spheno-m axillary  fissure.  1 
>us  borders  are  bevelled  in  such  a  way  that  the  sphenoid  ov 
parietal  and  fVontal  bones, 
le  base  of  the  cranium  are  the  transverse  spheno-fron' 

utUT*  coronalia.  '  S.  Uunbdoidea.  ■  S.  ugittalis. 
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sutures,  uniting  the  spbenoida)  small  wings  with  the  ftontal  orbital 
plates ;  and  between  them  is  the  sphe no- ethmoid  suture. 

The  spheoo-occipital  or  basilar  suture  ie  formed  by  the  broad, 
roughened  oontiguous  surfaces  unit«d  by  a  thin  plate  of  cartilage,  which 
usually  ossifies  near  adult  age. 

Tho  petro-sphenoid  and  petro-occipital  sutures  are  continuous 
around  the  apex  of  tho  temporal  pyramid ;  and  the  former  in  the  macer- 
ated skull  exhibits  a  large,  irregular  aperture,  the  lacerate  foramen,' 
which,  in  the  recent  state,  is  closed  beneath  by  cartilage. 

Occasionally  the  pair  of  fVontal  bones  aa  they  appear  st  birth  re- 
main permanently  separated,  and  are  united  by  the  frontal  suture, 
which  is  strongly  dentatcd,  and  continues  in  the  median  line  ft-om  the 
sagittal  suture  to  the  root  of  the  noae. 

The  sutures  of  the  face  mostly  partake  of  the  serrated  character, 
but  are  generally  less  intricate  than  those  of  the  cranium. 

The  transverse  facial  suture  crosses  the  face  in  the  line  of  union 
with  the  cranium,  and  unites  the  fVontal  bone  with  the  nasal,  maxillary, 
and  malar  hones.  The  middle  sod  transverse  palate  sutures  cross 
each  other  in  the  hard  palate. 

During  the  growth  of  the  skull  the  sutures  gradually  become  more 
intricate,  and  the  bones  more  closely  knit  together.  Commonly  at 
maturity  they  are  separable  with  moderate  force,  but  they  gradually 
become  more  intimately  and  firmly  united.  With  the  advance  of  life, 
but  in  no  regular  order,  they  become  more  or  less  ankylosed  and  insepa- 
rably united.  Frequently  late  in  life  many  or  moat  of  the  sutures  are  oh- 
literatcd,  and  occaaionally  in  vcrj'  old  age  all  may  disappear,  so  that  the 
skull,  exclusive  of  the  mandible,  may  actually  form  but  a  single  bone. 

The  time  of  commencement  and  order  of  succession  of  disappear- 
ance of  the  sutures  are  very  variable.  In  those  of  the  cranium  they 
are  in  some  measure  related  with  the  cessation  of  growth  of  the  brain. 
With  the  exception  of  tho  ankylosis  of  the  occipital  with  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  sometimes  with  the  temporal  bone  at  an  earlier  period,  it 
usually  does  not  commence  until  after  thirty  years.  In  the  cranium 
the  coalescence  of  the  bones  mostly  commences  in  the  interior,  so  that 
the  sutures  may  appear  completely  obliterated  in  this  position  and  yet 
remain  open  on  the  exterior.  Succeeding  the  comparatively  early 
union  of  the  occipital  with  the  sphenoid  hone,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  commonly  the  earliest 
to  ankyloso  are  the  parietals  at  their  back  part,  followed  by  their  union 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  later  with  tho  occipital 
bone.  The  squamous  suture  is  usunlly  the  latest  to  be  obliterated;  and 
when  the  fVontal  suture  irt  n'tnincd  to  maturity  it  is  one  of  the  most 
permanent.  Occasionally  the  parietals  ankylose  completely  at  the 
sagittal  suture  in  youth,  consequent  on  which  the  brain  meets  an  ob- 

'  Foramen  Uii'nim ;  f.  I.  nutiium. 
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:her  growth  in  tbti  transverae  direction  and  grows  pro- 
's and  aft,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  an  unusual  elongated 
i  cranium.  Id  the  same  manner  the  premature  anky- 
>ODes  produces  other  modifications  from  thu  ordinary 
;ter.  Hore  or  less  complete  ankyloaia  of  tho  cranium 
1  in  idiots,  while  the  process  is  greatly  retarded  or  is 
drocephalue. 

Is  of  the  sutures  are  occupied  by  connective  or  carti- 
and  when  the  bone-earth  is  removed  by  macerating  the 
muriatic  acid,  the  contiguous  bones  appear  to  be  cou- 
ture. 

'EKNUMEBABT  BOHBS  OF  THE  SKULL, 
there  occur  in  the  course  of  the  sutures,  especially  those 
lult,  little  ielet-like  bones,  which  are  of  variable  size  and 
>  regular  position,  though  occasionally  a  pair  show  some 
rmmetry  on  the  two  sides  of  the  skull.  Thexe  sutural 
ally  single,  but  sometimes  there  are  several,  isolated  or 
pw.  In  hydrocephalic  skulls  they  are  often  numerous 
inarily  they  are  most  ft'equently  found  in  the  lambdoid 
iriginate  in  distinct  centres  of  ossification,  but  have  no 
tion.  Sometimes  a  sutural  bone,*  or  a  pair,  replaces  to 
it  the  summit  of  the  occipital  bone.  Rarely,  also,  the 
f  the  Bupraoccipital  of  the  embryo  remains  permanently 
connected  by  suture  with  the  rest  of  the  bone.  This 
irs  to  haCe  been  a  more  tVequent  one  in  some  of  the 
outh  American  people.  The  isolated  portion  of  the 
orrespouds  with  the  interparietal  bone  of  some  of  the 
ks  in  the  rabbit.  Of  greater  rarity  is  a  supernumerary 
;  the  former  position  of  the  anterior  fontanel. 

INTEBIOB  OF  THE  CBANIUM. 
r  of  the  cranium  conformB  to  the  brain  with  its  mem- 
ber part,  or  vault,  forms  one  great  concavity,  which  is 
<  cerebrum,  and  its  lower  part,  or  base,  is  divided  into 
lents,  the  pre-,  meso-,  and  postcranial  fossse.    The 

of  the  cranial  cavity,  except  in  the  postcranial  fossae, 
libits  shallow  impressions  and  low  ndges,  which  con- 
volutions and  fissures  of  the  cerebrum.  Besides  these. 
Duels  ascend  fVom  the  fosse  and  spread  upon  the  sides 
cranial  vault,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  meningeal 
In  many  skulls,  especially  those  of  old  people,  there 

observed  irregular  pits,  which  look  like  the  results 

m,  intercalaria,  triquetra,  rapho-geniinatBjorWorniiBnB;  Wonniiin 
■  Epactal  boue.  '  Oa  antiepileptium. 
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of  disease.    Thoy  vary  in  number,  depth,  and  position,  and  are  more 

commonly  foniid  near  the  course  of  tb6  sutures  of  the  vault.    Tliey 

ai'e   produced   by  granular  growths,   named   Pacchionian   bodies, 

which  proceed  from  the  membranes  of 

Pio-  65.  the  brain,  and  are  regarded   as  morbid 

productions. 

Along  the  median  line  of  the  cranial 
vault  ie  obftervcd  a  shallow  groove  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  longitudinal  sinus 
of  the  dura.  Commencing  narrowly  at 
the  frontal  crest,  it  gradually  widens  as  it 
proceeds  backward  to  the  internal  occipi- 
tal protuberance,  whei-c  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous usually  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  grooves,  for  the  lateral  sinuses,  passing 
along  the  horizontal  limbs  of  the  occipital 


The  three  pairs  of  cranial  fossee  widen 
in  a  divergent  manner  fVom  near  the 
centre  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  or  the 
position  of  the  sella,  and  they  expand 
above  in  the  cranial  vault.  From  in  front 
tbey  become  successively  deeper  and 
more  capacious. 

The  precranial  fossee,  most  elevated 
in  position,  are  occupied  by  the  fVontal 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Thotr  basis  is 
formed  by  the  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal 
bone,  with  the  intervening  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  bounded  bo- 
hind  by  the  small  wings  of  the  sphenoid 
bone.  They  are  convex  on  the  orbital 
plates,  which  are  deeply  impressed  by  the 
cerebral  convolutions;  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate position  they  form  a  variably 
deep  concavity,  which  is  divided  by  the 
ethmoidal  crest.  On  each  side  of  the  latter 
is  the  olfactory  fossa,  for  the  lodgement 
of  the  olfactory  bulb,  a  fore  and  afl 
elongated,  narrow  depression  floored  by 
the  ethmoidal  cribriform  plate.  Opening 
laterally  into  the  olfactory  fossa  are  the 
little  pre-  and  post  ethmoidal  canals, 
communicating  with  the  orbit  between 
the  ethmoid  and  fVontal  bones.  Between 
and  the  bottom  of  the  frontal  crest  is  a 


pre-,  meao-.  and  poitcranlkl  faas»: 
1.  orblul  pUle  of  Uie  (hinul  bone; 
Konitll  wlag  of  Uie  sphenoid  bone; 
S,  great  wing  of  the  ume:  4,  aqiut- 
moiia  portion  of  the  temponl  bone; 
S.  pelroiu  porllon  of  Ihc  tame :  fi. 
mutold  portion:  T.  parleUl  bone: 
8,  occipital  bone;  9,  olOctorr  Cobu 
tlideOinioiilal  cral ;  10,  Bella:  11,  pre- 
cllnold  pmccn;  IZ  baillat  grooTe :  IS, 
occipital  foramen ;  M.optle  roiamen; 
IS,  rotund  faniuen:    ie,    oval  lon- 

from  It.  indicating  the  course  of  tbe 
great  meningeal  Tcaeli:  18.  lacerate 
foramen :  19,  Internal  auditory  mea- 
tu>:  20,  Jagular  foramen :  21.oon<lilar 
foramen:  Zt,  commence  men  t  of  the 
groove  for  the  lateral  Klniu.  The 
course  of  the  groove  liobsened  along 
the  horizontal  limb  of  the  occtiiltal 
crow,  the  pojiero-inferlor  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone,  the  maxtold  por- 
tion of  the  temporal,  and  the  Jugular 
process  of  the  occipital,  terminating 
at  the  lugular  foramen. 

the  ethmoidal  crest  in  front 
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anal,  which  communi Gates  below  with  the  nasal  cavities, 
vein  from  the  latter  to  the  commencement  of  the  longi- 

ranial  fossse  are  deeply  concave,  occupy  a  much  lower 
former,  and  receive  the  spheno-tomporal  lobes  of  the 
loy  are  narrowttBt  inward  where  they  communicate 
Ua,  and  they  expand  outwardly  to  the  parietal  region, 
are  defined  by  the  concave,  posterior  edges  of  the 
ill  wings,  and  between  these  by  the  anterior  margin 
-oove.  Behind  they  are  defined  by  the  upper  borders 
l1  pyramids,  and  between  these  by  the  clivus.  Each 
I  by  the  under  surface  of  the  sphenoidal  small  wing, 
irfaco  of  the  great  wing,  the  inferior  parietal  angle, 
urface  of  the  temporal  pyramid,  and  the  inner  sur- 
ama.  Most  of  the  important  foramina  of  the  sphenoid 
;ate  with  it:  the  optic,  sphenoidal,  rotnnd,  oval,  and 
la.  At  its  inner  part,  in  the  macerated  skull,  is  a  large, 
the  lacerate  foramen,*  situated  between  the  fore  part 
the  temporal  pyramid  and  the  sphenoidal  body.  In  the 
:  hole  is  closed  below  by  cartilage,  and  is  occupied  above 
carotid  artery  as  it  enters  the  cranium  from  the  carotid 
dually  extended  outwardly  by  the  incomplete  condition 
una!,  which  in  the  recent  state  is  made  complete  by 
ine.  The  canal  opens  inwardly  and  forward  into  the 
:n,  and  ascends  at  the  side  of  the  sella,  on  the  lingule 
,eath  the  lingule  the  pterygoid  canal  opens  backward 
«  foramen. 

for  the  great  meningeal  vessels  starts  fVom.the  spinous 
apex  of  the  sphenoidal  angular  process,  and  turns  out- 
nporal  squama,  on  which  it  ascends  nearly  parallel  with 
)rder  and  divides  into  two  main  branches.  Of  these, 
in  the  same  course  to  the  back  of  the  squama,  whence 
ramifies  on  the  back  part  of  the  parietal  bone  to  its 
while  the  other  branch  leaves  the  squama,  crosses  the 
I  sphenoidal  great  wing  to  the  adjoining  angle  of  the 
ind  ascends  and  ramifies  on  the  fore  part  of  this  as  in 

anial  foasee,  more  capacious  and  on  a  lower  level  than 
expand  outward  and  backward  from  tbe  clivus,  and  ac- 

cerebellura,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  Each 
Dut  by  the  upper  border  of  the  temporal  pyramid  and 
horizontal  limb  of  tbe  occipital  cross,  and  is  formed  by 
irface  of  the  pyramid  and  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid 

temporal  bone  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  occipital 

•.a  ccecum.  '  P.  lacerum  med'iiu. 
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bone  below  the  horiaoDtal  limb  of  the  occipital  croae.  The  two  fosse 
conjoin  in  fVoDt  on  the  basilar  groove,  which  slopes  trom  the  clivuB, 
near  the  centre  of  the  cranial  cavity,  downward  and  backward  to  the 
occipital  foramen.  The  inclined  surface  of  the  groove  is  nearly  flat  and 
variably  roughened  above,  and  is  wider,  concave,  and  smooth  below. 
It  gives  support  to  the  pons  and  medulla  oblongata.  The  occipital 
foramen  occupies  a  central  position  between  the  two  fosse,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  is  the  condylar  foramen  for  the  passage  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.  Behind  and  on  each  side  of  the  occipital  foramen  are  the  cere- 
bellar fossEE,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  sep- 
arated by  the  occipital  crest.  At  the  outer  fore  part  each  postt-ranial 
fossa  is  crossed  by  the  continuous  masto-  and  petro-occipital  sutures, 
of  which  the  latter  is  interrupted  by  a  large  aperture,  the  jugular 
foramen.  This  is  formed  by  contiguous  notches  of  the  temporal 
pyramid  and  occipital  bone,  and  is  partially  divided  by  an  angular 
process  of  the  former.  In  the  recent  condition  the  division  is  com- 
pleted by  a  fibrous  band,  and  the  inner  portion  is  tbrthcr  divided  by 
another  band,  so  that  three  distinct  passages  are  formed  in  the  jugular 
foramen.  The  outer  passage,  usually  the  largest,  is  the  outlet  of  the 
lateral  sinus,  and  accords  in  size  with  it  and  with  the  jugular  vein 
which  commences  in  it.  The  middle  passage  transmits  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, vagus,  and  accessory  nerves,  and  the  inner  passage  the 
infrapetrosal  sinus.  Into  the  latter  passage  opens  the  pyramidal  pit 
of  the  cochlear  aqueduct. 

At  the  back  boundary  of  each  postcranial  fossa  is  the  groove  for 
the  lateral  sinus,  which  commonly  varies  more  or  less  on  the  two  sides, 
one  being  proportioned  to  the  other.  The  larger  one  alone  is  commonly 
continuous  with  the  groove  for  the  longitudinal  sinus,  which  is  deflected 
to  one  side  of  the  internal  occipital  protuberance  to  join  it.  The  groove 
for  the  lateral  sinus,  after  proceeding  along  the  horizontal  limb  of  the , 
occipital  cross,  sweeps  in  a  curve  forward  and  downward  on  the  mas- 
toid portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  thence  turns  inward  and  for- 
ward across  the  occipital  jugular  process  to  terminate  in  the  outer 
passage  of  the  jugular  foramen,  with  which  it  is  related  in  size.  It 
is  deepest  in  its  course  on  the  temporal  bone,  and  in  this  position 
communicates  with  the  mastoid  foramen.  Near  its  termination  it 
often  communicates  with  a  postcondylar  foramen.  These  foramina 
are  very  variable  in  site,  are  proportioned  with  one  another  and  with 
the  jugular  foramen,  and  frequently  one  or  both  may  be  absent  on 
either  or  both  sides. 

In  a  skull  under  observation,  the  groove  of  the  loft  lateral  sinus 
and  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  jugular  foramen  are  as  large  as 
the  last  joint  of  the  index  finger,  while  on  the  right  side  the  groove 
is  about  the  size  of  a  wheat  straw  and  discharges  through  the  mastoid 
foramen,  while  the  usual  passage  of  the  jugular  foramen  is  only  suf- 
ficient for  the  transmission  of  a  small  vein. 
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LATERAL  REGION  OF  THE  SKULL. 
lateral  region  or  side  of  the  skull  has  a  general  triangular  out- 
e  linoB  of  the  base  and  face  being  more  nearly  etntight,  while 

of  the  vault  is  convex.  It  is  composed  above  and  behind  by 
ium,  and  in  front  beneath  by  the  face.     Centrally,  it  exhibits 

recess,  the  temporal  fossa,  which  is  occupied  by  the  tern- 
iiscle,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  temple.  Below,  the  fossa  is 
by  the  zygoma,  and  behind  this  is  the  passage  of  the  ear,  or 
'  meatus.     Posterior  to  this  again  is  the  mastoid  process,  a 

feature  of  the  human  skull.  From  the  eygoma  there  extends 
f,  behind  the  maxilla,  a  deep  recess,  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  at 
r  comer  of  this  is  a  vertical,  wedge-shaped  cavity,  the  spheno- 
■y  fossa. 

temporal  fossa,  broad  and  shallow  above,  narrows  and  deepens 
7  as  it  approaches  below  to  open  into  the  zygomatic  fossa.  It 
d  above  by  the  temporal  ridge,  which  ascends  from  the  frontal 

angular  process,  curves  backward  across  the  side  of  the  frontal 
i  the  parietal  to  its  posterior  fourth,  whence  it  descends  to  the 
the  temporal  squama,  and  turns  forward  to  the  root  of  the  zygo- 
"ocess.  It  is  formed  by  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  frontal  bone, 
noidal  great  wing,  the  parietal  bone,  and  the  temporal  squama, 
zygoma  is  the  narrow,  horizontal  arch  which  extends  from 
[>oral  bone  in  front  of  the  auditory  meatus  to  the  malar  bone, 
ned  by  the  conjunction  of  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  two 
)ioed  by  an  oblique  serrated  suture.  The  anterior  abutment 
ich  extends  the  entire  depth  of  the  malar  bone  between  ita 
and  maxillary  articulations.  It  encloses  an  ovoid  aperture, 
inwardly  by  the  infratemporal  ridge,  which  proceeds  from 

of  the  temporal  zygomatic  process  across  the  lower  part  of 
ama,  and  thence  across  the  sphenoidal  great  wing  to  the 
naxillary  foramen.  The  aperture  of  the  eygoma  receives  near 
■a  the  tip  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  mandible. 
zygomatic  fossa  is  the  irregular  cuboidal  space  below  the 
1  fossa,  extending  more  inwardly  in  the  base  of  the  cranium, 
inded  in  front  by  the  tuber  of  the  maxilla ;  above  by  the  aper- 
the  zygoma,  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  sphenoidal  great  wing, 

contiguous  under  surface  of  the  temporal  squama  in  advance 
Tticular  eminence;  outward  by  the  zygoma;  and  inward  by 
pterygoid  process.  It  is  occupied  by  the  coronoid  process  of 
dible,  the  pterygoid  muscles,  the  internal  maxillary  blood- 
and  the  inframaxiUar^'  nerve. 

spheno-maxillary  fossa  is  a  vertical,  wedge-shaped  cavity  at 
,  inner,  and  upper  corner  of  the  zygomatic  foaaa,  into  which 

outwardly.     Its  upper  wider  part'   is  situated  below  the 

.ilUrj  fossa. 
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apex  of  the  Orbit  into  which  it  opens,  and  ia  thence  extended  outward 
as  the  Bpheno-maxiltary  foramen.     Its  lower  part'  tapers  downward 
inio  the  posterior  palatine  canal. 
^'^  "■  It  is  bounded  in  front  by  the 

tuber  of  the  maxilla  and  the 
palate  orbital  process;  behind 
by  the  triangular  surface  in 
front  of  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses, and  the  surface  theuce 
extended  outwardly  below  the 
orbital  surface  of  the  great 
sphenoidal  wing;  and  internally 
by  the  upper  part  of  the  palate 
bone,  which  separates  it  from 
the  nasal  cavity. 

Communicating  with  the 
fossa  are  the  following:  the 
rotund  foramen,  behind  and 
about  midway  above ;  the 
pterygoid  canal,  below  and 
internal  to  the  former ;  and 
the  ptery  go -palatine  canal, 
still  more  inwardl)'.  On  the 
inner  wall  above  ia  the  spheno- 
palatine foramen, which  opens 
into  the  nasal  cavity.  Below, 
the  fossa  tapers  into  the  post- 
palatine    canal   and   commu- 

nicates    with    several    smaller 

canals.  The  fossa  is  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  the  spbeno-palatine  ganglion  and  the  nerves  connected  with 
it,  together  with  the  termination  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

The  spheno- maxillary  foramen*  is  a  long  elliptical  aperture, 
which  extends  nearly  horizontally  outward  from  the  ep  he  no-maxillary 
fossa  along  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  zygomatic  fossa,  fVom  which  it 
opens  into  the  orbit.  It  is  defined  above  by  the  lower  acute  border  of 
the  orbital  surface  of  the  sphenoidal  great  wing,  and  below  by  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  maxillary  orbital  plate  and  palate  orbital  process. 
The  inner  extremity  is  formed  by  a  notch  between  the  sphenoidal  body 
and  great  wing,  and  the  outer  extremity  by  the  malar  bone  or  the  con- 
junction of  the  sphenoid  with  the  maxilla.  The  foramen  represents 
the  largo  and  free  communication  between  the  orbit  and  the  zygomatic 
and  temporal  fossie  in  other  onlers  of  mammals. 


FACE  xHDcnANIDH.  I,  (Toiiuil  bone ;  2,  uularbone. 
I  portion  or  lu  lygomuic  process  removed ;  3,  zygo- 
matic procca  or  the  Mmporal  bone:  1.  utlculkr 
cmlneace,  and  back  or  It  the  glenoid  fona;  5, 
Bquamoua  portion  or  the  tenponJ  bone:  6,  anterior 
Inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone ;  7,  temporal  mir- 
bce  of  Ihe  thintsJ  bone;  S,  temporal  Burface  of  (he 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone;  9,  Inferior  Bnrface 
of  Ihe  great  wing;  10,  edoplsrygold  process;  11, 
entoplerygoid  process;  12,  maitUa;  IB.  spheno- 
mailUary  fossa;  14,  spheno-palallne  foramen:  l^, 
spheno-maillUr;  foramen;  1«.  oval  foramen ;  IT, 
splnons  foramen  ;  IS,  InlVaarbltal  Riramen.  Fig- 
urea  &-H  occup;  the  fore  part  of  the  temporal  foen; 
the  space  between  9, 10,  and  U,  15.  lithe  lygomatla 


'  Ptcrj-(;i>-maxillMry  fussn. 

■  Sphciio-maxillary  fieiiurc ;  Toratneti  urbitalis  iiiferius. 
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BASE  OF  THE  SKULL. 
aferior  region  or  base  of 
is  ovoid  in  outline  with  the  *''<'■  ^'' 

I  extremity  formed  by  the 
the  broader  extremity  by 
ital  protuberance  and  supe- 
circular  line.  Laterally  it 
d  by  the  jaws,  malar  bone, 
and  mastoid  process.  It 
d  into  the  palatine,  gut- 
I  occipital  regions. 
;)alatine  or  oral  region 
jed  by  the  jaws  with  the 
1  is  bounded  above  by  the 
it  in  chiefly  occupied  by 
leand  muscular  floor  of  the 
>gether  with  the  Rubmax- 
d  sublingual  glands.  It 
eally  in  depth  in  accord- 
1  the  presence  or  absence 
leth  ;  in  the  former  case 
lut  two  and  a  half  inches 
le  latter  less  than  an  inch. 
te,  or  roof  of  the  mouth,  is 
y  the  alveolar  processes  of 
lie  and  the  palate  plates  of 
r  and  of  the  palat«  bones. 
Lgly  vaulted,  and  is  divided 
ddlc  and  transverse  palate 
The  surface  is,  for  the  most  part  of  the  greni 
^hened  and  porous,  but  is    formfig  p^iof  ihe  tygo. 

and  grooved  on  the  palate      notd  bone ;  9,  lyttoma ;  10 

id  contiguous  portion  of 
\]m.  In  the  back  comer 
ide  is  the  posterior  pal- 
nal,  which  descends  from 
lo-maxillary  fossa  between 
«  bone  aod  maxilla,  and 
a  smooth  grooved  surface. 

Into ««»!  b^nch,.  o„  r;''ri",r"rp2zr;.s; 

te.      Near    it,    behind    and      8pheiio-maiim«ryfoimnien;29,po»lerlornt 


External  v:ev  or  the  base  or  tbk 
EITLI.,  RIGHT  BIRE.  I.  palate  plBls  of  the 
iBiillft:  2,  paUM  plate  of  the  palate  bone; 
vomer;  i,  5,  enlo-  and  ecloplerygold  pro- 
Mea;  a,  pyramidal  prwess  of  [he  palate 
pterygoid  fosaa;  7,uuder 
iptaeDold  bone, 

ig  of  the  Bphe- 
DQtdbone;  9,  sygoma;  10,  lygomatlc  proreai 
of  Ihe  malar  bone;  11,  lyRomBllc  proeeas  of 
tbe  temporal  boue;  12,  aquamous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone:  13.  articular  eminence; 
14,  glenoid  foeaa;  1&,  tympanic  plate;  IB,  sty- 
loid pruce»s;  17, auditory  meatus;  IS. mastoid 
process:  19.  digastric  foasa;  a),  conjunrtlun  of 
the  basilar  proceis  atid  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone;  21. occipital  condyle;  22,  occipital  pro- 
ward;  23.  24.  superior  and  Inferior  semiclr- 


y,  are  the  foramina  of  sev- 
er palatine  canals  descend- 
the  same  fossa  through 
e  pyramidal  process.  At 
part  of  the  middle  palate 


,  spinous  Coramen ; 
lacerate  foramen;  3S.  eustachian  tube; 
entrance  of  the  carotid  canal  -.  S5.  Jugular  fo 
men ;  36,  nylo-mastold  fonmen ;  37,  pit  will 
posterior  condylar  foramen ;  SS,  mastoid  fo 
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suture  is  the  incisive  foramen,  which  is  formed  above  by  the  codjudc- 
tion  of  the  naso-palfltine  canals  descending  one  from  each  nasal  cavity. 

The  guttural  region,  or  the  region  of  the  pharynx  or  throat,  occu- 
pies the  central  portion  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  laterally  commu- 
nicates  with  the  zygomatic  fossa,  and  behind  this  is  bounded  by  the 
articulation  of  the  mandible.  It  coromunicates  in  fVont  with  the  nasal 
cavities  by  the  posterior  nares,  and  is  limited  behind  by  the  occipital 
foramen  and  condyles. 

The  upper  median  portion  of  the  region  is  formed  by  the  basilar 
process  united  with  the  sphenoidal  body.  Its  surface  is  a  slightly 
prominent  quadrate  plane,  roughened  on  the  basilar  process  for  the 
attachment  of  the  prerecti  muscles  and  the  pharynx.  To  its  outer  side 
is  the  lacerate  foramen,  continuous  before  and  behind  with  the  petro- 
aphenoid  and  petro-occipital  sutures,  all  of  which,  in  the  recent  con- 
dition, are  clotied  by  fibro-cartilago.  Below  the  petro-sphenoid  suture 
is  an  oblique  groove,  which  accommodates  the  cartilaginous  portion 
of  the  eostachian  tube,  and  communicates  outwardly  with  its  osseous 
portion.  In  advance  of  the  groove  are  the  oval  and  spinous  foramina 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  behind  it  is  the  entrance  of  the  carotid 
canal.  Immediately  behind  this  is  the  jugular  foramen,  which,  in  the 
view  fVom  below,  exhibits  in  its  outer  portion  a  variably  large  and 
deep,  dome-like  fossa,  mainly  formed  by  the  temporal  pyramid.  The 
fossa  receives  the  commencement  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  has  opening 
into  it  behind,  from  above,  the  lateral  sinus.  It  accords  in  size  with 
these  vessels,  and,  with  them,  differs  in  a  proportionate  degree  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  skull.  The  inner  portion  of  the  foramen,  separated 
iVom  the  former  as  before  described,  transmits  the  accompanying  nerves, 
and  the  infrapetrosal  sinus  which  ends  in  the  jugular  vein.  To  the 
inner  side  of  the  jugular  foramen  is  the  exit  of  the  condylar  foramen 
for  the  hypoglossal  ner\-e. 

The  occipital  region  includes  the  occipital  foramen,  condyles, 
jugular  processes,  and  surface  extending  to  the  occipital  protuberance 
and  superior  semicircular  line.  To  its  outer  side  is  the  mastoid  process, 
with  the  digastric  fossa  and  groove  for  the  occipital  artery,  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen  or  exit  of  the  facial  canal,  and  the  styloid  process. 
The  mastoid  process  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  human  skull,  while  the 
jugular  process  is  a  rudiment  of  the  conspicuous  paroccipital  process 
of  many  lower  mammals,  as  in  the  hog  and  horse. 

THE  FACE. 
The  face  includes  the  foro  part  of  the  cranium,  or  forehead,  with 
the  bones  of  the  face.  It  is  occupied  by  the  orbits  and  nasal  cavities, 
all  situated  beneath  the  forehead,  and  is  formed  below  by  the  jaws.  Of 
variable  oval  outline,  its  length  extends  from  the  top  of  the  forehead 
to  the  chin,  and  its  breadth  between  the  malar  bonca.  Near  ita  centre 
is  the  nasal  aperture,  which  is  inverted  cordiform,  and  gives  attach- 
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Opening  into  the  apex  or  back  end  of  the  orbit  is  the  optic  forai 
which  is  situated  neareet  the  conjunction  of  the  roof  and  inner  ' 
External  to  it  ih  the  large  sphenoidal  foramen,  which  ascends  1 
the  liphe no- maxillary  foBsa  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  wall  ol 
orbit,  and  curves  outward  between  the  latter  and  the  roof.  In  the  1 
at  the  bottom  of  the  outer  wall,  is  the  Bpheno-maxillory  foramen,  w 
communicates  with  the  epheno-maxillary  and  zygomatic  foesee. 

The  separation  of  the  orbit  fb^im  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  f 
by  a  complete  wall  is  a  characteristic  of  man  and  the  order  to  w 
he  belongs,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  absent  in  other  animals, 
sphe no-maxillary  foramen  is  the  contracted  representative  of  the 
communication  existing  in  the  latter  between  the  orbit  and  tern] 
fOBsa,  as  exemplified  in  the  dog. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  is  a  half-cylind 
niche,  the  lachrymal  fossa,  which  is  formed  by  grooves  of  the  lac 
nial  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  and  accommodates 
lachrymal  sac.  It  is  continuous  below  with  the  nasal  duct,  a  s 
cylindrical  canal,  which  descends  to  end  in  the  inferior  nasal  meatus 
conducts  the  teai^  to  the  nose.  It  is  formed  by  the  conjunction  oi 
nasal  process  of  the  maxilla  with  the  lachrymal  and  turbinal  bone: 

In  the  ethmo-iVontal  suture,  along  the  junction  of  the  inner 
and  roof  of  the  orbit,  are  the  pre-  and  postethmoidal  foramina 
entrance  of  two  short  canals,  which  open  into  the  olfactory  fossa  o 
cranial  cavity. 

The  axis  of  the  orbit  passes  fVom  the  middle  of  the  spheu' 
foramen  to  the  centre  of  the  orbital  entrance. 

THE  NASAL  CAVITIES. 

The  nasal  cavities  are  two  large  air-spaces,  which  occupy  th 
tcrior  of  the  middle  of  the  face,  separated  by  a  vertical  fore  am 
partition.  In  the  prepared  skull  they  communicate  with  the  ext 
in  front  of  the  fkce  by  the  anterior  nasal  orifice,  and  behind 
the  guttural  region  by  a  pair  of  orifices,  the  posterior  nares.  ' 
are  of  greatest  extent  fore  and  atl  along  the  roof,  are  about  as 
as  they  are  long  at  the  lower  part  or  floor,  and  are  little  over  hal 
inch  where  widest,  between  the  partition  and  outer  wall.  Each  ct 
communicates  with  a  number  of  accessory  air-chambers,  named 
maxillary  antrum,  and  tho  fVontal,  ethmoidal,  and  sphenoidal  sini 

The  anterior  nasal  orifice  is  inverted  cordiform,  and  is  rt 
over  by  the  bridgo  of  the  nose,  which  is  composed  of  the  nasal  t 
and  the  nasal  processes  of  the  niaxillffi ;  and  at  the  sides  is  forme 
the  conjunction  of  the  nasal  notches  of  the  latter.  The  border  ol 
orifice  is  acute,  and  beneath  is  extended  in  a  pointed  process 
nasal  spine,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  fore  part  of  the  i 
septum  and  column,  separating  the  nostrils.  In  the  negro  theli 
border  of  the  orifice  is  obtusely  rounded  off  to  the  alveolar  sur 
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nce  dietinctioD,  which  also  finda  its  counterpart  in  other 
irder. 

ior  narea,  or  nasal  orifices,  are  vertically  rectangular, 
r  plane  di- 

ird   with    a  f"o-  eS- 

ion  down- 
e  guttural 
ay  are  aepa- 
wterior  bor- 
mer.  £acb 
1  outwardly 
rygoid  pro- 
enoid  bone, 
fined  by  the 
'  the  palate 
alate  bone, 
th  its  fellow, 
line,  for  the 
the  UTula. 
nded  by  the 
r,  connected 
.1  proceas  of 


VKBTICAT.  BECnON  OP  TBB  FACB.  elhibltlDg  tlie  o»eoiu 

nual  septuin.  I,  fToDUl  bone:  2.  f^3nnl  tinua:  S,  naul 
■pine  or  (he  fti)nUl  bone:  4,  niul  bone;  5.  ntal  aplne 
of  the  m&xlUa;  t,  nutl  procea  or  the  same  bone;  T. 
border  of  tbe  paUle  plkte  of  the  aune :  6,  Indilve  ton- 
men;  (I,  led  poslerlor  nuli;  10,  pklite  plale  of  (he  palale 
bone ;  11,  niul  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone :  12,  ethmoidal 
creit ;  IS,  Tomer ;  li,  left  turblnal  bone ;  15.  sphenoidal 
■Iniu;  le,  enlopterygold  pnceMi  11,  eclopleirgold  pro- 


1    septum 

nasal  cavi- 

edian   line, 

a   the  pos- 

>   the   fore 

rmer,  where  it  presents  a  deep  angular  notch,  which 

tbe  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  partition  of  tbe  nose. 

jve  by  tbe  ethmoidal  nasal  plate,  and  below  and  behind 

vbich  alone  separates  tbe  posterior  nares.     The  notch 

septal  cartilage  is  formed  above  by  the  ethmoidal  nasal 
w  by  the  vomer  and  the  incisive  crest  of  the  maxillte. 
ingie  a  canal  is  extended  between  the  anterior  grooved 
omer  and  the  adjacent  border  of  the  ethmoidal  nasal 
aenoid  body.  The  i^anal  is  occupied  by  a  prolongation 
>tal  cartilage. 

eptum  forms  the  inner  wall  of  each  nasal  cavity,  and 
lian  and  vertical  in  position,  but  is  frequently  more  or 
imetrically  to  one  or  the  other  side. 

each  nasal  cavity,  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  forms 
rrow  space,  which  extends  fVom  in  fVont  of  the  nose  to 
>no,  and  then  turns  abruptly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
expands  to  the  width  of  the  cavity,  and  in  this  manner 
posterior  naris.     It  is  formed  in  succession  by  the  nasal 
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bone,  the  frontal  nasal  ala,  the  ethmoidal  cribriform  plate,  the  sphenoid 
body,  and  the  ala  of  the  vomer  with  the  sphenoidal  vaginal  procesB. 
The  floor  of  each  nasal  cavity,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the 


anterior  nasal  orifice,  is  horizontal,  i 
concave  transversely,  and  smooth. 


iarly  flat  fore  and  aft,  moderately 
It  is  formed  by  the  palate  plates 
of  the  maxillffi  and  palato 
bones.  At  its  fore  part, 
between  the  naeal  and  in- 
cisive crests,  is  the  naso- 
palatine canal,  which  de- 
scends to  join  its  fellow  in 
the  intermediato  suture 
and    end    in    the  incisive 


The  outer  wall  is  the 
most  extensive  and  com- 
plex portion  of  the  nasal 
cavity,  and  is  formed  by 
the  maxilla  and  palate 
bone,  the  ectothmoid  and 
turbinal  bone,  and  the  na- 
sal, lachrymal,  and  sphe- 
noid bones.  It  exhibits 
three  fore  and  aft  horizon- 
tal projections,  named  tur- 


VlEnorTHEOVTEK  VALLOPTHE  UOBT  KABIL  CAYTt 

1,  fronlalbane^  2.  Ita  orbiUl  plale;  3,  Iti  QBial  spine: 

dubI  bone  ;  6,  ethmoid  bone;  6,  mpnlorblaal ;  7,  me* 

turblnil;  S,  turblntl  booe:  S,  daceQiUng  proccn  ottL^ 

Uchrymilbone.wltliin  theporitlanofwhichliitbaniHl      binals,    which   BUCCeesively 

duel:  10,  n&sal  iplne  of  the  msxillR:  11,  nuo-pala"  .         _  _ 

canal:  12,  palaie  plale  of  Itae  maxilla:  IS,  nual 

MW  of  the  latter:  U,  ectopterypild  proeen;  15,  e 

pterygoid  proceo:  IS.  naul  plate  of  the  palate  tx 

IT,  lU  palata  plale:  is.  poeterior  palatine  foramen. 

superior  meatui  of  the  nose:    20,  middle  meatua: 

Inlbrlor  meatiu:  22.  frouUJ  slnia:  ZS.  sphenoidal  ainiu: 

21.  lla  communication  with  the  upper  back  part  of  the 

nanl  cavllf ;  A  aphenQ-palatliia  forameD  :  X,  orifice  of 


increase  in  length  and 
overhang  equally  long  pas- 
sages, or  meatuses.  The 
supraturbinal,  a  process 
of  the  cctethmoid.  over- 
hangs the  superior  mea- 
tus, which  extends  about 
half  the  length  of  the 
latter  at  the  upper  back  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  mesotur- 
binal,  a  process  hanging  trom  the  ectethmoid,  extends  along  the 
middle  of  the  nasal  cavity  above  the  middle  meatus.  The  infra- 
turbinal,  a  distinct  bone,  extends  along  the  lower  third  of  the  nasal 
cavity  overhanging  the  inferior  meatus.  Not  unfrequently  above  the 
supraturbinal  there  is  a  smaller  one  overhanging  a  shallow  recess. 

Of  the  sinuses  communicating  with  the  nasal  cavity,  the  sphenoidal 
sinus  opens  by  a  circular  orifice  directed  forward  into  the  upper  back 
part  behind  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  ectethmoid.  The  pos- 
terior ethmoidal  sinuses  open  by  one  or  several  orifices  into  the  su- 
perior meatus.  The  frontal  sinus  and  the  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses 
open  by  a  common  passage,  the  infundibulum,  into  the  fore  part  of 
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tu8.  The  maxillary  antrum,  roainly  formed  by  the 
inner  part  receives  contributions  from  the  palate, 
nal,  and  turbinal  bones.  It  communicates  with  the 
n  the  macerated  skull,  usually  by  two  apertures,  eep- 
lion  of  the  uncinate  process  of  the  ethmoid  with  the 
s  of  the  turbinal  bone. 

OPMBNT  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  SKULL. 
;inatea  in  a  partiallycartilaginouH  and  a  partially  fibro- 
I  basis.  The  bones  of  the  base  of  the  cranium,  to- 
turbinal  bones,  are  derived  from  cartikge.  The  ear 
hyoid  bone,  not  included  with  the  description  of  the 
ite  in  cartilage.  The  bones  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium, 
uamosals,  the  tympanals,  the  upper  division  of  the 
nd  the  pterygoids,  together  with  all  the  bones  of  the 
turbinals,  are  produced  fVom  fibro-connective  tissue. 
:h  originate  in  cartilage  subsequently  grow  in  thick- 
eriosteal  investment. 

)mmences  in  most  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  as  already 
the  sixth  to  the  eighth  week  of  fcetal  life,  but  in  a 
«  not  occur  until  near  the  middle  of  the  latter  period, 
oids  and  petrosals,  or  even  until  after  birth,  as  in  the 
turbinal  bones. 

;hief  tabular  bones  of  the  cranium  consist  of  simple 
licuous  central  prominences,  the  frontal,  parietal,  and 
:eB,  from  which  radiating  fibres  proceed  to  the  borders 
ieules.  The  borders  do  not  interlock  with  one  another 
on  aft«r  produced,  but  one  parietal  bone  overlaps  the 
f  these  overlap  the  frontals  and  occipital  bone.  This 
I  the  skull  more  yielding  under  pressure,  and  is  advan- 
in  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  head  of  the  child 
yielding  pelvis  of  the  mother. 

appearance  observed  on  the  surface  of  young  bones 
ief  direction  of  the  nutritive  blood-vessels,  which 
DCS  of  ossification  or  deposition  of  the  bone-enrth  in 
i"  the  bones.  In  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  bones 
rs  are  produced  from  the  periosteum,  while  the  origi- 
and  many  of  those  superadded  by  the  periosteum  are 
)  intervening  diploe.  The  early  radiated  and  more 
gy  appearance  of  the  bones  gradually  disap{>cars,  and 
nes  more  compact  and  smooth ;  and  the  eminences  of 
cranial  vault  or  of  other  centres  of  ossification  become 
ased  or  less  obvious. 

r  bones  of  the  cranium,  at  or  near  the  time  of  birth, 
)d  ossification  at  points  most  remote  fVom  the  centres, 
ain  membranous  spaces,  which  are  named  the  fonta- 
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nela.  Of  tbei^e  the  tar^ost  and  mwt  conspicuous  is  the  aoterior 
fontanel,  eituated  at  the  top  of  the  vertex,  at  the  intersection  of  the 
coronal  with  the  fWintat  and  eagittal  sutures.  It  is  lozenge-shaped, 
with  (he  sides  convex  inwardly,  and  with  the  anterior  angle  prolonged. 
It  enlarges  for  some  time  subsequent  to  birth,  and  during  life  pulsation 
is  perceptible  in  it,  due  to  the  action  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain.  It 
i^ndually  diminishes  from  the  continued  growth  of  the  borders  of  tbe 
Irfrnes.  and  usually  disappears  two  or  three  years  after  birth.  Tbe 
posterior  fontanel  is  a  triangular  space  at  tbe  intersection  of  the 
sagittal  and  lambdoid  sutures  prior  to  tbe  last  month  of  fcetal  life,  but 
is  commonly  closed  at  birtb,  and  its  position  indicated  by  the  contigu- 
ous angles  of  tbe  parietal  bones  overlapping  the  summit  of  the  occipi- 
tal bone.  The  lateral  fontanels  are  similar  spaces  to  the  preceding, 
one  in  front,  between  the  parietal,  frontal,  temporal,  and  sphenoid 
bones ;  tbe  other  behind,  between  tbe  parietal,  occipital,  and  temporal 
bones.  These  commonly  disappear  during  the  year  afrer  birth.  Tbe 
anterior  and  posterior  fontanels  serve  as  important  means  during  birth 
to  determine  by  tbo  touch  the  relative  position  of  the  head  of  the 
child  to  the  pelvis  of  tbe  mother. 

At  birth  the  skull  is  much  lai^r  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton  than  at  maturity.  The  cranium  is  also  much  lai^er  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  face ;  indeed,  while  it  is  half  a  dozen  times  larger  than 
the  latter  in  the  infant,  it  is  scarcely  more  than  double  the  size  in  the 
adult.  There  is  also  a  greater  disproportion  in  the  breadth  of  the 
cranium,  tbe  forehead  being  relatively  narrower.  The  widest  part  of 
the  cranium  in  the  infant  is  at  tbe  parietal  eminences,  and  the  highest 
point  at  tbe  fore  part  of  tbe  parietal  bones.  In  the  adult  the  widest 
part  is  usually  in  a  more  advanced  and  lower  position,  and  the  highest 
point  at  the  summit  of  the  frontal  bone.  In  infancy  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  cranium,  together  with  the  brain,  grows  more  rapidly  than  the 
base.  The  forehead  at  first  is  more  nearly  vertical  In  fVont,  and  the 
frontal  eminences  are  commonly  a  conspicuous  feature  of  childhood. 
Later,  fVom  more  rapid  growth  in  advance,  with  the  production  of  the 
superciliary  ridges  and  the  th)ntal  sinuses,  the  forehead  appears  more 
receding  and  tbe  frontal  eminences  less  marked. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  face  at  birth  is  remarkably  small  in 
proportion  to  the  cranium  compared  witb  that  of  the  adult.  It  is  also 
short  in  comparison  with  tbe  breadth,  and  is  not  prominent  from  want 
of  development  of  the  teetb  and  alveolar  processes.  The  upper  portion, 
including  tbe  orbits,  is  proportionately  better  developed  than  the  others. 
In  the  middle  portion,  of  the  accessory  cavities  of  tbe  nose  only  tbe 
maxillary  antra  and  tbe  ethmoidal  sinuses  are  produced.  From  the 
little  development  of  the  former  the  outer  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
orbits  rests  on  the  alveolar  border,  and  is  but  slightly  above  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavities.  The  alveolar  borders  of  tbe  jaws 
are  thick,  and  exhibit  rows  of  rounded  eminences,  corresponding  to  the 
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ments  less  produced,  and  with  ite  Burfkcea  more  even  and  smooth.  The 
cranium  is  proportionately  less  elevated,  more  regularly  rounded  or  oval, 
with  thinner  walls,  less  prominent  superciliary  ridges,  and  less  expaDded 
sinuses.  The  face  is  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  cranium,  with  narrower 
and  less  prominent  jaws. 

The  skull  in  different  races  and  peoples  exhibits  certain  well-marked 
peculiarities,  but  they  are  of  inconstant  character,  and  between  extreme 
differences  every  shade  of  variation  is  to  be  found.  The  cranium  varies 
considerably  in  shape,  size,  proportions,  and  capacity.  The  ikce  also 
varies  in  size  and  proportions,  whether  viewed  separately  or  in  relation 
with  the  cranium.  The  cranium  is  comparatively  long  or  short,  broad 
or  narrow,  low  or  high,  and  is  more  or  less  conspicuously  oval,  spheroid, 
square,  conical,  and  roof-like  on  top.  The  face  is  comparatively  small 
and  receding,  large  and  protruding,  broad  or  narrow,  long  or  short,  and 
centrally  depressed  or  prominent.  The  capacity  of  the  normal  adult 
cranium  ranges  ftt>m  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  ten  cubic  inches ;  and 
the  average  in  all  races  is  estimated  at  eighty-five  cubic  inches. 

The  comparatively  long  cranium  is  named  dolichocephalic ;  the 
short  cranium,  brachy cephalic.  The  more  protruding  face  is  named 
prognathous ;  the  least  protruding,  orthognathous ;  and  the  broad 
face,  eurygnathous. 

Generally'  the  skull  of  the  white  race  is  dolichocephalic  and  orthogna- 
thous, though  in  some  people,  as  the  Danes,  the  brachy  cephalic  form  pre- 
vails. The  English  are  commonly  dolichocephalic,  aud  this  form  is  prev- 
alent in  the  TTnited  States.  The  Germans  exhibit  both  forms  and  every 
intermediate  variety.  The  cranial  capacity  is  ordinarily  highest  in  the 
white  race,  especially  in  its  more  intellectual  representatives.  The  face 
in  the  white  race  is  mostly  comparatively  small,  narrow,  and  orthogna- 
thous. Frequently  it  is  more  or  less  conspicuously  prominent  mesially 
and  centrally.  In  the  Mongolian  race  generally  the  skull  is  bracbyce- 
phalic  and  prognathous,  and  the  face  is  eurygnathous  and  centrally 
depressed.  The  Esquimaux  pertaining  to  this  race  are  among  the 
most  dolichocephalic  of  people.  In  the  negro  race  the  skull  is  dolicho- 
cephalic and  prognathous,  and  the  cranial  capacity  small.  In  the  Aus- 
tralian these  conditions  reach  their  extreme. 

The  difference  in  the  angle  which  is  produced  by  variation  in  the 
proportion  and  relative  position  of  the  cranium  and  face  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  index  of  that  difference.  Distinguished  as  the  facial 
angle,  it  is  ascertained  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line  from  the  anterior 
nasal  spine  to  the  auditory  meatus,  and  a  second  line,  to  intersect  the 
former,  from  the  glabella  to  the  upper  alveolar  process.  In  the  white 
race  the  facial  angle  commonly  ranges  from  70°  to  85°;  in  the  Mon- 
golian race,  from  65°  to  80° ;  and  in  the  negro  race,  from  60°  to  75°. 
In  idiots  it  is  considerably  lower. 

The  skulls  of  most  monkeys,  compared  with  the  skull  of  man,  exhibit 
a  very  great  proportionate  reduction  in  the  cranium,  with  an  ii 
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BO  that  the  facial  angle  is  reduced  io  a  correeponding  degree, 
other  animals  of  man's  class  the  proportionate  reduction  of 
um  to  the  face  is  observed  to  go  on,  ofteii  with  an  increase  of 
r,  eo  that  in  the  lower  orders  the  face  assumes  a  position  almost 
in  advance  of  the  cranium.  The  human  skull,  in  comparison 
t  of  other  animals  generally,  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
Dportionate  capacity  of  the  cranium  and  the  smallness  of  the 
ecially  of  the  jaws,  and  of  the  recesses  and  attachment  of 
related  to  the  movements  of  the  mandible, 
nt  of  complete  symmetry  in  the  shape  of  the  skull  is  of  S^re- 
jurrence.  Deformity  is  readily  induced  in  the  cranium  during 
h  &oin  continued  pressure  in  certain  positions,  and  thus  the 
i  observed  to  become  permanently  Battened  on  one  side  fVom 
ing  infant  habitually  lying  in  that  manner.  Remarkablo  de- 
of  the  skull,  the  result  of  pressure  to  the  head  in  infancy, 
by  the  application  of  splints  and  bandages,  are  exemplified 
cieot  Peruviana  and  in  the  Flathead  Indians. 

MECHANICAL  CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  SKULL, 
nechanical  construction  of  the  skull  is  in  all  respects  ad- 
adapted  to  its  various  purposes.  The  ovoid  shape  of  the 
with  its  narrower  extremity  directed  in  the  position  most 
shock  or  accident,  insures  the  protection  of  the  large  and 
brain   to   the  greatest  degree.      The   conspicuously  greater 


Pro.  71. 


Pio.  72. 


mode  by  which  Uie  coniiMtlan  or  [hu 

lea  contribula  Io  preserve  It«  InlegHly. 

Moe;   X  nnnul   bone:   S.  lU  orbital 

DMi  ■iDoa;  S,  bodjr  of  apbenold  bone;        Bobiiomtil 

1  dnui;  ^,  oedpU&l  bone:  S,  maxgliua     frontal  bone;  2,  puleUl  bone;  S,  occlpllal 

it  the  occipital  tbrunen.  boDe. 

1  of  the  different  eminences  in  the  infantile  cranium  is  a 
ecurity  against  injuries  from  blows  at  a  time  when  the  brain 
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iB  proportionately  larger,  and  more  soft  and  delicate,  than  later.  Be- 
fore ankylosis  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  they  are  everywhere  so  in- 
timately and  fitly  articulated  that  do  ordinary  violence  is  sufficient 
to  derange  or  displace  them.  Sections  made  through  the  cranium  in 
any  direction,  aa  illustrated  in  Fige.  71-76,  exhibit  the  varied  modes 
of  junction  of  the  borders  of  the  bones,  which  contribute  to  main- 


Fio.  74. 


Tta.Naytsat  bbciton  THsoooa  tri  fbont  oi 

THE  ckiNIVM.     1,  mOBTene  uch  formed  bj  middle  or  thi  cbahium.  l,pftrlet>l  bone  form- 

thetKiatalboDe:  2,gnal  wing  of  Uiespbenold  log  wltb  IK  feUoir  an  ucb:  2.  gmt  wing  of 

bone,  including  or  overlapping  Ibeabutmenta  the  sphenoid  boDe :  3,  horiainul  portion  of  ihe 

of  the  fKntal  arch;  S.  body  of  the  ipb«nohl  wing;  4,  bodjr,  with  tbe  aphenoidkl  ilniuea. 
bone,  with  lu  ilDoaea. 


tain  the  integrity  of  the  whole.  The  face  is  a  wedge-like  segment  of 
a  cylinder  inaerted  beneath  the  narrower  extremity  of  the  cranium, 
against  which  it  ia  strongly  stayed  by  the  orbital  and  zygomatic  archea, 
the  pterygoid  procesaes,  and  the  rami  of  the  mandible.     The  middle  of 

Fia.  75.  Fro  78. 


1,  parletid 

portion  of  the  temporal  bone ;  3,  peiroiii  por- 
tion :  4,  bod;  of  Ibe  iphenold  bone,  with  the 
■phenold&l  elnuses. 


1,  back  part  of  the  pa- 
anee;  2,  manoldpartlon  of  the  temporal 
!,  mastoid  process  vllh  the  tiniuea:  1, 
portion  of  the  temporal :  G.  spbeiioidal 


the  face  is  remarkable  for  ite  lightness  combined  with  strength.  The 
bridge  of  the  noae,  the  entranoea  of  the  orbits,  and  the  zygomatic 
arches  arc  all  constructed  on  raocbanical  principles,  giving  strength 
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The  interarticular  ligament'  is  an  oval  disk  of  flbro-cartila^ 
within  the  articulation,  coextensive  with  the  temporal  articular  sur- 
face, and  dividing  the  joint  horizontally  into  two  compartments.  In 
fore  and  aft  section  it  is  sigmoid,  and  is  thickest  in  the  position  of  the 
glenoid  fossa,  so  as  to  render  the  transition  fWim  the  concavity  of  the 
joint  behind  to  the  convexity  in  front  much  less  abrupt  below  the  disk 
than  it  is  above.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  an  intortexture  of  hori- 
zontal, fibrous  bundles,  which  become  more  concentric  at  the  thickened 
circumference,  where  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  capsular  and 
lateral  ligaments.  Occasionally  it  is  perforated,  when  the  two  cavities 
of  the  joint  communicate.  Several  accessory  ligaments  are  connected 
with  the  mandible,  independent  of  the  articulation  described, — the 
epheno-maxiljary  and  the  stylo-maxillary  ligaments. 

The  spheno-maxiUary  ligament'  is  a  long,  thin  band,  narrow 
above,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  sphenoid  spinous  process,  and  widen- 
ing below,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  dental  fora- 
men. It  descends  between  the  pterygoid  muscles,  and  has  intervening 
between  it  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  the  internal  maxillary 
vessels  and  the  aunculo-temporal  and  inferior  dental  nerves. 

The  stylo-maxillary  ligament '  is  a  band  of  fibres  connected  with 
the  cervical  fascia,  and  extending  from  the  styloid  process  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  between  the 
internal  pterygoid  and  maeseter  muscles. 

Id  the  ordinary  opening  and  closing  of  the  mouth  the  condyles  of 
the  lower  jaw  rotate  on  their  long  axis  within  the  glenoid  fosste.  In 
the  forward  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  the  condyles  descend  from  the 
foeste  beneath  the  articular  eminences,  and  the  interarticular  ligaments 
glide  forward  with  them ;  in  the  backward  movement  the  reverse 
occurs.  In  mastication  the  same  movements  take  place  alternately 
on  each  side. 

THE  HYOID  BONE. 

The  hyoid  bone*  is  situated  in  the  neck,  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
to  which  it  gives  attachment.  It  is  a  horizontal  arch,  which  usually, 
until  about  the  middle  of  life,  is  composed  of  five  osseous  pieces,  named 
the  body,  the  greater  comua,  and  the  small  comua. 

Tha  body,*  or  basihyal,  is  the  middle  front  piece,  to  which  the 
cornuaare  united  laterally  by  cartilage.  It  is  a  transverse  bar  of  variable 
proportionate  length  and  depth,  is  bowed  with  the  convexity  forward, 
and  has  obliquely  truncated  ends  directed  upward,  outward,  and  back- 
ward.   The  anterior  surface,  convex  and  uneven,  is  directed  forward 


age;   cartilago  internrticularia ;  meniscus;   operculum  carti1af(i' 

*  Int«rnHl  InterHt  liganient;  1.  laterale  inlernutu. 
Hare ;  I.  stylo-mjloideuiii. 
«  lingua;  tongue-bone.  '  BafU. 


»  L-  nylo-mu 
'  Os  hyoid  eB ; 
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carpus,  with  eight  booes,  the  metacarpus,  with  fire  bones,  and  the 
digits,  of  which  there  are  five,  each  of  three  bones  or  phalanges,  ex- 
cept the  first,  which  has  two  phalanges,  and  in  additioo  two  sesamoid 
bonea. 

SCAPULA. 
The  scapula,'  or  shoulder-blade,  is  placed  at  the  upper  back  part 
of  the  thorax,  extending  from  the  position  of  the  second  to  the  seventh 
rib.  It  consists  of  a  broad,  thin,  triangular  plate,  with  thickened  bor- 
ders, the  body,  from  which  spring  two  conspicuous  processes,  named 
the  spine  and  the  coracoid  process. 


r  OP  THS  «c*pcL*.    1.  rldeca 

view.    1,  nipnaplnoua  ftaHi  2.  InrrupiDoni  croMlng  the  lubackpulu  lomiL-.  2,  ftLUcbment 

ftm:  3,  «upertor border ;  4,  coracoid  noicb;  S,  of  Ilie  nBrratiii  muMle;  S,  mperior  bonder:  4. 

Interior  border;  e,  glenoid  ckTily:  7.  iDferlor  auperlor  »ngle;  5,  conuwid  nolfh  :  6.  cormcold 

KDgle;   B,  ueck  of   the  acftpula;  9.  posterior  procen;  T.  uromlon;  S.iplneoftheicspula;!). 

border  or  bue;  10,  ipliie;  11.  lUi  irlangular  ankuUr  surfftce  for  Ibe  cliTlcle;  10,  glenoid 

eommencement,  upon  nhlcb  tbe  tendon  of  uvit; ;  11,  eleraled  mugtn  of  the  aune:  J2, 

the  Irapeiiiu  mnicle  mores;  II.  wcomlon ;  13,  neck:  13,  inferior  border;  M,  inferior  angle; 

one  of  tlie  natiitloiu  forunln*;  14,  conuwid  1&,  bue;  16,  poeilion  at  which  tbe  spine  com- 


The  anterior  surface,'  directed  towards  the  ribs,  presents  a  broad, 
uneven  concavity,  tbe  subscapular  fossa,'  which  is  occu])ied  by  the 
subscapular  muscle.  The  deepest  part  of  the  fossa  corresponds  with 
the  position  behind,  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  ia  namud  the  sub- 
scapular angle.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  fossa  is  a  thick  convex 
ridge,  descending  from  the  neck  to  the  inferior  angle ;  and  the  fossa  is 
also  crossed  by  several  narrow  ridges,'  converging  towards  the  neck, 

'  Scapulum;  omoplato;  blade-bone,  '  Venter. 

•  F.  subscapularia.  '  Coebe  scapulares. 
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tachmeat  of  tendinous  interaectioDB  of  the  muscle  occupying 
e  superior  and  inferior  angles  are  narrow,  flattened  Burfaces, 
by  a  variable  ridge  along  the  vertebral  border,  for  the  attach- 
he  great  serratus  muecle. 

losterior  surface '  of  the  scapula  ia  divided  near  its  upper 
;he  spine  into  two  recesses,  of  which  the  upper,  smaller  one 
praspinous  fossa,'  and  the  lower  one  is  the  infraspinous 
>th  being  occupied  by  corresponding  muscles.  The  infraspi- 
L  is  bulging  at  the  middle,  and  most  depressed  along  the  outer 
hich  forms  a  prominent  obtuse  ridge,  descending  fWim  the 
he  inferior  angle  of  the  bone,  and  giving  attachment  to  an 
lis  separating  the  infVaspinous  from  the  teres  muscles,  Out- 
jm  the  ridge  above,  is  a  narrow  grooved  surface  for  the  origin 
lall  teres  muscle,  and  below,  a  wider  convex  surface  for  the 
the  greater  teres  muscle. 

e  three  borders  of  the  scapula,  the  superior  border  is 
and  has  springing  from  its  outer  part  the  eoracoid  process. 
'  two-thirds  are  thin,  and  slant  downward  and  outward 
superior  angle  to  the  root  of  the  eoracoid  process,  where  it 
t  semicircular  notoh,*  which  is  converted  by  a  transverse 
into  the  eoracoid  foramen*  for  the  passage  of  the  supra- 
lerve.  Sometimes  the  ligament  is  replaced  by  a  bridge  of  bone, 
-nal  or  vertebral  border,  also  called  the  base,  is  the  longest, 
ds  between  the  superior  and  inferior  angles.  It  is  convex  and 
;  wavy  in  its  course,  and  is  abruptly  directed  more  outward 
)  position  of  the  spine.  It  is  slightly  thickened,  and  gives 
It  to  the  scapular  elevator  and  rhomboid  muscles.  The  ex- 
axillary  border  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  bone  except  the 
cb  it  serves  to  sustain  in  a  bracket-like  manner.  It  is  formed 
ominent  ridges  at  the  outer  part  of  the  subscapular  and  infVa- 
iBSfe,  which  descend  from  the  iVont  and  back  of  the  neck  to 
3r  angle.  From  it  projects  a  narrow  intermediate  ridge,  which 
uthment  to  an  aponeurosis  separating  the  subscapular  from 
muscles.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  ridge  beneath  the 
>ssa  is  thick  and  roughened,  and  gives  origin  to  the  long  head 
ichial  triceps  muscle. 

d  angles  of  the  scapula,  the  superior  angle,  formed  by  the 
}n  of  the  superior  and  vertebral  borders,  is  thin,  smooth, 
angular,  and  slightly  prolonged  upward.  The  inferior  angle, 
y  the  conjunction  of  the  axillary  and  vertebral  borders,  is 
ighened,  and  rounded  angular.  The  external  angle  expands 
ind  outward  into  the  head,  the  thickest  part  of  the  i>one, 

im.  ■  P.  eupnupinnta.  '  F.  intVaepinsta. 

Mid  notch  ;  inciiuro  coracoidea ;  i.  semiluDBria. 

nentum  coracoideum.  *  F.  coiacoideum. 
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tenniDatiDg  in  the  glenoid  cavity,'  which  forms  the  upper  and  inner 
articulating  surface  of  the  shoulder-joint.  The  cavity  is  a  vertical, 
ovoid,  shallow,  concave  fossa,  invested  with  cartilage,  and  is  directed 
outward  with  an  inclination  forward  and  slightly  upward.  The  narrow 
extremity  above  forms  a  low  tuberosity,  which  gives  origin  to  the  long 
head  of  the  brachial  biceps  muscle.  The  prominent  margin  gives  at- 
tachraent  to  the  glenoid  ligament.  Within  the  position  of  the  head, 
the  narrower  portion  of  the  bone  is  the  neck,'  defined  by  the  scap- 
ular notch  between  the  head  and  spine  behind  and  the  coracoid  notch 
above. 

The  coracoid  process  *  springs  by  a  broad  base  trom  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  curves  upward,  forward,  and  outward,  and  terminates 
in  a  compressed  rounded  end  above  the  front  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Its 
upper  fore  part  is  unevenly  convex,  and  at  the  base  inwardly  presents 
a  broad,  low  tuberosity,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  coraco-clavicular 
ligament.  It«  lower  fore  part  forms  with  the  fVont  of  the  neck  a 
groove,  which  is  directed  outward  and  upward  fVom  the  subscapuhir 
fossa,  and  serves  to  conduct  the  subscapular  muscle  to  ita  inser- 
tion. 

The  spine  is  a  thick,  triangular  shelf  projecting  behind  the  body 
between  the  supraspinous  and  infVaspinous  fosss.  It  springs  by  a 
wide  base  stretching  from  the  vertebral  border  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  and  thence  extends  backward  and  upward,  and  is  prolonged 
outward  and  forward  to  form  the  acromion.  Its  upper  surface  extends 
outward  beneath  the  acromion,  and  forms  part  of  the  supraspinous 
fossa ;  and  its  under  surface  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  infVaspinous 
fossa.  The  anterior  border  is  thick  and  rounded,  curves  backward,  out- 
ward, and  upward,  and  expands  in  the  inferior  surface  of  the  acromion. 
Between  it  and  the  head,  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  is  the  scapular  notch, 
through  which  the  supraspinous  and  infraspinous  fosse  communicate. 
The  posterior  border  is  the  longest,  and  is  obvious  as  a  ridge,  which 
may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin,  and  extends  fVom  the  vertebral  border 
of  the  scapula  outwardly  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder.  It  presents  a 
bowed  surface  of  varying  breadth  ;  starting  at  the  vertebral  border  in 
a  triangle,  it  narrows  outwardly,  then  expands,  narrows  again,  and 
once  more  expands  upon  the  acromion.  The  tendon  of  the  trapezius 
muscle  glides  over  its  triangle,  and  Is  then  inserted  along  its  upper 
lip;  and  fVom  the  lower  lip  arises  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  acromion* 
is  prolonged  from  the  spine  upward  and  forward,  overhangs  the  back 
of  the  shoulder- joint,  and  ends  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  whence  the 
name.  It  Is  elliptical,  flattened  from  above  downward,  and  contributes 
by  its  upper  convex  surface,  which  is  subcutaneous,  to  the  rounded 


'  FusEB  glenoidea  ;  cavitos  glenoidea  ;  acet&bulum  humeri  ;  omocotyle. 

'  Cervix.  '  Processus  corscoideua; 

•  A/irim,  the  top  or  »uniluit ;  omoa,  the  shoulder  ;  acromion  process. 
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the  shoulder;  while  the  lower  Burface  is  contiguous  to  the 
Joint,  The  outer  roughened  border  gives  BttachmeDt  to  the 
nuscle,  extending  from  the  lower  Up  of  the  epine;  and  its 
extremity  gives  attachment  to  the  coraco-acroniial  ligament, 
liu  the  latter  it  exhibits  a.  fiat,  elliptical  facet,  directed  inward 
ard,  for  articulation  with  the  clavicle. 

scapula,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  comparatively  thin  bone,  is 
It  tiie  borders,  and  thickest  at  the  head  and  processes,  where 
ipoeed  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  spongy  substance.  In 
ion  of  the  supraspinous  and  infVaspinous  fossffi  it  consists  of  a 
compact  substance  so  thin  as  to  be  traoaluceDt,  and  in  pre- 
ecimens,  from  contraction  in  drying,  it  often  appears  broken 
parts.  Occasionally,  also,  the  ossification  is  incomplete  in  this 
leaving  one  or  more  apertures,  which  in  the  recent  condition 
i  by  the  periosteum.  Among  the  nutritious  foramina,  sev- 
tpicuous  for  their  size,  are  to  be  observed  at  the  base  of  the 

cation  commences  in  the  scapula,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
lonth  of  foetal  life,  from  a  principal  centre  appearing  in  the 
1  tbence  extending  into  the  spine.  At  birth  the  chief  part 
one  is  ossified,  but  the  coracoid  process,  the  acromion,  the 

inferior  angle,  and  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  are  yet 
lous.  Ossification  occurs  in  the  coracoid  process  during  the 
r  after  birth,  and  continues  until  about  puberty,  when  the 
mkyloses  with  the  body ;  contributing  a  small  portion  to  the 
:tremity  of  the  glenoid  cavity.     At  the  same  time  ossification 

the  acromion,  usually  from  two  centres,  which  speedily  unite, 
)  epiphysis  continues  to  increase  till  maturity,  and  then  coa- 
th  the  spine.  Between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years,  epiphyses 
t  the  inferior  angle,  along  the  base,  in  the  tuberosity  of  the 
process,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  all  of 
lite  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  between  twenty-two  and  twenty- 
it,  when  the  scapula  is  rendered  complete. 

ioracoid  process  represents  a  permanently  distinct  and  well- 
i   bone  in  other  classes  of  animals  than   our  own,  as,  for 

in  birds,  in  which,  like  the  clavicle,  it  extends  between  and 
iS  with  both  scapula  and  sternum.  In  the  hoofed  mammals, 
:ample,  the  ox,  the  process  is  mdimental.  The  cartilage  and 
i  of  the  base  of  the  immature  scapula  represent  the  more 
eveloped  cartilaginous  or  partially  ossified  suprascapula  of 
7er  animals,  such  as  lizards  and  amphibians. 
y,  the  completely  ossified  epiphysis  of  the  acromion  re- 
irmanently  separated,  and   is   united   with   the  spine  by  a 
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CLAVICLE. 
The  clavicle,'  or  collar-bone,  is  placed  at  the  upper  part  in  front 
of  the  thorax,  and  ext^nda  nearly  horizontally  from  the  sternum  out- 
ward over  the  first  rib  to 
^'°-  ^  the  acromion  of  the  scap. 

ula.    It  is  a  long  bone  of 
irregular  cylindroid  form 
and  sigmoid   curvature, 
„     _„    ,       ,    ,      ,     >      in  which  the  sternal  ex- 

K,  appervlen.    1,  alerual  end: 
%  paitloa  vblch  joloi  the  unlla«e  of  the  Bnt  rib ;  S.  m-      tremity    ie    COUVeX     for- 

i,rt.„„,„M„aii..of.j|.,h.„,.ra.TOi.,pj,»^     wurf   »nd   the  acromM 

mBKle;  4.  upper  ■urEue of  tbe acromial  end;  5,  llsarticulaT 

■urbce;  S,  aaierlor  mQcarltj',  giving  aCtBcbmeDt  lothe  del-  extremity  18  COQVeX 
WddmoKle ;  7  p<«ertor««vexily.  glTlngauachmeDtlfl  [he  backward,  while  the  COn- 
tnpetlus  muKle  ;  s,  poBlUon  of  origin  of  the  Hemo-mtatold 

miucie.  cavities     are     reversed. 

The  sternal  extremity 
is  trilateral,  and  ends  in  a  vertical,  uneven,  articular  surface,  which 
is  variably  rounded  triangular,  with  the  base  upward  and  the  apex 
directed  downward  and  backward  ;  and  with  the  greater  width  in  the 
same  direction.  For  the  most  part,  the  surface  is  somewhat  depressed, 
looks  inward,  and  is  connected  with  the  sternum  by  an  intervening 
fibro-csrtilage ;  while  the  lower  fore  part  is  convex,  and  articulates 
with  the  first  costal  cartilage.  The  acromial  extremity  curves  out- 
ward and  backward,  is  cylindroid  and  fiattened  from  above  downward, 
and  is  widest  fore  and  ait.  It  is  defined  in  front  and  behind  by  narrow 
borders,  which  are  more  or  less  roughened,  and  afford  attachment  to 
the  deltoid  and  trapezius  muscles.  It  ends  in  a  variable  transverse 
oval  facet,  which  is  directed  outward,  with  a  slight  inclination  forward 
and  downward,  and  articulates  with  the  extremity  of  the  acromion. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  clavicle,  partly  subcutaneous,  along  the 
inner  two-thirds  is  convex  and  directed  both  upward  and  forward,  and 
st  the  outer  third  is  variably  flattened,  sometimes  convex  and  some- 
times depressed,  and  is  directed  upward.  At  its  inner  part,  in  front,  it 
is  impressed  by  the  attachment  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle,  and 
at  the  outer  part,  in  front,  by  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  behind,  by  the 
trapezius  muscle.  The  inferior  surface,  at  the  inner  two-thirds,  ia 
directed  obliquely  downward  and  backward,  and  at  the  outer  third 
is  directed  downward.  Along  the  middle  it  is  feebly  depressed  or 
grooved  for  the  attachment  of  the  subclavius  muscle,  and  is  defined  in 
front  by  the  inferior  prominent  border  of  the  bone,  to  which  is  attached 
the  subclavian  fascia.  Beneath  the  sternal  extremity  it  exhibits  a 
variable,  irregular,  elliptical,  roughened  impression  for  the  attachment 
of  the  costo-clavicular  ligament ;  and  beneath  the  acromial  extremity 
an  equally  variable,  oblique,  roughened  ridge  for  the  attachment  of  the 
coraco-elavicular  ligament. 

'  ClavicuU. 
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hae  nearly  the  same  coDstructioD  as  the  long  bonca  ( 
ally,  but  does  not  posaess  the  distinct  central  medullai 
imposed  within  of  coarse,  spongy  substance,  common 
a  narrow,  irregular  medullary  cavity  along  the  midd 
3  compact  substance  predominates  along  the  poateri< 
ne,  and  is  comparatively  thin  in  fVout,  except  in  tl 
'.  One  or  two  medullary  nutritious  foramina  occuf 
ncavity,  with  the  canals  directed  outwardly  and  coi 
li  the  interior. 

le  the  clavicle  is  usually  more  slender,  less  curved,  ai 
muscular  and  ligamentous  attachments.  In  men  habi 
»t  active  muscular  exercise,  the  clavicle  is  general 
"obust  and  curved,  and  more  strongly  marked  by  tl 
gametitous  attachments. 

rkable  fact  that  ossification  begins  in  the  clavicle  earli< 
her  bone  of  the  skeleton.     It  commences  in  the  sha 

week  of  foetal  life,  and  an  epiphysis  makes  its  appea 
lal  extremity  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  yes 
tvith  the  shaft  a  few  years  subsequently.  The  clavic 
ium  of  articulation  of  the  upper  limb  with  the  rest  < 
[n  those  animals,  of  our  class,  in  which  the  fore  liml 
'or  locomotion  and  support,  the  clavicle  is  absent,  as  i 
horse,  ox,  and  elephant.  It  is  a  most  important  meai 
an  outward  position  to  the  shoulder-joint,  so  as  to  gi' 
;e  of  movement  to  the  limb. 

THE  HUMERUS. 
*us,  or  arm-bone,'  is  directed  downward  fVom  tl 
I  slight  inward  inclination,  at  the  side  of  the  thora 
traigbt,  but  has  a  slight  curvature  forward  at  tl 
p.  The  shaft  is  trilateral,  cylindroid  above,  more  coi 
d  aft  and  laterally  expanded  below,  and  exhibits  ihr 
,ted  by  three  borders.  Its  upper  extremity  is  expandi 
id  terminates  obliquely,  at  an  angle  of  about  fovty-fi' 
head.'  This  is  a  smooth,  hemispherical,  articular  en 
)  directed  inward,  upwaixl,  and  backward,  and  partial 
lack  of  the  shaft,  which  projects  behind  in  a  bracket-lil 
lin  it.  The  conti-acted  union  of  the  shaft  with  the  hei 
hich  in  f>ont  and  outward  appears  as  a  shallow  groo 
head  from  a  pair  of  conspicuous  tuberosities,  also  sdf 
1  other  by  the  commencement  of  the  bicipital  groov 
lerosity  *  is  situated  below  the  front  of  the  head,  ai 
rocofis  impressed  inwardly  above,  with  a  facet  for  t 

o.  brachli;  o.  brachiale.  'Caput, 

una.  '  Leuer  tuberosity ;  tuberculum  minus. 
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insertion  of  the  subscapular  muscle.     The  greater  tuberosit] 

situated  below  the  outer  part  of  the  bead  on  a  level  with  the  for 

but  rises  a  little  higher  in  front,  and  is  thrice  the  size.     It  is  a  bi 

convex  process  impressed  above  with  t 

Via.  88.  facets,  in  succession  for  the  insertion  of 

Bupraspinous,  intVaspinous,  and  small  1 

muscles. 

The  surgeon  finds  it  convenient  to  a 
the  name  of  neck'  to  the  narrowed  poi 
of  the  shaft  below  the  head  and  tuberos 
where  the  bone  is  often  accidentally 
tured,  while  the  accident  is  rare  in  the 
sition  of  the  neck  as  distinguished  by 
anatomist. 

The  internal  border'  of  the  shafi 
Bcends  from  the  small  tuberosity  to  th< 
temal  epicondjle,  and  separates  the  an 
internal  surface  from  the  posterior  sur 
Its  upper  third*  is  obtuse,  and  forms 
inner  boundary  of  the  bicipital  groovi 
the  lower  part  of  which  it  is  rougbene< 
the  insertion  of  the  latissimus  and  gn 
teres  muscles.  The  lower  two-thirds 
more  prominent  and  narrow ;  about 
middle  the  shall  is  roughened  for  thi 
sertion  of  the  coraco-brachial  muscle, 
below  forms  the  internal  supracond 
ridge,  which  descends  and  curves  ti] 
end  of  the  epi condyle. 

The  external  border*  descends 
the  back  part  of  the  great  tuberosity  t> 
external  epicondyle,  and  separates  the  an 
external  surtkce  fh>m  the  posterior  sui 
Its  upper  half  is  obtuse,  and,  for  the 
part,  is  somewhat  roughened  for  the  o 
of  the  external  head  of  the  brachial  triceps  muscle.  Below  this 
crossed  by  a  slight  oblique  depression,  the  musculo-spiral  gro 
which  descends  from  within  on  the  posterior  surface  to  the  antei 
temal  surface,  and  indicates  the  course  of  the  superior  profunda  vt 
and  musculo-spiral  nerve.  Below  the  groove  the  border  becomes  g 
ally  more  pi-omiuent,  and  fonns  the  external  supracondylar  ri 
which  is  roughened,  and  gives  origin  to  the  long  supinator  and 


HmiEllUS    or    THK     LEFT    UDE, 

Tlewed  In  fronL  1.  abaft :  2.  bend  i 
8,  neck;  4.  grealer  luberoaity; 
S,  rmsLI  tubenxtty:  «,  bicipital 
groove:  7,  H.  ridges  bounding 
the  Islter  and  glilng  ■ttachment 
to  mUBclea;  ».  podtloD  of  Inaer- 
tloa  or  the  deltoid  miucle:  10, 
principal  DotrlUoiu  foiamen;  11, 
capllulum  fur  ibe  tadliu;  13, 
trochlea  ror  Iheulna;  13,14,  ex. 
temal  uid  Inlemal  eplcondylea: 
15,  16.  lupracondjrlar  ridgn;  IT, 
ftoa  for  the  coronold  proces  or 


'  Tuberculum  majui. 

*  Angulus  medial  is, 

*  Angulua  lal«raliB, 


'  Collum  chirurgici 
'  Spina  tuberculi  m 
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-carpal  extensor  muscles.  The  anterior  border '  starte  fWim  the 
part  of  the  greater  tuberosity,  and  descends  ia  tVont  of  the  shaft 

lower  extremity.  Its  upper  part '  forms  the  anterior  boundary 
e  bicipital  groove,  at  the  lower  portion  of  which  it  is  produced  in 
gh  ridge'  for  the  insertion  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle.  Below 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  it  forms  the  anterior  limit  of  a 
■ficial  triangular  rough  eminence,  which  is  situated  on  the  antero- 
nai  surface  and  gives  insertion  to  the  deltoid  muscle.  From  this 
order  proceeds  as  the  median  convex  prominence  of  the  fWmt  of 
halt  to  its  lower  extremity. 

he  anterior  surface,  at  its  upper  part,  presents  the  bicipital 
ve,*  80  named  iVom  it«  being  occupied  by  the  longer  tendon  of 
rachial  biceps  muscle.  The  groove  commences  between  the  tuber- 
e,  descends  for  several  inches  along  the  shall,  and  is  bounded  ex- 
Uy  and  internally  by  roughened  borders,  the  bicipital  ridges, 
li  receive  the  insertion  of  the  greater  pectoral,  latissimus,  and 

muscles.  In  the  recent  condition  it  is  invested  with  fibro-carti- 
and  lined  with  a  prolongation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the 
der-joint.  The  outer  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  shaft  at  its 
r  third  is  smooth,  and  is  covered  by  the  deltoid  muscle.  The  sur- 
3n  each  side  of  the  deltoid  insertion,  and  below  this  extending  to 
listal  extremity  of  the  bone,  is  covered  by  the  brachialis  muscle, 
posterior  surface  of  the  shatt  above  is  half  cylindrical,  con- 
!s  outwardly  below  to  the  musculo-spiral  groove,  and  is  occupied 
e  long  head  of  the  brachial  triceps  muscle.  Outwardly,  from  the 
'  groove,  the  surface  gradually  widens  to  the  distal  extremity  in  a 
ncd  triangle,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  head  of  the 
lial  triceps  muscle, 
he  distal  extremity  of  the  humerus  is  the  widest  portion  of  the 

and  the  thinnest  fore  and  aft ;  and  it  ends  in  a  broad  articular 
ce  supported  on  two  processes,  the  capitulum  and  the  trochlea, 
be  capitulum,'  or  radial  head,  is  the  outer  process,  and  articulates 
a  circular  concavity  on  the  head  of  the  i-adius.  The  articular  sur- 
occupies  its  anterior  and  inferior  aspect,  and  is  continuous  in- 
ly with  that  of  the  trochlea,  from  which  it  is  defined  by  a  groove, 
he  trochlea*  articulates  with  the  ulna,  and  is  a  transverse cylin- 
ridely  and  deeply  grooved  like  a  pulley-wheel,  with  the  inner  side 

expanded.  It  is  directed  downward,  with  an  oblique  inclination 
behind  forward  and  from  without  inward.  The  articular  surface 
ids  fore  and  aft  between  two  fossie  situated  immediately  above  at 


Ingului  anterior.  *  Spinn  tuberculi. 

interior  bicipital  ridge;  pectoni  ridge. 

iulcui  bicipitalii;  s.  intertuberculam ;  aemican  at  is  humeri, 

!!>pite11um ;  eminentia  capitata;  tuberculum;  small  head;  humeral  condyle, 

ftotula ;  pulley. 
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the  iVont  and  back  of  the  abaft.  The  anterior  or  coronoid  fossa 
a  trilateral  concave  receBH,  which  receives  the  apex  of  the  coro; 
process  of  the  ulna  in  extreme  flexure  of  the  forearm.  The  poetc 
or  olecranon  fossa,*  a  much  larger  recess,  like  the  former  receivee 
summit  of  the  olecranon  in  extension  of  the  forearm.  The  fosst 
bottom  are  separated  by  a  thin,  translucent  plate,  which  occosiot 
is  perforated.  In  the  recent  condition  they  are  lined  by  extension 
the  synovial  membrane  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  their  upper  mar 
give  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament.  Above  the  capitului 
front  there  is  usually  a  slight  depression,*  which  accommodates 
border  of  the  bead  of  the  radius  in  extreme  flexion  of  the  foream: 

Above  the  trochlea  Inwardly  is  a  prominent  tuberosity,  the 
temal  epicondyle,*  continuous  with  the  internal  supracondylar  ri 
and  impressed  by  the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligamen 
the  elbow-joint.  Its  back  part  is  commonly  impressed  with  a  fc' 
groove,'  which  indicates  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  Above 
capitulum  outwardly  is  a  less  prominent  tuberosity,  the  external  < 
condyle,*  which  is  continuous  with  the  external  supracondylar  ri 
and  is  impressed  by  the  attachment  of  the  external  lateral  ligamen 
the  elbow-joint. 

The  humerus  is  constructed  like  other  long  bones  of  the  limbs  j 
erally,  the  shaft  being  occupied  by  a  large  medullary  cavity,  i 
thick  compact  walls  thinning  away  towards  the  extremities  of 
bone,  which  are  composed  of  spongy  substance  with  a  thin  investn 
of  compact  substance.  The  principal  medullary  nutritious  foramt 
commonly  situated  at  the  lower  third  of  the  humerus  on  the  into 
border,  and  has  the  canal  directed  downward.  Sometimes  a  set 
foramen  occupies  a  higher  position  on  or  near  the  same  border, 

Ossification  commences  in  the  humerus  towards  the  end  of 
second  month  of  foetal  life,  the  chief  centre  appearing  near  the  mi 
of  the  sbafl,  which  alone  is  ossified  at  birth.  A  centre  starts  in 
head  near  the  middle  of  the  first  year  or  later,  and  another  start 
the  greater  tuberosity  at  the  eud  of  the  second  year  or  eariy  part  ol 
third.  About  the  same  time  a  centre  appears  in  the  capitulum, 
others  follow  in  the  small  tuberosity  and  internal  epicondyle  in 
fourth  or  fiilh  year.  The  centres  of  the  head  and  tuberosities  coal 
about  the  latter  period  and  grow  into  a  large  epiphysis,  which,  the 
the  first  to  ossify,  is  tho  last  to  ankylose  with  the  shaft,  occurrinj 
it  does,  in  the  female  about  the  twenty-second  year,  and  in  the  i 

'  F.  anterior  major ;  fossa  aupratmclilearii  fmUrlor. 

'F.olecrani;  /.posterior;  foa'a  supmtrochlearis  posterior;  ainm  maxiraus. 

*  Intemtd  condyle  ;  condylus  fleiorius  ;  epicondylus  medialia  ;  epitrootales 
lemsl  tuberoaity.  '  Sulcus  ulnaris, 

•  EitemHl  condyle ;  epicondyle ;  epicondylus  lateralis ;  nodus  eitemus ;  eit 
tuberosity ;  condylu: 
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hing  the  twonty-fifth  year.  A  centre  does  not  appear  in  the 
until  about  the  twelfth  year,  and  that  of  the  external  epi- 
the  following  year.     The  centres  of  the  capitulum,  trochles, 

imal  epicondyle  unite  about  the  sixteenth  year,  and  shortly 

kylose  with  the  shaft ;  to  which,  also,  the  centre  of  the  internal 

fie  ankyloses  a  year  later. 

THE  ULNA, 
ulna '  is  the  inner,  more  posterior,  and  longer  bone  of  the  (bre- 
t  is  trilaterally  prismatic,  with  the 
:tremity  the  Urger,  and  articulating  Pio.  m. 

1  humerus  and  radius,  with  which  it 
le  elbow-joint,  whence  it  gradually 
)  the  lower  extremity,  whore  it  also 
;e9  with  the  radius  and  forma  part 
rrist-joint.  It  ie  not  quite  straight, 
a  the  upper  extremity  is  slightly 
ward  to  near  its  middle,  whence  it 

a  straighter  course  to  the  lower 
;y,  which  is  slightly  bent  outwardly. 

upper  extremity  terminates  in 

spicuouB  eminences,  the  olecranon 

moid  process,  separated  by  the  sig- 

«a. 

olecranon,*  situated  at  the  upper 

rt  of  the  ulna,  forms  the  promi- 

'  the  elbow.     It  is  a  thick,  strong 

ascending  from  the  back  of  the 
lOTe  the  position  of  the  coronoid 

and  curving  forward  at  the  sum-       tbi  two  bonu  or  m  kioai 

ich,  in  the  extended  condition  of    k>""*b".  viewed  in  froni;  um 

...      , .         1  alna  to  the  rUhi  *uid  the  radiui  to 

»rm,  IS  received  mto  the  olecranon    a,^  i^^  „f  (^  g^^  i,  riuJt  of 

the  hnmeniB.     Its  posterior  sur-    uie  nina;  2.  aigmoid  & 
verges  downward  and  forms  a  tri-      ""■'"'"      -    " 
hich  ia  flattened,  convex,  and  sub-    ^  aoranoid  procoa^  e,  n 
IS.      The    anterior    surface   forms 
er  division  of  the  sigmoid   fossa.    Btiacbment  or  the  iniei 

er  surface  is  trilateral  and  convex,    "T^"°^  ■  '■  ""'^  ''^?V"i'':J' 

'     1171010  proceni  10,   ihut  of  tbe 

tachment   to   the  brachial  triceps    radio*:  11,  head  of  the  same; is. 

OntieUOUS  to  the  posterior   surface,  neelt ;  is.  WberoHty;  11  roughened 

"  *^  attacbmenlor  the  terete  pronator 

ivered  With  a  synovial  bursa  next  miiacle:l&.carpalexlreinit;oftha 

]]it,_  bone :  16,  Ita  styloid  piooen. 

coronoid  process '  is  a  broad  py- 

eminence,  which  is  directed  forward  fVom  the  shaft  in  advance 

tus ;  focile  majus ;  cbdds  major. 

ntnoQ  proceM ;  proceuiu  anconaua.  ■  Procesaus  coronoideua. 


n  of  th«  head  of  the  ra- 
dliu  with  tbe  ulna:  *.  olecranon; 
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position  of  the  olecranon,  and  curves  upward  at  the  apex, 
lurface  forms  the  lower  division  of  the  sigmoid  fossa ;  and 
r  surface  slopes  downward,  and  at  the  base  inwardly  exhibi 
trea'  for  the  attachment  of  the  brachialis  muscle. 

sigmoid  foBsa  *  is  formed  between  the  olecranon  and  coroi 
,  and  conforms  to  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  with  whic 
ttes.  It  is  semicircular  fore  and  aft,  and  is  divided  into 
ir  facets  by  a  slight  transverse  ridge  extending  between  a 
ihes.  The  upper  or  olecranon  facet  is  directed  forward 
lat  cordiform,  broader  than  long,  transversely  convex,  and 
ix>ncave.  The  lower  or  coronoid  facet  is  horizontal,  irrt 
Tansverse  oval,  inwardly  concave,  outwardly  convex,  and 

concave.  From  the  coronoid  fkcet,  another,  the  radial  fac 
I  downward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  coronoid  > 
It  is  fore  and  aft  irregularly  oval  and  concave,  and  articuli 
le  lateral  border  of  the  bead  of  the  radius.  Internally, 
1  fossa  is  bordered  by  a  ridge,  which  gives  attachment  to 
1  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint,  and  at  its  tbitkened 
Fords  an  origin  to  the  superficial  digital  flexor  muscle.  £ 
he  margins,  contiguous  to  the  sigmoid  fossa,  are  more  or 
ned  for  the  attachment  of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  the 

tVont  and  behind  the  radial  articular  facet  are  in  like  mat 
ned  for  the  attachment  of  the  orbicular  ligament. 

tapering  distal  extremity  of  the  ulna  expands  in  a  roun 
ce,  the  head,*  from  the  inner  side  of  which  projects  the  styl 
s.'  The  heoil  exhibits  a  smooth  convex  surface,*  which  is 
outward  and  forward  for  articulation  with  the  radius;  an 
ed  beneath,  where  it  is  opposed  to  an  interarticular  ligam 
teparatos  the  head  from  the  cavity  of  the  wrist-joint.  Betw 
icular  surface  and  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  is  a  pit  for 
m  of  the  ligament.  The  styloid  process  is  a  nippleshaped  pn 
which  extends  a  little  lower  than  the  head,  and  gives  alti 
0  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  wrist.  Between  it 
id  behind  is  a  groove,  descending  from  the  back  of  the  sh 
passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  ulno-carpal  flexor. 

prismatic  shaft  of  the  ulna  presents  three,  for  the  most  p 
rd  surfaces,  defined  by  three  more  or  less  prominent  borders. 

internal  border  descends  from  the  inner  side  of  the  coroi 

to  the  fore  part  of  the  styloid  process,  and  separates  the  in 
n  the  anterior  surface.     For  the  greater  part  of  its  length 

berositas  uln* ;  tubercle  of  the  uln«. 

»a Eigmoidea;  greater  ligmoid  cavity;  f.  aigrooldea  m^or;  f.  (emilui 

sser  or  small  sigmoid  cavity ;  fossa  sigmoiden  minor ;  inoisura  semilun 

pttulum.  '  Processus  styioideus.  '  Circumferentia  arUcuIai 
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lod  smooth,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  deep  digitf 
lower  fourth  forma  the  inner  limit  of  a  euperficii 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  quadrate  pronato 
;mal  border  descends  fK>m  the  back  of  the  radii 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  separates  the  anterio 
■  surface,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseou 
extends  between  the  ulna  and  radius.  Its  uppe 
prominent  and  acute,  especially  along  the  middl 
16  lower  part  is  rounded  and  scarcely  defined.  Th 
escends  tVom  the  outer  mai^in  of  the  olecranon  t 
,yloid  process,  and  separates  the  internal  fVom  th 
Its  upper  tbree-fourths  are  acute,  and  the  lowe 


lurface  of  the  ulna,  rounded  in  fVont  above  and  flal 
epressed  along  the  middle,  gives  attachment  to  th 
At  its  upper  part,  outwardly,  it  is  concave,  am 
>  the  short  supinator  muscle ;  and  at  its  lower  fourtl 
rked  by  a  superficial  rough  ridge,  for  the  attachmen 
ironator.  The  internal  surface,  slightly  concavi 
int,  but  slightly  convex  the  greater  part  of  its  lengtl 
re  narrow  and  rounded  below,  for  its  upper  three 
hment  to  the  deep  digital  flexor  muscle,  and  is  sub 
lower  fourth.  The  posterior  surface,  at  its  uppe 
riangular  concave  area,  which  gives  attachment  ti 
le.  Below  this  it  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  ridge 
next  the  posterior  border  accommodating  the  ulnc 
iscle,  and  the  broader  depressed  one  next  the  externa 
ting  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb. 
le  usual  construction  of  other  long  bones.  Its  chiei 
)U8  foramen  is  situated  at  the  upper  third  of  th 
the  shaft,  and  has  the  canal  directed  upward.  Ossi 
r  the  middle  of  the  shaft  about  the  end  of  the  seconi 
).  A  centre  for  the  lower  epiphysis  appears  abou 
1  another  for  an  epiphysis  of  the  extremity  of  th 
B  tenth  year ;  the  former  uniting  with  the  abaft  abou 
,  and  the  latter  about  the  twentieth  year. 

THE  RADIUS. 
is  to  the  outer  side  of  the  ulna,  parallel  with  it ;  i 
•ter,  and  articulates  with  it  at  both  extremities.  I 
in  greater  part  trilaterally  prismatic,  is  slightl; 
1  inward,  is  smallest  at  the  upper  extremity,  wher 
the  humerus,  and  is  largest  at  the  lower  extremity 
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where  it  articulates  with  the  carpus,  and  CDntributes  largely  to 
coDstructioQ  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  upper  extremity  ends  in  the  head,'  which  is  a  horizontal, 
cular  disk,  with  a  smooth  surface  above  and  around  the  edge,  in 
recent  state  ioTested  with  cartilage.  The  upper  surface  is  cone 
and  articulates  with  the  capitulum  of  the  humerus,  and  the  marg 
surface,*  widest  within,  articulates  with  the  radial  &cet  of  the  i 
and  also  moves  on  the  orbicular  ligament,  embracing  the  head. 

Below  the  head,  the  contracted  cylindrical  commencement  of 
abaft   forms  the   neck.'      Beneath  this,  inwardly  and  forward. 
Founded  emineoce,  the  tuberosity,*  the  baclc  of  which  is  impresset 
the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  and  is  more  coi 
in  front,  where  a  synovial  bursa  is  interposed. 

The  inner  border  of  the  shatt  is  prominently  acute  along 
middle  of  the  bone,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  interosseous  n 
brane,  and  separates  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  The  01 
border,  or  surface,  of  the  shaft  is  convex,  and  for  the  most 
undefined  from  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  Extending  f 
about  its  middle  upward  is  an  oval  rough  impression,  for  the  iosor 
of  the  terete  pronator  muscle.  Its  upper  third,  extending  around 
front  and  back,  is  embraced  by  the  short  supinator  muscle.  On 
anterior  surface  an  oblique  line  descends  fVom  the  tuberosity  to 
middle  of  the  outer  border,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  superf 
digital  flexor.  The  surface  below  the  ridge  to  the  lowest  fourth  of 
shaft  is  convex  outwardly  and  depressed  inwardly,  and  affords  att 
Dient  to  the  deep  digital  flexor.  Its  lowest  part  is  wider  and  fla 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  quadrate  pronator  muscle.  The  poste 
surface  above  forms  part  of  that  embraced  by  the  short  supina 
along  the  middle  is  depressed  inwardly,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
tensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  ;  and  below  is  covered  with  the  exte 
tendons  directed  to  the  grooves  at  the  lower  extremity. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  b 
and  about  as  thick  as  the  head ;  is  narrowest  outwardly,  and  is  q 
rilateral ;  and  terminates  in  the  carpal  articular  surface  and  8t> 
process. 

The  carpal  articular  surface,  directed  downward,  is  concave 
tnangular,  widest  transversely,  and  with  its  apex  extended  on  the 
loid  process.  It  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bi 
of  the  carpus,  and  is  inwardly  defined  by  a  ridge  from  the  ulnar 
ticutar  surface.'  This  is  a  concave  facet  on  the  inner  side  of 
radius  for  articulation  with  the  head  of  the  ulna;  and  the  ridge 
tween  the  two  surfaces  gives  attachment  to  the  inte particular  iigam 
which  separates  the  radio-carpal  from  the  radiu-ulnar  articulation. 

'  Cupitulum.  '  Circumferentiu  Hrticularia.  *  Collum. 

•  Bicipital  tuberosity ;  tub«roailas.  »  Sigmoid  cavity  ;  Binus  lututi 
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hibits  a  trilateral  convex  facet,  directed  upward,  backward,  and  out 

to  articulate  with  the  radius.     Inwardly,  it  has  a  flat,  crescentic 

for  the  lunar  boDe,  and  below  the  latter  a  longer  concave  facet  fo 

magnum.     Beneath  its  anterior  extrf 

""*■  ^®-  it  preaentB  a  convex  surface  divided 

two  facets  for  the  trapezium  and  trap 

bones. 

The  lunar  bone,'  succeeding  the  fo 
inwardly,  is  cregcentic  fore  and  afl,  thi< 
above,  and  convex  where  it  articu 
with  the  radius,  and  concave  below, 
divided  into  two  facets  for  articul 
with  the  magnum  and  unciform  b 
Outwardly  it  has  a  flat  crescentic  face 
the  scaphoid,  and  inwardly  a  quadrate 
for  the  cuneiform  bone. 

The  cuneiform   bone,'  next  the 
BoKKorTHicABns,  and  Uiok    ceding  inwardly,  is  nearly  as  large, 
wiih  which  they  ariicuuis;  right    wedge-likc,   With    the    base    presentii 
hand,  poeterloTvlavf.  or  the  upper  T    .     p      .       i-   l        ^-      i   .  -.i 

honwuiiiheiowerendofiheuiM,  quadrate  facet,  which  articulat«H  will: 
■nd  R  to  the  lovrer  end  of  the  r»-    lunar  bone,  and  with  the  apex  blunt 

diufl.    Of  the  bones  of  thecarpuB,      (.         -  ..    l         i         ^    .1.       '  ■        j 

in  the  flm  row.  s  1.  the  waphoid.  fornung  a  tubercle,  at  the  inner  bord. 
L  ihe  lunar,  c  the  cuueifonn,  and  the  wrist,  giving  attachment  to  the  int 
L^d'Z?™  ^'.i.'Si^S  l"'"'  %«"■•"■  Upwtuxi  .„d  b.ck 
ud  inpewtd,  u  the  maguDiD,  it  presents  a  convex  facet,  which  ei 
SH^b^n^""  ^"^  '■'^*    '"^^  ^^^  wrist-joint,  and  is  separated 

the  head  of  the  ulna  by  the  interarti' 
ligament.  Below  and  outward  it  presents  the  longest  facet,  v 
is  sinuous,  and  articulates  with  the  unciform  bone.  In  front  < 
apex  it  presents  an  oval  facet,  which  aiticulates  with  the  pisi 
bone. 

The  pisiform  bone,*  the  smallest  of  the  carpus,  is  oval,  and 
sesscB  a  single  oval  facet,  which  articulates  in  front  of  the  apex  oi 
cuneiform  bone. 

The  trapezium,*  the  first  bone  outwardly  of  the  second  row  01 
carpus,  is  intermediate  to  the  scaphoid  and  first  metacarpal  bone 
18  of  irregular  shape,  has  its  thicker  part  upward  at  the  outer  sic 
the  wrist,  and  its  narrower  part  directed  between  the  bases  of  the 
and  second  metacarpal  bones.  Its  fore  part  presents  a  laterally 
pressed  tubercle,  which  affords  attachment  to  the  anterior  annula: 
ament,  and  borders  a  deep  groove  within  for  the  tendon  of  the  1 


'  Semilunar  bone;  os  eemilunare  ;  os  InnHre  ;  o$  liinatum. 
'  Os  citneifornie  ;  os  pymmidale  ;  os  trisngulara  ;  09  triquetrui 
>  Us  pisiforme  1  o^  orbiculare ;  os  rotundiiiii  ;  os  sub  rotund  uni. 
'  Us  nitiltanguluni  majus  ;  os  rhoiiilxiidcs. 
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xor.  Upward  and  inward  it  presents  a  concave  facet,  which 
«  with  the  scaphoid ;  and  below  this  a  surface  divided  into  two 
lich  articulate  with  the  trapezoid  and  second  metacarpal  bone, 
and  downward  it  presents  its  most  conaiderable  facet,  which 
:  fore  and  aft  and  concave  from  side  to  side,  and  articulates 
first  metacarpal  bone. 

rapezoid  bone,'  succeeding  the  former,  is  the  smallest  of  the 
iw,  and  is  wedge-like,  with  its  broad  extremity  forming  the 
id  its  narrow  extremity  the  palmar  surface.  Its  upper  sur- 
ents  a  small  quadrate  facet  for  the  scaphoid  bone ;  its  outer 
.  larger  convex  facet  for  the  trapezium ;  its  inner  surfhce,  a 
[kcet  for  the  magnum  ;  and  its  lower  surface  forms  a  lai^ 
e  and  ait  concave  and  transversely  convex,  for  articulation 
second  metacarpal  bone. 

lagnum,'  the  third  bone  of  the  second  row,  and  the  largest  of 
B,  has  an  irregular  quadrate  base  below,  supporting  a  rounded 
ch  occupies  the  centre  of  the  wrist  in  a  concavity  formed  by 
loid  and  lunar  bones.  The  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  are 
1  occupy  the  middle  of  the  wrist.  The  superior  convex  surface 
s  with  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  bones.  The  inferior  surface  of 
is  divided  into  three  facets,  of  which  the  middle,  longer  one 
B  with  the  middle  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  Others  articulate 
adjacent  metacarpals.  The  inner  surface  at  the  base  articu- 
1  the  trapezoid  bone,  and  above  with  the  scaphoid  bone.  The 
face  articulates  with  the  cuneiform  bone,  and  is  roughened 
the  fore  part  for  the  attachment  of  an  interosseous  liga- 

nciform  bone/  the  second  in  size,  and  the  last  of  the  second 
le  carpus,  is  remarkable  for  its  conspicuous  hook-like  process, 
lirected  forward,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  anterior  annu- 
)nt.  The  dorsal  and  palmar  surlhces  are  large,  and  the  latter 
es  considerably  to  the  anterior  concavity  of  the  carpus.  The 
rt  of  the  bone  presents  a  sinuous  surface,  which  ari^iculates 
lunar  and  cuneiform  bones;  its  outer  surface  articulates  with 
um ;  and  the  broad  base  presents  two  facets,  which  articulate 
fourth  and  fifth  metacarpal  bones. 

ones  of  the  carpus  are  composed  of  spongy  substance  invested 
in  layer  of  compact  substance,  which  on  the  dorsal  and  palmar 
exhibits  variable,  more  or  less  conspicuous  nutritious  foramina 
:;ating  with  the  interior.  At  birth  they  are  ail  in  a  cartilagi- 
iition,  and  each  is  subsequently  ossified  ftom  a  single  centre, 
the  magnum  in  the  first  year,  in  the  unci- 


ipezoidea  ;  oi  multangulum  minus;  oi  pyramidale;  os  trBpeziuc 
Hgnum  ;  m  cBpitatum  ;  capitate  bone. 
icifbnne;  ochkinatuin;  oe  cuaeifonne. 
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form  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  year,  in  the  cuneiform  in  the 
year,  in  the  lunar  and  trapezium  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  ii 
scaphoid  and  trapesoid  in  the  sixth  year,  and  in  the  pisiform  fron 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  year. 

The  carpus,  composed  of  the  as80ciat«d  bones  above  described,  f 
the  basis  of  the  wrist.  Its  dorsal  surface  is  transversely  convex, 
its  palmar  surface  is  concave.  The  sides  of  the  concavity  are  fo 
externally  by  the  tubercles  of  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium ;  inter 
by  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  hook-like  process  of  the  unciform  ' 
The  lateral  promiuences  thus  produced  give  attachment  to  the  ant 
annular  ligament,  which  converts  the  concavity  of  the  carpus  it 
canal  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  accomp 
by  the  median  nerve.  The  upper  part  of  the  caqius,  composed  o 
bones  of  the  first  row,  exclusive  of  the  pisiform  bone,  is  convex 
forms  the  lower  part  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  or  wrist-. 
The  pisiform  holds  an  advanced  position,  and  is  excluded  fhim  the ; 
The  intermediate  articulation  of  the  two  rows  of  carpal  bones  is  h 
like ;  the  first  row  forming  a  median  concavity,  which  receives  a  mi 
convex  prominence  of  the  second  row,  produced  by  the  magnum 
unciform  bone.  The  lower  border  of  the  carpus  forms  an  uui 
transverse  plane  articulating  with  the  metacarpus. 

THE  MBTACARPnS. 

The  metacarpus'  consists  of  five  bones  in  a  transverse  ron 
tending  from  the  carpus  to  the  digits,  and  forming  the  basis  ol 
palm  and  back  of  the  band.  The  metacarpal  bones '  are  numi 
from  the  outer  or  radial  side,  and  are  designated  by  number  or 
the  digit  appended  to  each.  They  are  of  difierent  lengths,  ant 
slightly  bowed  with  the  concavity  forward,  and  their  expande( 
tremities  are  most  produced  in  fVont,  so  as  to  contribute  to  the  conci 
of  the  palm.  Their  upper  or  carpal  extremity  is  also  named  the  b. 
and  their  lower  or  digital  extremity  the  head.*  The  first  metaci 
bone,  or  that  of  the  thumb,  is  most  unlike  the  others,  is  more  divei 
from  the  carpus,  and  has  its  anterior  surface  directed  inwardly  tow 
the  others.  The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers  are  slightly  divei 
from  the  carpus,  where  they  articulate  with  each  other,  and  thej 
alike  except  at  the  base,  which  varies  in  each  case. 

The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers  are  proportionately  of 
slender  proportions  than  that  of  the  thumb ;  are  longer,  have  a  narr 
more  cylindrical  shaft,  and  a  thicker  and  more  prominent  convex  I 
The  shall  is  somewhat  prismatic  and  expanded  towards  the  extrcm 
The  posterior  surface  exhibits  at  the  base  a  narrow  ridge,  gradi 
expanding  below  to  the  width  of  the  shaft  in  a  nearly  flat,  trianj 

'  Middle-hand  bones.  '  Osca  meUcarpi. 

>  Basis.  '  CapituUim ;  caput ;  condylus. 
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ch  is  covered  by  the  expanded  extensor  tendone  as  they  pro- 

le  fingers.     Prom  the  ridge  and  triangular  area  the  surface 

'ay  on  each  side,  and  is  elightly  depressed  to  accommodate  the 

terosaeous  muscles.    The  an. 

irface  presents  a  slight  me-  ''"'■  **- 

e,  tVom  which  the  aidee  incline 

teral  borders  for  the  accom- 

of  the   palmar  interosseous 

The  base  is  irregularly  cu- 
8  tuberous  and  roughened 
lentous  and  tendinous  attach- 
nd  is  furnished  with  smooth 
lich  articulate  with  the  carpus 
ining  metacarpal  bonea.    The 

quadrate,   depressed   at   the 

in  fi<ont,  and  ends  in  a  sphe- 
inence  which  articulates  with 

phalanx.  The  articulating 
)  narrow  and  square  behind, 
irward  beneath  and  in  front, 

his   position    is   prolonged   on        Ta«  lift  H*riD,  viewed  InKrait,  or  on 
,   .       1.1.        1  1  .   ■       the  palmar  >ur&ce,    1,  tcspbold  bone: 

lateral  tubercles,  upon  which     a,«mii«D«;s,c«nei(b™.:  4.pwtoni.; 

A  ligaments  play  in  the  flexion      ^  trapedum ;  S,  giooTe  in  Uie  uner;  7. 

,ge™.  Behind  ih.  ia«™i  d^  S,'S:'liSS'Zii";'"SU; 

of  the  head  is  another  pair  cftAaimgea  of  tb 
ominent  tubercles,  which  give  ^"^^^i,  ' 
nt  to  the  lateral  ligaments, 
irat  metacarpal  bone,'  or  that  of  the  thumb,  is  shorter  and 
ihan  the  others,  and  of  more  robust  proportions.  The  shaft; 
ad  aft  compressed  cylindrical,  and  more  prominent  laterally 
the  others.  Its  posterior  surface  is  flattened  convex,  the  an- 
rface  demi-cylindroid,  and  slightly  more  prominent  in  the 
ine.  The  base  above  presents  a  large,  transversely  oval  facet, 
rom  side  to  side,  and  slightly  concave  fore  and  afl,  for  articu- 
th  the  trapezium.  The  head  is  less  prominently  convex  than 
:ber  metacarpals,  and  is  proportionately  less  thick  compared 
width. 

lecond  metacarpal  bone  is  the  longest  of  the  series,  and 
irise  slightly  larger  than  the  succeeding  ones.  The  base  Is 
hove  by  a  notch  into  two  lateral  angular  portions,  which  are 
in  corresponding  intervals  of  the  trapezium,  trapezoid,  and 
The  notch  forms  the  chief  carpal  facet,  is  fore  and  aft  con- 
transversely  concave,  and  articulates  with  the  trapezoid  bone, 
I  smaller  lateral  facets  articulate  with  the  trapezium  and  mag- 


;  14,  1&,  pbelanges  ot 


>  Oa  mctacarpi  pollici 
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num.  Another  facet  on  the  inoer  aide  articulates  with  the  base  o: 
third  metacarpal  bone.  A  transverse  tubercle  in  iVont  of  the  bi 
the  point  of  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  radio-carpal  flexor,  a 
more  depressed  one,  outward  and  behind,  receives  the  tendon  ol 
longer  radio-carpal  extensor. 

The  third  metacarpal  bone,  a  little  shorter  and  smaller  thai 
former,  has  its  base  considerably  narrower  in  fh)nt  than  behind,  v 
it  exhibits  a  pyramidal  tubercle*  fitting  into  an  angular  interval  o 
magnum  and  second  metacarpal  bone.  The  upper  surface  fori 
quadrate  facet  articulating  with  the  magoum ;  the  outer  side  pre 
a  fore  and  aft  concave  facet  for  the  second  metacarpal ;  and  the  i 
side  two  oval  facets  for  the  fourth  metacarpal  bono.  Below  the  p; 
idal  tubercle  is  a  slightly  roughened  prominence,  which  receive 
insertion  of  the  shorter  radio-carpal  extensor. 

The  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  shorter  and  smaller  than  the 
ceding,  has  a  more  regular  quadrate  base,  the  upper  port  of  v 
presents  a  large  facet  for  articulation  with  the  unciform  bone,  t 
small  one  behind  for  the  magnum.  On  the  outer  side  it  presents 
oval  fhcets  for  the  third  metacarpal,  and  on  the  inner  side  a  cor 
fhcet  for  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

The  fifth  metacarpal  bone,  the  shortest  except  that  of  the  th 
and  otherwise  the  smallest,  has  the  back  of  the  shafb  with  bul 
sloping  side  fVom  the  triangular  area.  The  base  exhibits  a  carpal  i 
fore  and  aft  convex  and  transversely  concave,  for  articulation  wit! 
unciform  bone,  and  a  smaller  facet  on  the  outer  side  for  the  f( 
metacarpal  bone.  On  the  inner  side  it  exbibita  a  low  tuben 
which  receives  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  ulno-carpal  flexor. 

The  metacarpal  bones  have  the  same  general  construction  a 
larger  long  bones,  and  like  them  include  a  medullary  cavity,  wh 
shortest  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  Usually,  a  prin 
medullary  nutritious  foramen  is  to  be  observed  in  a  position  re 
with  that  in  which  it  exists  in  larger  bones.  In  the  metacarp 
the  thumb  it  occupies  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft  below  the  middle 
is  directed  downward.  In  the  other  metacarpals  it  usually  occ 
the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  above  the  middle,  and  is  directed  up' 
Not  unfVequently,  in  the  second  metacarpal,  it  occupies  a  positii 
the  inner  side,  but  directed  upward. 

The  shaft  of  the  metacarpals  commences  ossification  near  thi 
of  the  second  month  of  foetal  life,  and  is  ossified  throughout  at  I 
Epiphyses  are  formed  for  the  base  of  the  first  metacarpal  and  fo 
head  of  the  other  metacarpals  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year 
ankylose  with  the  shaft  about  adult  age. 

'  ApopbjEis  pyramidalis ;  proceeaus  styloideua. 
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THE  DIGITS. 

'  Bucceod  the  metacarpal  bones,  with  which  they  artic- 
list  or  the  thumb,  or  pollex,*  and  fingers,  the  latter 
1  order,  the  index/  middle,'  ring,'  and  little  fingers.* 
isiats  of  two  bones  or  pbalsngeu,  and  in  addition  includes 
named  sesamoid  bones :  the  fingers  each  consist  of  three 

iges,'  or  joints,  of  the  digits  are  long  bones,  generally 
I,  slightly  bent  forward,  tapering  below,  <;onvex  behind, 
n  front.  They  end  in  expanded  extremities,  most  pro- 
and  laterally,  and  with  the  upper  one  the  larger,  and 
se.  In  each  digit  they  successively  decrease,  and  are 
:;ally ;  and  the  last  one,  ftom  its  supporting  the  nail, 
le  ungual  phalanx. 

halanx  *  is  the  longest  and  otherwise  the  largest.  Its 
rsely  rounded  rectangular ;  it  is  nearly  flat  above,  with  a 
'6  facet  for  articulating  with  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
s  an  obtuse,  somewhat  roughened,  ridge  at  the  sides  and 
attachment  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  and 
interosseous  muscles.  The  lower  extremity  is  a  trans- 
grooved  like  a  pulley,  and  thus  forms  a  trochlea  for 
th  the  second  phahinx.  The  articular  surface  is  narrow 
behind,  expands  to  the  width  of  the  trochlea  beneath, 
gher  in  ihjnt,  where  it  is  defined  by  a  transverse,  con- 
At  the  sides  is  a  slight  depression,  above  and  behind 
rcle  for  the  attachment  of  a  lateral  ligament, 
lalanx  of  the  thumb  is  not  bent  forward,  but  is  even 
■e  in  the  length  behind,  instead  of  convex  as  in  the 
le  fore  part  of  the  shat^  is  less  expanded  and  more 
teral  borders. 

d  phalanx*  of  the  fingers  has  a  transverse  oval  base 
the  sides  to  the  middle,  and  has  its  articulating  surface 
the  trochlea  of  the  first  phalanx,  with  a  pair  of  shallow 
iratod  by  a  median  fore  and  aft  ridge.  The  shaft  and 
r  are  like  those  of  the  first  phalanx,  except  that  in  the 
ral  borders  are  raoro  strongly  impressed  for  the  attach- 
rresponding  tendon  of  the  superficial  digital  flexor. 
r  ungual  phalanx,**  has  its  base  like  that  of  the  second 
fingers,  but  is  flat  in  fVont  to  a  level  with  the  fore  part 
nd  roughened  for  the  insertion  of  the  corresponding 

?li.  '  Digitus  primiu. 

;  d.  indei.  *  D.  mediue ;  d.  tertiua ;  d.  impudicug. 

;  d.  quartua.  '  D.  pamia;  d.  minimum  j  d.  quintus. 

lodia;  articuli ;  oondyli.  '  Procondjiiu. 

s,  "  Metacondylui. 
12 
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tendon  of  the  flexor  mtificle.  The  shaft  is  proportionately  more  L 
ing  than  in  the  other  phalanges,  is  leas  prominent  at  the  la 
borders,  and  ends  in  a  discoid  expani^ion '  with  a  wide  horBeshoe-sh 
roughness  on  the  front  surfkce. 

The  pbalangua  of  the  middle  finger  are  successively  longer 
those  of  the  other  fingers ;  those  of  the  index  and  ring  fingers  < 
but  slightly;  and  those  of  the  little  finger  are  shortest.  The 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  is  proportionately  the  most  robust,  but  : 
longer  than  that  of  the  little  finger;  the  ungual  phalanx  is  the 
robust  and  the  longest. 

The  phalanges  bare  the  same  construction  as  other  long  bones, 
to  the  possession  of  a  medullary  cavity.  The  medullary  nutri 
foramen,  ft^quently  not  distinct  among  other  foramina,  is  comn: 
situated  at  the  outer  border  of  the  front  snrface,  and  is  directed  d 
ward.  The  development  and  completion  of  the  phalanges  are  the  . 
as  in  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

The  sesamoid  bones'  are  two  nodules  of  oval  shape  wi 
smooth  facet  which  articulates  with  the  antenor  tubercle  on  each 
in  fh>nt  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  UPPER  LIMBS. 
The  upper  limb  articulates  with   the  rest  of   the  skeleton 
through  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  and  in  such  anirna 
do  not  possess  the  latter,  as,  for  example,  the  horse,  it  has  no 
on  with  the  former. 


THE  STBRNO-CLAVICULAR  ARTICULATION. 

This   is  formed   by  the  st 
^•*'-  *'■  end  of  the  clavicle  in  union  witl 

upper  lateral  angle  of  the  stei 
and  the  contiguous  portion  of 
first  costal  cartilage.  The  opj 
surfaces  of  the  bones  are  invi 
with  cartilage,  and  a  disk  of  i 
cartilage  is  interposed,  dividing 
joint  into  two  synovial  cavities, 
interarticular  fibro-cartilagi 
i.oip-     thickest  at  the  margin,  cspei 

julBi  ligament  of  thytern,«lavicnUt«|-         |^  ^^^    ,jg,,i„j     ^jj^^    ^    ; 

contKiiftvicuinr  ligament;  4,  inierarti'^uiitr  tachod  to  theclaviclejand  below 
flbnM^artitagei  s.  anterior  eoiio-ei«n»i  iiga-  ta^hcd  to  the  junction  of  the  stei 
and  costal  cartilage,  and  elsew 
to  the  enclosing  ligaments.  A  loose  capsular  ligament  envelop: 
joint,   connected   with   the   margins  of   the  articular  surfaces, 

'  Tuberositas  unguiciilaria.  '  Osaa  sesamoidea, 

*  Cartilago  interartioularie ;  o.  meniscoidea. 
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ined  by  acceeaoty  bands.  The  two  stronger  of  these  are  the 
and  posterior  sterno-clavicular  ligaments,  passing  be- 
e  bones. 

riable  and  weaker  band,  the  interclavicular  ligament,*  is 
between  the  chiviclee  at  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  to 
is  coDnecled.  Additional  strength  is  given  to  the  articulation 
osto- clavicular  ligament,'  a  short,  strong  band,  which  as- 
m  the  costal  cartilage  obliquely  outward  to  the  usually  well- 
mpression  beneath  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle, 
terno-elavieular  articulation  is  the  centre  of  movement  of  the 
nb  on  the  trunk,  and  admits  of  motion  in  all  directions.  The 
and  forward  movements  are  limited  by  the  costo-clavicular 
;  the  downward  and  backward  movements,  by  the  clavicle 
Qto  contact  with  the  first  rib. 

THE  SCAPULO-OLAVICULAB  ARTICULATION, 
mter  end  of  the  clavicle  articulates  with  the  end  of  the  aero- 
the  scapula,  the  joint  having  a  synovial  cavity  enclosed  by  a 

ligament,  of  which  two  stronger  bands  passing  between  the 
lOve  and  below  form  the  superior  and  inferior  acromio- 
ar  ligaments.     The  joint  sometimes  includes  a  partial  or 

interarticular  fibro- cartilage.  It  exhibits  limited  motion, 
g  of  gliding  of  the  clavicle  on  the  acromion,  and  a  backward 
ard  rotation  of  the  scapula. 

irticutation  of  the  two  bones  is  greatly  strengthened  and  the 
estratned  by  the  cor aco- clavicular  ligament.'  This  consists 
>andB,  which  ascend  from  the  tuberosity  at  the  root  of  the 
process  of  the  scapula  to  the  rough,  oblique  impression  on  the 
irfoce  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  bands  widen 
irge  in  their  ascent,  are  united  outwardly,  and  include  an 
space  inwardly.  The  ligament  especially  limits  the  forward 
:ward  movements  of  the  acapnia  on  the  clavicle. 

THE  SHOULDER-JOINT. 
is  a  bal]-and.80cket  joint,  and  remarkable  for  its  great  range  of 
it  in  every  direction.  It  has  for  its  basis  the  shallow  glenoid 
'  the  scapula,  upon  which  moves  the  large  hemispherical  head 
umerus.  The  articular  surfaces  of  both  bones  are  invested 
tilage,  which  becomes  thicker  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
n  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  does  the  reverse  on  the  head  of  the 
The  glenoid  cavity  is  Airther  deepened  by  the  glenoid 
it,  a  prismatic  fibro-cartilaginous  band  attached  around  the 
if  the  glenoid  cavity  and  continuous  above  with  the  tendon  of 
the  longer  head  of  the  brachial  biceps  muscle.     The  joint  is 

iteTclaviculare.  '  Rhomboid  ligament. 

iraco.<!Uvicu)Bre  internum  el  externum ;  conoid  and  trapezoid  lignmente. 
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enclosed  by  a  long,  loose  capBular  ligament,  attached  above  to  the 

of  the  scapula  adjacent  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  below  to  the  necl 

tuberosities  of  the  humerus. 

thickest  above,  and  is  strengther 

this  position  by  the  coraco-hun 

ligament,  a  broad  band,  whic 

scends  from  the  outer  border  c 

coracoid  process  to  the  front  o 

greater  tuberosity  of  the  hun 

r  The  looseness  of  the  capsular  liga 

is  such  that  when   the  surrom 

muscles  are  detached  the  head  c 

humerus  falls  an  inch  fVom  its  a 

lation  with  the  glenoid  cavity.    ^ 

the  limb  is  in  the  usual  positii 

rest,  the  ligament  forms  a  fold  c 

axillary  border  of  the  joint. 

8c»FnA<:L*TiccL«  *ND  »CAPULo.an-     g«a"y  strengthened  by  the  rai 

KUAL  abticulahonj.    1.  icromnxu-     in  contact  with  it,  the  suprasp 

Ticuiw  *rticni«ioi..  mrrounded  by  ito      ^o      the  infVaspinous  and  small 

llguueiii;  a,  oinco-acromlai    ligament:      behind,  the  subscapular  in   fVonI 

the  long  head  of  the  triceps  ber 

The  joint  is  further  strengthenc 

7.  wndou  of  the  brwhtol  bleep,     the  tendon  of  the  longer  head  o 

biceps,  which  starts  from  the  su 

of  the  glenoid  cavity,  descends  through  the  upper  part  of  the 

and  emerges  fVom  an  aperture  of  the  capsular  ligament  into  tl 

cipital  groove  of  the  humerus.      The  synovial   membrane  line 

capsular  ligament,  invests  the  glenoid  ligament,  is  reflected  in  a  tu 

sheath  on  the  biceps  tendon  within  the  joint,  and  is  thence  proh 

upon  it  down  the  bicipital  groove.     A  synovial   bursa   betweei 

tendon  of  the  subscapular  muscle  and  the  capsular  ligament  eomr 

communicates  with  the  synovial  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  sometii 

second  one  between  the  infraapinous  muscle  and  the  capsular  liga 

Greater  security  is  given  to  the  shoulder-joint  by  the  coraco-acr 

arch  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder,  and  composed  of  the 

mion  united  to  the  coracoid  process  by  the  coraco- acromial 

ment,'  which  ia  a  strong  triangular  band  attached  by  its  base  t 

outer  border  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  by  its  apex  to  the  end  c 

acromion.     Between  the  arch  and  the  supraspinous  muscle  is  pis 

synovial  bursa.* 

Motion  in  the  shoulder-joint  is  limited  when  the  limb  is  raised 
the  greater  tuberosity  coming  into  contact  with  the  acromion,  any  Ai 
elevation  being  due  to  movement  in  the  sternoclavicular  articulal 

*  L.  triangulare ;  1.  triquetrum.  '  Siibacromi«l  bun 


mujcle. 
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THE  RADIO-ULNAR  ARTICULATION. 

The  superior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  formed  between  the  head 
of  the  radius  and  the  contiguous  radial  articular  t^et  of  the  ulna,  forms 
part  with  the  elbow-joint,  as  already  described. 

The  inferior  radio-ulnar  articulation,  formed  between  the  ulnar 
articular  surface  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  and  the  head  of 
the  ulna,  is  completely  separated  fVom  the  cavity  of  the  wrist-joint  by 

Pio.  S9.  Tio.  90. 


The  BLBOW'jonrr.  ldt  ilde.  Tlewed  >nlero-  Thr  tAMR  nnovr-toiirr,  viewed  externallr. 

IntemaUr.    l.the  capiulu  llgunent  [□  franl;  1,  eitemBl  mpncondflu  ridge  of  Uie  hume- 

2,  iDtemkl  Utenl  llgameoti  3,  orblculu  lig»-  rui;  2.  uloa;  3,  ndlui;  4.  cxlemkl  l>lenlllB&- 

nieDt;t,obIlque1<Kaiiieat:fi.lnleraaeoiuiiiem'  ment:  5,  6,  orblculftc  tlgement;  T.  8.  capnilu' 

bnnei  G,  ialem&I  eplcondfle.  ligament;  9,  luuroneou*  membnne. 

a  triangular  fibro- cartilage.  This  is  attached  by  its  apex  to  the  pit 
beneath  the  head  of  the  ulna  at  the  root  of  the  styioid  process,  and  by 
its  base  to  the  ridge  defining  the  ulnar  articular  surface  of  the  radius 
from  the  carpal  articular  surface.  The  joint  is  encloMcd  by  a  loose  cap- 
sular ligament,  which  is  attached  to  the  roughened  boi-ders  contiguous 
to  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  ulna  and  radius,  and  to  that  of  the 
triangular  fibro-cartilage.  It  is  strengthened  in  front  and  behind  by 
narrow,  thin,  oblique  bands,  forming  the  anterior  and  posterior  liga- 
ments. It  is  lined  with  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  usually  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  wrist-joint. 

The  wide  interval  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  is  occupied  by  the 
interosseous  membrane,*  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  fibres  descending  obliquely  from  the  acute  inner 

*  Interosseous  lig&nient;  meiiibranni 
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jf  the  radius  to  the  contiguous  border  of  the  ulna.  While  coi 
g  strength  to  the  union  of  the  two  bones,  by  its  broad  surfaci 
Is  attachment  to  the  deeper  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  of  th 
L.    Above  the  roembrane  is  a  large  opening,  which  permits  th 

the  tuberosity  of  the  radius  in  the  rotation  of  the  bone  on  th 
rho  lower  margin  of  the  opening  formed  by  the  interosseoi: 
ine  is  commonly  reinforced  by  a  narrow  band,  the  obUqu 
nt,'  which  descends  from  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process  o 
i  to  the  radius  below  its  tuberosity.  Beneath  the  oblique  ligi 
1  aperture  in  the  interosseous  membrane  gives  passage  to  th 
IF  interosseous  vessels ;  and  another  aperture  at  the  lower  e: 

of  the  membrane  transmits  the  anterior  interosseous  vessels  t 
k  of  the  forearm. 

otation  of  the  radius  it  moves  on  the  capitulum  of  the  humem 
:^he  upper  radial  articular  surface  and  the  head  of  the  ulna,  wbil 
er  two  bones  remain  passive.  The  hand  accompanies  the  movi 
'  the  radius,  the  palm  alternately  assuming  a  backward  and 
.  position,  or,  in  the  flexed  condition  of  the  forearm,  a  dowi 
nd  an  upward  position.  The  motion  in  which  the  palm  i 
lownward  or  backward  is  called  pronation,  and  is  produced  b 
Uion  of  the  radius  inwardly  and  obliquely  across  the  ulni 
erse  motion,  in  which  the  palm  is  turned  forward  or  upwan 
of  supination,  and  is  produced  by  the  rotation  of  the  radiu 
lly  when  it  assumes  its  usual  position  parallel  with  the  ulna. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  HAND, 
hand'  in  the  ordinary  position  occupies  the  same  plane  as  th 
,  and  retains  this  in  the  rotation  of  the  radius,  but  in  the  mov« 

the  wrist-joint  may  assume  a  nearly  right  angle  forward  or  bacli 
od  may  bend  to  a  less  degree  laterally.  The  dorsal  surface  o 
d  is  slightly  convex,  the  palmar  surface  concave,  and  becomes  s 
er  degree  in  flexion  of  the  fingers.  The  fore  part  of  the  meti 
rorms  the  basis  of  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand.  The  intei 
>f  the  metacarpus,  named  interosseal,  are  occupied  by  the  intej 
muscles.    When  the  fingers  are  flexed  and  the  hand  closed,  as  i 

the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  contiguous  bases  of  th 
:es  are  rendered  prominent  as  the  knuckles,  the  position  of  whic 

with  a  flexure  or  crease  at  the  anterior  third  of  the  palm.  Th 
may  be  flexed  to  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  metacarpus,  bu 
d  only  to  the  same  plane ;  and  when  extended  they  are  rcadil, 
aterally  or  fVom  and  to  one  another.  The  joints  or  phalange 
ingers  are  readily  flexed  and  extended  in  the  same  manner  a 
■e  on  the  metacarpus,  but  have  no  lateral  movement.  From  th 
::tion  of  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation  of  the  firat  digit,  i 

ind  ligBinetit;  1.  obliquum; 
.raiuveraa,  or  obliqua. 
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its  movements  it  is  rendered  readily  oppoaabte  to  the  other  digits,  and 

is  thus  distinfruished  as  the  thumb,  which  gives  to  the  hand  its  quality 

as  a  prehensile  organ. 

All  the  articulations,  including  the  lower  extremities  of  the  bonai 

of  the  forearm,  the  carpus,  and  the  base  of  the  metacarpus,  appear  to 
be   iDvested  with  a  common  capsular 
*"■     ■  ligament,  which   is,  nevertheless,  com- 

posed of  a  number  of  distinct  capsules,' 
more  or  less  blended  on  account  of 
their  proximity  to  one  another. 

THE    WRIST-JOINT. 

This  is  formed  by  the  radio-carpal 
articulation,  consisting  above  of  the 
concave  articular  surface  of  the  radius 
continuous  with  the  triangular  fibro- 
cartilago  inwardly,  and  below  by  the 
scaphoid,  lunar,  and  cuneiform  bonea, 
which  together  present  a  continuous 
convex  articular  eurfhce.  The  joint  is 
closed  fVom  the  radio-ulnar  articulation 
by  the  intervening  fihro-cartilage,  and 
from  the  intercarpal  articulation  by 
short  interosseous  ligaments  between 
the  carpal  bonea.  It  is  invested  with 
a  strong  capsular  ligament  lined  by 
synovial  membrane.  The  capsular  liga- 
ment is  regarded  as  consisting  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  and  two  lateral 
ligaments. 

The  external  lateral  ligament  is  a 
short,  thick,  half-conoid  band,  attached 
by  its  apes  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius,  and  by  the  base  to  the  outer 
tuberous  portion  of  the  scaphoid  bone, 
partially  extending  to  the  ridge  of  the 
trnpc7.ium  and  the  anterior  annular  liga- 

The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  a 

rounded  cord,  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  former,  attached  above  to  the  styloid 
process  of  the  ulna,  and  below  to  the 
tuberous  inner  portion  of  the  cunei- 
form bone,  pariially  extending  to  the 

annular  ligament. 

I  thick  and  strong,  and  consists  of  ob- 


LlOlHEKTS  or  THE  VKKT  AND  HIHD. 

anierior  View.  1,  lower  putofUie  Inter- 
oueoua  membrane ;  2,  lower  rmdlo-ulnar 
■rticulkUon  encloKd  by  a  capmlBr  ligH- 
meuli  8,  fore  put  of  the  radlo-carpol 
Joint  eacloKd  by  n  capdilor  llgaiDeiili 
f.eitemal  iMeral  lli^iisenlorUiewriil; 
0.  Internal  Ulcral  llgtiment;  S.  palmar 
portion  or  the  capsular  ligament  of  tbe 
carpua :  7,  pliKOrm  bone  wltli  lu  capsu- 
lar llfimenl;  B,  palmar  portion  of  the 
capmlar  llRimenl  connecting  the  ear- 
pu*  with  the  bair  of  tbe  melacaipui:  », 
captulBi  ligament  of  the  trapeilum  and 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb:  10, 
anterior  ligament  oT  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation  of  tbe  thumb: 
II,  eilerual  lateral  ligament  oC  the 
■ame:  12.  anterior  ligament  of  the  cor- 
responding Joint  of  the  Index  finger, 
repreMcteil  ai  removed  In   the  oiber 

artlculaUnn;  14,  tranavene  ligament 
connecting  the  heads  of  the  contiguoua 
metacarpal  bonci:  15.  16.  anterior  and 
laleral  ligaroenu  of  ibe  phalangeal  ar- 
ticulations. 

pisiform  bone  and  the  anterior 
The  anterior  ligament  is 
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ting  membranous  baDde,  attachod  above  to  the  anterior 
and  styloid  procoss  of  the  radius,  and  tibro-cartilage  con- 
h  the  ulna,  and  below  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  carpus, 
ones  of  the  first  row.  The  posterior  ligament,  of  less 
he  former,  likewise  consists  of  intersecting  membranous 
above  to  the  posterior  marginal  ridge  of  the  radius,  and 
ge  connecting  this  with  the  ulna,  and  below  to  the  dorsal 
»rpus,  especially  to  the  bones  of  the  first  row. 
irpal  articulation  permits  flexion  and  extension,  abdbc- 
^ion,  and  also  circumduction,  but  not  rotation. 

BPAL  AND  CABPO-MBTACABPAL  ARTICULATIONS. 
>oneB,  together  with  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
ation  together  include  three  distinct  synovial  cavities, 
y  a  fourth. 

pal  articular  cavity  is  formed  between  the  two  rows 
.  and  between  tbese  and  the  metacarpal  bones,  exclusive 
1  bone  and  the  first  metacarpal  bone.  From  between 
r  carpal  bones  the  cavity  extends  upward  between  the 
Linar  bone,  and  between  this  and  the  cuneiform  bone ; 
'een  the  carpal  bones  of  the  second  row  to  the  interval 
id  the  metacarpal  bones ;  and  thence  downward  between 
ise.  The  cavity  is  closed  above  fVom  the  wrist-joint  by 
*osseou8  ligaments,  connecting  the  upper  contiguous 
scaphoid  and  lunar  bone,  and  of  this  and  the  cuneiform 
iw  by  three  interosseous  ligaments,  connecting  the 
Acarpal  bones.  Of  three  other  interosseous  liga- 
ting  the  carpal  bones  of  the  second  row,  a  small  one 
veen  the  lower  part  of  the  trapezium  and  trapezoid; 
len  the  back  part  of  the  trapezoid  and  magnum;  and 
largest  in  the  interval  in  front  of  the  latter  and  the 
and  connected  with  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  fourth 
e.  Sometimes  an  interosseous  ligament  connects  the 
'  the  unciform  bone  below  with  the  contiguous  ridge  of 
irpal  bone,  and  separates  the  cavity  between  these  two 
principal  one.  The  Joint  is  invested  with  a  capsular 
throughout  with  synovial  membrane.  The  capsular 
posed  of  short  bands,  which  pass  in  different  directions 
joining  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  in  tront  and 
le  bands  are  named  the  palmar  and  dorsal  ligaments, 
ixtended  transversely  between  the  bones  of  each  row  of 
1  between  the  bases  of  those  of  the  metacarpus,  and 
,nd  obliquely  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  and  the 
es.  The  transverse  ligaments  are  stronger  than  the 
dorsal  ligaments  are  also  generally  stronger  than  the 
t«.     Lateral  ligaments,  continuous  with  those  of  the 
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wriat-joint,  occupy  the  sides  of  the  carpus;  the  internal  extending 
ftvm  the  cuneiform  to  the  unciform  bone,  partially  to  its  unciform 
process  and  to  the  base  of  the  last  metacarpal  bone ;  the  external, 
from  the  scaphoid  to  the  trapezium,  and  partially  extended  to  the  base 
of  the  first  metacarpal  bone. 

The  pisiform  bone  forms  an  independent  articulation  with  the  cunei- 
form bono,  the  opposed  surfaces  being  invested  with  cartilage,  and  the 
joint  enclosed  with  a  thin,  loose  capsular  ligament.  This  is  strength- 
ened by  a  dorsal  and  a  palmar  band,  and  the  articulation  is  further 
secured  by  the  partial  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  wrist  to  the  pisiform  bone  and  annular  ligament;  and  by  two  addi- 
tional bands  extending  from  the  pisiform  bone  to  the  process  of  the 
unciform  bone  and  to  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone. 

The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  likewise  forms  an  independent 
articulation  with  the  trapezium ;  the  joint  being  enclosed  in  a  loose  cap- 
sular ligament  extended  between  the  roughened  adjacent  surfaces  of 
the  two  bones,  and  lined  by  synovial  membrane. 

The  articulation  between  the  two  rows  of  carpal  hones  admits  of 
considerable  motion,  contributing  to  the  capability  of  flexion  and  ex- 
tension of  the  hand.  The  movements  of  the  other  articulations  of  the 
carpal  bones  with  each  other  and  with  the  metacarpus  are  of  a  very 
limited  character,  except  that  between  the  trapezium  and  the  first 
metacarpal  bone,  which  especially  provides  for  the  flexion  and  extension 
and  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  thumb. 


The  articulation  between  the  fingers  and  the  metacarpus  is  formed 
between  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanges.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  invested  with  car- 
tilage, and  each  joint  is  enclosed  in  a  capsular  ligament  lined  with  syno- 
vial membrane,  and  greatly  strengthened  fore  and  aft  by  the  closely- 
applied  flexor  and  extensor  tendons,  and  laterally  by  the  attachment 
of  the  tendons  of  the  interosseous  muscles. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  strong  rounded  bands,  one  on  each  side, 
attached  above  to  the  posterior  tubercle  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  and  below  to  the  ridge  at  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx. In  flexion  of  the  Joint  they  move  on  the  anterior  articular 
tubercles,  and  become  tightly  stretched.  The  anterior  ligament  is  a 
fibro-cartilaginous  band  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  and 
grooved  in  front  for  the  passage  of  the  flexor  tendons  to  the  phalanges. 
It  is  thin  above,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  and 
gradually  thickens  below  to  its  attachment  with  the  base  of  the  pha- 
lanx. The  posterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  a  thin  layer 
of  connective  tissue,  and  is  mainly  substituted  by  the  adjacent  extensor 
tendon  passing  over  the  joint.    The  synovial  membrane  lining  the  cap- 
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jflected  upward  in  fVont  between  the  articular  tubercles  of  the 
the  metacarpal  bone.  The  anterior  ligaments  of  the  meta- 
lalangeal  articulations  are  united  in  the  intervals  by  strong 
ho  transverse  ligaments. 

morements  in  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  are  those 
in  and  extension  and  abduction  and  adduction  of  the  fingers, 
articulations  between  the  phalanges  are  formed  by  the  trochlea 
ones  above  with  the  paired  concave  surface  of  the  bones  below, 
provided  with  ligaments  closely  according  with  those  of  the 
po-phalangeal  articulations.  The  phalangeal  articulations  are 
M  joints,  and  admit  only  of  flexion  and  extension. 

BONES  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMBS, 
lower  limbs,  succeeding  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  consist  each 
thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot.  The  hip-bone,  which  together 
fellow  and  the  sacrum  forms  the  pelvis,  is  an  element  of  the 
mb.  The  thigh  has  a  single  bone,  the  femur;  and  another. 
Ha,  occupies  the  front  of  the  knee.  The  leg  has  two  bones, 
t  and  fibula;  and  the  foot  is  composed  of  three  parts,  coire- 
r  with  those  of  the  hand :  the  tarsus  with  seven  bones ;  the 
iua  of  five  bones ;  and  the  five  digits,  each  with  three  phalanges, 
he  first,  which,  like  the  thumb,  has  two  phalanges,  and  in  addi- 
ur  of  sesamoid  bones. 

THE  HIP  BONES. 
hip,  haunch,  or  innominate  bone '  forms  part  of  the  pelvis, 
Is  the  same  relation  to  the  lower  limbs  that  the  scapula  docs 
pper  limb.  It  is  immovably  articulated  with  the  sacrum  be- 
d  with  it*  fellow  in  front,  and  just  in  advance  of  its  middle 
lly  it  forms  the  socket  of  the  hip-joint.  It  is  a  large,  broad, 
>ne,  constricted  at  the  middle,  and  in  shape  has  the  outline  of  a 
F  eight.  It  is  usually  described  in  three  parts,  named  the  ilium, 
,  and  pubis,  corresponding  with  the  separation  of  the  bone  in 
into  three  principal  portions,  which  subsequently  become  com- 
inkylosed. 

ilium*  is  the  upper  and  largest  portion  of  the  hip-bone,  and 
ed  below  the  lateral  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  a  broad  plate, 
iclines  from  the  rest  of  the  bone  upward,  outward,  and  back- 
ad  terminates  above  in  an  expanded  and  thickened  border,  the 
This  is  subcutaneous,  and  produces  the  prominence  of  the 

is  semicircular  and  sigmoid  in  its  course,  curving  inward  at 

)  part  and  outward  at  the  back  part.     It  is  rounded,  and  is 

led  for  the  attachment  of  the  abdominal  and  erector  spinal 

It  is  thicker  at  the  extremities,  and  especially  back  of  the 


B,  anonymum,  or  pelvw  latereli*;  pelvic  bone, 
lium,  ilei,  or  ilion ;  haunch  or  hip-bone.  '  Crista  ilei. 
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anterior  fourth,  where  it  forms  a  variable  angular  prominence  directed 
outward.  The  projecting  ends  of  the  crest  and  a  similar  pair  of 
procexses  below,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  notch,  are  named 
the  iliac  spines,'  of  which  the  anterior  are  more  prominent  and 
tuberous  than  the  posterior.     The  anterior  superior  spine '  ^vea 

Pio    »2.  Fio.  93. 


INNEB  VIEW  OF  THE  LEFT  HIP-BOKE.      Tbe  doll«d  OCTER    VIEW    OF    THE    L 

line  tndlcatea  JU  dlrlBlDD  Into  three  pana:  I.  tbe  Ilium:  2.  iBCblum;  3,  pubis.    (1,  doml  lur- 

Ulum.  2.  the  publa.  Mid  S.  the  iKblum.    (1,111k  (kce  of  the  illuiii :)  4.  cmt  of  the  lllmn :  6.  C 

tom:)4.cn»of  thelllum;  5. 6.  tuterlor  superior  7.  middle,  fnfertor.   uid  lapeiior  curved 

and  Inferior  spines;  T,  8,   posterior  superior  »d  llns«;  8,  B,  anterior  superior  »nd  Inftrlor 

Inferior  aplnce;  e.iirtlculBrBurfkce  Cortheiacnmi;  gplnei:    10,  11.  poaterior  superior  and  In- 

10.  rough  lurbce  for  the  attachiuetit  of  liguoenti.  ferlor  spines.    (2,  body  or  the  ischium  :l  12. 

(2.  body  of  the  pubis:}  11.  lymphfsis;  12,  horl-  sploeof thelschlum;  U.^restsclatlcnotch; 

tontol.and  IB,  descending  runua;  14,  pubic  crest ;  U,  nm&ll  sclBtic  notch:  1&,  tuberoiity  of  the 

1&.  pubic  spine:  IS.  pectineal  line.     (8,  plROe  of  Ischium;  IS.  ramus  of  Ihe  Ischium.  (3.  bodj 

the  Ischium  :)  IT,  ramus  of  the  iscblum:  IS,  tu-  of  the  pubis:)  IT,  horizontal  nmus  of  Iha 

beroslly:   IB,  spine  of  the  Ischium:   20,  lllo-pnbic  pubis;  18,  descending  ramus;  19.  acelsbu- 

eminence;  21,  ablurator  forunen  ;  22,  great  sciatic  lum;  20,  obturator  faramen. 
notch ;  21.  nuall  sciatic  natch. 

attachment  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  aartorius  tendon ;  the  an- 
terior inferior  spine '  to  the  ilio-femoral  ligament  and  femoral  rectus 
tendon ;  and  the  corresponding  posterior  spinea  to  tbe  posterior  sacro- 
iliac and  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  Below  the  anterior  inferior 
spine,  extending  over  the  acetabulum  to  the  pubis,  is  a  concave  notch, 
which  accommodates  the  ilio-paoae  muscle ;  and  below  the  posterior 
inferior  spine  *  is  a  deep  concavity,  the  great  sciatic  notch,*  which 
extends  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  ilium  is  divided  into  three  unequal  por- 
tions.    Of  these  the  upper  anterior  is  the  iliac  fossa,  a  broad,  amooth, 

'  Spinous  processes.  '  Anterior  superior  spinous  process, 

*  Ant  inferior  sp.  pr.        *  Poft.  inf.  sp.  process.  *  Incisura  ischiadicB  major. 
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ehallow  concavity,  which  forma  the  lateral  wall  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  pelvis.  It  commenceB  above  at  the  iliac  crest,  and  converges  below 
to  the  notch  within  the  position  of  the  anterior  inferior  spine.  The 
back  portion  of  the  inner  surface  is  an  irregular  vertical  place,  at  the 
fore  part  of  which  is  the  sacral  articular  surface,'  reniform  in  outline 
and  uneven.  Behind  the  articular  surface,  the  area  extending  to  the 
iliac  crest  is  more  uneven,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  posterior  sacro- 
iliac ligament.  The  third  and  smallest  portion  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ilium  forms  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  is  separated  from 
the  iliac  fbssa  by  a  ridge,  which  is  part  of  the  ilio-pectineal  line. 

The  outer  surface,  or  dorsum,  of  the  ilium  looks  obliquely  out- 
ward, backward,  and  downward,  and  forms  the  basis  of  attachment  of 
the  buttock.  It  is  bent  in  the  course  of  the  crest,  and  is  crossed  by 
three  feebly-marked  lines,'  which  define  the  spaces  of  attachment  of 
the  gluteus  muscles.  The  superior  curved  line  *  is  the  shortest,  and 
proceeds  from  about  the  posterior  fourth  of  the  iliac  crest  backward 
and  downward  to  the  great  sciatic  notch.  The  middle  curved  line, 
the  longest  and  usually  best  marked,  proceeds  t¥om  near  the  anterior 
part  of  the  iliac  crest  to  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sciatic  notch.  The 
inferior  curved  line  proceeds  lh>m  the  notch  between  the  anterior 
iliac  spines  to  the  fore  part  of  the  great  sciatic  notch.  To  the  outer  side 
of  the  anterior  inferior  spine  a  shallow  groove  curves  backward  above 
the  acetabulum  for  the  attachment  of  a  tendon  of  the  femoral  rectus 
muscle. 

The  ischium  '  occupies  a  position  beneath  the  ilium  and  pubis,  and 
is  hook-shaped,  with  the  thicker  portion,  or  body,  behind,  and  the 
narrower  portion,  or  ramus,  turning  up  in  IVont  to  join  the  descending 
ramus  of  the  pubis.  The  body  above  joins  the  ilium  and  pubis  in  the 
construction  of  the  acetabulum,  and  below  the  latter  is  produced  in  a 
conspicuous  prominence,  the  tuberosity.*  This  presents  outwardly  an 
uneven  convex  surface,  elliptical  iu  outline,  widest  above  and  behind, 
and  tapering  beneath  to  the  ramus.  The  upper  part  of  the  surface  ex- 
hibits two  impressions,  of  which  the  higher  and  more  anterior  gives 
origin  to  the  semimembranosua  muscle,  and  the  succeeding  one  to  the 
semitendinosus  and  femoral  biceps  muscles.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tuberosity  gives  origin  to  the  great  adductor  muscle,  and  its  inner 
prominent  lip  affords  attachment  to  the  great  sacn^sciatic  ligament. 

Internally,  the  body  of  the  ischium  presents  a  deep  vertical  plane, 
bent  a  little  tbrward  behind,  and  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  From  its  back,  inner  border,  near  the  middle, 
projects  a  compressed  angular  process,  the  ischial  spine,*  which  forms 


'  Auricular  lurfkce.  ■  Linen  aicusUe. 

■  L.  ucuat*  eil«ma ;  i.  Mmicirculuu. 

'  0«  itchii ;  o.  coxendicU ;  a.  Bedentarium  ;  Beat-bone ;  hip-bone ;  knucklo-bone ; 
pin-bone  ;  ch&nce-bone.  *  Tuberoaita»,  or  tuber  ischii.  *  Spina  ischii. 
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the  lower  limit  of  the  great  sciatic  notch,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  email  eacro-eciatic  ligament.  Below  the  spine,  between  it  and  the 
ischial  tuberosity,  ia  a  concavity,  the  small  sciatic  notch,'  which  is 
transversely  convex  and  slightly  grooved  for  the  play  of  the  tendon 
of  the  internal  obturator  muscle. 

The  back  of  the  ischium  above  the  tuberosity  is  a  convex  surface 
behind  the  acetabulum  and  bordering  the  great  sciatic  notch.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  ischium  below  the  acetabulum  extends  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  tuberosity,  and  borders  the  lower  part  of  the  obtu- 
rator foramen. 

The  ramus  of  the  ischium  *  is  a  flattened  bar,  ascending  obliquely 
forward  from  the  tuberosity  to  join  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis. 
Its  outer  or  back  border  te  acute,  and  contributes  to  form  the  obturator 
foramen.  Its  inner  or  fVont  border  is  thickened,  and  more  or  less 
everted  and  roughened,  for  the  attachment  of  the  crusof  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  penis. 

The  pubis '  occupies  a  position  in  advance  of  the  ilium  and  in  ad- 
vance of  and  above  the  ischium,  and  articulates  with  its  fellow  in  the 
symphysis.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  portions  of  the  hip-bone, 
and  consists  of  a  broader  intermediate  body,  with  a  horizontal  and  a 
descending  ramus.  The  body  is  a  thick  quadrate  plate,  sUnting  fhim 
above  downward  and  backward.  Its  posterior  surface  looks  backward 
and  upward,  is  smooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
pelvic  cavity.  The  anterior  surface  looks  downward  and  outward,  is 
depressed,  and  gives  origin  to  muscles.  The  upper  border  is  thickened 
and  convex,  and  is  everted  so  as  to  form  a  transverse  obtuse  ridge,  the 
pubic  crest,'  the  inner  end  of  which,  with  the  anterior  border  of  the 
pubis,  forms  the  pubic  angle,  and  the  outer,  more  prominent  end 
forms  the  pubic  spine.'  The  inner  border  of  the  pubis  is  thick, 
roughened,  and  somewhat  projecting  behind.  Internally  it  exhibits  a 
vertical,  elliptical  artricular  facet,  which  is  uneven,  and  is  united  with 
that  of  the  opposite  pubis  by  fibro-cartilage,  together  forming  the 
pubic  symphysis.* 

The  horizontal  ramus '  proceeds  directly  outward  from  the  body 
to  join  the  ilium  and  ischium,  with  which  it  contributes  to  form  the 
acetabulum.  It  is  prismatic,  and  expands  outwardly  to  its  junction 
with  the  ilium,  with  which  it  forms  the  ilio-pubic  eminence,*  a  con- 
spicuous convex  prominence  above  the  fore  part  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  ramus  forms  a  transversely  concave  triangle, 
with  the  pubic  spine  as  its  apex  and  the  ilio-pubic  eminence  as  its  base. 
It  slopes  from  behind  downward  and  forward,  and  is  bounded  in  fVont 


'  Incieura  ischiadica  minor.  *  Ramus  ascendena. 

'Ospubia;  o.  pectinis;  pubic  bone;  ebare-bone.  <  CriBta  pubia ;  pecten. 

'  Tuberculum  pubis.  '  S.  pubie.  '  Body  of  the  pubis. 

■  Tuberculum  ilio-pubicum ;  ilio-pectinenl  e 
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by  an  obtuse  ridge,  which  proceeda  from  the  pubic  spine  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  acetabulum ;  and  behind  is  defined  by  a  more  acute  ridge, 
the  pectineal  line,'  which  proceeds  from  the  pubic  spine  outward  and 
backward  to  become  continuous  with  a  ridge  of  the  ilium,  forming 
together  the  ilio-pectineal  line.'  The  posterior  surface  of  the  ramus 
below  the  pectineal  line  fonns  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  inferior 
surface  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  is  outwardly 
grooved  obliquely  for  the  accommodation  of  the  obturator  vessels  and 
nerve. 

The  descending  ramus '  of  the  pubis,  shorter  than  the  other,  is 
prolonged  from  the  body  downward  and  outward  to  join  the  ascending 
nmuB  of  the  ischium,  to  which  it  conforms  in  shape.  The  outer 
border  of  the  pubis  between  its  rami  is  narrow,  and  forms  the  upper 
anterior  portion  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  acetabulum,*  or  socket  of  the  hip-joint,  is  situated  at  the 
outer  pan  of  the  hip-bone,  in  the  thickest  portion  of  which  it  appears 
as  a  large  hemispherical  excavation,  looking  outward,  downward,  and 
forward.  It  is  bounded  by  a  prominent  acute  border,  which  is  inter- 
rupted at  its  inner  part  by  the  cotyloid  notch  ^  communicating  with  an 
irregular  fossa*  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  The  surface  of  the 
latter  extending  to  the  notch  and  embracing  the  fossa  is  smooth,  and 
is  invested  with  cartilage.  The  fossa  accommodates  a  cushion  of  con- 
nective and  adipose  tissue,  and  the  sides  of  the  communicating  notch 
give  attachment  to  the  round  ligament  of  the  hip-joint.  The  upper 
outer  portion  of  the  acetabulum,  comprising  two-fifths,  is  formed  by 
the  ilium,  the  lower  portion  about  the  same  extent  by  the  ischium,  and 
the  remaining  front  portion  by  the  pubis.  Before  ankylosis  of  the 
three  pieces  of  the  hip-bone,  their  conjunction  in  the  acetabulum  ap- 
pears as  a  triradiate  fissure  occupied  by  cartilage,  but  in  the  mature 
bone  the  fissure  is  commonly  completely  obliterated. 

Traces  of  the  original  separation  of  the  three  pieces  of  the  hip- 
bone are  frequently  to  be  observed  as  slightly  roughened  lines  crossing 
the  ilio-pubic  eminence,  and  internally  at  the  conjunction  of  the  ilium, 
ischiom,  and  pubis. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the  hip-bone  is  a  lai^e  opening,  the  obturator 
foramen,'  which  is  formed  by  the  pubis  and  ischium.  In  the  male  it 
is  obliquely  ovoid,  with  the  broader  pole  upward  and  forward  between 
the  rami  of  the  pubis,  and  the  narrow  pole  directed  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  ischial  tuberosity.  In  the  female  the  foramen  commonly  appears 
proportionately  shorter  and  wider  and  more  triangular  in  shape,  with 
the  base  of  the  triangle  between  the  rami  of  the  pubis. 

In  accordance  with  the  ordinary  sexual  difierences,  the  hip-bone 


'  Line*  pectinea;  L  arciiaui.         *  Linea  ilio-pectinea.         '  Ramus  uf  the  pubic 

*  Cotyloid  cavity ;  cotyle.  '  IncUum  acetubiili. 

■  Po«*  acetabnli.  '  F.  obturatorium,  or  obturstum ;  f.  ovale. 
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e  female  is  of  more  delicate  proportions,  lesa  thick  and  sin 
esa  marked  by  musuular  attacbmentB  than  in  the  male.  In  » 
it  presenta  other  difforences  peculiar  but  variable.  Commoi 
Hum  ie  of  greater  proportionate  breadth  but  less  depth,  n 
ided  outwardly,  with  the  iliac  fossa  more  shallow,  and  the  gi 
c  notch  wider.  The  body  of  the  ischium  is  shorter,  its  inner  i 
nore  vertical,  its  spine  less  bent  forward,  and  the  ramus  narrow 
r,  and  more  tapering.  The  body  of  the  pubis  is  of  lesa  depth 
er  width ;  the  horizontal  ramus  is  longer  and  narrower,  and 
nding  ramus  more  tapering.  The  obturator  foramen  is  sho: 
8  wider  above,  so  as  to  assume  a  triangular  shape  with  roun 
la.  The  acetabulum  is  tUrther  removed  outwardly  ttom  the  p 
of  the  symphysis. 

he  hip-bone  ia  the  thickest  of  the  broad  bones,  and  like  the  oti 
nposed  of  interior  spongy  substance  invested  with  platoe  of  c 
substance.  At  the  central  part  of  the  iliac  fossa  the  bon 
test,  and  in  this  position  is  frequently  devoid  of  spongy  eubsti 
s  translucent.     It  is  likewise  thin  at  the  bottom  of  the  acetj 

It  ia  most  conspicuously  porous  and  roughened  contiguou) 
liac  crest,  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  pubic  8ym| 
More  conspicuous  nutritious  foramina  are  observed  in  these  | 
,  but  several  of  the  largest  are.  commonly  to  he  seen  at  the  t 
of  the  iliac  fossa,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  and  on  the  ii 
ce  of  the  body  of  the  ischium. 

he  hip-bone  is  developed  from  three  primary  centres,  of  which 
le  ilium  appears  about  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  the  fa 
of  the  ischium  in  the  third  month,  and  that  of  the  pubis  in 
b  month.  At  birth  the  throe  pieces  are  conjoined  by  cartilag 
loeition  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  ia  un 
&  same  manner  to  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis.  The  pi 
nue  to  grow  until  about  the  eighth  year,  when  the  ramus  of 
um  becomes  ankylosed  with  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pu 
ill  remain  connected  in  the  acetabulum  through  a  triradiate  a 

This  commences  to  ossify,  about  puberty,  in  three  points  wt 
Lher  with  'the  three  chief  pieces  of  the  bone,  become  ankyli 
t  the  eighteenth  year.  After  puberty  osseous  epiphyses  ni 
appearance  in  the  cartilaginous  crest  of  the  ilium,  on  the  ante 
rior  and  inferior  iliac  spines,  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  on 
a  symphysis  and  spine,  and  these  coalesce  with  the  rest  of 
from  about  the  time  of  adult  age  to  twenty-five  years. 

THE   PELVIS, 
'he  hip  bones,  together  with  the  sacrum,  including  the  coccyx,  c 
the  pelvis,'  which  forms  the  basin-like  lower  portion  of  the  tn 
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In  the  erect  poBition  of  the  body  the  pelvis  is  bent  obliquely  backward 
from  the  vertebral  column  above,  bo  that  the  crest  of  the  pubis  descends 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  end  of  the  SBcrum.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  prominent  rim,  named  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,'  which  is  formed  on 
each  side  by  the  illo-pectineal  line  continued  behind  the  crest  of  the  pubis 
and  by  the  curved  ridge  and  promontory  of  the  sacrum.   The  upperpart  * 
is  formed  by  the  ilia,  and  includes  the  widest  space  of  the  pelvis,  which 
pertains  to  the  abdom- 
inal  cavity.   The  lower 
part  is  distinguished  as 
the  true  pelvis,*  and 
encloses  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis.    It  is  a 
complete  bony  girdle, 
formed  by  the  sacrum 
and    coccyx,    the    is- 
chium and  pubis,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the 
ilium.     The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  pelvic 
cavity,   corresponding 
with  the  brim,  is  the 
inlet,     or    superior 
strait  ;*  the  lower  ex- 
tremity is  the  outlet, 
or    inferior    strait.' 
In  consequence  of  the 
curvature   of   the   sa- 
crum and  coccyx,  the     '^'!^'T^T^^*',""',T'^Z^!!^'''-^*-^ 
-*     '  or  the  pubn:  ifi.  symphyili  ai  toe  pubea:  16,  uch  or  tbe 

pelvic    cavity  appears      pub«i  17,  crcMof  tbe  pal«:  Ig.iplne  orihapobli;  is,  pee- 
as  a   curved   cylinder,      """l  "™-  ^  Ul^Pnblc  emlMDce:  n.  ire>l  ncro^UUc 

.-   .    .  1  notch. 

BUghtly  narrowed  to- 
wards the  outlet.  It  is  longest  behind,  and  shortest  at  the  pubic  sym- 
physis. Its  Utteral  wall  is  deep  and  vertical,  and  constituteB  the  plane 
of  the  ischium  of  the  obstetrician.  It  extends  from  the  ilio-peetioeal 
line  to  the  end  of  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  is  mainly  formed  by  the 
body  of  the  ischium  with  small  portiona  of  the  ilium  and  pubis. 

The  pelvic  inlet  is  eordiform,  with  the  notched  base  conforming 
with  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  rounded  apex  with  the  pubes. 
Its  transverse  diameter  is  greater  than  that  fore  and  aft,  and  its  plane 
inclines  forward  and  downward  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees. 

'  Lineo  innominata ;  t.  tenninnlis ;  iBbmm  pelvis, 
'  Superior,  greater,  or  false  pelvis, 
'Pelviivers;  p.  minor;  inferior  pelvis, 

*  Apertun  pelvis  superior;  angustia  abdominal  is. 

*  A.  p.  inferior ;  exitui  pelvis ;  anguatia  perinealis, 

18 


Vucan  viiw  or  a  rufui  rWLVU.  1,  lut  lumbu  verMmi 
2,  iDterveitebnl  liEameDli;  S,  nenun,  theflsura  being  placed 
below  lu  promontory ;  4,  tisiisverae  llnea  Indicating  the  original 
■epuaUon  of  the  lacnun  Into  five  Tertebnl  KgnsenU ;  a.  end 
oT  tbe  coccyx  :  6,  llUc  fbna;  T,  8.  anterior  tuperloi  and  InA- 
lior  iplnea;  9,  acelabulam ;  10,  cotyloid  notch;  11,  body 
Iichlmn;  12.  tabenally  of  the  iKhlum;  18.  •! 
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The  outlet,  rather  smaller  than  the  inlet,  when  completed  by  the  great 
eacro-eciatic  ligaments,  has  the  same  shape,  with  the  notched  base 
formed  by  the  coccyx  and  the  apex  by  the  pubic  symphysis.  Its  fore 
part  is  the  pubic  arch,'  the  base  of  which  extends  between  the  ischial 
tuberoBitiee  i  and  the  sides  are  formed  by  the  conjoined  rami  of  the 
pubes  and  ischia.  On  each  eide  of  the  outlet  is  the  deep  sacro-sciatic 
notch,*  formed  in  front  by  the  ischium,  above  by  the  ilium,  and  behind 
by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  It  is  converted  into  the  great  and  small 
sciatic  foramina  by  the  sacro^ciatic  ligaments,  which  also  eeparat« 
them  from  the  pelvic  outlet. 

The  axis  of  the  pelvis  conforms  to  the  curvature  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 
The  axis  of  the  inlet  is  directed  upward  and  forward  to  the  umbilicus ; 
that  of  the  outlet  is  directed  downward  and  forward. 

The  pelvis  of  the  female  not  only  differs  trom  that  of  the  male  in 
accordance  with  the  usual  difference  in  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  but 
also  exhibits  important  modifications  which  relate  to  the  sexual  func- 
tions. The  female  pelvis  is  proportionately  larger,  but  of  more  delicate 
construction.  It  is  proportionately,  and  often  absolutely,  of  greater 
breadth,  and  is  of  less  depth.  The  ilia  spread  more  laterally,  so  as  to 
produce  greater  breadth  or  prominence  of  the  hips  than  in  the  male. 
The  true  pelvis  has  greater  horizontal  capacity,  less  depth,  and  is  com- 
monly leas  curved  and  less  contracted  approaching  the  outlet.  The 
inlet  is  larger,  lees  intruded  upon  by  the  sacral  promontory,  and  is 
more  circuUtr  or  transversely  oval.  The  outlet  is  likewise  larger,  with 
the  ischial  tuberosities  less  convergent,  and  with  tbe  pnbic  arch  wider, 
lower,  more  truly  arched,  and  with  the  sides  more  everted. 

In  tbe  male  the  sides  of  the  pubic  arch  arc  much  stouter  than  in 
the  female,  and  are  strongly  ridged  at  the  anterior  border  for  the 
attachment  of  the  crura  of  the  penis.  In  the  female  they  are  nar- 
rower, more  flattened,  and  less  ridged  for  the  attachment  of  the 
clitoris. 

Great  variability  exists  in  the  size  and  conformation  of  the  pelvis  in 
difTcrent  individuals,  as  well  as  sexes.  Several  dried  and  usually  well- 
proportioned  male  and  female  pelves  exhibit  the  following  range  of 
measure  men  ta : 

Hale.  Female. 

Breadth  of  pelvis  at  iliac  cresta 10    U 

Fore  and  (tit  diameter  of  inlet 4     " 

TraneversB  diameter  of  inlet 4j  " 

Oblique  diameter  of  inlet 6     " 

Depth  of  pelvic  cavity  behind 44" 

Depth  of  pelvic  cavity  laterally 4\  '• 

Depth  of  pelvic  cavity  in  front 1}  " 

Fore  and  aft  diameter  of  outlet 3}  " 

Tnuuvena  diameter  of  outlet SJ  "    4     "  8|  "    5 

■  Arciu  pubis.  *  Inciaun  sacro-iichiadica. 
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ARTICULATIONS  OP  THE  PELVIS. 

The  hip  bones  are  immovably  articulated  with  the  sacrum  and  with 
each  other,  forming  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  on  each  side  behind, 
and  the  pubic  articulation  in  front. 

The  sacro-iliac  articulation  or  symphysis  is  formed  by  the 
lateral  articular  surface  of  the  sacrum  with  the  corresponding  surface 
of  the  ilium,  each  being  covered  by  a  thin  plate  of  flbro-eartilage.  The 
articulation  is  enclosed  by  ligamentous  bands,  which  form  the  sacro- 
iliac ligaments. 

The  aoterior  sacro-iliac  ligament '  is  thin,  and  is  composed  of 
short  Sbrous  bands,  which  pass  between  the  contiguous  bones  ia  front 
of  the  articulation. 

Fio.  96. 


I,  lower  pan  of  llie  nulerlor  vertebral  llg- 
ainent  :3»  pubic  BymphTilfl;  S,lllo-lambar 
Ufunent;  4.  »cro-lllac  tfiaphjUf,  with 
the  Ulterior  ucro-IUac  llguneDt:  G,  ob- 

tnrator  memhruie ;  B.eiJgeof  the  tendon  Lioawwtboi .. 

of  the  «iten«l  oblique  miucle  of  Uie  ab-       ^^^^^  «cro-lUac  ligament ;  2,  great  ■> 

domen,  Darned  Pouparf .  Ugament ;  7.  ex-  ]ig,unent ;  S,  nuall  wcrMclatlc  ligament ;  *.  gi«at 

tnulon  of  the  latter  along  the  peedneal  ^^^^  toiamen ;  ft.  miall  sciatic  foramen :  fl,  cotj- 

Une  named  Glmbemafa  ligament:  8,cap-  ,0,3  iig,n,enl  nimmndlng  the  border  of  the  ace- 

•Dlar  ligament  of  thti  hip-Jolnt;  »,  Ulo-  ubulum;  7.  round  ligament;  8,  cnl  edge  of  tbe 

femoml  Ugament.  capaulat  ligament;  B,  obturator  membrane 

The  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament,'  much  thicker  and  stronger 
than  the  former,  is  composed  of  numerous  fibrous  bands,  which  pass 
between  the  contiguous  bones  in  the  deep  interval  behind  the  articu- 
lation. Several  of  the  bands  extend  between  the  iliac  crest  and  the 
irregular  surface  behind  the  sacrum,  and  others  descend  obliquely  from 
the  posterior  iliac  spine^  to  the  latter. 

'  L.  McrckilUcum  anleriiu ;  I.  pelvU  anticum. 

'  L.  tacro-iliacum  posteiiiu ;  1.  tacro-iliacum  longuta  et  breve  ;   1.  ilio-sacnle 
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The  Bacro-iliac  articulation  ia  fUrtber  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
ilio-lumbar  and  sacro-sciatie  liganients. 

The  ilio-lumbar  ligament '  ie  a  strong  band  which  proceeds  ^xtm 
the  end  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebni  to  the 
contiguous  portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  base  of  the  sacrum, 
and  the  anterior  aacro-iliac  ligament. 

The  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament '  springs  by  a  broad  expansion 
fix)m  the  posterior  inferior  iliac  spine  and  the  margin  below  of  the 
sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  thence  converges  to  a  strong  band,  which 
descends  obliquely  outward  to  be  attached  by  a  narrow  expansion 
along  the  inner  lip  of  the  ischial  tuberosity  to  the  pubic  arch. 

The  small  sacro-sciatic  ligament*  springs  in  advance  of  the 
former  in  close  connection  with  it  ftom  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx,  and  thence  convei^s  to  a  strong  band,  which  proceeds  out- 
ward and  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 

The  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  convert  the  deep  saoro-sciatic  notch  into 
two  foramina.  Of  theae  the  upper  is  the  great  sciatic  foramen,*  a 
large,  oval  aperture,  formed  above  by  the  ilium,  in  tW>nt  by  the  ischium, 
and  iiehind  and  below  by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  Through  it  pass 
the  pyriformis  muscle,  and  the  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  pudic  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  small  sciatic  foramen,*  triangular  in  shape,  ia  formed 
by  the  divergence  of  the  sacro-sciatio  ligaments  IVom  behind  and  the 
small  sciatic  notch  of  the  ischium  in  ft<ont.  It  gives  passage  to  the 
internal  obturator  tendon  and  the  pudic  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  articulation  of  the  pubes.  This  joint,  commonly  called  the 
pubic  symphysis,*  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pubes  through  a 
disk  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  is  connected  with  the  bones  by  means 
of  a  lamina  of  true  cartilage.  The  disk  has  a  disposition  to  divide,  aa 
indicated  by  a  fVequent  fissure  in  its  upper  back  part.  The  symphjrsis 
is  strengthened  by  short,  thin  fibrous  bands  passing  between  the  pubes, 
and  named  the  pre-,  post-,  supra-,  and  subpubic  ligaments,  the  lost 
being  the  strongest,  and  rounding  off  the  summit  of  the  pubic  arch. 

The  obturator  membrane  ^  closes  the  obturator  foramen,  except 
at  its  upper  outer  part,  where  it  leaves  a  considerable  aperture  for  the 
passage  of  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.  It  resembles  the  inter- 
osseous membrane  of  the  forearm,  and  like  it  affords  an  attachment 
to  muscles. 

THE  FKMUB. 

The  femur,  or  thigh-bone,*  is  the  largest  and  longest  bone  of  the 
skeleton,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thigh.     In  the  erect  position  of  the 

'  L.  ileo-lurobale, 

'  L.  Bacro-iechiaticum  majus  ;  1.  eacro-tuberosum ;  I.  pelvis  potticum  magnum. 
■  L.  sacTo-iscbiaticum  minuE  or  internum ;  1.  Mcro-spinosum ;  1.  peWU  posticuro 
parvum.  <  F.  iBchiadicum,  *  F.  i.  minus. 

*  Synchondroaia  pubis.  '  Alembrana  ubturatoria.         *  Oi  femori*. 
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at  the  base,  where  it  joins  the  shaft,  extending  between  the  trochanters. 
It  is  shorteBt  above  and  in  front,  and  ie  longest  below.  The  posterior 
surface  is  somewhat  flattened,  and  is  commonly  crossed  horizontally  by 
a  feeble  groove,  which  accommodates  the  tendon  of  the  external  obtn- 
rator  muscle. 

The  head '  forms  the  greater  part  of  a  sphere  which  terminates 
the  neck,  and  ie  the  highest  part  of  the  bone.  Its  surface,  most  ex- 
tensive above,  in  the  recent  state  is  covered  with  cartilage.  Below  and 
behind  its  centre  is  a  little  pit,*  which  gives  attachment  to  the  round 
ligament. 

The  great  trochanter'  is  the  stout,  irregular  quadrate  eminence 
which  terminates  the  shafX  outside  the  base  of  the  neck.  Its  upper 
posterior  angle  is  its  most  projecting  point,  or  summit,  and  curves  in- 
ward and  backward,  so  as  to  overhang  the  trochanteric  fossa,'  which 
is  a  deep  pit,  behind  the  trochanter,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  internal  obturator  muscle.  The  outer  surface  of  the  trochanter  is 
prominent,  convex  and  uneven,  is  impressed  at  its  fore  part  by  the 
insertion  of  the  small  gluteus,  and  fh)m  the  summit  along  its  middle  by 
the  middle  gluteus.  Behind  the  latter  it  is  smooth,  for  the  play  over  it 
of  the  great  gluteus.  The  upper  border  forms  a  rough  ridge,  which 
curves  forward  and  inward  above  the  neck  to  ite  fore  part,  where  it 
forms  a  more  prominent  eminence,  the  femoral  tubercle.  In  advance 
of  the  summit  the  ridge  ia  impressed  by  the  insertions  of  the  pyriformis, 
external  obturator,  and  geminus  muscles.  The  posterior  border  of  the 
trochanter  is  a  thick  ridge  which  forms  the  upper  extremity  of  the  pos- 
terior inter-trochanteric  line. 

The  small  trochanter'  is  a  conical  eminence,  situated  behind  the 
shaft  below  the  neck.  Its  roughened  summit,  directed  inward,  gives 
insertion  to  the  psoas  muscle. 

In  fVont  of  the  femur  the  shaft  is  defined  from  the  neck  by  a  low, 
roughened  ridge,  the  anterior  inter-trochanteric  line,*  which  de- 
scends obliquely  from  the  femoral  tubercle  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
in  advance  of  the  small  trochanter.  The  line  gives  attachment  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  and  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
conjoined  crureus  and  internal  vastus  muscles. 

Behind  the  femur  the  shaft  is  defined  from  the  neck  by  the  pos- 
terior inter-trochanteric  line,'  a  thick,  prominent,  and  smooth  ridge, 
which  curves  fVom  the  summit  of  the  great  trochanter  downward  and 
inward  to  the  small  trochanter. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  femur,  more  expanded  than  the  upper, 
terminates  in  a  pair  of  large  articular  eminences,  the  condyles,  which, 

'  Caput  femoris.  '  Foesa  capitie.         '  T.  major. 

'  P.  trochantericft ;  digiul  fossa.  *  T.  minor. 

•  Lines  intertn>chanl«rica  anterior ;  1.  obliqua  femoris ;  spiral  line. 

1  L.  i.  posterior;  crista  intertpochanterica. 
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in  the  normal  position,  are  on  the  same  level,  but  when  the  femur  U 
perpend icuUir  the  internal  condyle '  appears  loDgeet,  or  extends  lowest. 
The  external  condyle '  te  the  wider,  and  more  prominent  in  front,  and 
the  internal  condyle  is  more  prominent  internally.  The  condyles  pro- 
ject most  behind,  and  are  there  separated  by  a  deep,  square  notch,  the 
inter-condyloidfossa,' the  aides  of  which  are  impressed  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  crucial  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint.  Below  and  behind,  the 
condyles  form  the  smooth,  convex  tibial  articular  surfaces,  which 
inwardly  incline  towards  each  other.  In  front  they  unite  with  the 
trochlea,'  which  is  a  broadly-grooved  articular  surface,  on  which  the 
patella  moves  upward  and  downward  in  the  eictension  and  flexion  of 
the  leg.  The  trochlea  is  placed  between  the  condyles,  but  extends  more 
on  the  external  condyle,  both  vertically  and  transversely.  The  remote 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are  convex  and  conspicuously  poroos, 
and  are  produced  into  a  more  central  prominence,  the  epicondyle,' 
which  is  impressed  by  the  attachment  of  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
knee.  Below  the  outer  epicondyle  is  a  fossa,  which  is  prolonged  in  a 
groove  to  the  back  of  the  condyle.  In  the  recent  state  the  fossa  gives 
origin  to  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus  muscle,  and  the  groove,  invested 
with  cartilage,  accommodates  the  continuation  of  the  tendon.  Above 
the  inner  epicondyle  is  a  roughened  tubercle,  which  forms  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  corresponding  supracondyloid  ridge,  and  gives  in- 
sertion to  the  tendon  of  the  great  adductor  muscle.  Above  the  con- 
dyles behind  are  the  roughened  impressions  which  ^ve  origin  to  the 
heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle. 

The  chief  medullary  nutritious  foramen  is  commonly  situated  on 
the  linea  aspera,  about  the  upper  third  of  the  bone,  fh)m  which  the 
canal  is  directed  very  obliquely  upward  to  open  into  the  medullary 
cavity.  OccasiODally  a  second  foramen  is  situated  about  the  middle  of 
the  linea  aspera. 

The  shaft  of  the  femur  is  completely  enveloped  in  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh,  and  the  head  and  neck  are  deeply  situated.  The  great 
trochanter  is  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  great  gluteus  muscle, 
and  forms  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  hip.  The  condyles  at  the 
sides  of  the  knee  are  subcutaneous,  and  the  inner  is  the  more  promi- 
nent. The  trochlea  is  covered  by  the  patella,  but  becomes  covered  by 
the  extensor  muscles  when  the  limb  is  flexed. 

Ossification  commences  in  the  shaft  of  the  femur  in  the  seventh 
week  of  the  embryo.  A  centre  also  appears  for  the  lower  epiphysis 
before  birth,  and  another  for  that  of  the  head  during  the  first  year 
subsequently.  Centres  tUrther  appear  in  the  trochanters, — about  the 
fourth  year  in  the  great  one,  and  about  puberty  in  the  small  one.     The 


'  Condylue  intemus  or  medislu.  '  Condyliu  eiterniu  or  lateralis. 

■  P.  iotercondyloidea.  *  Fous  p&tellie ;  f.  intorcondyloideB  Etnterior. 

'  Tubercle. 
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small  trochanter  fuses  with  the  shaft  about  the  seventeenth  year,  and 
the  great  trochanter  a  year  later.  The  epiphysis  of  the  head  ankyloses 
with  the  shall  about  the  eighteenth  year,  and  that  of  the  distal  ex- 
tremity near  adult  age. 

THE  PATELLA. 

The  patella,  or  knee-pan,'  is  a  che8tQut.shaped  bone,  situated  in 

fh)nt  of  the  knee-joint,  which  it  contributes  to  form.    The  upper  border, 

or  base,  is  thick,  and  is  impressed  by  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of 

the  quadriceps  extensor.    The  lower  border  is 

Fio.  9B.  prolonged  in  an  obtuse  angular  process,  the 

apex,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  strong 

ligament  of  the  patella.    The  anterior  surface 

is  convex  and  longitudinally  striate,  for  the 

attachment  of  the  extension  of  the  quadriceps 

tendon.    The  posterior  surfhce,  except  on  the 

apex,  forms  a  transversely  oval  articular  facet, 

which  conforms  to  the  trochlea  of  the  femur, 

PiTELLi  or  THK  BIOHT  SIDE.         -.  ..  x-T-'aI.  *' 

i«teriot  view.  !.  1,  articuur  '*«  o"ter  portion  being  the  more  extensive. 
facet  for  the  trochlea  of  (he  The  hase,  apex,  lateral  borders,  and  anterior 
femur;  8^  ape.  of  the  bone  gurface  of  the  patella  are  embedded  in  the 
roughened  for  the  attocbment  ' 

of  ita  ligament  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  of  which 

the  patellar  ligament  is  a  continuation.  The 
articular  &cet  is  invested  with  cartilage.  The  bone  is  composed  of 
uniform  spongy  substance,  with  a  thin  layer  of  compact  substance, 
especially  perforated  in  front  for  the  passage  of  nutrient  vessels. 

At  birth  the  patella  is  in  a  cartilaginous  state,  and  it  does  not  com- 
mence to  ossify  until  the  third  year.  It  commonly  is  developed  from 
a  single  centre. 

THE  HIP-JOINT. 

The  hip-joint,  formed  between  the  acetahulnm  and  the  head  of  the 
femur,  is  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  is  one  of  the  most  movable  and 
strongest  of  the  articulations.  The  opposed  articular  surfaces  of  the 
bones  are  invested  with  cartilage,  which  is  thicker  centrally  on  the 
head  of  the  femur,  and  thinnest  at  the  circumference,  and  exhibits  the 
reverse  condition  in  the  acetabulum. 

The  acetabulum  is  rendered  deeper  and  is  somewhat  contracted  at 
the  mouth  by  the  cotyloid  ligament,  which  is  a  prismatic  fibro-carti- 
laginous  band  attached  around  its  margin.  The  ligament  bridges  over 
the  cotyloid  notch,  where  it  is  reinforced  by  additional  fibres ; '  and  it 
converts  the  notch  into  a  foramen,  which  communicates  with  the  joint, 
and  transmits  nutrient  vessels.     The  fos»a  at  the  bottom  of  the  ace- 

'  Rotula ;  knee-cap ;  oa  scutiforme,  diEcifomie,  or  sesniaoideum  magnum  ;  olecra- 
non mobile. 

>  Truieverte  ligaraent 
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tabalam,  extendiiig  to  the  cotyloid  notch,  is  occupied  by  a  cushioD 
of  connective  with  adipose  tissue,  invested  by  the  lioiog  synovial 
membrane  of  the  joint. 

The  capsular  ligament  *'"'■  ™- 

is  a  dense,  membranous,  cy- 
lindiical  capsule,  enclosing 
the  joint.  Above,  it  is  at- 
tached around  the  margin 
of  the  oBseoos  acetabulum, 
enclosing  the  cotyloid  liga- 
ment, and  leaving  this  fVee, 
except  at  the  cotyloid  notch, 
where  it  is  connected  with 
it,  and  with  the  contiguous 
border  of  the  obturator  fora- 
men. Kxtending  downward 
and  enclosing  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  it  is  attached  be- 
low  to  the  anterior  inter- 

,  -      I-  t-  LiGAifEKn  OP  TBI  HIT.    1.  portion  of  the  postertoT 

trochanteric  line,  the  root  »cro-lllBC  Ilgunenti  Z.  the  gieU  mcn«cl«llc  ]ig>- 
of  the  great  trochanter  at  meat;  S.  lho»maU  laerMCiallc  llgiment;  4,thesie»t 
.       „  J  .     .L     I,      r       »ci(«lc  foramen;  6,  the  sin«ll  selaHc  foramen;  6,  the 

Its  tore  part,  ana  to  the  back  cotyloid  ligament  nuronQding  the  acetabulum;  7,  (he 
of  the  neck  below  its  middle,  round  ligament:  S,  attachment  o(  the  capiiilar  llga- 
It   is   much    thicker  at    the      ^^Joj;he^^P^J<>""'»"«'neokof  thetem^;  B.obtu- 

npper  and  fore  part  of  the 

joint,  where  the  greatest  strength  is  requireii,  and  is  longer  and  thin 

and  loose  at  its  lower  part.     It  is  chiefly  composed  of  longitudinal 

fibre-bundles,  with  others  both  oblique  and  transverse,  and  is  reinforced 

by  a  stout  accessory  band,  the  ilio-femoral  ligament,  which  extends 

from  the  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine  to  the  anterior  inter- trochanteric 

line. 

The  round  ligament '  is  a  strong  fibrous  cord,  which  is  attached  to 
the  pit  on  the  head  of  the  femur,  proceeds  inwardly,  and  expands  to  be 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  cotyloid  notch.  It  is  enveloped  in  a  sheath 
of  the  synovia)  membrane  extending  from  the  cushion  at  the  bottom 
of  the  acetabnlam.  The  round  ligament  checks  the  outward  rotation 
of  the  femur,  and  also  its  adduction  in  the  flexed  position  of  the 
thigh. 

The  synovial  membrane  ot  the  bip-joint,  starting  fh)m  the  margin 
of  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  invests  the  neck, 
and  thence  lines  the  capsular  ligament,  invests  the  cotyloid  ligament  and 
the  cushion  of  the  acetabulum,  and  sheathes  the  round  ligament. 

The  hip-joint  is  closely  enveloped  with  muscles.  In  front  are  the 
psoas  and  iliacus,  with  a  synovial  bursa  between  them  and  the  capsular 
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ligament ;  above  are  the  femoral  rectus  and  small  gluteus ;  behind,  the 
pyriformia,  external  obturator,  geminua,  and  quadrate  femoral  muscles. 
The  arteries  of  the  joint  are  furnished  by  the  obturator,  sciatic, 
internal  circumflex,  and  gluteal  arteries.  The  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  sacral  plexus,  the  great  sciatic,  and  the  obturator  nerves. 

THE   BONES   OF   THE   LEG. 
These  consist  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  which  in  the  erect  position  are 
placed  perpendicularly  side  by  side,  extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle,  and  articulated  almost  immovably  together. 

THE  TIBIA. 

The  tibia,  or  shin-bone,'  the  larger  of  the  leg  bones,  and  next  in 
size  to  the  femur,  is  placed  in  fVont  and  at  the  inner  side  of  the  leg.    It 
has  a  prismatic  columnar  shall,  with  the  upper, 
Flo,  100.  larger  extremity  or  head  articulating  with  the' 

femur  and  forming  part  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
the  lower  extremity  articulating  with  the  foot 
at  the  ankle-joint. 

The  shaft  is  trilateral  prismatic  and  straight, 
expands  above  in  the  head,  and  gradually  nar- 
rows below  to  the  lower  fourth,  where  it  enlarges 
to  the  distal  extremity.  Its  three  surfaces  are 
defined  by  as  many  borders. 

The  anterior  border,  called  the  crest  or 
shin,*  commences  near  the  head  in  the  tuber- 
c!e,  whence  it  descends  as  a  prominent,  acute, 
flexuose  ridge  to  the  lower  fourth  of  the  shaft, 
where  it  subsides  in  a  smooth,  convex  sui*face 
extending  to  the  position  of  the  instep.  The 
ridge  curves  outwardly  above  and  inwardly 
below ;  and  it  serves  to  give  attachment  to  the 
deep  crural  fascia.  The  tubercle '  is  an  oblong, 
obtuse  eminence  terminating  the  crest  above. 
Its  lower  part  is  roughened  for  the  attachment 
of  the  patellar  ligament ;  and  its  upper  portion 
is  impressed  with  a  smooth  facet,  which  accom- 
modates a  bursa  intervening  between  the  tuber- 
cle and  the  ligament.  The  internal  border 
of  the  bone:  s.  intenuJ  of  the  shaft,  obtuso  and  less  prominent  than 
mmieoius:  9.^«ft  or  u.«     j^e  former,  defines  the  internal  from  the  pos- 

fibula;  10,  lU  head;  II,  ei-  '  ,  ,     ,  '^, 

lemii  maiieoiiu.  terior  surface.     Its  upper  expanded  extremity 

gives  attachment  to  the  internal    lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  knee-joint,  and  its  lower  extremity  subsides  in  a  con- 

'Focileinnjut ;  canna major.    'Cmta;  spina.    ' Tuberculum ;  tuberosilaB;  spina. 


Lirr  LEO.  1,  abaft  of  Ihs 
tibia;  %  3,  tuberosities;  4. 
■pine ;  S.  tubercle :  8.  ereet 
T,  lover  extremllr 
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tinuous  convex  surface  common  to  the  out«r  side  and  back  of  the 
shaft.  The  external  border  separates  the  external  fVom  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  shaft.  It  forms  an  acute  ridge,'  less  prominent 
than  that  of  the  creet,  and  subsiding  at  the  extremities.  It  gives  at- 
tachment to  the  interoesoous  membrane,  which  ia  extended  between 
the  tibia  and  fibula. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  shaft  is  nearly  flat  along  the  middle, 
and  wider  and  transvereely  convex  at  the  extremities.  Its  lower 
fourth  is  continuous  io  ftt>nt  to  the  instep.  It  ia,  for  the  most  part, 
subcutaneous,  except  at  the  upper,  broader  extremity,  where  it  ia 
covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semitendinosos 
muscles.  The  external  surlace,  for  the  most  part  above,  is  directed 
outwardly,  and  is  depressed  along  the  posterior  border  approaching 
the  middle.  Ita  lower  part  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  exUmal 
surface  descending  to  the  instep,  and  is  covered  by  the  extensor  tendons. 
Its  upper  part  gives  origin  to  the  anterior  tibial  muscle.  The  posterior 
surface  is  transversely  convex,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  is  continu- 
ous with  the  extenial  surfhce.  Its  upper  part  is  crossed  by  a  slight 
ridge,  the  popliteal  line,*  which  descends  obliquely  fttim  the  fibular 
articulation  to  the  inner  border,  and  defines  a  triangular  space  above, 
for  the  attachment  of  the  popiiteus  muscle.  Along  the  middle  of  the 
surface  ia  an  obtuse  ridge,  which  defines  the  attachment  inwardly  of 
the  long  hallucal  flexor,  and  outwardly  of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle. 
Tbe  lower  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  by  the  long  digital  flexor, 
long  pollical  flexor,  and  posterior  tibial  muscles. 

The  upper  extremity,  or  head,'  of  the  tibia  appears  as  a  hori- 
zontal, transverse  oval  disk  projecting  laterally  and  behind.  It  has  a 
tbick,  porous  border,  and  its  convex  lateral  prominences  form  the  tu- 
berosities.* Above  these  are  two  smooth  fore  and  aft  oval  facets, 
which  articulate  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  inner  somewhat 
narrower  facet  is  a  shallow  concavity,  while  the  outer  one  is  slightly 
concave  centrally  and  nearly  flat  or  convex  approaching  the  outer 
border.  They  are  separated  by  an  irregular  tract,  which  widens  in 
front,  and  back  of  the  middle  is  elevated  in  an  eminence  called  the 
spine/  This  is  notched,  and  its  more  prominent  sides  form  the  most 
elevated  portion  of  the  contiguous  articular  facets,  and  give  attach- 
ment to  the  ends  of  the  semilunar  cartilages.  In  fVont  and  behind 
the  spine  is  a  rough  impression  for  the  attachment  of  the  ends  of  the 
crucial  ligaments  and  semilunar  cartilages.  The  fVont  of  the  head 
forms  a  flattened,  porous,  triangular  surface  extending  to  tbe  tubercle. 
Behind  the  bead  the  tuberosities  are  separated  by  a  wide,  shallow  de- 
pression, the  popliteal  notch,'  which  is  impressed  by  tbe  posterior 

>  Criita  int«roMea.  '  Linmi  poplites ;  1.  obliquL  >  Caput  tibiK. 

'  Condyli  tibin,     *  Spinoiu  proceu ;  spina  media ;  eminentia  intercoodyloidea. 

*  Inciiuia  poplitea. 
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crucial  ligament.  Behind  the  inner  tuberosity  is  a  transverse  depres- 
sion, which  gives  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus 
muscle.  Below  the  back  of  the  outer  taberosity  is  a  Bmootb,  flat,  and 
nearly  circular  facet,  lookiDg  downward  and  outward,  for  the  articula- 
tion of  the  fibula. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  much  the  smaller,  iVom  nearly 
cylindrical  becomes  quadrilateral,  and  on  the  inner  side  ia  prolonged 
in  a  strong,  compressed  mammillary  process,  the  internal  malleo- 
lus.' Below,  it  forms  a  smooth,  concave,  quadrate  surface,  with  a 
slight  fore  and  aft  ridge,  for  articulating  with  the  astragalus.  The 
articular  surfoce  is  narrower  inwardly,  and  is  there  extended  down- 
ward on  the  malleolus  to  articulate  with  the  inner  side  of  the  as- 
tragalus. The  ttont  surface  ends  in  an  obtuse  ridge  bordering  the 
ankle,  and  depressed  at  the  margin  for  the  attachment  of  the  capsular 
ligament.  The  back  surface  ends  in  a  simiUr  ridge,  which  is  slightly 
grooved  for  the  tendon  of  the  long  hallucal  flexor.  The  outer  surface 
forms  a  rough  depression,  to  which  is  attached  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment connecting  it  with  the  fibula,  and  the  depression  is  bounded  in 
ftx>nt  and  behind  by  ridges,  which  give  attachment  to  the  correspond- 
ing tibio-fibular  ligaments.  The  lower  part  of  the  depression  is  some- 
times smooth,  and  in  the  recent  state  covered  with  cartilage,  for  articu- 
lation of  the  fibula.  The  inner  surface  of  the  tibia  is  prolonged  on  the 
malleolus,  and  is  there  prominently  convex  and  subcutaneous.  The 
malleolus  has  a  thick-ridged  border  for  ligamentous  attachment ;  and 
behind,  it  is  grooved  for  the  tendons  of  the  posterior  tibial  and  long 
digital  flexor  muscles.  Its  apex  outwardly  presenU  a  depression,  for 
the  attachment  of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joint. 

The  principal  medullary  nutritious  foramen  is  usually  found  at  the 
upper  third  of  the  tibia  below  the  popliteal  line,  with  its  canal  directed 
downward.  It  is  larger  than  the  corresponding  foramen  of  any  other 
bone. 

The  shaft  of  the  tibia  commences  to  ossify  about  the  seventh  week 
of  embryonic  life.  The  centre  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  head  appears 
about  birth,  and  that  for  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  in  the  second 
year.  An  ossific  centre  sometimes  appears  for  the  tibial  tubercle.  The 
inferior  epiphysis  ankyloses  with  the  shaft  about  the  eighteenth  year, 
and  that  of  the  head  about  maturity. 

The  fibula '  is  a  slender  bone  nearly  as  long  as  the  tibia,  with  which 
it  articulates  at  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  It  is  slightly  bent,  with  the 
convexity  backward  and  outward,  and  its  upper  extremity  or  head 
is  leas  advanced  in  position  than  the  lower  extremity.  The  head  ar- 
ticulates with  that  of  the  tibia  behind  and  below  the  outer  tuberosity, 

'  Malleolus  Internua  ;  m.  medialis;  inner  ankle-bone. 
'Osperone;  peroneutn;  peroneal  bone ;  splint- or  eplinter-bone. 
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and  does  not  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  knee-joint.  The  lower 
extremity  articulates  with  that  of  the  tibia  externally,  and  is  prolonged 
below  it  in  a  conapicuone  process,  the  external  malleolus,  or  outer 
ankle,  which  contributes  to  form  the  ankle-joint. 

The  shaft  of  the  fibula  is  half  cylindroid  and  Fta.  lOi. 

prismatic,  and  presents  three  chief  borders  and  "  ' 

surfaces.  The  anterior  border,  for  the  most 
part  acutely  prominent  and  obtusely  rounded  in 
fVont  of  the  head,  descends  fVom  this  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  external  malleolus.  The  external 
border,  least  prominent,  is  obtusely  rounded 
above,  and  becomes  acute  below.  Commencing 
at  the  outer  side  of  the  head,  about  the  middle 
of  the  shail  it  turns  behind  inward  and  de- 
scends to  the  back  of  the  external  malleolus. 
The  internal  border,  for  the  most  part  promi- 
nently acute,  but  especially  along  the  middle  of 
the  shaft,  is  obtusely  rounded  at  the  extremities. 

The  internal  surface,  most  flattened  and 
depressed  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  ie 
crossed  very  obliquely  by  the  interosseous 
ridge,'  which  gives  attachment  to  the  in- 
terosseous membrane  extending  between  the 
fibula  and  tibia.  The  ridge  commences  above 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  border  of 
the  shaft,  and  below  is  continuous  as  the  lower 
part  of  the  internal  border.  The  depressed 
surface  behind  the  ridge  above  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  posterior  tibial  muscle,  and  the 
narrower  depressed  surface  in  fh>nt  and  below     hce  occupied  br  tbe  popumi 

gives  attachment  to  the  extensors  of  the  toes.  "°^!!  ^'^"f  ^J.V"'  T'^ 
^  IitePiUne»D:  6,  nucriROiu  fora- 

The  external  surface  of  the  shaft  is  convex, 
and  at  the  upper  half  is  continuous  with  the 
posterior  surface,  but  is  defined  from  it  below 
by  the  more  prominent  portion  of  the  exter- 
nal border.  It  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by 
and  gives  origin  to  the  peronei  muscles.  Its 
lower  extremity  exhibits  a  flattened,  triangular 
space,  which  is  subcutaneous,  and  is  deflned  behind  by  a  line  descend- 
ing from  the  anterior  border  to  the  end  of  the  external  malleolus.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  above,  continuous  with  the  external 
surface,  gives  attachment  to  the  soleus  muscle,  and  its  lower  part, 
directed  inward,  gives  origin  to  the  long  hallucal  flexor. 

The  head '  of  the  fibula  is  rounded  quadrate,  and  presents  above 


T:bu  urn  rbvla  or  m 
BIGHT  Lio,  poM«rior  view. 
2.  *rtlcnUt  Biu&cca  ft>r  It 
condyles  of  tbe  fbmat  sepi 
rated  bf  tbe  tibial  spine; 
the  Inner  lubenulty;  1 


men ;  7,  aurlkce  ooTered  by 
tbe  fiezon  of  the  toei;  8.  !□- 
temal  nulleolm^  B,  grooTsa 
fbr  lendoiu ;  10,  InCeioaseoni 
ridge:  11.  head;  12.  aubcuta- 
neous  surlkce  ■!  the  lower 
part  or  tbe  bone :  13,  eilernkl 
malleoliu ;  14,  groove  Cor  ten- 


'  Criita  ioterotsea. 


*  Capltulum. 
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an  oval,  flat  facet,  in  the  recent  state  inTcsted  with  cartilage,  for  artic- 
ulating with  tho  tibia.  The  border  of  the  head  is  obtneely  rounded  for 
attachment  of  the  tibio-fibular  ligaments,  and  externally  and  behind  it 
is  produced  in  a  conical  eminence,  the  styloid  process,*  which  givee 
attachment  to  the  external  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee  and  the  tendon 
of  the  femoral  biceps  muscle. 

The  external  malleolus '  is  longer  and  more  prominent  than  the  in- 
ternal malleolus,  and  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  ankle-joint.  Ex- 
ternally, it  is  convex  and  subcutaneous,  and  is  continuous  with  the  trian- 
gular apace  of  the  external  surface  of  the  shaft.  Internally,  it  presents  a 
triangular  smooth  facet,  which  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  articulates 
with  the  outer  side  of  the  astragalus.  Behind  the  facet  is  a  concave  fossa 
extending  to  the  apex  of  the  malleolus,  which  gives  attachment  to  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle.  Behind,  the  malleolus  is  marked 
by  a  shallow  groove  for  the  tendons  of  the  peronei  muscles.  Above 
the  malleolus  internally  is  a  roughened  surface  for  articulation  with 
the  tibia ;  sometimes  partially  smooth  and  covered  with  cartilage. 

The  foramen  for  the  principal  medullary  artery  is  situated  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  above  the  middle,  its  canal  being  directed 
upward. 

The  head  of  the  fibula  is  prominent  at  the  outer  back  part  of  the 
knee ;  the  shaft  Is  enveloped  by  muscles,  except  over  the  triangular 
surface  below  extending  on  the  external  malleolus,  which  is  also  promi- 
nently subcutaneous. 

In  the  ossification  of  the  fibula  a  centre  appears  in  the  shaft  in  the 
seventh  week  of  the  f<Btus;  rather  later  than  in  the  tibia.  A  centre 
for  a  lower  epiphysis  appears  in  the  second  year  after  birth,  and  an- 
other for  an  upper  epiphysis  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  lower 
epiphysis  ankyloses  with  the  shaft  about  the  twenty-first  year,  and  the 
upper  one  about  the  twenty-fourth  year. 

THB  KNKB-JOINT. 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  complicated  articulation  of  the  body, 
and  moves  as  a  hinge-joint.  Tho  articular  surfaces  of  tho  bones  are 
those  of  the  femur,  the  tibia,  and  the  patella.  A  continuous  plate  of  car- 
tilage invests  the  condyles  and  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur,  and  sepa- 
rate plates  for  each  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  tibia 
and  of  the  patella.  The  head  of  the  fibula  does  not  enter  into  the 
construction  of  the  knee-joint,  though  it  aifords  attachment  to  the 
external  lateral  ligament  of  the  latter.  The  surrounding  ligaments  of 
the  knee-joint  are  reinforced  by  a  superficial  fibrous  covering,  derived 
from  the  contiguous  tendons  and  fascia. 

The  function  of  an  anterior  ligament  to  tho  kneejoint  is  performed 


<  Processus  Btyloideui. 

I.  lateralis  ;  outer  Bokle-bone  ;  coronold  process. 
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by  the  common  tendoD  of  the  quadriccpii  extensor  muscle,  which  \b 

inserted  into  the  base  of  the  patella,  thence  envelops  this  bone,  except 

its  articDlar  surface,  and  forms  the  patellar  ligament.'     This  is  a 

strong,  flattened  cylindrical  hand,  which  is  composed  of  longitudinal 

fibrous  bundles,  and  descends  fVom  the  apex 

of  the  patella,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  ^"*-  ^^■ 

part  of  the  tibial  tubercle.     Between  the 

upper  part  of  the  latter  and  the  ligament 

there  is  interposed  a  synovial  bursa,  which 

does  not  communicate  with  the  knee-joint. 

Interposed  between  the  articular  sur- 
faces of  the  femoral  condyles  and  those  of 
the  tibia  are  two  fibro-cartilages,  which  are 
named,  fVom  their  shape,  the  semilunar 
cartilages.'  These  are  crescentic,  and  thin 
away  from  their  exterior  border  to  a  sharp 
interior  edge,  which,  together  with  the 
upper    and    lower    surfaces,   is    free    and 

smooth,  and  conforms  to  the  articular  sur-  ^^o"  ""»  "j  thk  kiost 
fkces  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  Their  thick  riceiMeiteiuormuscie:2,pueiJH: 
exterior  border  is  attached  to  the  contieu-     *•  "s*™*"'  "f  '^i  r-wu*.  or  ten- 

.  ,  ,         „     ,  ,  .    ,  ,       d[Qoii»liuertlonoflhaniu6cle]ual 

OUB  part  Within  of  the  capsular  and   lateral      mentioned;  4,  capeularligameiit; 
ligaments.    Their  extremities  assume  a  dis-     s,  a,  inteni&i  »nd  aiiemai  iiierai 
tmctly    fibrous   character,    and    are    firmly     articuiaOon. 
attached  in  the  interval  between  the  articu- 
lar surfaces  of  the  tibia,  and  they  are  conjoined  in  front  by  a  variable 
band,  the  transverse  ligament. 

The  external  semilunar  cartilage  *  forms  nearly  a  circle,  and  is 
of  greater  width  than  the  internal ;  and  its  extremities  are  fixed  in 
front  and  behind  the  tibial  spine,  between  the  ends  of  the  internal 
cartilage.  The  anterior  extremity  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  cru- 
cial ligament,  and  the  posterior  extremity  is  fixed  to  the  inner  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia  in  front  and  behind  the  attachment  of  the  posterior 
crucial  ligament.  The  external  semilunar  cartilage  externally  is  grooved 
by  the  passage  over  it  of  the  tendon  of  the  popliteal  muscle. 

The  internal  semilunar  cartilage,*  nearly  semicircular,  by  its 
anterior,  narrower  extremity  is  attached  in  fh)nt  of  the  inner  articular 
surface  of  the  tibia,  and  by  its  posterior  extremity  back  of  the  tibial 
spine,  between  the  attachment  of  the  external  cartilage  and  the  pos- 
terior crucial  ligament. 

The  crucial  ligaments '  are  two  strong  fibrous  cords,  which  cross 


'  Ligamentum  patelln. 

*  CartiUgines  lemilunares;  c.  Iunat»;  c.  falcatie  or  falciformes;  fibro-cartilages; 
niid.  '  Meniscus  lateralis. 

*  Moiitoui  medijdia.  ■  L.  cruciata,  interossea,  or  ubliqua. 
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each  other  near  the  centre  of  the  cavity  of  the  knee-joint,  and  con- 
nect the  femur  and  tibia.  They  are  extended  between  the  sides  of  the 
intercondylar  fossa  of  the  former,  and  the  tibia  in  fVont  and  behind  its 
Bpine. 

Fid.  lOS.  Pio.  104. 


r,  l^d  open  ttom 

theftnnc.  l,«nlcuUrautfftce  of  the  femur; 
%  S.  crucial  UgunenU :  i,  Itiaeitlan  of  [be 
anterior  ligament  into  the  [IbU ;  5.  attach- 
it  of  tbe  <u»peiiKi[]r  ligament 


femi 


7.  Intern 


mal  »ml- 


a  cutllagta ;  8,  ligament  of  tbe  patella 
turned  down,  h)  as  to  eihlblt  the  ■ynovtal 
buna,  i:  10,  euperloi  Ublo-Bbular  artlcu- 


LaNotTCDiHiL  sirnoN  or  thi  emee-ioiht.  1. 
femur;  2,  tendon  of  the  quadrioepa  eilen»Dr;  S. 
patella;  4,  ligament  of  the  patella;  b,  tibia;  6,  «jaa- 
Tlalbaru:  T.cuahlon  of  (bt  occupying  the  angular 
Interral  betweeu  the  patella  and  head  of  the  ttbla : 
******  reflection*  of  the  ifDOTlal  membrane ; 
8,  pouch  of  thii  membrane  extending  upward  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  the  quadrlcepi  eitenaor  and 
thelkontof  the  femur:  9,  the  outer  alar  fold  of  tbe 
lynoTlal  membraiie;  10,  •uspeoaorir  ligament;  11. 
crucial  llgameut;  12.  poaterlor  ligament 


The  anterior  crucial  ligament,'  the  smaller  one,  is  attached  to  tbe 
inner  back  part  of  the  external  condyle,  and  descends  outward  and  for- 
ward to  be  attached  to  the  depression  in  fVont  of  the  tibial  spine. 

The  posterior  crucial  ligament*  is  attached  to  the  outer  fore 
part  o(  the  internal  condyle,  and  descends  backward  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  former  ligament,  to  be  attached  behind  the  tibial  spine. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament '  is  a  long  band,  thicker  behind,  and 
is  situated  nearer  the  back  of  the  joint.  It  is  attached  above  to  the 
inner  epicondyle  of  the  femur,  and  below  to  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft 
and  tubcroeit)'  of  the  tibia  for  several  inches.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  internal  semilunar  cartilage. 

The  external  lateral  ligament'  consists  of  a  short  band  of  fibres, 
reinforcing  the  capsular  ligament,  and  extending  ft-om  the  lower  part  of 
the  outer  epicondyle  to  the  styloid  process  of  the  fibula.  The  tendon  of 
the  popliteal  muscle  passes  beneath  it.     The  accessory  lateral  liga- 


'  External  crucial  ligament;  1. 
'  Internal  crucial  ligament;  1. 
*  L.  laterale  i 


anticum. 
poaticum  or  medium.' 

■  L.  laterale  externum  br«Te. 
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ment '  ia  a  strong  round  cord,  attached  above  to  the  outer  epicondjle 
of  the  femur,  and  below  to  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula. 
It  divides  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  femoral  biceps  into  two  parte. 

The  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  in  fVont  is  mainly  aubati- 
tuted  by  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  together  with  the 
patella  and  ite  ligament.  In  the  intervals  of  these  and  the  lateral 
ligaments  it  is  thin,  and  is  formed  by  membranous  offsets*  from  the 
tendon  of  the  quadriceps,  which  extend  downward  and  t>ackward,  to 
be  attached  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  semilunar  cartilages,  the 
lateral  ligaments,  and  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  These  lateral 
offsets  are  intimately  blended  with  the  investing  femoral  fascia.  The 
inner  offset  is  continuous  with  the  edge  of  the  patellar  ligament ;  but 
the  outer  offset  passes  behind  the  ligament,  to  be  attached  to  the  head 
of  the  tibia. 

The  posterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  usually  described  as 
distinct  under  the  name  of  the  posterior  ligament/  is  a  strong  mem- 
branous intertezture  enclosing  the  back  of  the  joint  in  the  interval  of 
the  lateral  ligaments.  It  is  connected  to  the  femur  above  the  condyles 
and  intercondylar  fossa,  and  below  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  semilunar  cartilages.  It  is  reinforced  by  a 
strong  fasciculus  derived  irom  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus 
muscle,  proceeding  from  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  the  cap- 
sule covering  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur. 

The  interval  at  the  fore  part  of  the  knee-joint,  between  the  head  of 
the  tibia  and  the  patellar  ligament,  is  occupied  by  a  cushion  of  con* 
nective  and  adipose  tissue.  From  this  a  narrow  fibrous  band,  the 
suspensory  ligament,*  proceeds  upward  and  backward,  to  be  fixed 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  intercondylar  fossa. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tent and  complexity.  Excepting  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones, 
it  invests  all  parts  of  the  cavity,  including  the  crucial  ligaments  and 
semilunar  cartilages.  From  the  capsular  ligament  behind  it  is  reflected 
upon  the  crucial  ligaments,  and  with  them  forms  a  partial  partition, 
separating  the  sides  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  latter,  in  front,  it  forms  a  large,  loosely-attached  pouch,  which,  in 
the  extended  condition  of  the  leg,  reaches  several  inches  above  the 
patella  and  femoral  trochlea,  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  ex- 
tensor, on  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  The  pouch,  being  attached  by  con- 
nective tissue  to  the  contiguous  structures,  is  drawn  down  in  the  flexion 
of  the  leg.  The  subcrureus  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  pouch.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  joint  the  synovial  membrane  does  not  extend  below 

'  L.  kteral«  externum  longum ;  1.  acceesorium  laUnile. 

*  L.  pntellure  Uterale  et  mediale, 

'  L.  poiticum  Wiiulowi ;  1.  popliteum  or  obliquum. 

>r  adipcMum ;  I.  Buspensorium  maraupii ;  t.  plicn  Bynov.  patellarU, 
14 
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the  level  of  the  articular  sarfuces  of  the  bead  of  the  tibia.  In  thia 
position  in  fVont  it  ioTesta  the  connective-tissue  cushion  and  ite  suspen- 
sory ligament.  Froin  this  the  membrane  is  rejected  on  each  side  in  a 
pair  of  conspicuous  falcate  and  irregularly-Mnged  processeB,  the  alar 
folds,'  which  extend  upward  on  the  capsular  ligament  at  the  sides 
of  the  patella,  sometimes  encircling  it.  Frequently  a  pair  of  semilunar 
folds  ext«nd  from  the  same  point  horizontally  to  the  sides  of  the  joint. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  knee-cushion  and  the  pouch  above  the  femoral 
trochlea  are  more  or  leas  conspicuously  villous,  and  oft«o  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  From  the  back  of  the  joint  the  synovial  membrane  ex- 
tends into  a  groove  between  tbe  external  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and 
head  of  tbe  fibula,  and  is  thence  reflected  on  tbe  tendon  of  the  popliteus 
muscle,  which  occupies  the  groove. 

Tbe  ordinary  motion  of  the  knee-joint  is  hinge-like,  as  in  flexion 
and  extension  of  the  leg.  In  the  flexed  or  partially-flexed  condition 
of  the  leg  the  joint  allows  of  some  rotation,  inwardly  through  the 
action  of  the  popliteal  muscle,  outwardly  by  the  femoral  biceps.  Tbe 
semilunar  cartilages  adjust  the  inequalities  of  tbe  femur  and  tibia,  and 
fhcilitate  the  movements  between  these  bones.  Incidentally  they  are 
of  service  in  moderating  the  jar  produced  in  jumping  or  falling  on  the 
feet.  Tbe  crucial  ligaments,  while  firmly  uniting  the  femur  and  tibia, 
serve  also  to  restrict  the  movements  of  the  bones  in  different  directions. 
The  patella  gives  leverage  to  the  quadriceps  muscle  in  its  action  on  the 
tibia,  and  Author  prot«ct8  tbe  knee-joint.  In  extreme  extension  of  the 
leg,  the  fore  part  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  is  in  contact  with  the 
semilunar  cartilages  and  head  of  the  tibia ;  in  extreme  flexion,  the  back 
part.  In  the  act  of  flexion  the  tibia  and  semilunar  cartilages  together 
glide  back  on  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  In  extension,  the  patellar 
ligament  and  posterior  crucial  ligament  are  relaxed,  while  the  other 
chief  ligaments  are  rendered  tense ;  in  flexion,  the  former  are  put  on 
the  stretch,  and  the  latter  are  relaxed. 

ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  TIBIA  AND  FIBULA. 

The  tibia  and  fibula  are  articulated  together  almost  immovably, 
are  connected  at  the  extremities  by  synovial  joints,  and  in  the  interme- 
diate position  by  an  interosseous  membrane,  which  also  serves  to  give 
attachment  to  tbe  muscles  of  the  leg. 

The  upper  tibio-fibular  articulation'  is  formed  between  the  flat- 
tened, oval  articular  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  external 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  capsular  li^ment,  re- 
inforced by  oblique  bands,  which  are  the  upper  anterior  and  poste- 
rior  tibio-Bbular  ligaments.*    The  s^-novial  membrane  of  the  joint 

<  Alar  ligamante ;  Yig  alalia  externum  and  internum  or  minus  and  majui ;  pro- 
cessus aliformes  marsupium  patellare.  *  Superior  peroneo-Ubial  articulation. 
*  L.  capiluli  flbulie  ant.  et  post. 
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usually  commuDJcateB  with  that  of  the  knee-joint,  through  the  groove 
for  the  popliteal  tendon,  above  and  behind  the  head  of  the  fibula. 

The  lower  tibio-fibular  articulation*  is  formed  between  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  the 
bones,  for  the  most  part  roughened,  are  connected  by  short  intervening 
fibres,  which  form  the  interosseous  ligament.  They  are  emooth  at 
their  lower  border,  and  invested  with  cartilage  continuous  with  that 
of  the  ankle-joint.  Strong  flat  bands  descend  obliquely  IVom  the  emi- 
nences in  front  and  behind  the  tibia  to  the  external  malleoluB,  forming 
tho  lower  anterior  and  posterior  tibio-fibular  ligaments.'  The 
latter  is  much  stronger  than  the  former,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fossa 
within  the  malleolus,  as  well  as  into  its  back  part.  The  synovial  cavity 
of  the  joint  ascends  as  a  narrow  cleft  fh>m  the  ankle-joint  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  interosseous  ligament. 

The  interosseous  membrane'  is  a  strong,  bluish-white  aponeu- 
rosis, extended  between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
and  is  composed  mainly  of  parallel  fibres,  descending  obliquely  fk>m 
the  tibia  to  the  fibula,  a  few  crossing  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  its 
upper  part  is  a  large  opening  for  the  transmission  of  the  anterior 
tibial  vessels,  and  its  lower  part  is  continuous  with  the  interosseous 
ligament  of  the  corresponding  tibio-fibular  articulation. 

THE  FOOT. 

The  foot  consists  of  three  divisions :  the  tarsus,  the  metatarsus,  and 
five  digits. 

THE  TAB8UB. 

The  tarsus  forms  the  back  part  of  the  foot  and  the  instep,  and  con- 
sists of  seven  bones, — the  astragalus,  calcaneum,  scaphoid,  cuboid,  and 
three  cuneiform  hones. 

The  astragalus,  or  ankle-bone,*  is  the  uppermost  bone  of  the 
tarsus,  the  second  in  size,  and  the  only  one  of  the  foot  which  articu- 
lates with  the  bones  of  the  leg.  It  rests  beneath  on  the  calcaneum,  and 
articulates  in  il^>nt  with  the  scaphoid  bone.  Its  long  axis  is  fore  and 
all,  and  it  is  of  less  height  than  transverse  breadth.  Its  posterior 
portion,  or  body,  is  irregularly  quadrate,  and  is  embraced  above  and 
at  the  sides  by  the  tibia  and  fibula,  with  which  it  forms  the  ankle-joint. 
The  upper  articular  surface,  for  the  tibia,  is  fore  and  aft  convex  and 
feebly  grooved,  and  is  transversely  nearly  straight.  Articular  sur- 
faces also  extend  downward  upon  the  sides  for  the  malleoli,  the  depth 
on  the  outer  side  being  more  than  double  that  on  tho  inner  side. 

'  Inferior  peroneo-tibial  Brticulatian. 

*  L.  malleoli  lateralis,  anterior  and  posterior. 

'  Membrana  interoisea;  lif^mentum  interouaum. 

*  Talui ;  m  tesKm  or  balisu ;  sling-bone ;  buckle.bone. 
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Beneath  the  body  ia  nn  articular  surface  for  the  calcaneutn,  concave 
obliquely  from  behind  forward  and  outward,  and  nearly  straight  in 
the  opposite  direction.     In  advance  of  the  body  a  conspicuous  pro- 
cess is  the  head,  which  is  separated  from 
Fio.  106.  ^^^  former  by  a  somewhat  narrowed  and 

roughened  portion,  the  neck.  The  fh>nt 
of  the  head  presents  a  convex  articular  eur- 
&ce  for  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  continuous 
with  it  beneath  is  a  narrower  articular  facet 
for  the  sustentacle  of  the  calcaneum.  Be- 
neath the  body  a  groove,'  widening  out- 
wardly in  a  fossa,  separates  the  two  calca- 
nean  articular  surfaces,  and  accommodates 
the  intertarsal  ligament,  which  connects 
the  astragalus  with  the  calcaneum.  The 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body  forms  a 
transverse  ridge,  which  is  grooved  for  the 
passage  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  hallucal 
flexor.  The  inner  side  of  the  body,  extend- 
ing forward  and  upward  on  the  head,  ex- 
hibits a  roughened  porous  surface  for  liga- 
mentous attachment. 
n™.,,™r.r.oFTH«B,oBT  The  calcancum,  or  heel-bone,'  the 
largest  bone  of  the  tarsus,  forma  the  pos- 
terior extremity  of  the  foot,  at  its  fore  part 
above  supports  the  astragalus,  and  in  front 
articulates  with  the  cuboid  bone.  It  is  irreg- 
ularly oblong,  with  its  long  axis  fore  and 
aft,  and  its  depth,  for  the  most  part,  greater 
than  its  width. 

Theposterior  half  of  the  bone  forms  its  tuberosity,*  which  projects 
behind  the  ankle-joint  and  forms  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  The 
tuberosity  is  laterally  compressed,  cylindroid  and  quadrilateral,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  thickened  convex  knob,  which  is  roughened  below  for  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  while  it  ia  sloped  off  above  and 
smooth  for  the  reception  of  a  bursa  intervening  between  the  tendon 
and  the  bone.  Beneath,  the  tuberosity  is  produced  into  a  pair  of  emi- 
nences, the  internal  and  external  tubercles,*  of  which  the  former  is 
much  larger  than  the  latter.  The  upper  part  of  the  tuberosity  is  nar- 
rowest, is  convex  transversely,  and  concave  fore  and  aft,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  interval  between  the  ankle-joint  and  the  Achilles 
tendon. 

The  calcaneum  above,  in  advance  of  its  tuberosity,  preaenta  a  large 


and  cctocnneirorni  bonea ;  8,  cu- 
botd  bone :  9.  melaUn&l  bonea : 
10, 11,  plulangei  of  tbe  great  toe: 
11, 18,  14.  pbiUuigea  of  the  olhei 


i»lcar  pedis. 
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foHBa  partially  resting  on  a  proceBS,  the  sustentacle,'  which  overhangs 
the  inner  side  of  the  bone.     The  fossa  exhibits  two  articular  facets, 
separated   by  a  roughened  tract,  which  descends   obliquely  on   the 
susteotacle  aod  widens  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  bone.'    The  posterior  larger  facet  F'"-  '**■ 

slopes  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward,  is  convex  in 
its  descent,  and  nearly  flat  transversely, 
and  articulates  with  the  under  part  of  the 
body  of  the  astragalus.  The  anterior 
facet,  longer  and  much  narrower,  slopes 
in  the  same  direction  on  the  sustentacle, 
is  concave  in  its  descent,  and  flat  trans- 
versely, and  articulates  with  the  under 
part  of  tbe  bead  of  the  astragalus.  The 
tract'  separating  the  facets  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  aetragalns,  and  accom- 
modates the  strong  intertarsal  ligament 
connecting  the  two  bones. 

The  anterior  extremity  of  the  calca- 
neum  in  front  presents  a  vertical,  trilat- 
eral facet,  which  articulates  with  the 
cuboid  bone.  It  is  concave  from  above 
downward,  and  convex  transversely. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  calcanenm 
forms  an  nneven  vertical  plane,  which, 
for  tbe  most  part,  is  subcutaneous.  The 
inner  surface,  less  of  a  plane  vertically 
tlian  the  former,  between  the  tuberosity 
and  the  sustentacle,  forms  a  deep  con- 
cavity,* which  is  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward and  forward,  and  accommodates  the 

flexor  tendons,  vessels,  and  nerves  in  their  course  ffom  the  back  of  the 
leg  to  the  sole.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  concavity,  beneath  the  sus- 
tentacle, is  a  curved  groove,  which  gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the 
long  ballucal  flexor. 

Tbe  inferior  part  of  the  calcaneum  forms  a  thick,  transversely  con- 
vex ridge,  which  converges  fVom  tbe  tubercles  beneath  the  tuberosity 
to  an  anterior  tubercle,  which  gives  attachment  to  tbe  long  plantar 
ligament. 

Tbe  scaphoid  bone'  occupies  the  inner  part  of  the  tarsus  in  front 


Itrof  Ihe  calruieum:  2,  oul«r  fece 
Of  the  wme :  3,  tmwve  toi  the  tendon 
or  the  long  billucil  Seioi;  4,  beul 
of  the  umgalua :  6.  icaphold  bone ; 
S.IlitubenHlty;  T,  B,  9,  ento-.  meso-. 
andeclocuneirorni  bonea;  10,  cuboid 
bone;  11,  Iti  grpove  for  the  tendon 
of  the  loDg  perone&l  miucle:  12, 
meli.tunl  bones;  IS,  One  row  of 
phklAnges;  U.  kcod<1  nnr:  is,  tbiid 
row ;  10,  lut  phalanx  of  the  great 


>  Suitentaculum  Uli ;  processus  lateralis  ;  lateral  or  lesser  process. 

*  Greater  proceaa. 

■  Sulcus  ralcanei ;  i.  intsrarticukris. 

*  Knootitj.         *  Oa  scaphoideum  or  acaphoides ;  os  oaviculare;  nnviculnr  bone. 
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of  the  astragalus  and  with  the  cuneiform  bones  in  tW>iit  of  it.  It  ia 
tranEversely  ovoid  in  outline,  with  a  poeterior,  elliptical  concave  artic- 
ular surface  for  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  a  convex  articular  sur- 
fece  in  front  divided  into  three  facets  for  the  cuneiform  bones.  The 
upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  roughened  for  ligamentous  attachment. 
The  outer  extremity,  usually  roughened  for  attachment  to  the  adjacent 
cuboid  bone,  occasionally,  also,  exhibits  a  small  facet  for  articulating 
with  the  latter.  The  inner  extremity  is  formed  by  a  thickened  tuber- 
osity, which  is  directed  downward,  and  receives  the  insertion  of  the 
tendon  of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle. 

The  cuboid  bone '  occupies  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  tarsus,  ex- 
ternally to  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones,  and  in  advance  of  the 
calcaneum.  Behind,  it  presents  a  vertical,  trilateral  articular  surface 
for  the  latter,  and  in  front  another,  divided  into  two  facets  for  the  outer 
two  metatarsal  bones.  The  inner  surtbce  ia  broad  and  uneven,  and  at 
its  upper  middle  portion  presents  an  articular  facet  for  the  ectocunei- 
forro  bone.  The  remaining  roughened  portion  of  the  surihce  gives 
attachment  to  interosseous  ligaments.  Sometimes  its  upper  portion 
presents  a  small  facet  for  articuUtion  with  the  scaphoid  bone.  The 
upper  surl^e  forms  a  roughened  plane  inclining  downward,  forward, 
and  outward.  The  inferior  surface,  broad  and  uneven,  is  crossed 
obliquely  from  without  inward  and  forward  by  a  ridge-like  tuber- 
osity,' which  is  more  prominent  and  smooth  at  the  outer  extremity. 
In  advance  of  the  tuberosity  is  a.  groove,*  which  accommodates  the 
tendon  of  the  long  peroneal  muscle,  while  a  patella-like  thickening 
of  the  tendon  p\aya  on  the  smooth  prominence  of  the  tuberosity.  Be- 
hind the  tubercle  the  surihce  is  depressed,  and  gives  attachment  to  liga- 
ments. The  outer  shortest  border  of  the  bone  preeenta  a  notch,  which 
is  the  commencement  of  the  groove  beneath. 

The  cuneiform  bones,  named  from  their  wedge  shape,  form  a 
transverse  row  at  the  inner  fore  part  of  the  tarsus,  in  which  they 
occupy  the  most  advanced  position,  and  articulate  with  the  inner  four 
metatarsal  bones.  Their  upper  surface,  roughened  planes,  oontributes 
to  form  the  convex  back  of  the  instep.  Their  posterior  border  forme 
a  transverse  curved  line ;  their  anterior  border  an  irregular  line,  most 
forward  with  the  entocuneiform  and  least  with  the  mesocuneiform 
bone. 

The  entocuneiform  bone,*  the  largest  of  the  series,  is  the  most 
advanced  in  position  of  the  tarsal  bones.  The  narrow  border  of  the 
wedge  is  directed  upward,  and  the  base  downward,  where  it  forms  a 
thick,  convex  tuberosity,  which  is  situated  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
tarsus  and  gives  insertion  to  the  tendons  of  the  tibial  muscles.     The 

'  Of  cuboideum  or  cuboidei. 

'  Tuberositaa  cuboidei.  '  Sulcus  peronei. 

'  Internal  cuneiform  bone ;  oi  cuneifonne 
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upper  eurface  looka  inwardly,  and  the  lower  surface  is  directed  out- 
wardly ilk  the  sole.  The  posterior  surface  presents  a  trilateral  concave 
facet,  which  articulates  with  the  scaphoid  bone ;  the  anterior  surface  a 
largo  rcniform  facet,  convex  from  abovo  downward  and  nearly  straight 
trausversely,  for  articulating  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  sur- 
face just  beneath  the  upper  outer  border  exhibits  an  elliptical  articular 
facet  divided  into  two  portions  for  the  mesocuneitoi'm  and  second  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

The  mesocuneiform  bone,'  the  smallest  of  the  series  and  less 
advanced  in  position,  has  its  ncariy  square  base  upward,  and  its  narrow 
border  downward  in  the  sole.  The  opposite  sides  are  uneven,  and 
exhibit  smooth  facets  above  for  ai-ticulation  with  the  contiguous  cunei- 
form bones.  The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  exhibit  triangular 
vertical  facets  for  articulation  behind  with  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  in 
front  with  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 

The  ectocunciform  bone'  resembles  the  former  in  shape  and 
relative  position  of  the  wedge.  Its  ba«e  above  presents  an  oblong 
rectangular  plane,  and  the  lower  narrow  border  of  the  bone  forms  in 
the  sole  a  thick  fore  and  aft  ridge  for  tendinous  and  ligamentous  attach- 
ment. Behind,  the  bone  presents  a  quadrate,  vertical  articular  surface 
for  the  scaphoid  bone.  A  similar  surface  in  fVont  articulates  with  the 
third  metatarsal  hone,  and  is  continuous  at  the  upper  angles  laterally 
with  small  facets  for  the  adjoining  metatarsal  bones.  The  lateral  sur- 
faces of  the  bone  are  broad,  uneven  planes,  which  present  an  articular 
facet  at  their  upper  back  portion  for  the  contiguous  cuboid  and  meso- 
cuneiform  bones. 

THE  MEPATABSDS. 

The  five  bones  of  the  metatarsus  are  arranged  in  a  row  parallel 
with  one  another,  and  are  distinguished  by  number  according  to  their 
position  fVoni  within  outward.  They  have  the  same  general  construc- 
tion as  the  metacarpal  bones,  with  a  trilateral  shaft,  in  each  case  a  dif- 
ferent base,  and  a  quadrate  hem  i spheroidal  head,  impressed  at  the  sides 
by  the  attachment  of  lateral  ligaments. 

The  first  metatarsal  bone,  shorter  than  the  others,  is  much  more 
thick  or  robust.  It  extends  farthest  forward,  but  not  so  far  back  as 
the  others.  It  la  much  longer  and  thicker  than  the  corresponding 
metacarpal  hone.  Its  shaft  is  trilateral  cylindroid,  and  is  less  com- 
pressed laterally  than  in  the  other  metatarsals.  Its  most  prominent 
borders  are  below,  estcrnal  and  internal.  The  upper  and  outer  surfaces 
are  transversely  conve.t  and  more  continuou.x ;  the  lower  .'•urfaco  is  more 
flattened  and  inclines  inwardly.  The  base  forms  the  larger  extremity, 
is  vertically  oval,  and  pi-escnts  behind  a  rcniform,  somewhat  concave. 


lOlfonnG  medium  or  secundum. 
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articular  surface  for  the  cnlocuneiform  bone.  Its  lower  extremity 
OQlwurdly  is  produced  in  a  tuberowity,  whioh  receives  the  insertion  of 
the  tendon  of  the  long  peroneal  mu8cle.  The  bead  is  square  hemi- 
spherical, with  he  convex  articular  surface  in  front  for  the  first  phalanx. 
Below,  the  articular  surface  presents  a  median  ridge,  and  on  each  side 
a  prolongation  for  the  play  of  the  sesamoid  bones. 

The  remaining  four  metatarsal  bones,  larger  and  of  much  more 
slender  proportions  than  the  first  oue,  are  also  more  nearly  like  one  an- 
other. They  slightly  and  successively  decrease  in  length,  and  extend 
farther  hack,  but  not  so  far  Ibrward  as  the  first  one.  In  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bones,  they  are  of  more  nearly  the 
same  length,  more  slender,  and  have  the  shaft  more  tapering,  and  ending 
in  a  smaller,  laterally  compressed  head.  They  are  thickest  at  the  base, 
and  the  shaft  narrows  forward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  head. 
The  more  prominent  borders  of  the  shall  are  above  and  below,  and 
the  lateral  surfaces  are  flattened  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inter- 
osseous muscles.  The  base  is  larger  than  the  head,  and  deepest  verti- 
cally except  in  the  last  one,  in  which  the  greater  diameter  is  trans- 
verse. Beneath,  it  is  produced  in  a  roughened  tubercle  for  ligamen- 
tous attachment.  The  head  is  quadrate,  deeper  than  wide,  and  with  a 
convex  articular  surface  notched  beneath. 

The  second  and  third  metatarsals  are  more  nearly  alike  than  they 
are  to  the  succeeding  ones,  which  also  more  nearlj'  resemble  each  other. 
The  base  ie  unlike  in  all,  but  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  the  same,  except 
that  in  the  former  two  the  shaft  is  more  uniform,  and  in  the  latter  it  is 
more  spread  outwardly  approaching  the  base. 

The  second  metatarsal  has  a  triangular  base,  with  an  articular  facet 
behind  for  the  mcsocuneiform  bone,  another  at  the  upper  angle  on 
the  inner  side  for  the  entocuneiform  bone,  and  a  pair  on  the  outer 
side,  each  usually  subdivided,  for  articulating  with  the  contiguous 
borders  of  the  cctocuneiform  and  third  metatarsal  bones. 

The  third  metatarsal  has  a  more  quadrate  base,  with  a  large  facet 
behind  for  the  ectocunoiform  bone,  and  usually  two  small  ones  on  the 
inner  side,  and  a  considerable  one  on  the  outer  side,  for  the  contiguous 
metatarsals. 

The  fourth  metatarsal  also  has  a  quadrate  base,  with  a  facet  behind 
for  the  cuboid  bone,  and  lateral  ones  nearly  as  large,  the  inner  for  the 
cctocuneiform  and  third  metatarsal,  and  the  outer  for  the  last  meta- 
tarsal. 

The  fifth  metatarsal  has  a  transversely  ovoid  base,  with  the  imrrow 
extremity  produced  in  a  roughened  tuberosity,  which  is  directed  out- 
ward and  upward,  and  affords  insertion  to  the  short  peroneal  tendon. 
Internal  to  the  tuberosity  is  a  flat  facet  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid 
bone,  and  continuous  with  it  on  the  inner  side  another  facet  for  the 
contiguous  metataitial  bone. 
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THB  DtOITS. 

The  digits  of  the  foot  are  constructed  like  those  of  the  hand,  the 
first  one  of  two  phalangon,  with  a  pair  of  HCHanioid  bones,  the  othent 
ciK-h  of  three  phalanges.  The  digits  of  tho  foot,  or  tuce,  ara  diistin- 
guinhed  by  number  in  succession.  Tho  phalanges  in  general  conform 
to  those  of  tho  hand,  but  are  loss  well  developed. 

The  phalanges  of  the  first  or  great  toe,  or  hallux,  differ  but 
slightly  in  length  fVom  tUoHO  of  the  thumb,  hut  are  othorwino  of  much 
mora  robust  proportion.  The  phalaages  of  the  other  toes  ara  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  fingers.  Those  of  the  first  row  have  their 
shaft  of  less  proportionate  width  to  their  depth,  so  that  they  apjwar 
more  uarron'ed  between  the  extromitiea.  In  tho  succeeding  rows  the 
shaft  of  the  phalanges  is  generally  so  little  produced  as  to  appear 
but  little  more  than  a  constriction  between  the  extramitiea.  This  in 
especially  the  case  in  the  outer  two  toes ;  and  sometimes  in  the  fifth, 
or  little  toe,  the  two  phalanges  ara  ankyloscd. 

The  sesamoid  bones  consist  of  a  pair  of  little  oval  bones,  which 
are  placed  beneath  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  with  which 
they  articulate,  and  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe.  They  ara  embedded  in  the  tendons  of  the  short  hallucal 
flexor,  .hut  their  articular  surface  is  Invested  with  cartilage.  Occasion- 
ally smaller  sesamoid  bones  are  found  in  a  corresponding  position  of 
the  other  toes.  They  also  occur  in  other  positions  in  tho  tendons. 
Thus,  not  imfVeqiieotly  one  is  found  in  the  long  peroneal  tendon  where 
it  plays  ovvr  the  tubei-osJty  of  the  cuboid  bone,  and  another  in  the 
tendon  of  tho  posterior  tibial  muscle  near  its  insertion. 

THE  FOOT. 
The  foot  is  placed  st  a  right  angle  to  the  leg,  with  which  it  articu- 
lates at  the  posterior  third  to  form  the  ankle-joint,  and  thence  projects 
behind  to  form  tho  heel.     It  is  nairowest  in  the  latter  position,  highest 
at  tho  ankie-joint,  and  thence  spraads  laterally  and  slants  off  to  the 

The  dorsum,  or  back  of  the  foot,  is  convex,  and  inclines  chiefly 
forward  and  outward  from  in  front  of  the  ankle-joint,  or  instep,  whicii 
corresponds  with  the  fore  part  of  tho  tarsus.  The  pla^t^l^  surface, 
or  sole,  extends  the  entire  length  and  braadth  of  tho  foot,  and  is  con- 
cave or  arehed.  The  oxtramitios  of  the  arch  and  its  outer  part,  formed 
successively  by  the  calcanuum,  cuboid,  last  metatarsal  bone,  and  pha- 
langes, nearly  reach  a  level,  or  rast  on  the  ground.  The  inner  part  of  tho 
aroh  is  open,  and  forms  tho  hollow  of  the  foot.  A  largo,  irregular, 
lunDcl-tiko  passage,  the  tarsal  sinus,  traverses  the  tarsus  from  the 
outer  side  inward  and  backward,  between  the  astragalus  and  calcancnm. 
Its  foro  part  communicates,  between  the  two  latter  and  the  scaphoid 
and  cuboid  hones,  with  the  solo.     It  i.-t  occupied  by  the  intcrtarsul  liga- 
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ment.  A  large  interval  in  tbe  sole,  between  the  eustentacle  of  the 
calcanoam  and  the  ecaplioid,  leaves  exposed  a  portion  of  the  anterior 
articular  isurfaee  of  the  head  of  the  scaphoid  bono,  and  is  closed  by  the 
inferior  culcaneo-scaphoid  ligament. 

OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  BONES  OF  THE  FOOT. 
In  the  development  of  the  bones  of  the  foot,  the  centres  of  ossifi- 
cation make  their  appearance  at  different  periods.  A  centre  appears  in 
the  calcaneum  about  the  sixth  month  of  fcetal  life,  and  one  appears 
for  an  epiphysis  to  tbe  extremity  of  the  tuberosity  not  until  about  the 
ninth  year  subsequently.  A  centre  for  the  nstragalns  appears  about 
the  seventh  month  )  one  for  the  cuboid  about  the  time  of  birth ;  for 
the  ectocuneiform  in  the  first  year ;  for  the  entocuneifonn  in  the  third 
year ;  and  for  tbe  mesocuneiform  and  scaphoid  about  the  fourth  year. 
The  epiphysis  of  the  calcaneum  coalesces  about  the  sixteenth  year. 
The  metatarsals  and  phalanges  accord  in  their  development  vrith  the 
corresponding  bones  of  the  band,  though  the  ossification  and  coales- 
cence of  epiphyses  may  occur  a  little  later. 

ANKLE-JOINT. 
The  ankle-joint,'  or  ankle,  is  formed  by  the  distal  ends. of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  embracing  the  upper  and  lateral  articular  surfaces  of 
the  body  of  the  astragalus.  It  is  a  hinge-joint,  which  only  permits  of 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  foot  od  the  Ic^.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  ca|>- 
sular  ligament,  reinforced  by  strong  lateral  ligamcnttt. 


External  v[E\r  oi-  the  ri 
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The  fore  part*  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  a  broad,  thin  membrane, 
attached  above  to  the  lip  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  below  to  the  neck  of  the  astragalus.     It  in  loose  in  the 


'  Articulalio  pedis  ;  u.  lalo-trunilis.  '  Anterior  or  tibio-tunal  lig&pient 
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flexed  condition  of  the  foot,  and  ia  rendered  tenne  when  this  is  ex- 
tended. It  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  teodona  of  the  digital  exten- 
sors, the  anterior  tibial  and  third  peroneal  muscles,  which  lie  in  front 
of  it.  The  back  part '  of  the  ligament  is  a  short  membrane  extending 
between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the 
articular  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  Fia.  109. 

above  and  the  ridge  of  the  astragalus  below. 

The  internal  lateral  ligament'  is  a 
strong,  triangular,  membranous  band,  the 
fibres  of  which  descend  and  radiate  lW>m 
the  border  of  the  internal  malleolus  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  astragalus,  the  sustentacle 
of  the  calcaneura,  and  the  scaphoid  bone. 
It  is  crossed  by  the  tendons  of  the  poste- 
rior tibial  and  long  digital  flexor  muscles. 

The  external  lateral  ligament*  con- 
sists of  three  widely -divergent  bands,* 
which  proceed  IVom  the  apex  and  fossa       powtbiobtiiwoi 

„       ,  ..11  .  .  TlBIO-nBlJLABiNDil 

of  the  external  maUeolus :  one  in  advance  inteio«eaai  n 

to  the  neck  of  the  astragalus,  the  second  »>»ncii  of  the  pMWrior  obio-flboiM 

behmd  to  the  postenor  ndge  of  the  lat^  „eiit  or  the  ankie-joiui;  &.  e.  po* 

ter,  and  the  third  obliquely  downward  and  wrior  m-i  middle  b«ndi  of  me  ax- 

b«;kw»ni  to  the  <,ul«r  Bide  of  the  ml«>-  S;^;;i;'«.':'SS;.l..Tri 

neum  near  its  middle.  cuieam. 

The   synovial   membrane,   besides  in- 
vesting the  ankle-joint  in  the  usual  manner,  gives  an  offset  to  the  in- 
ferior tibio-fibuhtr  articulation. 

ABTICULATI0N8  OP  THE  TAESUS. 

The  astragalus  forms  with  the  rest  of  the  tarsus  two  distinct  joints, 
separated  by  the  intertarsal  ligament,  and  distinguished  tVom  the  bones 
which  enter  into  their  formation,  as  the  astragalo-calcanean  and  as- 
tragalo-caicaneo-scaphoid  articulations.  Each  forms  a  distinct  synovial 
cavity. 

The  intertarsal  ligament*  forms  a  broad,  thick  partition  occu- 
pying the  tarsal  sinus,  and  consists  of  fibrous  bundles,  which  extend 
between  the  contigaous  grooves  of  the  astragalus  and  calcaaeum  and 
connect  the  two  bones  firmly  together. 

The  astragalo-calcanean  articulation,*  situated  behind  the  in- 
tertarsal ligament,  is  formed  by  the  concave  articular  facet  of  the  body 
of  the  astragalus  and  the  convex  facet  of  the  calcaneum  below  and 
behind.     From  the  position  of  the  intertarsal  ligament  in  fVont  it  is 

'  PoiterioT  ligament.  *  Internal  Uteni  or  deltoid  lig. ;  1.  cBlcaaoo-tibiale. 

■  ExUnul  lateral  1.  •  L   flbulare  tali  ant.,  poat,  ct  caluanei. 

*  L.  interlaneum ;  I.  btlo-calcaneum  inturoueum.  ■  Art.  talo-calcsaea. 
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enclosed  by  a  short  capsular  ligament  behind,  and  is  strengthened  at 
tho  sides  by  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle. 

The  astragalo-calcaneo-scaphoid  articulation '  is  a  ball-and- 
socket  joint,  of  which  the  ball  is  formed  by  the  head  of  the  astragalus 
and  the  socket  by  the  sustentacle  of  tho 
calcanenm  behind,  the  scaphoid  in  front, 
and  the  inferior  catcaneo- scaphoid 
ligament  *  beneath.  The  latter  is  a  thick, 
dense  membrane,  partially  fibro-cartilagi- 
nouB,  and  rarely  partially  ossified,  bridg- 
ing over  the  interval  between  tho  inner 
border  of  the  sustentacle  of  thecalcaneum 
and  the  under  part  of  the  scaphoid  bone. 
It  articulates  with  the  under  part  of  the 
head  of  the  astragalus,  and  is  internally 
connected  with  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  ankle.  The  tendon  of  the 
posterior  tibial  muscle  passes  over  it  he- 
neath.  Tbe  external  calcaneo-scaphoid 
ligament  *  consists  of  interosseous  bundles 
passing  obliquely  between  tho  inner  border 
of  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  calcanenm 
and  the  contiguous  outer  border  of  the 
scaphoid  bone.  The  upper  part  of  the 
articulation  is  closed  by  the  astragalo- 
uferiorui^nm^aci^b"     scBptioid  ligament,*  a  thin  membrane 


LlOAMDrra  or  THE 
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3.  icipbold  bone ;  4,    long  pli 
llgBment;  b,  Infeiiorcaloneocuboid 
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be  inurted  Into  ihc  flrtt  meti.uim     formed  between  the  fore  part  of  the  cal- 
'""        n^.w™!!     canonm  and  the  cuboid  bone,  and  has  a 


ligamenu    which  passes  between  tbe  neck  of  tbe  as- 
tragalus and  the   upper   surface  of   the 


The  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation  is 


bone;  9.  opsulaT  llgami 


form  bone;  10,  plantar  ligament,     Synovial  cavity  enclosed   by  8  capsular 
ligament  reinforced  by  tbe  following: 

The  superior  calcaneo-cuboid  liga- 
ment/ a  thin,  narrow  band  passing  be- 
tween the  contiguous  surfaces  above  of 
tbe  calcaneum  and  cuboid  bone. 

The  inferior  calcaneo-cuboid  liga- 
ment,* a  broad,  strong  band  which  extends  from  tho  anterior  tubercle 
beneath  the  calcaneum  to  the  contiguous  under  surface  and  tuberosity 
of  the  cuboid  bone. 


baring  ibe  mme  relaUonihlp  wl 
the  metaUno-pbalangeal  and  pha- 
langeal articulations  that  tbe  ante- 
rior ligament  bai  with  tbe  corre- 
sponding JolnU  or  the  dngen;  11, 
lateral  ligamenta;  12.  transTerBe  liga- 
ment: 18.  lateral  llgamenla  of  the 
pbalangeal  aiticulatioDB. 


'  Art.  Ullo-cal.  scaphoidea ;  a. 

*  Superior  cal.-Ecaph.  lig. 

*  L.  calcaneo-cuboideum  dorsale. 


•  Inl«mal  calcaneo-Kaphoid  littaraent. 
<  L.  ta1o-«capboldeuin. 

*  Short  CAloaneo-cubold  lignnient. 
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The  iotemal  calcaneo-cuboid  ligament,'  a  thick,  strong  band, 
springs  IVom  the  fossa  at  the  inner  tore  part  of  the  calcaneum,  and 
proceeds  forward  to  be  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cuboid  bone. 

Accessory  to  this  articulation  is  the  long  plantar  ligament,*  a 
strong,  fibrous  band  which  proceeds  fcoia  the  ridge  beneath  the  cal- 
caneum. est«nding  iVom  its  posterior  tubercles  to  the  anterior  tubercle, 
and  thence  passing  forward  and  expanding,  it  is  attached  to  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  cuboid  bone  and  the  bases  of  the  intermediate  three  meta- 
tarsal bones.  Crossing  over  the  groove  of  the  cuboid  bone,  it  forms 
with  it  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  long  peroneal  tendon. 

The  calcaneo-cuboid  articulation  allows  of  slight  rotary  motion. 

Articulations  of  the  five  smaller  metatarsal  bones  with  one 
another  and  with  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  opposed  articular  surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  hones, 
those  between  the  latter  and  between  the  ectocuneiform  and  cuboid 
bone,  have  a  common  synovial  cavity.  This  communicates  between  the 
meso-  and  ectocuneiform  bones  with  the  cavity  between  the  latter  and 
the  second  and  third  metatarsal  bones,  extending  also  between  these 
and  likewise  between  the  third  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones.  A  distinct 
synovial  cavity  is  formed  between  the  cuboid  and  outer  two  metatarsal 
bones,  extending  also  between  the  latt«r.  A  third  cavity  is  also  formed 
between  the  enlocuneiform  and  first  metatarsal  bones.  The  three  ar- 
ticulations are  enclosed  by  llgamenta,  which  are  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  their  position  as  dorsal,  plantar,  and  interosseous  ligaments. 
The  dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments  are  short  bands  which  connect 
the  adjacent  bones,  and  generally  accord  with  them  In  number  and  rela- 
tive direction.  Thus,  they  proceed  fWtm  the  scaphoid  to  the  cuneiform 
bones,  fVom  these  to  the  inner  three  metatarsals,  and  fVom  the  cuboid 
to  the  outer  two  metataFsals.  Others  pass  transversely  between  the 
cuneiform  bones,  between  the  outer  of  these  and  the  cuboid,  and  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones.  The  interosseous  liga- 
ments consist  of  short  fibres  connecting  the  adjoining  surfaces  in  the 
intervals  of  the  bones.  Of  these  a  strong  one  unites  the  contiguous 
surfaces  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones ;  othere  in  the  same  manner 
occupy  the  intervals,  and  unite  the  cuneiform  bones  with  each  other 
and  with  the  cuboid  bone ;  a  third  set  consists  of  a  strong  one  con- 
necting the  entocuneiform  and  second  metatarsal,  and  one  passing 
(h>m  each  side  of  the  ectocuneiform  to  the  latter  and  the  third  meta- 
tarsal bone;  and  a  fourth  set  consists  of  those  between  and  uniting 
the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 

The  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  are  loosely  conjoined  by  the 
transverse  metatarsal  ligament,  a  band  which  extends  across  the 
sole,  and  ia  connected  with  the  plantar  portion  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments of  the  metatarso-phalangcal  articulations, 

>  lotenMeoui  calcuwo-cubMd  ligHinenl.  '  Long  c«laineo-<.-ubaid  ligament. 
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The  metatareo-phalangeitl  and  the  phalangeal  articulatiooe  of  the 
toes  have  the  same  cODstruction  as  thoBe  of  the  fingers. 

The  articuUtion  of  the  astragalus  with  the  calcaneum  allows  a 
limited  rotary  motion.  That  formed  by  these  boaea,  together  with  the 
scaphoid  and  cuboid  bone,  permits  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  to  be 
moved  downward  and  inward  or  upward  and  outward,  as  in  the  inver- 
sion and  eversioD  of  the  sole.  The  articulations  between  the  smaller 
tarsal  bones  and  the  metatarsal  bones  are  more  or  less  restricted  to 
gliding  motion,  which  is  most  marked  with  the  first  and  last  meta- 
tarsal bones.  The  movements  of  the  toe- joints  are  like  those  of  the 
fingers. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  OONNBOnVB  TISSUBS. 

The  body  is  largely  composed  of  parts  which  serve  to  conoect,  sup- 
port, and  protect  other  p&rta,  and  are  chiefly  composed  of  an  exceed- 
ingly tenacious  fibrous  material,  named  from  it«  structure  and  flinction 
the  fibro-connective  tissue.  It  is  the  essential  constituent  of  most  lig- 
aments, the  tendons,  aponeuroses,  and  fascife,  the  periosteum  and  peri- 
chondrium, the  dura  and  sclerotica,  the  outer  tunic  and  sheath  of  blood- 
vessels, the  sheath  of  nerves,  the  submucous  and  subaerous  tissues,  the 
areolar  and  parenchymatous  tissues,  the  albuginea,  and  the  dermis. 
All  these,  together  with  the  elastic  ligaments,  are  commonly  diatin* 
guished  as  connective  tissues. 

FIBRO-CONNECTIVE  TISSUE. 
The  fibro-connective  tissue,'  or  simply  the  fibrous  tissue, 
when  viewed  through  the  microscope  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  narrow 
bundles  of  exceedingly  fine  filaments  or  fibres,  which  are  transparent 
and  homogeneous,  simple  or  unbranched,  running  parallel,  and  ranging 
from  the  -j^^  to  the  -^^  of  a  millimetre  in  thickness.  The  fila- 
ments are  held  together  by  a  transparent  homogeneous  cement  or 
matrix  not  distinctly  separable  fh>m  them.  The  bundles  are  of  vari- 
able size,  and  may  be  associated  in  variable  larger  bundles,  which 
may  divide  and  mutually  intersect  one  another.  The  bundles  are  also 
united  by  a  homogeneous  matrix,  and  the  lai^r  bundles  in  addition 
may  be  connected  by  smaller  ones.  They  may  be  arranged  parallel 
with  one  another,  as  in  tendons,  aponeuroses,,  and  band-like  ligaments, 
or  they  may  intersect  one  another  in  different  directions,  as  in  fasciie, 
the  dermis,  and  other  fibrous  structures.  The  bundles  of  fibres  exhibit 
a  waving  or  undulating  course,  which  is  due  to  slight  contraction,  and 
disappears  with  the  same  degree  of  extension.  This  condition  gives 
rise  to  the  appearance  of  altwnate  dark  and  light  striie  across  tendons, 
which  is  obliterated  on  slight  stretching.  The  fibro-connective  tissue, 
on  the  application  of  acetic  acid,  swells,  becomes  more  translucent, 
and  to  a  great  extent  loses  its  fibrous  appearance.  When  the  ordinary 
connective  tissues  are  boiled  in  water  the  fibro-connective  tissue  is 
almost  entu^ly  resolved  into  gelatin,  and  hence  is  said  to  be  a  col- 


'  nbroui  or  flbrillU'  connective  tiuue ;  white  fibrous  tbsue ;  c< 
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lagenous  subBtancc.     These  tiesues  are  the  source  of  glue,  and  are  the 
basiB  of  jellies  and  soups. 


BCKDUB  OP  FIBRO-CON^BITnTIt  TVBCK  FBON  PlBRIXntlirECriVB  TmUB.    1.  (TOID  *   (Oldl- 

A  uojiHiNT.  p«rd(ll]r  iinnT«lled  Into  tbdt     noua  coid  of  the  right  venmcle  o/  the  beut; 
coDsUtDeot  Bbra.  2,  from  *  ponton  of  the  dunu 

In  the  various  connective  tissues  above  named,  besides  the  chief 
clement  described,  thej-  contain  more  or  leas  elastic  tissue.'  This  is 
obscured  by  the  preeeoce  of  the  predominant  tissue,  but  when  a  speci- 
men prepared  for  the  microscope  is  submitted  to  acetic  acid,  this 
renders  the  elastic  tissue  distinctly  visible.  It  appears  as  well-defined 
fibres  of  variable  thickness,  generally  comparatively  coarse,  and  never 
so  fine  as  the  fihiments  of  fibro-connective  tissue.  The  fibres  also  anas- 
tomose in  a  reticular  manner,  and  the  broken  extremities  appear  more 
or  lesB  curled  and  blunt  at  the  ende.  The  elastic  tissue  occupies  the 
intervals  of  the  fibro-conneetive- tissue  bundles,  sometimes  embracing 
them  in  nets,  and  occasionally  turning  spirally  around  them. 

A  constant  structural  element  of  the  fibro-con  nee  live  tissues  is  the 
Bo-calied  connective -tissue  corpuscle.  This  is  ordinarily  a  flat- 
tened cell  or  thin  plate,  often  with  one  or  several  thin  of^ts  ftvm  the 
broad  surfaces,  and  dividing  irregularly  at  the  borders  into  branching 
processes.  The  corpuscles  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  connective-tissue 
bundles,  and  conjoin  by  their  branches.  In  sections  of  the  tissue  they 
appear  as  elongated,  spindle-shaped  branching  bodies,  or  in  an  opposite 
direction  as  irregular  stellate  bodies.  On  free  surfaces  of  connective- 
tissue  structures,  as  exemplified  on  tendons  and  aponeuroses,  the  flat- 
tened connective- tissue  corpuscles  do  not  branch,  but  conjoin  by  their 
contiguous  margins  in  the  manner  of  endothelial  cells.    The  corpus- 

'  Yellow  elastic  tissue. 
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files  are  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  clear  protoplasm  with  a 
central  more  granular  mass  and  a  large  oval  nucleus.' 

Other  cells  are  observed  in  the  connective  tissues  whose  character 
is  not  very  obvious,  except  certuin 
smaller  ones  which   are  endowed  "' 

with    amoeboid    movement     and  i 

are  evidently  migratory  colorless  } 

blood-corpuseles.  < 

Blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  ' 

nerves  occur  in  all  the  connective 
tissues,  but  in  very  different  pro- 
portions, being  few  and  small  in 
ligaments,  tendons,  and  fascice, 
while  they  are  numerous  in  the 
periosteum  and  dura,  and  are  all 
in  greater  abundance  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  and  dermis.  Gen-  FiB»™>».Ecriv«  ™sl-e  from  ben^ih  the 
uinular  Uguneiil  of  the  wriit.  uid  peiUlnlng 
erally,  however,  they  simply  pass  to  the  (rnoiitl  tbeath  or  the  flexor  tendani. 
throuffh  and  are  supiwrted  by  the  Trwied  with  acetic  »oid.  Tbe  d«rk«  un«,  i. 
°  .  -"    ,  ''   ,  2, 3,  exhibit  fibre*  of  the  mingled  cdutlctlBae. 

connective    tissue,    and    are    des- 
tined to  supply  other  parts,  while  in  their  course  they  fUrnish  a  few 
small  ones  to  the  fibro-connective-tisBue  structure. 

AREOLAR   TISSUE. 

The  loosest  condition  of  fibro-connectivo  tissue  constitutes  the  are- 
olar tissue,'  which  is  named  from  the  circumstance  that  ita  com- 
ponent bundles  tnteisect  one  another  and  include  a  multitude  of  freely 
communicating  clefts  or  areolce.  Of  this  character  are  the  entire  super- 
ficial fascia  investing  the  body  beneath  the  skin,  together  with  ita  at- 
tachment to  the  latter  and  to  the  deep  fascia;  the  submucoufi  and 
subserous  tissues;  tbe  sheaths  of  blood-vessels  and  their  attachments; 
similar  envelopes  of  the  lymphatics,  together  with  accumulations  of 
the  same  material  1n  various  recesses  and  intervals  of  the  muscles  and 
other  organs;  the  sheaths  of  nerves  and  the  connecting  material  of 
their  fibres;  the  connecting  material  of  the  muscles,  of  their  fleshy 
bundles,  and  of  their  sheaths,  together  with  contiguous  parts ;  and 
the  parenchjrma  of  organs,  such  as  that  which  associates  the  lobules 
and  follicles  of  glands  and  the  lobules  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  Thus 
the  areolar  tissue  is  widely  distributed,  and  generally  serves  to  hold 
parts  together,  to  contribute  to  their  strength,  to  convey  and  support 
the  principal  vessels  and  nerves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  of 
limited  movement  among  all  the  parts  concerned. 


CoDoective  liuue ;  cellular  tiuue ;  tela  cellulosa  or  cellularis ;  reticulated,  Bl- 
Uminaled,  or  porous  tiuue ;  cellular  or  reticular  substance. 
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The  flbro-connective-tisHue  liundlee  of  the  areolar  tissue  vary  ^ 
Bizo,  and  interlace  in  every  direction.  The  density  or  laxii 
e  areolar  tissue  mainly  depends  on  the  size  of  its  constituent  bu 
id  the  closeneBs  with  which  they  are  associated.  They  are  mii 
ith  variable  proportions  of  fine,  reticular  fibres  of  elautic  tissue, 
nneotive- tissue  corpuscles  and  other  corpuscles.  The  clefl-IJke  : 
aces  are  occupied  by  lymphatic  moisture,  in  which  a  few  ly 
rpuscles  move  about.  They  are  readily  infiated  with  air,  in  » 
ndition  the  areolar  tissue  appears  whit«  and  fleecy,  and  com] 
'  delicate,  transparent  vesicles  of  variable  size.  It  is  from  the 
immunieation  of  these  intorspacos  that  liquids  so  readily  pervad 
>dy,  as  the  serum  of  dropsy,  the  extravasation  of  blood  from  inj 
'  the  vessels,  the  pervasion  of  pus  in  abscesses,  and  the  infillr 
'urine  in  rupture  of  the  urethra.    The  areolar  tissue  is  the  cbiel 

w.„   111  '''"■  "5. 


f  accumulations  of  adipose  tissue  or  fat,  with  the  disappearani 
rhieh  it  collapses  or  becomes  more  compact.  From  its  consti 
laterial  and  arrangement,  it  is  endowed  with  considerable  ten 
nd  extensibility,  which  admirably  adapt  it  for  the  union  of 
without  interfering  with  their  movements  or  variable  changes  in 

The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  various  connective  tissues  are  a 
ntirely  those  which  traverse  and  are  supported  by  these  tissu 
heir  course  to  other  parts. 

The  fibro-connecttve  tissue  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  organi 
ues,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  holding  parts  tog 
nd  protecting  them,  and  of  communicating  muscular  power  to 
0  be  moved.    Advantage  has  been  taken  of  its  qualities  in  the 
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and  thus  the  dermis,  or  connective-tissue  layer  of  the  skin  of  animals, 
forms  that  most  important  material,  leather,  and  the  similar  layer  of 
the  intestines  forms  the  strongest  of  cords,  called  catgut.  Our  early 
ancestors  also  found  tendons  and  raw  hide  the  best  materials  for  bow- 
strings and  for  cords  to  bind  thmgs  together. 

Flexible  at  all  times,  the  connective  tissues  are  more  or  less  ex- 
tensible and  inextensible  according  to  the  arrangement  of  their  con- 
stituent bundles.  The  band-like  ligaments  are  composed  of  compact 
parallel  bundles,  which  are  inextensible,  and  thus  hold  the  bones  6rmly 
■  together  and  prevent  them  from  being  pulled  apart.  Tendons  and 
aponeuroses,  likewise,  are  composed  of  parallel  bundles,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  are  perfectly  inextensible,  so  that  they  communi- 
cate the  power  of  their  muscles  to  the  parts  to  be  moved  without  any 
loss  which  would  occur  in  stretching  them.  In  the  connective-tissue 
layers  of  the  hollow  viscera,  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  sheaths  of 
muscles,  and  in  capsular  ligaments,  the  diagonal  intersection  of  the 
widely-spread  bundles  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  while  permitting  lim- 
ited extensibihty  and  expansion,  preserves  the  integrity  of  the  parts. 

ELASTIC  TISSUE. 

Besides  the  variable  proportions  of  elastic  tissue  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  different  connective  tissues  indicated,  it  enters 
largely  into  the  walls  of  the  blood-  and  lymphatic  vessels,  especially 
the  arteries,  in  the  ligaments  of  the  larynx, 
the  vocal  cords,  and  in  the  submucous  tracheal 
and  bronchial  tissue,  and  it  almost  wholly 
composes  the  vertebral  elastic  ligaments.  In 
four-footed  mammals  it  forms  the  nuchal  liga- 
ment, which  is  intended  to  sustain  the  head 
and  thus  economize  muscular  power.  In  ani- 
mals in  which  the  head  is  unusually  large  or 
weighted  with  great  antlers,  or  tusks,  as  in  the 
elk  and  elephant,  the  ligament,  composed  of 
compact  elastic  tissue,  is  of  huge  proportions. 
In  man,  in  whom  the  bead  is  balanced  on  the 
spine,  the  same  ligament  is  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  mere  partition  of  fibro-connective 
tissue  between  the  muscles  at  the  sides  of  the 
back  of  the  neck.  tof*^  "'^"'^  '""  **'' 

In   the   large    herbivorous   quadnipeds,  a    uibni  irohes,  ooniisting  of 
thick,  strong  membrane  of  elastic  tissue  aids     "*"«   »n»atonnHiiig  fibre*; 
in  the  support  of  the  pendent  abdomen ;   in 
man  it  is  represented  only  by  the  deeper  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  tissue  is  highly  elastic,  approaching  in  this 
respect  india-rubber.     It  is  buff-yellow  in  color,  and  opaque. 
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In  the  yellow  ligaments  of  the  vertebne,  id  which  the  elastic  tissue 
IB  presented  in  its  purest  condition,  it  is  composed  of  lon^tudlnal  par- 
allel fibres  in  bundles,  collected  into  variably  larger  prismatic  bundles 
united  by  ordinary  fibro-connoctive  tissue,  which  also  penetrates  among 
the  fibres  of  the  elastic  tissue,  These  fibres  are  comparatively  coarse, 
tolerably  uniform,  about  ^^^  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  prismatic, 
nearly  straight  or  flexuose,  and  mutually  forking  and  intersecting  in 
their  course.  From  the  latter  condition  the  tissue  in  longitudinal  sec- 
tion appears  reticular,  with  the  meshes  as  narrow  lanceolate  fissures. 
The  fibres  are  transparent  and  homogeneous.  When  broken  they  curl 
at  the  extremities  and  end  abruptly,  indicating  a  degree  of  fmgility, 
though  they  are  highly  flexible  and  extensible.  In  some  structures  the 
ehistic  nets  are  composed  of  fine  fibres  with  wide  iutorvals.     In  the 

Fto.  117. 


vocal  membrane  and  in  most  areolar  tissues  the  fibres  are  exceedingly 
fine.  In  other  parts  the  fibres  are  larger  and  broader,  and  the  intervals 
proportionately  small,  so  that  the  tissue  may  appear  to  be  a  homogene- 
ous membrane  with  rounded  apertures,  as  in  the  fenestrated  membrane 
of  blood-vessels. 

The  blood-vessels  of  elastic  tissue,  in  its  purest  condition,  as  in  the 
yellow  vertebral  ligaments,  are  comparatively  few.  They  run  in  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue,  and  communicate  with  capillaries  between 
the  smaller  bundles  of  the  elastic  tissue.  Lymphatic  vessels  pursue 
the  same  course. 

ADIPOSE  OR  PAT  TISSUE. 

The  adipose  or  fat  tissue  is  an  important,  though  not  an  essen- 
tial, structural  element  of  the  body ;  nor  does  it  alone  form  any  dis- 
tinct or  separate  organ.  Its  quantity  is  very  variable,  and  is  more 
or  less  related  with  differences  of  age,  sex,  habit,  health,  and  other 
conditions.  Commonly  most  abundant  in  the  infant  and  the  mature 
female,  in  the  emaciation  of  disease  or  through  starvation  it  may  dis- 
appear almost  completely ;  and  sometimes  in  a  condition  of  apparent 
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health  it  may  accumulate  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
ease in  itself.  It  is  usually  associated  with  the  looser  forms  of  fibro- 
conoecttve  tissue  and  the  blood-vessels,  and  accompanies  these  in  their 
distribution  through  other  organs. 

The  adipose  tissue  commonly  forms  a  considerable  and  continuous 
layer'  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  for  the  most  part  occupying  the 
more  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  thence  extending 
into  the   meshes  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  dermis.     In   this  posi- 
tion it  is  most  abundant  in  the  infant  and  mature  female,  giving  to 
them  their  characteristic  rounded  symmetry 
of  shape.      Ordinarily  it  accumulates  most 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  breast,  the  abdomen, 
and  the    buttocks.    In  the  palms  of   the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  it  serves  as  an 
elastic  cushion   to  moderate   the  influence 
of  pressure   on    the    important    parts   be- 
neath, and  in  th^e  positions  it  is  most  per- 
sistent, and   is  even  retained   in   ordinary 
emaciation.     It  also  occupies  the  intervals 
of  muscles,   the    hollows   of   the   temples, 
cheeks,  and  other  similar  places ;  and  it  fills 
the  interspaces  of  the  eyeball  with  its  mus- 
cles and  other  important  organs  of  the  orbit. 
Its  disappearance  in  emaciation  gives  rise  to 

the    sunken   temples,   cheeks,   and    eyes  so       adik«b  tubub,  wnu  cdmnkc- 

characteristic  of  many  diseases.  J"""  ™ub,  from  the  >up^d.i 

*  MKla  or  the  abdomen;   hlgblr 

Adipose    tissue    also    collects    along     the      magnlSed.  Thegroupaoffkl-yei' 

course  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and     '«'«'  »™  ot^rved  contained  in 
^  ,  , ,  „  , ,      ,  the  meahes  o(  coaDecUve  Uaue. 

IS  often  conspicuous  along  those  of  the  heart 

and  intestines.     It  often  accumulates  to  a  considerable  degree  between 

the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  around  the  intestines  and  the  kidneys, 

and  in  a  great  measure  in  these  positions  contributes  to  produce  the 

protuberant  abdomen  of  corpulent  persons.      It  likewise  fills  up  the 

intervals  around  the  articulations,  and  occupies  the  interior  of  some 

of  the  synovial  fringes ;  it  also  forms  the  soft,  yellow  marrow  of  the 

bones. 

The  adipose  tissue  in  the  living  body  is  usually  a  pale  yellow,  soft 
substance,  varying  in  consistence  and  tenacity  in  proportion  to  the 
fibro-connective  tissue  with  which  it  is  associated.  It  is  most  consist- 
ent in  the  sabcutaneouB  fat,  and  is  softest  in  the  yellow  marrow  of  the 
bones.  In  the  dead  body,  with  the  reduction  of  the  temperature  it 
becomes  solidified  and  harder. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  composed  of  little  vesicles  filled  with  an  oil  or 
liquid  tint,  and  these  vesicles  are  collected  in  little  groups  sustained  by 

iPanniculuB  adiposus. 
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bundles  of  fibrcMmnoective  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  The  groups  of 
vesicles  are  collected  into  larger  and  larger  masses,  which  preseot  a 
more  or  leas  lobulated  appearance,  and  are  supported  in  the  meshes  of 
a  Hbro-connective-t issue  matrix. 

The  fat-vesicles  are  spherical  or  oval  cells,  usually  rendered  more 
or  less  polyhedral  by  mutual  pressure,  and  commonly  range  from  the 
y^  to  the  s^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  fat-cell  consists  of  a  delicate,  transparent,  homogeneous,  mem- 
branous wall,  distended  with  a  single  clear  globule  of  homogeneous  oil 
or  liquid  fat.  Ordinarily,  nothing  further  is  visible  in  the  structure 
of  the  fat  cell,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  in  each  cell  the  oil-globule 
is  enveloped  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  film  of  protoplasm,  next  the 
wall.  To  one  side  of  the  cell  a  flattened,  elliptical  nucleus  is  embedded 
in  the  protoplasm. 

In  emaciation  from  disease  or  starvation,  the  oil-globule  of  the  fat- 
cell  undergoes  diminution,  and  may  entirely  disappear,  and  be  substi- 
tuted by  a  serous  liquid. 

The  fat-cells  are  derived  from  cells  of  protoplasm,  and  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  transformation  of  lymphoid  cells,  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, and  the  marrow-cells  of  bones. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  the  capil- 
laries of  which  form  a  delicate,  reticular  sponge,  enclosing  in  its  meshes 
single  fat-cells  or  groups  of  several  cells.  Nerves  pass  through  adipose 
tissue  in  their  course  to  other  parts,  but  appear  not  to  be  distributed  to 
its  structure. 

THE  CARTILAGES, 

The  cartilages,  or  gristles,  are  of  three  kinds, — those  composed  of 
pure  cartilage;  and  the  fibro-cartilages  and  elastic  cartilages,  which 
are  composed  of  variable  proportions  of  the  former  tissue  with  fibro- 
conncctive  or  elastic  tissue. 

CARTILAOE. 

Cartilage,  true  or  hyaline  cartilage,  is  a  dense,  bluish-white,  or 
sometimes  yellowish-white,  pearly  substance,  of  less  hardness  than 
bone.  Apparently  homogeneous  and  opaque,  or  slightly  translucent, 
it  is  elastic  and  highly  flexible,  but  inextcnsible,  and,  though  of  firm 
consistence,  is  less  tenacious  than  flbro-connective  tissue.  Easily  cut, 
in  thin  slices  it  is  translucent  or  transparent,  more  or  less  opalescent, 
and  to  the  naked  eye  homogeneous.  Like  the  flbro-connective  tissue, 
when  dried  it  is  exceedingly  hard,  yellow,  and  translucent,  but  readily 
imbibes  water,  and  resumes  its  original  condition. 

The  physical  properties  of  cartilage  render  it  well  adapted  to  its 
purposes.  It  enters  mostly  into  the  construction  of  the  skeleton,  and 
in  all  the  more  movable  joints  invests  the  free  surfaces  of  the  bones, 
providing  them  with  an  clastic  covering  which  facilitates  motion  and 
moderates  the  force  of  concussion.    It  also  composes  the  costal  cartilages. 
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it«  of  a  spheroid  or  ovoid.  The  at 
>mpo8ing  them  is  evidently  that  wl 
ision  of  originaiiy  single,  spberica 

Lhe  groups  or  columns  of  ceils  in 
or  less  perpendicularly  to  the  i>ur 
level  they  are  irregularly  obliqu 
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,  3,  p<ut  ii  tawardi  Uie  (ilerlor  lurbce,  whei 

of  groupa  of  c«lli  u«  ■mniol  ptnltrl  to  II 

ar-  lower  part  It  lowitdn  lhe  Interior,  whei 

Ing  groupa  ara  amnged  nrUcaJlr  to  the  tret 

ce :  Ikcei ;  blghlf  magnified. 

"■>-  relation  with  the  former;  and 
„^  proaching  the  fVee  surface  of 
"I"  cartilage  they  become  horiro 
„^  or  parallel  with  the  latter. 
n-  also  flattened,  as  if  influenced 
pressure  during  their  produc 
and  growth.  In  the  cosUl  ci 
be  groups  in  general  have  a  vaHi 
interior,  and  gradually  become  pan 
n  the  same  direction  as  the}'  appn 

ists  of  translucent  protoplasm,  fail 
nt,  homogeneous  wall,  which  is  blen 
ummonly  in  scarcely  to  be  distinguis 
nucleus,  and  not  unfrequently  on 
nucleu-t  contains  a  clear  nucleopli 
;leoli. 
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By  the  imbibition  of  water  or  other  liquids,  or  by  the  action  of 
electricity,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cartilage-corpuacie  Bhrinks  from  ita 
wall  into  an  irregular  mass,  enclosing  the  nucleus. 

The  articular  cartilages  are  thin  plates  which  invest  the  articular 
surfaces  of  bones,  the  structures  of  the  two  being  continuous.  The 
osseous  structure  extends  into  the  cartilage  in  a  multitude  of  minuto 
irregular  points  and  ridges,  and  molecules  of  bone-earth  extend  still 
farther  into  the  cartilage  and  envelop  the  deepest  stratum  of  cartilage- 
corpuscles.  Onarticulareminences  the  cartilages  are  thickest  centrally, 
and  thin  away  at  the  periphery,  and  in  articular  cavities  the  reverse 
condition  exists.  The  fVee  surface  of  these  cartilages  is  devoid  of  any 
especial  investment,  hut  at  the  margin  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
fibro-connective  tissue  of  the  adjacent  synovial  membrane,  and  many 
of  the  contiguous  cartilage-corpuscles  are  provided  with  branching 
processes,  and  appear  to  be  transitional  in  character  with  the  neigh- 
boring connective-tissue  corpuscles.  The  articular  cartilages  ai'c  de- 
void of  vessels,  but  dilated  capillary  loops  of  the  subjacent  bone  reach 
their  attached  surface,  and  a  zone  of  fine  capillaries  from  the  vessels 
of  the  adjacent  synovial  membrane  surround  their  circumference. 

The  articular  cartilages  retain  their  character  through  life,  and, 
together  with  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  are  alone  deserving  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  called  permanent  cartilages. 

The  costal  cartilages,  which  are  the  thickest  examples  of  cartilage, 
besides  their  perichondrium  furnished  with  nutrient  blood-vessels  are 
pervaded  by  a  few  narrow  canals,  mostly  longitudinal,  which  give 
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omtre.  To  tbe  left,  which  wu  towaidg  Uie  exterior  BurfBce,  the  s">iii»  of  corpturlea 
ue  embedded  Id  >  bomogeneoua  malrlx :  toward*  the  ilsht,  the  matili  has  asBumed 
*  decidedly  flbroui  chantclet.   Specimen  from  an  adult  of  atxiul  forty  yean  of  age. 

passage  to  similar  vessels,  but  these  do  not  farther  enter  the  cartilagi- 
nous tissue.  These  cartilages  in  the  advance  of  life  undergo  change, 
becoming  more  rigid  and  hard  from  the  deposit  of  bone-earth  in  the 
matrix.  The  deposit  takes  place  irregularlj',  occurring  earlier  and 
most  abundantly  contiguous  to  the  osseous  connections  of  thc  carti- 
lages. The  process  of  deposit,  called  calcification,  rarely  extends 
completely  throughout  the  cartilage!>. 

The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  towai-ds  the  middle  of  life  undergo 
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ange,  and  gradually  become  more  or  leas  completely  ossified. 

ange  occure  later  in  the  female. 

When  cartilages  are  f^ctured  In  life  they  usually  become  reu' 
fibro -connective  tieeue,  which  often  is  subsequently  converted 

The  true  cartilages  yield  chondrin  on  long  boiling,  a  material  ha 
ferent  chemical  reactions  fVom  gelatin. 

F\  BRO-C  A  RT  t  L  A  QE. 

Fibro -cartilage  is  composed  chiefly  of  fibro-connective  tissue, 
mall  and  variable  proportion  of  embedded  cartilage-corpuscles, 
le  cartilage,  it  possesses  great  firmness  and  elasticity  without  e: 
lility,  but  is  more  flexible  and  tenacious.  It  cuts  with  more  reaisti 
d  presents  a  compact  fibrous  structure.  The  fibro-cartilages  ai 
lows  : 

1.  The  interarticular  fibro-cartilages.  These  occur  in  the  ar 
ions  of  the  mandible,  clavicle,  wrist,  and  knee.  They  occupy 
nerval  of  the  articular  cartilages,  and  conform  to  their  opposed 
:e8.  They  are  plated,  thinning  towards  the  centre,  with  the  surl 
!e  and  smooth,  and  the  peripheral  border  attached  to  the  cape 
ament.  whence  the  contiguous  synovial  membrane  is  reflected  oo 
irgin  of  the  free  surfaces.  In  the  joints  of  the  mandible  and  cla' 
ey  are  disks;  in  the  wrist-joint  the  fibro-cartilage  is  triangular; 
the  knee-joint  there  are  two,  named  tVom  their  shape  the  semili 
rtilages. 

These  fibro-cartilages  are  mainly  composed  of  bundles  of  fibro- 
ctive  tissue,  interlacing  and  compactly  felted  together,  without  ii 
ces  such  as  exist  in  ligaments  and  tendons.  On  the  free  surfacee 
■ucture  assumes  more  the  character  of  true  cartilage.  The  cartil 
rpusclcs  are  comparatively  few,  and  scattered  among  the  fibro- 
ctive-tissue  bundles,  often  single,  but  more  iVequently  in  pairs,  ha 
B  appearance  of  being  derived  through  the  division  of  originally  si 
lis.    Tbcy  possess  the  same  character  as  those  of  true  cartilage. 

The  interarticular  cartilages  not  only  adapt  but  aid  in  maintaii 
a  apposition  of  the  articular  cartilages,  moderate  pressure  upon  ll 
d  facilitate  the  gliding  movement  of  the  joints. 

2.  The  connecting  fibro-cartilages  unite  the  opposed  artic 
rfaces  of  the  vertebral  centra  and  of  the  pubes,  giving  the  an 
iions  limited  flexibility.  They  are  the  intervertebral  and  the  ii 
ibic  disks,  and  are  immediately  continuous  with  tbin  plates  of 
rtilage  investing  the  bones.  The  intervertebral  disks  mainly 
it  of  numerous  concentric  layers  of  fibro-connective -tissue  bum 
e  interior  of  which  gradually  merge  into  a  central  tenacious  \ 
ith  the  fibro-connective-t issue  bundles  are  associated  scattered  c 
i;c-corpuscIes,  which  are  more  abundant  in  the  interior  layers 
ooching  the  central  pulp.     The  corpuscles,  usually  in  groups  of 
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or  tbree  or  more,  exhibit  a  concentric  laminar  atructure,  and  many 
are  provided  with  long  branching  proceaaea.  The  central  pulp  conaiats 
of  a  reticular  cell-structure  in  a  soft  fibrous  matrix,  probably  derived 
trotn  the  cells  of  the  chorda  dorsalia  of  the  embryo.  It  frequently 
occupies  an  exceedingly  irregular  apace,  with  an  interior  lacerated 
villoua  Burface,  resembling  the  subcutaneous  synovial  bursfe,  like  that 
apon  the  patella.  The  disk  of  the  pubic  symphysis  approximates  in 
structure  the  intervertebral  disks. 

3.  The  circumferential  fibro-cajtilages  consist  of  bands  which 
extend  the  margin  of  articular  cavities,  serving  to  increase  their  depth, 
as  in  the  glenoid  ligament  surrounding  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the 
cotyloid  ligament  surrounding  the  acetabulum. 

4.  The  investing  Sbro-cartilagea  conaiat  of  thin  layers,  lining 
grooves  of  the  bones  which  give  passage  to  tendons. 

5.  The  palpebral  cartilagea,  or  tarsi,  serve  to  preserve  the  form 
of  the  eyelids,  and  consist  almost  entirely  of  closely-compacted  bundles 
of  fibro-connective  tiaaue. 

The  fibro-cartilages  are  devoid  of  vessels  beyond  their  attached 
surfaces.  Like  the  connective  tissues,  they  yield  gelatin  on  boiling, 
indicating  the  great  predominance  of  the  fibro-connective  tissue. 

ELASTIC   CABTILAQZ. 

Elastic  cartilage,  in  appearance  more  nearly  resembling  true  car- 
tilage than  the  former,  is  intermediate  in  tenacity  and  flexibility,  and 
is  represented  by  the  auricular  cartilage,  that  of  the  eustachian  tube, 
the  epiglottic  cartilage,  and  the  cornicles  of  the  larj'nx. 

It  is  composed  of  a  matrix  of  elastic  tissue  embedded  in  a  more 
homogeneous  or  faintly  granular  substance,  mingled  with  numerous 
cartilage-corpuscles.      The    fibres 

of  elastic  tissue  are  cloaely  felted,  ^i"-  '24 

and  freely  anastomose  with  one 
another.  The  cartilage-corpuscles, 
commonly  in  pairs,  are  scattered 
irregularly  among  the  matrix  of 
elastic  fibrous  tissue,  and  are  each 
enveloped  with  a  clearer  layer  of 
the  homogeneous  substance.  The 
ehistic  cartilages  are  invested  with 
a  vascular  perichondrium.  bktion  o^  elastic  cartilage  tkok  the 

All    the  cartilages  appear  to  be      bedded  in  ■  Ubiwu  ni«lrli.    l.  aiterfor  mr- 

devoidof  nerves,  as  they  are  of  vos-     licB.wherouieceitaKepBimiieitoitia.iowanto 

,         mL  .   .    ■■     '  -II  the  middle.    Hlgbl]>  muDlOed. 

Bels.     They  are  totally  insensible.  ^^ 

FASCIA. 
A  fascia  is  a  membrane  of  variable  texture,  more  or  less  compact 
or  looae,   and  composed   of  interwoven   bundles  of  fibro-connective 
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tiBBue.  The  faacis  form  a  covering  or  inreetment  for  the  muscles  and 
other  organs,  serving  to  protect  and  retain  them  together,  give  them 
attachment,  and  at  the  same  time  support  and  convey  vessels  and 
nerves  to  them. 

The  principal  faeciffi,  named  from  their  relative  position  the  super- 
ficial and  the  deep,  succeed  each  other  beneath  the  skin,  and  invest 
the  body  like  additional  integuments. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  a  membrane  of  loose  fibrous  structure, 
situated  immediately  beneath  the  etcin,  and'  connecting  it  with  the 
deeper  parte.  It  varies  in  thickness,  compactness,  and  distinctness 
in  different  positions.  For  the  most  part  it  consists  of  two  closely- 
united  layers,  of  which  the  more  superficial '  is  of  looser  texture  and 
serves  as  the  matrix  of  the  subcutaneous  &t.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  latter,  as  in  lean  persons,  it  becomes  more  distioctly  mem- 
branous. The  deeper  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  is  more  compact, 
and  coDtains  the  principal  superficial  vessels,  especially  veins,  and  the 
trunks  of  the  cutaneous  nerves.  It  is  comparatively  free  from  tiit, 
but  also  becomes  more  or  less  pervaded  with  this  material  in  obesity. 
In  certain  positions,  as  the  eyelids,  lips,  anus,  penis,  and  scrotum,  the 
superficial  fascia  is  always  destitute  of  Hit;  but  in  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  it  is  constantly  present. 

The  deep  fascia  is  usually  a  more  dense  and  strong  layer  of  fibro- 
connective  tissue,  closely  enveloping  the  muscles  and  forming  a  nearly 
continuous  covering  to  the  body  beneath  the  superficial  fascia,  to  which 
it  is  attached.  It  is  also  tightly  attached  to  subcutaneous  processes  and 
borders  of  bones  where  it  is  continuous  with  their  periosteum.  It  varies 
greatly  in  thickness  and  strength  in  different  positions,  and  in  many  as- 
sumes more  or  less  the  character  of  an  aponeurosis,*  affording  partial 
attachment  to  muscles,  or  actually  becoming  continuous  with  the  apo- 
neurosis or  tendons  of  the  latter.  From  the  inner  surface  of  the  deep 
fascia,  lamiitsa  extend  between  the  muscles  and  become  attached  to 
contiguous  bony  borders,  forming  the  so-called  intermuscular  par- 
titions, which  also  afford  attachment  to  muscles.  When  the  latter 
are  not  attached  to  the  fascia  this  is  adherent  by  loose  connective 
tissue,  which  does  not  interfere  with  the  muscular  movements.  In  the 
vicinity  of  some  of  the  joints  the  deep  fhscia  is  strengthened  by  trans- 
verse bands  which  arch  over  bony  grooves,  attached  to  their  borders, 
and  convert  them  into  canals  for  the  passage  of  tendons.  Such  bands 
constitute  the  annular  and  vaginal  ligaments. 

'  Panniculus  adipoBiu.  *  Aponeurosis  of 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  UUBODLAB   SYSTBM. 

The  muscles  are  the  chief  organs  of  motion  in  all  the  higher 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  for  this  power  depend  on  a  peculiar  suhBtance 
composed  of  special  fibres,  which  are  the  esaential  element  of  structure 
of  the  muscular  tissue.  In  the  living  condition  the  muscle-fibres 
possess  the  quality  of  sbrinking  or  contracting,  and  perhaps  also  of 
actively  elongating  or  expanding,  under  a  variety  of  causes  or  stimuli 
which  may  impress  them.  Thus,  the  muscles  contract  under  mechani- 
cal irritation,  chemical  agency,  the  electric  current,  and  extremes  of 
temperature.  Ordinarily,  in  the  living  animal  they  display  their 
motive  power  under  impressions  which  proceed  directly  fVom  the 
nervous  system.  A  single  muscle-fibre  is  an  independent  motor  power, 
and  may  act  alone  or  in  concert  with  others ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be 
physiologically  regarded  as  a  muscle,  as  much  aa  any  of  the  collec- 
tions of  muscle-fibAs  which  are  commonly  distinguished  and  specially 
named  as  muscles. 

All  the  more  obvious  movements  in  the  higher  animals  are  pro- 
duced by  muscles,  as  those  of  locomotion  and  prehension,  and  those 
concerned  in  the  fVinctions  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  the  circulation 
and  the  respiration,  and  others.  Hany  of  the  muscles,  like  those  of 
locomotion,  prehension,  and  respiration,  are  ordinarily  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  animal  and  act  intentionally,  or  through 
the  will  or  volition,  and  are  hence  called  voluntary  muscles,  though 
they  may  act  under  other  stimuli,  and  in  many  cases  do  so  habitually, 
as  in  those  of  respiration.  Other  muscles  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  will,  as  those  of  the  circulatory  and  digestive  apparatus,  and  are 
thence  called  the  involuntary  muscles.  The  two  kinds  of  muscles  not 
only  difi'er  in  the  ordinary  mode  in  which  they  are  excited  to  activity, 
but  also  differ  in  anatomical  characters. 

The  muscular  tissue  is  one  of  the  most  important  characteristics 
of  the  higher  animals  in  contradistinction  to  plants.  The  latter  de- 
rive all  the  material  of  their  composition  directly  fVom  the  air,  water, 
and  soil,  in  which  they  are  incessantly  enveloped,  and  are  therefore  in 
general  stationary  in  position.  The  animal  derives  its  chief  materials 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  plant,  and  hence  the  neceaaity  of  motors 
to  enable  it  to  apply  to  the  latter  as  occasion  requires.  The  muscular 
tissue  is  familiarly  known  as  the  flesh,  or  meat,  of  animals,  and  it  is 
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tho  substance  which  on  tbo  whole  fitrniehes  the  most  important  food  of 
man,  &b  it  contains  in  the  least  bulk  and  in  the  most  assimilable  con- 
dition the  greatest  amount  of  material  of  which  his  body  is  composed. 

The  muscles  vary  greatlj  in  sise,  and  are  ordinarily  proportioned 
to  the  work  or  movement  to  be  performed,  and  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated with  their  activity  that  they  increase  or  decrease  with  the  latter. 
Thus  exercise  enlarges  the  muscles,  and  inactivity  reduces  thehi. 

The  smallest  muscles  are  microscopic,  and  may  consist  of  a  single 
muscle-fibre ;  the  larger  ones  (insist  of  bundles  of  muscle-fibres,  which 
bundles  may  be  isolated,  arranged  in  layers,  or  collected  into  larger  and 
larger  bundles.  The  various  muscles,  ordinarily  distinguished  as  such, 
vary  greatly  in  size,  form,  and  distioctness,  and  they  more  or  less  con- 
form to  the  position  they  occupy.  Thus,  on  the  limbs  they  appear  dis- 
tinct and  mostly  of  elongated  forms,  on  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  broad 
layers,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera  and  vessels  as  concentric 
Isminie. 

The  voluntary  muscles  are  especially  characterized  by  the  regular 
transverse,  striped  condition  of  their  fibres,  whence  they  ai-o  called 
striped  muscle-fibres,  or  striped  muscles,  while  in  the  involun- 
tary muscles  generally  the  fibres  exhibit  no  such  stripes,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished as  unstriped  muscle-fibres  or  unstriped  muscles. 
The  heart,  though  an  involuntary  muscle,  is  composed  of  striped 
muscle-fibres ;  but  those  are  otherwise  peculiar,  and  will  be  described 
as  the  cardiac  muscular  tissue. 

THE   UNSTRIPED  OB  INVOLUNTARY  MUSCLES. 

The  unstriped  or  involuntary  muscles'  in  general  form  com- 
ponent layers  of  the  walls  of  the  hollow  viscera,  as  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  uterus;  and  likewise  in  the 
blood-vessels,  the  air-passages,  and  in  glandular  ducts.  They  also 
enter  into  the  construction  of  the  skin,  the  iris,  and  other  parts  to  be 
described  hereafter. 

Unstriped  muscle-fibres'  constitute  the  simplest  kind  of  mus- 
cular tissue.  Each  fibre  is  a  variably  elongated,  fusiform,  nucleated 
cell,  straight  or  slightly  dexuose,  rounded  prismatic  and  often  flat- 
tened, and  tapering  at  the  ends.  The  fibres  exhibit  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly longitudinal  striated  appearance,  and  are  composed  of  a  corre- 
sponding fibrillar  sarcous  substance,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  delicate  and 
closely-adherent  sheath,  the  sarcolemma,  which  is  homogeneous  and 
elastic.     The  nucleus  of  each  fibre  is  commonly  central  and  elliptical. 

The  unstriped  muscle-fibres  differ  greatly  in  length  and  propor- 
tionate width  in  different  organs  and  parts.  They  are  longest  and 
thickest  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels,  and  are  shortest  and  pro- 
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portionately  wider  in  the  coats  of  tfae  blood-vesHels,  in  which  they  are 
sometimes  divided  or  irregular  at  the  ends.  They  are  collected  into 
smaller  or  larger  bundles,  and  these  again  in  many  positioDs  form  con- 


tinuous layers.  The  fibres  of  a  bundle  are  imbricated,  and  adhere 
together  by  a  cemeoting  substance  like  that  which  unites  the  epithelial 
and  endothelial  cells.  The  bundles  of  rouscle-fibres  are  sheathed  and 
united  by  ordinary  connective  tissue. 

THE  8TBIPED  OB  VOLUNTARY  MITSCLBS. 
The  Striped  or  voluntary  muscles  generally  form  distinct  fleshy 
mosses,  which  are  mostly  attached  to  the  bones  and  other  parts  by 
means  of  fibrous  structures,  named  aponeuroses  and  tendous.  They 
vary  greatly  in  size,  proportions,  and  shape.  Thus,  tboro  are  long  and 
short  muscles,  brood  and  narrow,  thick  and  thin,  cylindrical,  band-like, 
fusiform,  triangular,  rhomboid,  square,  and  circular  muscles.  The  sar- 
torius  muscle  is  nearly  two  feet  in  length ;  the  stapedius  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch.  The  attachments  of  the  muscles  are  the  points 
from  which  and  on  which  they  act ;  the  commonly  more  fixed  point, 
generally  thot  nearest  the 


axis  of  the  body,  is  called 
the  origin,  while  the  oppo- 
site point,  or  that  commonly 
moved  by  the  muscle,  is  the 
inBcrtion.  The  terms  ore 
relative,  for  the  muscle  may 
act  from  either  extremity; 
and  only  in  a  few  instances, 
as  in  some  of  those  of  the 
face,  do  they  act  invariably  TBimn 
fW)ro  the  fixed  bony  attach-  peariogM 
ment  upon  the  movable  soft    "^  flbmnB 

In  the  construction  of 
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)tiB<itlng  or  prlm&ry  bundles  or  muEcle-nbrea; 
eiied  cylindrlesl  secnndary  buuille,  conetaUng 
J7  bundles  ofmuKle-fibres:  d.  «emndary  uid 

4L„  a i,_ e  .u. primary  liundlei  in  onlilne:  e,  shcaUi  or  tbe  lUQacle, 

the  fleshy  mass  or  the  mus-     ''    .  ,-. _,,    ,,' 

cte,  called  its  belly,  the  raus- 

cle-fibrcB  are  collected  into  smaller  and  larger  bundles,  called  primary 

and  secondary  bundles,  or  fascicles.'    These  ntoy  be  collected  into 

1  Fuciculi ;  lacerti. 
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still  larger  onea,  producing  coarse- looking  rauacleB,  as  exemplified  by 
the  great  gluteal  muscle. 

The  muscle-fibres  are  generally  parallel  with  one  another  in  the 
same  fascicle,  and  the  fascicles  pursue  the  same  course  or  are  more  or 
less  convergent.  Commonly,  they  proceed  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  muscle,  straight  or  convei^ent ;  but  in  many  cases  they  pursue  a 
more  or  leas  slanting  course  across  the  general  direction  of  the  muscle. 
In  some  of  the  longest  muscles,  as  the  sartorius  and  gracilis,  the  fleshy 
fascicles  run  parallel  with  one  another  throughout  their  entire  length. 
In  others,  comparatively  short  fascicles  proceed  obliquely  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  tendon  of  origin  and  converge  to  that  of  insertion,  pro- 
ducing an  appearance  like  a  feather,  whence  the  name  of  penniform 
muscle,'  as  exemplified  by  the  femoral  rectus.  In  some  the  fascicles 
proceed  in  the  same  way  from  one  side  of  a  tendon  to  another,  pro- 
ducing a  semipcDniform  muscle,'  as  the  semimembranosus  muscle. 

The  tissue  of  the  voluntar}'  muscles,  as  well  as  some  others,  is  com- 
posed of  striped  muscle-fibres.*    These  commi^nly  consist  of  narrow, 
straight  columns,  which  are  variably  pris- 
^"^'  ^^^-  matic,  with  rounded  borders  and  tapering 

^  ^  extremities.    Exceptionally,  in  the  muscles 

of  the  tongue  and  face,  many  of  them 
branch  at  their  insertion  into  the  mucous 
membrane  and  skin.  In  the  same  muscle, 
generally,  they  approximate  some  uniform- 
*  ity,  though  many  present  considerable  dif- 

ference in  size,  which  is  especially  the  case 
in  different  parts  of  the   body.      In  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  they  are 
much  larger  than  in  those  of  the  face;  in 
the  former  ranging  from  j^  to  ^^  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  in  the  latter  from  ^^^  to 
yjif  of  an  inch.     They  are  usually  longest 
in  the  longest  muscles,  but  are  not  propor- 
BTB13CTUHI  OP  TKK  tTBiPiD  xm-    tioued  with  thc  size  of  these.     Commonly 
CI.1B.  i.fiucictaeompoiieiiofprt*-     they  do  not  exceed  an  inch  or  two,  and  in 
r"i"S,"C"r.Xl;     «>>.  .hon^t  m=.cl«.  »ccord  with  IheM  i» 
cut  eMremiiiM  of  ihe  flbrea;  8,  in-    length.     In  the  construction  of  the  fleshy 
CX't^.r'Ji^S';  t     l>'>"y  of  .  m„,cl.  thoy  .re  collecurf  in  prit 
commencing  teodinoiu  buadlea.         matic  fascicles,  and  they  terminate  among 
themselves  by  conical  ends ;  and  when  at- 
tached to  tendons  they  terminate  among  the  connective-tissue  bundles 
composing  these. 

1  H.  penniformis,  bi  penniform  is,  or  pennatus. 

'  M.  eemipenniformia,  pannifonniB,  or  semi  pen  natui. 

■Striped  or  etriated  muacles. 
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Under  the  microscope  the  freBh  muBcular  tissue  appears  translucent, 
with  a  faint,  yellowish  tinge,  which  in  quantity  gives  the  usual  so-called 
flesh-color  to  the  muscles.  The  fibres  are  regularly  marked  by  trans- 
verse stripes  alternately  wider  and  darker  and  narrower  and  lighter, 
very  uniform  in  the  same  muscle,  but  varying  in  different  muscles. 
With  higher  power  of  the  microscope  the  lighter  stripes  appear  divided 
by  a  fine  line.  In  muscular  tissue  fVoni  a  recently-killed  animal,  the 
fibres  may  be  observed  in  motion,  at  one  moment  becoming  shorter  and 
wider,  and  at  the  next  moment  proportionately  longer  and  narrower, 
while  the  stripes  undergo  corresponding  changes. 

The  striped  muscle-fibre  is  composed  of  a  soft  substance,  the  sar- 
COU8  matter,'  enclosed  in  a  hyaline  sheath,  the  sarcolemma.*  To 
the  sareous  matter,  arranged  in  disks,  are  due  the  characteristic  trans- 
verse stripes  of  the  muscle-fibre.  After  death  it  assumes  a  longitu- 
dinally striated  appearance,  with  a  finely-granular  aspect.     When  the 


TBlNSVEUEUCTIOKOrTBEBBlkCH.  TK«NBVERS£    HECTTIOM     OF     A     FUCICLI     OF    THI   CRI- 

UL  BicKn.    a,  muscle-Hbns  wiih  Id-      H^vrni.  exlilbllliig  tlie  prlanUlc  form  of  the  miucle- 
MnklioccupledbTConDecUTetlnae;      flbrea;  hlghlr  mignlfled. 
b,  blood-Tenel;   c,  TaH^U:  d.  capll- 
Itiitt :  <,  nuclei  of  the  muscle-Sbras. 

muscular  tissue  ia  hardened  by  alcohol  or  other  liquid,  the  sareous 
matter  may  be  torn  into  filaments,  distinguished  as  the  primitive  mus- 
cle^fibrils.'  These  are  of  extreme  fineness,  and  composed  each  of  a 
single  row  of  particles,  named  the  sareous  elements,*  the  regular 
arrangement  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  equally  regular  transverse 
stripes  of  the  muscle-fibre.  The  sareous  elements  are  conjoined  by  a 
more  translucent  cementing  substance,  to  which  are  due  the  lighter, 
narrower  stripes'  of  the  fibre,  as  well  as  of  the  intervals  of  the  fibrils. 
When  muscular  tissue  has  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sareous  matter  is  disposed  to  break  into 
disks,  apparently  indicating  the  fibrillar  condition  to  be  of  relative  char- 
acter. The  sarcolemma  is  a  delicate,  homogeneous,  elastic  membrane 
intimately  connected  with  the  sareous  matter,  and  in  the  recent  fibre 

'  Hjoline.  '  Hyolemma  [  primitive  aheath.  •  Mui-cuUr  flbrille. 

*  Rodi;  cuketa.  •  Interslitial  di«k«. 
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not  distinguiebable  from  it,  but  becomsB  diatinctly  viubld  under  the 
action  of  certain  reagents.  It  is  reputed  to  give  off  delicate  partitions' 
separating  the  sarcoua  disks '  fW)m  one  another,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  fine  line  which  divides  the  lighter  transverse  stripes  of  the  muscle- 
fibre  into  two  parts.* 

Flattened  oval  nuclei  lie  here  and  there  embedded  in  the  surface  of 
the  sarcous  matter  immediately  beneath  the  sarcolemma.  Ordinarily 
tbey  are  not  seen,  but  are  brought  distinctly  into  view  by  the  applica- 
tion of  acetic  acid,  which  renders  the  muscular  tissue  more  translucent. 
The  nuclei  contain  a  granular  or  finely-reticular  nucleoplasm,  with  one 
or  two  clear  nucleoli.  In  young  persons  the  muscular  nuclei  are  more 
numerous. 

The  transverse  striped  condition  of  the  muscle-fibres  is  a  well- 


FlBBIU  PBOK    A   MUSCLE-FIBIIE  0|r  THI  AIO- 

LOTL.&Dami>blbl*Ti:hUIi]yDUsniaed.  a. bun-  phibian,  whlcb  bad  been  long  kept  Id  weali 
die  of  flbtila ;  b.  aa  itolat«d  fibril.  alcobol.   1,  htcoiu  nutter ;  2,  nuclei :  S,  urcoiu 

unBUer  (put  Into  dliki :  4,  tbe  urcoleaiiaa. 

marked  character  of  voluntary  muscles  in  man  and  all  other  vertebrate 
animals.  It  is,  however,  not  restricted  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  for  it 
is  also  a  character  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  and  those 
of  the  ear,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  cesophagus,  and  the  heart. 

The  belly  of  the  striped  muscles  is  enveloped  in  a  loose  sheath  of 
fibro-connective  tissue,  from  which  partitions  extend  between  and  en- 
velop the  component  muscular  fascicles,  constituting  the  perimysium. 
More  delicate  partitions  also  extend  between  and  envelop  the  muscle- 
fibres,  forming  the  endomysium.     Both  serve  to  convey  and  support 

■  Krause's  membranea.  ■  Contractile  diskg.  '  Lateml  dialu. 
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the  veesels  and  nervea  of  the  muscles.  Tbey  contain  some  mingled 
elastic  tissue,  which  is  most  abundant  in  the  perimysium  enveloping 
the  fleshy  belly. 

It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined  in  what  manner  the 
muscle-fibres  end  in  the  tendons  to  which  they  may  be  attached.  They 
are  generally  regarded  as  terminatiDg  abruptly  in  obliquely  truncated, 
rounded,  or  tapering  extremities  where  the  sarcolemma  and  intervening 
coDnective  tissue  merge  into  and  among  the  connective-tissue  bundles 
of  the  tendon. 

The  tendons,  or  sinews,'  by  which  the  striped  muscles  are  mostly 
connected  with  the  bones  and  other  parts  from  which  they  hare  their 
origin  and  into  which  they  are  inserted,  vary  in  character ;  some  con- 
sisting of  the  shortest  fibro-connective-tissuo  attachment  of  the  mus- 
cular belly,  while  others  form  broad,  mwnbranous  expansions,  called 
aponeuroses,'  and  others  form  flattened  cylindrical  cords  of  various 
lengths,  which  are  viewed  as  the  most  characteristic  tendons.  These 
are  dense,  white,  and  shining,  very  flexible,  but  inextensible  and  of  the 
greatest  tenacity.  In  their  attachment  with  the  muscular  belly  they 
usually  commence  in  the  interior  or  upon  the  exterior  surface  as  an 
aponeurotic  expansion,  in  which  the  fleshy  fascicles  terminate. 

The  tendons  and  aponeuroses  of  muscles  are  composed  of  prismatic 
fibro-connective-tissue  bundles,  which  run  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
former  throughoot,  bnt  do  not  continne  separate,  as  they  fVeqnently 
intersect  one  another  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  bundles.  The  tendon- 
bundles  consist  of  smaller  ones,  collected  into  larger  ones,  and  are  all 
united  together  by  lower  connective  tissue,  which  also  forms  a  compact 
sheath  for  the  tendon  continuons  with  that  of  the  muscular  belly.  The 
sheath  of  the  tendon,  and  its  extensions  between  the  tendon-bundles, 
accommodate  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  tendon. 

The  names  of  muscles  are  commonly  derived  from  some  prominent 
character,  as  office,  shape,  position,  attachment,  course,  and  number  of 
heads  or  points  of  origin. 

To  preserve  the  position  of  narrow  tendons  in  their  course,  they 
frequently  traverse  grooves  on  the  bones,  converted  into  canals  by 
means  of  ligaments.  To  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  tendons  in 
such  canals,  they  are  lined  by  synovial  membrane,  which  is  also  reflected 
npOD  and  invests  the  tendons.  Likewise,  for  the  same  purpose,  when 
muscles  pass  over  prominences  usually  a  synovial  bursa  is  introduced 
between  them. 

THE  CARDIAC  MUSCULAR  TISSUE. 

The  heart  is  composed  of  muscular  tissue,  which  is  of  much  more 
compact  character  than  that  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  muscle- 
fibres,  instead  of  being  collected  into  primary  and  secondary  fascicles 

'  Leaden ;  thews ;  tendo ;  tenon.  '  Expansio  nervosa. 
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associated  and  enveloped  by  conQective  tissue,  are  more  nniformly  con- 
joined, and  are  generally  arranged   in 
Via.  182.  concentric  layers,  which  surround   the 

cavities  of  the  heart,  and  in  part  project 
into  the  interior  in  numeroaa,  variabiy- 
Bind,  smooth  columns. 

The  muscle-fibres   are    transversely 
striped  like  those  of  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles,  but  otherwise  present  important 
differences.     They  are  lees  translucent, 
less  distinct,  and  much  narrower ;  being 
IVom  a  fourth  to  a  third  the  diameter  of 
those  of  the  voluntary  muscles.     They 
are  irregularly  prismatic  and  mutually 
conformable,  with  the  intervals  occupied  by  connective  tissue  traversed 
by  the  capillary  blood-vessels  and  nerves.   They  seem  to  be  destitute  of 
a  distinct  sarcolemma,  and  consist  alone  of  sarcous  matter,  which  is 
longitudinally  striated,  as  well  as  transversely  striped.    The  fibres  are 
transversely  segmented ;  each  segment  being  a  short  columnar  muscle- 
cell,  two  or  three  times  longer  than  broad,  and  containing  a  central 
Docleus.     The  muscle-cells  are  united  with  one  another  at  the  sides  by 
narrower,  oblique  branches  or  offsets,  and  thus  the  muscle-fibres  are 
brought  into  intimate  relationship  by  anastomosis,  and  exhibit  a  con- 
dition in  the  cardiac  muscular  tissue  not  found  elsewhere. 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  muscles.  The  muscles  are  highly 
vascular,  in  accordance  with  the  activity  of  these  organs.  The  arteries, 
always  accompanied  by  veins,  a  single  one  for  each,  enter  the  muscles 
at  various  points  between  the  larger  fascicles,  and  usually  on  the  inner 
side.  Branching  and  penetrating  between  the  fascicles,  the  finer  vessels 
enter  the  primitive  fascicles,  and  terminate  in  capillaries  running  be- 
tween the  muscle-fibres,  in  general  parallel  with  the  latter,  and  fre- 
quently joined  by  transverse  vessels  crossing  the  fibres.  In  their  course 
the  vessels  are  supported  by  the  connective-tissue  sheaths  and  par- 
titions, which  are  also  fVimisbed  with  capillaries  supplied  fVom  the  same 
source. 

Lymphatic  vessels  appear  not  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  muscles, 
though  they  are  abundant  in  the  connective-tissue  sheath. 

The  nerves  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are  of  considerable  size,  and 
generally  enter  them  in  company  with  the  vessels.  Passing  between 
the  fascicles  they  divide,  and  frequently  make  an  interchange  of  bun- 
dles of  nerve-fibres,  producing  a  ple,\U9.  A  number  of  such  plexuses 
in  a  muscle  give  off  narrower  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  and  form  finer 
plexuses,  from  which  single  ncrvo-fibres  penetrate  between  the  muscle- 
fibres  and  divide  into  branches  distributed  to  the  latter. 

Tendons  and  aponeuroses  are  but  slightly  vascular.  The  chief  vessels 
and  capillaries  traverse  the  connective  tissue  between  the  fibrous  bandies, 
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generally  parallel  with  these  and  joined  by  tranBTerse  vessels,  as  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  muscular  tissae,  but  much  fewer  and  smaller.  Lym- 
phatics are  abandant  in  the  connective-tissue  sheath  of  tendons,  and 
also  penetrate  the  intervals  of  the  tendoo-bundles.  Nerves  are  few  in 
the  tendons,  and  traverse  the  intervals  of  the  fibrous  handles. 

Termination  of  the  nerves  of  the  muscles.  The  nerves  of  the 
unstriped  or  involuntary  mascles  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  non- 
medallated  fibres,  which  proceed  fW>m  the  sjrmpathetic  system,  and  con- 
tain but  few  medullated  fibres.     Frequently  branching  in  their  course, 


Puuiu  or  NOM-MiiniLLATED  Nuvi-nBMa.  A  HoiDBUL  ■Mi>-PLATB.  In  >  mtucle-Bbre,  0, 
dlMilbuled  lo  tba  miueaUr  cokl  of  ■  anuU  or  a  Uurd ;  b,  ft  medoUUed  nerre'Sbra  dl- 
tnerj,  IdUm  tnf,    AAer  Amold.  vlding  Into  two  bruiches.  c;  d,  the  UElklDbre 

nunll^lng  Id  the  moCorUl  eod-pUte. 

they  end  in  intricate  plexuses  among  the  fascicles,  or  between  the  layers 
of  muscle-fibres.  From  the  plexuses  proceed  numerous  fibres,  which 
foi^,  and  are  resolved  into  fine  fibrils  running  between  the  moHcle- 
fibres.  In  the  mesenteric  plexns  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowels, 
at  the  anastomosis  of  the  nerve-fibres,  little  groups  of  ganglion  cells 
occur.  The  exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  their 
relation  with  the  unetriped  muscle-fibres  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

In  the  striped  voluntary  mnscles  the  nerves  are  chiefly  composed 
of  medullated  fibres,  of  which  the  chief  funicles  run  parallel  with  and 
between  the  fleshy  fascicles.  Among  these  the  Ainicles  fVeqaently 
branch,  anastomose,  and  form  plexuses,  fVom  which  single  nerve-fibres 
proceed,  In  their  course  fork  at  the  nodes,  and  after  dividing  several 
limes  in  the  same  manner  give  a  branch  to  each  muscle-fibre.  As  the 
branch  enters  the  latter  its  neurilemma  ceases  by  becoming  continuous 
with  the  sarcolemma,  beneath  which  the  nerve-fibre  ends  in  a  peculiar 
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structure,  named  the  motorial  end-plate.'  Thia  consiBts  of  an  ellip- 
tical, granular  disk  situated  immediately  beneath  the  sarcolemma,  and 
resting  on  the  sarcous  substance.  Scattered  through  the  disk  are  a 
number  of  oval  nuclei.  The  nerve-fibre  after  entering  the  muscle-fibre 
forks  into  two  or  more  widely-divergent  branches,  which  after  a  short 
course  lose  their  medullary  sheath,  while  the  axial  fibre  ramifies  in  the 
motorial  disk.  The  fbrther  reUtionebip  of  the  latter  with  the  sarcous 
substance  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

In  the  cardiac  muscular  tissue  the  nerves,  chiefly  consisting  of 
non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  terminate  in  gangliated  plexuses  similar  to 
those  in  the  muscular  walla  of  the  bowels.  The  terminal  nerve-fibnls 
fh)m  the  plexuses  end  in  the  muscle-cells,  but  in  a  manner  not  posi- 
tively determined. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  CRANIAL  VAULT. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  vault  of  the  cranium  ia  a  thin  but 
compact,  inexteneible  layer  of  connective  tissue  intimately  blended  with 
the  skin  above,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  epicranial  aponeurosis  and 
muscles  beneath.  Nest  the  skin  it  includes  a  dense  layer  of  adipose 
tissue,  in  which  are  embedded  the  roots  of  the  hairs  of  the  scalp  en- 
closed in  their  follicles. 

The  superficial  muscles  of  the  cranial  vault  are  the  frontal  muscle 
of  the  forehead,  the  occipital  and  post-auricular  muscles  of  the  occiput, 
and  the  supra-auricular  and  pre-auricular  muscles  of  the  temple.  The 
frontal  and  occipital  muscles,  united  by  the  intervening  epicranial 
aponeurosis,  are  usually  described  together  with  it  as  the  occipito- 
frootal  muscle.' 

The  frontal  muscle'  is  a  thin,  pale,  fleshy  lamina,  which  occupies 
the  side  of  the  forehead,  joining  its  fellow  in  the  median  line  below  ; 
but  divergent  and  narrowing  in  a  curved  line  outwardly  above,  whore 
it  reaches  the  posterior  border  of  the  iVontal  bono.  It  is  connected  by 
its  upper  margin  with  the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  whence  the  fleshy 
fibres  descend,  for  the  most  part  to  end  by  intersecting  the  palpebral 
orbicular  and  superciliary  mnacles  within  the  eyebrow,  and  by  a  alip 
wbich  intoraects  the  nasal  pyramidal  muscle  on  the  glabella. 

The  occipital  muscle,*  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  former, 
but  rather  wider  and  redder,  arises  tendinoualy  from  the  outer  two- 
thirds  or  lees  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  and  the 
ridge  of  the  temporal  mastoid  continuous  with  it,  and  ascends  to  ter- 
minate in  a  convex  line  in  the  epicranial  aponeurosis. 

The  epicranial  aponeurosis^  is  common  to  both  sides  of  the 

■  Terminal  pUtn ;  neural  eminence. 

'  MuBCulus  occipi  to- frontal  is ;  m,  epJcranius ;  m.  cranii  cutaneiu. 

'  M.  frontalis;  m.  epicmniua  frontaliB. 

*  M.  occipitalis  ;  m.  ppicranius  occipitalis. 

*  A.  epicrauia ;  occlpito-frontal  aponeuroiis ;  galea  aponeurotica. 
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extendB  forward  in  the  angalar  interval  of  the  frontal 

backward  between   the  occipital   musclea,  where  it  ie 

tie  occipital  protuberance  and  adjacent  portions  of  the 

d  line.     Between  the  fVontal  and  occipital  muacles  it  ia 

Y  aponeurotic,  especially  the  occipital  portion,  and  ia 

«d  of  longitudinal  fibres,  of  which  those  from  the  mus- 

itersect  those  fVom  behind  somewhat  obliquely.     In  the 
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HmCLn  OF  THI  HKAD  AKP  HBCK,     I.  2.  OcdpllO-ftOnMl 

iDQMilc:  1,  Its  frontal  bdlr:  2,aa  occlplul  bellr:  3.  nual 
prnmidal  miucle ;  4.  mpn-  kod  &,po(t-ftarlcalarniuicIea', 
e,  palpebnl  orbicular  mmole;  T,  nuo-Ublal  elevator;  8. 
mpra-lablal  eleTatoi ;  t,  naial  comprenor :  10.  ll.tTgoinaUe 
miucl»:  U.  Duuaeter;  IS,  bucclnuor:  14.  oral4Dgle  de- 
preaaoT;  IS.  oral  iphlncter  muscle ;  IS.  oral-angle  elevalor : 
n,  18.  In (r»-labl»l  depressor ;  19.  slerno-mswold  iou«le;30, 
Irapealiu;  21.  poaterlor  beUf  of  the  digastric  and  tbeitrlo- 
hyoldmnicle:  21,  anterior  b«ll;  of  the  former:  2S,  loop  of 
flbrons  tissue  attaching  the  tendon  of  the  digastric  inaicle 
to  the  hfold  tK>ne ;  14.  oma-hjold  muscle :  2S.  Memo-hyold : 
a.  itarDO-thjroid,  seen  to  llie  oater  tide  and  behind  the 
anterior  part  of  the  omo-hjotd ;  7T.  inTlo-hTold ;  IS, 
iplenlos:  "a,  scapular  eleralor:  80,  SI,  middle  and  anterior 
scalentu  mojclea :  82.  clavicle. 

appears  to  be  confined  to  the  frontal  mnscles, 


U .  eiHCiutiui  temponlU ;  superficial  temporal  miucle. 
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which  elevate  the  eyebrows  and  throw  the  ekin  of  the  forehead  into 
transverse  wrtnkloB.  The  frontal  and  occipital  muscles  are  supplied  by 
the  facial  nerve. 

In  bald  persons  the  fVontal  muscles  ftequently  appear  prominent 
and  distinctly  outlined  through  the  skin  of  the  forehead. 

THE  AURICULAR  KtTSCLBS. 

The  supra- auricular  muscle  *  is  a  broad,  thin,  pale,  fan-shaped 
lamina  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  tenaple.  It  arises  fi-om  the 
epicranial  aponeurosis  at  the  upper  border  of  the  latter,  descends,  and 
converges  to  a  thin  tendon,  which  is  inserted  at  the  inner  part  of  tb« 
auricle  into  the  fore  part  of  the  helix  and  the  prominence  of  the  anti- 
helix. 

The  pre-auricular  muscle  *  is  a  little,  pale,  fleshy  slip,  often  indis- 
tinct, and  scarcely  separated  f^m  the  former.  It  arises  from  the  epi- 
cranial aponeurosis  above  the  zygoma,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower 
fore  part  of  the  helix. 

The  post-auricular  muscle '  usually  consists  of  two  well-marked 
bands,  of  redder  hue  than  the  former,  situated  inwardly  back  of  the 
ear.  They  arise,  one  above  the  other,  from  the  mastoid  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  near  the  origin  of  the  occipital  muscle,  and  proceed 
forward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  concha  of  the  auricle. 

The  auricular  muscles  are  mostly  inactive,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
rudiments  of  similar  important  organs  in  the  rabbit,  the  cat,  and  the 
donkey. 

The  muscles  of  the  tympanum  are  described  with  the  ear. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  PACE. 
The  superficial  thscia  of  the  face  is  less  distinct  than  that  of  the 
cranial  vault,  is  of  looser  texture,  contains  more  or  less  fat,  and  is 
blended  with  adjacent  structures.  It  invests  the  superficial  muscles  of 
the  face,  extends  over  the  cheek  and  parotid  gland,  and,  involving  tho 
platysma  muscle,  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  fascia  of  the 
neck.  In  the  eyelids  and  free  border  of  the  lips  it  blends  with  the 
skin,  and  in  these  positions  is  always  fVee  fVom  &t.  In  the  hollow  of 
the  cheek  it  usually  contains  a  considerable  accumulation  of  soft  fat, 
extending  outward  and  backward  in  the  interval  between  the  bucci- 
nator muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  lowor  jaw. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  EYELIDS  AND  EYEBROWS. 
The  palpebral  orbicular  muscle  *  forms  a  broad,  thin,  fleshy  zone 
in  front  of  the  orbit  immediately  beneath  the  skin.     It  consists  of  two 

*  H.  auriculariB  euperior  ;  m,  atMllens  aurem,  auriculam,  or  auriculs. 

*  H.  aur.  ant. ;  m.  attrahens  aurem,  etc. 

'  H.  aur.  post. ;  m.  retnihens  aurem,  etc. 

*  H.  urbicularia  palpebrarum  or  uculi ;  sphincter  palp,  or  oculi ;  m.  orb.  latui. 
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portions,  which,  though  continuoue  in  other  reepeote,  both  anstomically 
aod  physiologically  exhibit  BtiikiDg  differences.  The  central  or  palpe- 
.  bral  portion '  enters  into  the  conatraction  of  the  eyelids,  and  is  thinner 
and  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  muscle,  and  adheres  to  the  adjacent  thin 
ekin  always  completely  devoid  of  interposed  fat  so  common  elsewhere. 
It  arises  fW)ni  the  upper  and  lower  margin  of  the  internal  palpebral 
ligament,  and  thence  spreads  outwardly  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  eye- 
lid, the  fibres  Intersecting  one  another  externally  and  forming  a  series 
of  concentric  loops  attached  to  the  external  palpebral  ligament.  The 
peripheral  or  orbital  portion  of  the  muscle  extends  beneath  the  eye- 
brow, on  the  cheek  below,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  the  temple.  It  is 
thicker  and  redder  than  the  palpebral  portion,  and  is  separated  from 
the  skin  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  superficial  fascia  with  fat  It 
arises  narrowly  fh)m  the  inner  extremity  of  the  internal  palpebral  liga- 
ment, the  inner  part  of  the  supraorbital  ridge,  the  length  of  the  nasal 
process,  and  the  Inf^orbital  margin  of  the  maxilla ;  and  thence  ex- 
tends around  the  orbit,  forming  a  zone  of  fibres  arranged  in  concentric 
circles.  The  upper  border  ia  intersected  by  the  IVontal  and  supercil- 
iary muscles ;  the  outer  border  is  attached  to  the  temporal  portion  of 
the  epicranial  aponeurosis,  and  the  lower  border  to  the  fascia  of  the 
cheek. 

The  internal  palpebral  ligannent'  is  seen  in  life  as  a  whitish  spot 
at  the  inner  corner  of  tbe  opening  of  the  eyelids,  and  is  rendered  more 
prominent  by  stretching  the  latter  outwardly.  It  is  a  transverse  fibrous 
cord  immediately  beneath  the  ekin,  attaching  the  eyelids  to  the  nasal 
process  of  the  maxilla  in  front  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  to  the  lach- 
rymal crest  behind  the  sac.  It  forks  outwardly,  and  terminates  in  the 
palpebral  tarsi.  The  external  palpebral  ligament  is  a  thickened 
portion  of  the  fibrous  membrane,  which  attaches  tbe  tarsi  to  the  sur- 
rounding margin  of  the  orbit. 

The  palpebral  tensor'  is  a  little  fleshy  slip  situated  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  orbit  behind  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  and  is  contin- 
uous with  the  orbicular  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  crest  and  adjacent 
orbital  surface  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  crosses  the  lachrymal  sac  for- 
ward and  outward,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  which  cover  tbe 
lachrymal  canals,  and  near  the  pnncta  are  inserted  into  tbe  palpebral 
tarsi. 

The  palpebral  elevator*  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  a  long,  thin,  fan- 
like muscle,  which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit.  It  arises 
by  its  narrow  extremity  tendinously  from  beneath  the  small  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  in  front  of  tbe  optic  foramen,  proceeds  forward 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  and  thence  emerges  in  a  broad,  thin  apo- 
neurosis, which  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  border  of  the 

'  Tendo  oculi, 

*  H.  levator  palpebne  superioris. 
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taraus  of  the  upper  eyelid  immediately  behind  and  connected  with  the 
supra-palpdbral  ligament. 

The  superciliary  muscle '  is  a  fleahy  slip  lying  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  superciliary  ridgo  of  the  frontal  bone  under  the  palpebral  orbic- 
ular muBcle.  It  ariBea  trom  the  inner  end  of  the  ridge,  and  ascends 
obliquely  outward  to  the  conjoined  border  of  the  palpebral  orbicular 
and  tVontal  muecles  which  it  intersects,  and  is  inserted  into  the  skin  of 
the  eyebrow. 

The  palpebral  orbicular  muscle  entirely  displays  its  action  in  the 
voluntary  and  forcible  closure  of  the  eyelids.  Ordinarily  the  palpebral 
portion  alone  incessantly  acts  in  closing  the  eyelids  momentarily,  es- 
pecially the  upper  one,  in  winking.  The  palpebral  tensor  retains  the 
lachrymal  puncta  in  contact  with  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
absorption  of  the  tears.  The  palpebral  elevator  raises  the  npper  eye- 
lid, and  di-aws  it  backward  beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit.  The 
superciliary  muscles  of  the  two  sides  draw  the  eyebrows  downward 
and  towards  each  other,  and  produce  vertical  wrinkles  on  the  glabella, 
as  in  frowning. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  NOSE, 

These  consist  of  the  pyramidal,  compressor,  dilator,  depressor,  and 
naso-labial  elevator  muscles. 

The  nasal  pyramidal  muacle  *  is  a  little  fleshy  slip  at  the  side  of 
the  root  of  the  nose,  in  contact  with  its  fellow  or  separated  by  a  narrow 
inter^'al  widening  below.  It  starts  fVom  the  aponeurosis  of  the  com- 
pressor muscle  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  and  from  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  nasal  bone,  and  thence  ascends  to  the  glabella,  where  it  inter- 
sects a  slip  of  the  frontal  muscle,  than  which  it  is  redder  in  hue. 

The  nasal  compressor'  is  a  thin,  pale,  fleshy,  triangular  muscle, 
occupying  the  side  of  the  nose  above  the  wing.  It  is  of  variable 
development  and  distinctness,  and  arises  narrowly  from  the  maxilla 
at  the  side  of  the  nasal  orifice,  ascends  forward,  expands  on  the  side 
of  the  nose,  and  terminates  in  a  thin  aponeurosis,  which  is  contin- 
uous with  that  of  the  opposite  side  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose. 
The  aponeurosis  is  tightly  connected  with  the  adjacent  skin,  but  loosely 
with  the  subjacent  bridge  of  the  nose,  so  that  the  former  together 
readily  move  from  side  to  side  on  the  latter.  Above,  the  aponeurosis 
is  connected  with  the  pjTamidal  muscle,  and  below  with  the  upper 
border  of  the  wing  and  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

The  nasal  dilator,'  variably  produced  and  mostly  indistinct,  con- 
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BJsts  of  a  layer  of  pale  fleshy  fibres  involved  in  the  connective  and 
adipose  tissue  and  adjacent  skin  of  the  wing  of  the  nose.  The  fibres 
spring  from  the  groove  at  the  back  of  the  wing,  and  curve  forward 
and  downward  to  end  in  the  Bkin  at  the  margin  of  the  noBtril. 
Another  and  lees  distinct  layer  has  been  described  as  the  anterior 
dilator,'  occupying  the  side  of  the  end  of  the  nose  between  the  skin 
and  the  oval  cartilage.  Its  fibres  curve  from  the  margin  of  the  nostril 
upward  and  forward  to  end  in  the  akin  at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

The  naso-labial  elevator'  lies  beneath  the  skin  along  the  side 
of  the  nose  at  the  inner  part  of  the  orbit,  extending  to  the  upper  lip. 
It  arises  narrowly  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  between 
the  nasal  pyramidal  and  the  palpebral  orbicular  muscle,  descends  and 
crosses  the  outer  part  of  the  compressor  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
supra-labial  elevator,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the 
nasal  wing,  and  in  union  with  the  latter  muscle  into  the  skin  of  the 
upper  lip,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  oral  sphincter. 

The  nasal  depressor*  is  a  thin,  fleshy  layer,  which  lies  under 
the  upper  lip  next  the  lining  mucous  membrane.  It  arises  fh>m  the 
incisive  fossa  to  the  canine  alveolus  of  the  maxilla,  and  ascends  and 
curves  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  nasal  septum 
and  the  posterior  border  of  the  nostril,  extending  outwardly  behind  the 
nasal  wing.  In  the  latt«r  position  it  is  continuous  with  the  origin  of 
the  nasal  compressor,  and  is  intersected  by  the  insertion  of  the  naso- 
labial elevator,  which  together  with  the  oral  sphincter  covers  it. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  MOUTH,  LIPS,  AND  CHEEK. 
The  oral  sphincter*  is  an  elliptical  muscle  surrounding  the  orifice 
of  the  mouth,  and  forming  the  fleshy  basis  of  the  lips.  It  is  inter- 
sected at  the  corners,  or  angles,  of  the  mouth  by  a  number  of  other 
muscles,  chiefly  the  buccinators,  of  which  the  fibres  that  arise  from  the 
maxilla  proceed  to  the  lower  Up,  while  those  from  the  mandible  pass 
to  the  upper  lip.  At  the  free  border  of  the  oral  orifice  the  sphincter 
consists  of  a  rounded  fasciculus*  of  fibres,  forming  an  uninterrupted 
ring,  which  is  covered  by  the  thin  skin  where  it  merges  into  the  lining 
mucous  membrane,  of  the  lips.    The  exterior  and  deeper  portion*  of 

'  H.  dil.  D«riB  anterior ;  m.  lev.  prop,  ain  nasi  anterior. 

*  U.  levator  Ubii  luperioris  olnque  nasi ;  common  elevator  of  the  lip  and  nose; 
elevator  of  the  upper  lip  and  wing  of  the  nose ;  superficial  common  elevator  of  the 
wing  of  the  nose  and  of  the  upper  lip  ;  m.  pyramidalis ;  ra.  pyr.  narium ;  caput 
angulare  of  the  m.  quadratua  labii  euperioris. 

'  it.  depreuor  ale  nasi ;  m.  depressor  labii  Biiperioris  alaeque  nasi ;  m.  dep.  labii 
•up.;  m.  myrtiformis ;  m.  nasalis;  m.  lateralis  nasi;  m.  dilatator  narium;  m.  dil. 
pinnn;  m.  fixator  labii  nip.  ;  labio-nasal  depT«ssor. 

*  Sphincter  oris;  ro.  orbicularis  oris;  m.  constrictor  labionim  ;  m.  c.  prolabil 
■aperiorii  et  inferioria;  oral  orbicular  muscle. 

'  Pan  muglnalia,  or  labialis.  •  Facial  part 
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the  sphincter  ie  covered  externally  by  fibres  of  other  muscles  con- 
verging to  the  mouth,  and  by  the  skin  with  an  int«rTening  layer  of 
connective  and  adipose  tissue,  and  internally  is  covered  by  the  lining 
mucous  membrane  and  labial  glands.  At  the  oral  angle  it  decussates 
with  the  buccinator  behind  the  other  converging  muscles,  which  con- 
eist  of  the  elevator  and  depressor  of  the  oral  angle  and  the  zygomatic 
muscle.  In  the  upper  lip  it'  arises  from  the  inferior  border  of  the 
nasal  septum,  where  it  is  closely  connect«d  with  the  nasal  depressor, 
and  thence  turns  backward,  downward,  and  outward  to  the  oral 
angle,  producing  in  the  divergence  of  the  lateral  portions  the  con- 
spicuous median  groove  of  the  upper  lip.  The  muscle  is  also  rein- 
forced on  each  side  by  a  pair  of  narrow  slips,'  of  which  one  arises  from 
the  incisive  fossa  of  the  maxilla,  and  the  other  from  the  mandible 
below  the  canine  tooth,  and  both  proceed  outwardly  to  the  oral  angle. 

The  supra-labial  elevator*  is  a  quadrate  muscle  situated  below 
the  orbit,  partially  covered  by  the  palpebral  orbicular  muscle,  and 
partially  subcutaneous.  It  arises  immediately  below  the  infraorbital 
margin  from  the  maxilla  and  malar  bone,  and  descends  inwardly,  and 
is  joined  by  the  naao-labial  elevator  to  be  inserted,  in  union  with  it, 
into  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  oral 
sphincter. 

The  oral  aogle  elevator  *  is  a  triangular  muscle  lying  beneath  the 
preceding.  It  arises  obliquely  across  the  upper  part  of  the  canine 
fossa  of  the  maxilU,  below  the  infraorbital  foramen,  and  descends  oat- 
wardly  to  the  oral  angle,  where  it  decussates  with  the  other  more  super- 
ficial muscles  converging  to  the  same  point.  Its  inner  border  is  con- 
tiguous to,  and  sometimes  continuous  with,  the  upper  border  of  the  oral 
sphincter. 

The  zygomatic  muscle '  ie  a  fleshy  hand  embedded  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  and  adipose  tissue  of  the  cheek.  It  arises  tendi- 
nouely  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  malar  zygomatic  process,  and 
descends  obliquely  forward  and  inward  to  tho  oral  angle,  where  it 
decussates  with  the  preceding  and  other  converging  muscles. 

The  lesser  zygomatic  muscle  *  is  a  variable  and  inconstant  fas- 
cicle, occupying  a  simiUr  position  of  the  cheek  in  advance  of  the  former 
muscle.     It  arises  in  front  of  this  from  the  malar  hone,  or  partially  from 

<  M.  nasalis  Ubii  superiorjs ;  depreEsor  Bepti  mobilis  narium ;  depresEor  apicU 
narium ;  m.  naso-lnbialis. 

'  Musculi  incisivi ;  ra.  accessorii  orbicularis. 

'  H.  levator  labii  nuperioris  proprius  or  major ;  Buperior  labial  elevator ;  elevator 
of  the  upper  lip;  m.  indsorius  ;  caput  infVnorbitale  of  the  m.  quadratus  labii  supe- 

*  M.  levator  aoguli  otit;  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth;  m.  caninus;  m. 
levator  labiorum  communU. 

*  M.  zygomatieua  major ;  greater  zygomatic  muscle. 

*  H.  zygomaticiu  minor ;  caput  zygomaticum  of  the  m.  quadratus  labii  auperioii«. 
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thU  SDd  the  adjacent  border  of  the  palpebral  orbicular  muscle,  and  de- 
eceods  obliquely  inward  and  joins  the  outer  border  of  the  supralabial 
elevator,  to  be  inserted  with  it  into  the  skin  of  the  upper  lip  and  oral 
Bphincter. 

The  infra-labial  elevator'  is  a  small  fleshy  layer  situated  under 
the  mucous  membi'aDe  lining  the  lower  lip.  It  arisea  from  the  incisive 
fossa  of  the  mandible,  d^pcends  and  widene  and  terminates  in  the  lower 
border  of  the  oral  sphincter  and  adjacent  portion  of  the  skiu  of  the 
chin. 

The  infra-labial  depressor'  is  a  rhombic  plane  of  fleshy  fibres  at 
the  side  of  the  chin,  for  the  most  part  Hubcutaneous,  and  mingled  with 
connective  tissue  and  fat,  in  which  are  embedded  the  roots  of  the  hairs 
of  the  beard.  It  arises  fVom  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  mandible, 
between  the  mental  protnberaoce  and  the  mental  foramen,  and  ascends 
inwardly,  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the  lower  Up,  decussating  with 
the  snbjacent  portion  of  the  oral  sphincter  and  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side. 

The  oral  angle  depressor*  is  a  subcutaneous  triangnlar  muscle 
occupying  the  side  of  the  chin  behind  the  former,  and  partially  cover- 
ing it.  It  arises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the  mandible,  at 
the  side  of  the  chin,  and  partially  is  continuous  from  behind  with  the 
platyeroa  muscle,  whence  it  ascends  and  converges  to  the  oral  angle, 
where  it  decussates  with  the  oral  angle  elevator  and  other  muscles  con- 
verging to  the  same  point. 

The  buccinator*  occupies  the  deep  part  of  the  cheek  next  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  broad,  quadrilateral  muscle, 
extended  between  the  outside  of  the  jaws,  fW)m  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
backward,  within  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  to  the  pharynx.  It  arises 
from  tbe  base  of  the  molar  portion  of  the  alveolar  processes  of  both 
jaws,  and  behind  from  the  pterygo -maxillary  ligament,  and  thence 
proceeds  forward  to  the  angle  of  tbe  mouth,  where  it  joins  the  oral 
sphincter,  within  the  position  of  the  other  muscles  which  converge  to 
the  same  point.  From  their  origin,  the  muscular  fibres,  for  the  most 
part,  are  convet^ent  towards  the  oral  angle,  where  they  decussate,  those 
from  above  passing  into  the  lower  lip,  and  those  from  below  into  the 
upper  lip,  while  others  above  and  below  pass  into  each  corresponding 
lip  without  decussation.  Externally  the  buccinator  is  closely  invested 
with  a  tfain  layer  of  the  deep  fascia,  covered  by  the  superficial  fascia 
with  an  accumulation  of  soft,  adipose  tissue,  which  separates  tbe  mus- 
cle in  front  fVom  the  skin  and  platysma  muscle,  and  behind  fktm  the 

'  M.  levator  labii  inferioris ;  elovalor  of  the  lower  lip ;  m.  levator  menti ;  m, 
mentalis;  m.  incisivus  inferius. 

'  H.  depressor  labii  inferioria  ;  depressor  of  the  lower  lip ;  m.  quadratis  menti. 

*  M.  depraaior  an^li  oris  ;  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  in.  triangu- 
laris menti ;  m.  depressor  labiorum  communis  ;  m.  pyramidsUs  menti. 

•  Huacle  of  the  cb«ek ;  trumpeter  muscle. 
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ramus  of  the  mandible.     Oppoeit«  the  second  upper  molar  tootb  it  is 
perforated  by  the  parotid  duct,  around  which  the  contiguous  fibres 


The  pterygo-maxillary  ligament  is  a  narrow  tendinous  inter- 
section between  the  buccinator  and  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx,  extended  between  the  lower  extremity  of  tbe  sphenoidal 
entopterygoid  process  and  tbe  posterior  extremity  of  the  niylo-byoid 
ridge  of  tbe  mandible. 

THE  MUSCLES  OF  MASTICATION. 

These  consist  of  the  temporal,  massetor,  external  pterygoid,  and 
internal  pterygoid  mnscleB. 

Tbe  temporal  muscle,'  the  largest  of  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
is  fan-shaped,  and  occupies  the  entire  extent  of  the  temporal  fossa,  en- 
closed by  tbe  temporal  fascia.  It  arises  fVom  the  surface  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa,  extending  to  the  infratemporal  ci-est,  and  from  the  upper 
inner  moiety  of  the  temporal  fascia,  whence  the  fleshy  fascicles  descend 
and  converge  to  an  interior  aponeurosis,  which  narrows  into  a  thick,  flat 
tendon,  passing  through  the  zygomatic  fossa  to  be  inserted  into  tbe 
apex,  front  border,  and  inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
mandible.  Its  lower  fore  part  is  contiguous  to  tbe  masseter  muscle, 
and  usually  intimately  connected  with  it.  Internally  the  insertion  is 
separated  from  tbe  buccinator  and  pterygoid  muscles  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  areolar  and  adipose  tissue  extending  backward  from  the 
cheek. 

The  temporal  fascia '  is  a  bluisb-white,  shining  aponeurosis,  cover- 
ing the  temporal  muscle  and  outwardly  closing  the  temporal  fossa,  to 
the  circumference  of  which  it  is  attached.  Its  upper  part  gives  origin 
to  the  outer  fleshy  fascicles  of  the  temporal  muscle,  but  Is  separated 
below  iVom  the  latter  by  a  variable  quantity  of  loose  areolar  tissue 
and  fat.  Approaching  the  zygoma,  it  divides  into  two  layers,  which 
are  attached  to  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of  the  former,  and  include 
between  tbera  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  and  fat.  Its  external  sur- 
face is  invested  by  tbe  temporal  portion  of  the  epicranial  aponeurosis, 
between  which  and  the  superficial  l^cia  are  the  supra-auricular  and 
pre-aurioular  muscles. 

The  masseter*  occupies  the  back  part  of  the  cheek  below  the 
zygoma  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  a 
thick  quadrilateral  muscle,  consisting  of  two  portions.  The  super- 
flcial,  larger,  quadrate  portion  arises  tendinously  from  tbe  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  lower  border  of  tbe  zygoma,  descends  with  an  in- 
clination backward,  and  is  inserted  Into  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower 
half  and  angle  of  the  I'amus  of  tbe  mandible.    The  deeper,  triangular 
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illy  visible  behind  the  former,  arises  fh)m  the  posterior 
iwer  border  and  the  whole  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
nda  and  joins  the  other  portion,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible, 
ter  moscle  is  partially  subcutaneous,  but  is  overlapped 
parotid  gland,  crossed  above  by  the  parotid  duct,  and 
by  the  platysma  muscle.  It  is  separated  in  front  fhim 
'  by  an  accumulation  of  areolar  and  adipose  tissue  occu- 
T  ootside  the  latter,  and  extending  backward  within  the 
)  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

pio.  18S. 


.    Tbe  tsmpoTtJ  tncia.  uid  lygomk  nmoied- 

lal  pterygoid  muscle  *  is  a  pyramidal  fleshy  mass,  occu- 
er  part  of  tho  zygomatic  fossa.  It  arises  from  the  under 
great  wing  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  ectopterygoid 
sphenoid  bone,  converges  backward  and  outward,  and  is 
he  front  of  the  neck  of  the  lower  Jaw  and  the  capsular 
ibro-cartilage  of  the  articulation.  At  its  origin  it  is  di- 
ure,  which  receives  tho  internal  maxillary  vessels  in  their 
a  the  outer  side  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  muscle.  In- 
I  contact  with  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  the  spheno- 
nent,  and  the  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve  ;  externally 
Lion  of  the  temporal  muscle  into  the  coronoid  process  of 

lal  pterygoid  muscle  *  is  quadrilateral,  and  is  situated 
,de  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  nearly  in  like  manner 
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with  the  massetor  on  the  outside.  It  arieee  in  the  pterygoid  foeea, 
tendinonsly  and  fleshy,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  ectopterygold 
process  and  the  pyramidal  process  of  the  palate  bone,  descends  back- 
ward and  outward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  back  part  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  ramus  and 
Pio.  187.  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.     Between 

it  and  the  ramus  are  the  spheno- 
maxillary ligament  and  the  inferior 
dental  nerve  and  veesels ;  internally 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  palatal  ten- 
sor and  the  superior  constrictor  of 
the  pharynx. 

The  moBcles  of  mastication  are 
supplied  by  the  motor  division  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve,  the  temporal 
muscle  receiving  two  or  three 
branches,  and  the  other  muscles 
each  usually  one.  The  muscles  are 
elevators  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  rest  retain 
4  the  lower  teeth  in  contact  with  the 

viiw  or  tHB  iHTisioR  PABT  OF  THE  LEFT     Upper  teeth.     In  biting,  the  lower 

phjrsia;  E,  BubmaiiiiBrr  [oma;6,  Bttacbment  poral  and  masBoter  muscles.     In 

of  the  mylc^yold  n.u«le  U,  tho  oorr«pond-  ^^Sticating,  the  lower  jaw  is  drawn 
Ipg  ridge;  7,  origin  of  Ihe  genlo-hyold  mu»-  ='  •' 

cies;  8.  oiigiD  of  the  geiii<>gbwMi  miuctn;  forward  by  the  pterygoid  and  mas- 

8,  ma«»ter  mu«le ;   10.  lnteni.1  pwrjgold  ^^^^  muscles,  IS  moved  fVom  flide  to 
muscle;  II.  ezteniM  pterrgold  muMsle. 

Side  by  the  alternate  action  of  the 

former  on  opposite  sides,  and  is  drawn  backward  by  the  temporal 
muscles. 

MUSCLB8  AND  FASCIA  OF  THE  NECK. 
The  platysma '  is  a  thin,  broad,  pale  muscle,  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  extending  fVom  the  cbeet  and 
shoulder  to  the  face.  It  consists  of  a  stratum  of  fleshy  fibres,  lying  be- 
tween the  superficial  and  the  deep  fascia;  arising  fVom  the  latter  over 
the  pectoral,  deltoid,  and  latissimus  muscles ;  ascending  obliquely  in- 
ward over  the  clavicle  and  acromion  and  the  side  of  the  neck  to  the 
lower  jaw  and  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  muscle 
is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  mandible  at  the  side  of  the  chin,  extend- 
ing Itom  the  symphysis  along  the  line  of  origin  of  the  infralabial  and 
oral  angle  depressors.  Behind  this  position  the  muscle  passes  over  the 
base  and  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  proceeds  forward  on  the  masseter  and 
buccinator  muscles  to  end  in  the  oral  angle  and  posterior  portion  of  its 
depressor.     The  anterior  fibres  beneath  the  chin  decussate  with  those 

'  Plntysmn  myoides ;  m.  Bubcutaneus  colli  or  cervicia. 
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of  the  opposite  muecle  aDd  become  fixed  in  fVont  of  the  eymphyais 
and  meDtal  protuberance  of  the  mandible.  Conunonly,  a  few  more  or 
leas  detached  fibres  at  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle  proceed  uearly 
transversely  across  the  cheek  to  the  oral  angle.  These  have  been 
regarded  as  distinct  under  the  name  of  the  risorius  or  laughing 
muscle.     It  is  variable  and  sometimes  absent. 

The  platyama  is  separated  fVom  the  parts  beneath  by  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia.  It  covers  the  acromio-clavicular  attachment  of  the  tra- 
pezius and  the  greater  extent  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  crossing 
the  direction  of  their  fibres.  It  also  covers  the  sapra-hyoid  and  part 
of  the  infra-hyoid  muscles,  the  submaxillary  gland,  aod  the  triangular 
space  which  includes  the  termination  of  the  carotid  artery  and  its  divis- 
ions. On  the  face  it  covers  the  muscles  and  parotid  gland,  extending 
from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  oral  angle.  It  is  supplied  by  the 
facial  and  superficial  cervical  nerves. 

The  platysma  probably  plays  a  part  in  preventing  undue  pressure 
through  contraction  of  the  ekin  of  the  neck  on  the  parts  beneath.  It 
may  aid  in  depressing  the  mandible  and  in  opening  the  mouth.  The 
portion  named  the  risorius,  by  drawing  the  comer  of  the  mouth  out- 
ward, produces  the  appearance  of  smiling.  In  advanced  age,  after 
loss  of  the  teeth  and  alveolar  borders  of  the  jaws,  and  the  consequent 
elevation  of  the  mandible,  the  anterior  borders  of  the  platysma  muscles 
produce  conspicuous  folds  of  the  skin  at  the  fore  part  of  the  neck.  The 
muscle  represents  the  more  extensive  subcutaneous  stratum,  named  the 
panniculus  carnosus,  present  in  many  mammals,  and  producing  move- 
ments of  the  skin  such  as  are  observed  in  a  horse  when  it  shakes  the 
flies  from  its  sides. 

The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  the  connective-tissue  membrane 
which  investe  all  the  deeper  parts  of  the  neck  subjacent  to  the  super- 
ficial fascia  and  platysma,  variably  produced  and  distinct  in  different 
positions.  It  is  more  or  less  firmly  fixed  to  the  contiguous  bard  parts, 
and  sheathes  all  the  softer  parts,  varying  in  thickness,  texture,  and 
strength  among  these.  At  the  back  of  the  neck  it  is  superficially  at- 
tached to  the  occipital  protuberance,  nuchal  ligament,  and  spinous  pro- 
cesses below ;  thence  it  affords  a  thin  investment  to  the  trapezius  muscle, 
from  the  outer  border  of  which  it  extends  across  the  posterior  cervical 
triangle  attached  below  to  the  cUvicle.  Sheathing  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  attached  to  the  mastoid  process,  the  clavicle  and  sternum,  it 
proceeds  across  the  anterior  cervical  triangle  to  the  median  line,  of 
the  neck,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  other 
side,  and  above  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  mandible.  Beneath  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  it  forms  a  loose  sheath  to  the  great  cervical 
blood-veseels  and  accompanjing  nerves,  and  is  continuous  inwardly 
with  the  more  compact  membrane  which  invests  the  pharynx  and 
ossophaguB,  the  trachea  and  larynx,  and  the  muscles  in  front  of  the 
lattery  and  outwardly  with  the  equally  compact  layer  which  invests 
17 
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the  epIeniuB  and  ecalenus  muttelee,  the  brachial  plexus  of  nerves  and 
eubclavian  vesaels,  and  is  fixed  to  the  first  rib.  It  encloses  the  sub- 
maxillary and  parotid  glands,  invests  the  digastric,  Btjio-hyoid,  and 
mylo-hyoid  muscles,  is  fixed  to  the  fayoid  bone,  mandible,  and  zygoma, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  of  the  masseter  and  pterygoid  mus- 
cles. It  is  reinforced  by  a  thin  aponeurotic  band,  named  the  stylo- 
maxillary  ligamentt  which  descends  fVom  the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  to  the  inner  part  of  the  angle  of  the  mandible,  and  is 
thence  extended  as^  thinner  expansion  between  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  to  the  contiguous  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  great 
cervical  vessels.  A  distinct  portion  of  the  tascia  encloses  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  orao-byoid  muscle  and  its  intermediate  tendon,  which  is 
attached  by  the  same  means  to  the  contiguous  part  of  the  sheath  of 
the  great  cervical  vessels,  is  thence  extended  and  fixed  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  clavicle,  and  serves  to  retain  the  muscle  in  its  position.  In 
the  posterior  cervical  triangle,  along  the  course  of  the  great  vessels, 
the  &Bcia  forms  a  loose  envelope  to  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands, 
mingled  with  more  or  less  fat,  and  continuous  below  with  the  areolar 
connective  tissue  of  the  axilla.  Similar  portions  of  connective  tissue, 
with  fat  and  lymphatic  glands,  occupy  the  vicinity  of  the  salivary 
glands  and  the  fosaie  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck. 

The  stemo-mastoid  muscle  *  is  the  largest  and  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  extends  obliquely  ^m  the  fore 
part  of  the  chest  to  the  head,  back  of  the  ear.  It  consists  of  a  flat- 
tened, cylindroid  belly,  expanding  at  the  extremities,  and  arising  by 
separate  heads  fk-om  the  sternum  and  clavicle.  The  sternal  head,* 
narrow  and  rounded,  arises  by  a  flattened  tendon  from  the  upper  front 
part  of  the  sternum  close  to  its  fellow,  and  thence  ascends  obliquely 
backward  and  outward  at  the  side  of  the  neck.  The  clavicular  head,' 
of  variable  width,  arises  partially  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper 
border,  usually  of  the  inner  third  of  the  clavicle,  whence  it  ascends 
neariy  vertically  and  unit«s  with  the  former  bead.  The  common  belly, 
continuing  in  the  direction  of  the  latter,,  is  inserted  tendinously  into 
the  temporal  mastoid  pi-ocess,  extending  from  its  apex  upward  and 
backward  and  along  the  outer  half  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone.  The  angular  interval  of  the  two  heads,  situated  above 
the  steruo- clavicular  articulation,  is  variable  in  size,  and  is  closed  by 
the  apposition  of  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia  ensheathing  the  muscle. 
The  clavicular  head  is  aW  variable  in  extent,  sometimes  being  as 
narrow  as  the  sternal  head,  and  sometimes  widening  outwardly  nearly 
to  the  insertion  of  the  trapezius.     Occasionally  it  remains  distinct,  and 


■  H.  stern (M;leido-[nMU)ideus ;  Bternixleido-iuftituid  id.  ;  m.   nustoideu 

'  Caput  stemale  j  m.  Btemo-mMtoideuB  ;  m.  nulator  capitis  int.  or  «nt 
'  C.  cUvicuUre ;  m.  cleido-mastoideus ;  m.  nutatur  capitis  eit  or  post. 
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aaceode  behind  the  aternal  head  to  be  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the 
mastoid  pTx>ceas. 

The  atemo-maatoid  muscle  is  covered  the  greater  part  of  its  extent 
along  the  middle  by  the  platysma,  and  is  alao  crossed  by  the  external 
jugular  vein,  the  anperficial 
cervical,  and  the  great  au- 
ricular nerve.  Ita  lower 
portion  reata  on  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  aterno-thyroid 
musclea,  and  crosses  the 
omo-hyoid ;  and  above  it  is 
in  contact  with  the  sea- 
leni,  scapular  elevator, 
spleniua,  and  digastric  mua- 
cles.  About  the  middle  of 
the  neck  it  crosses  the 
great  cervical  blood-ves- 
sels contained  within  their 
sheath.  The  accessory 
nerve    piercea    its    upper      FBoiiTviiworTaE«fBCLraoFT«iHEci.  i.powenor, 

-■■ 1      :ii.-_         _j  -.  «nq|  2.»nl«rlorb«llTof  the  drgutrlc;  3,  Its  lnt«nnedl«t« 

third     within,     and     la     ita  u^d™.tl«el,edU,lLehro1d  bone.nd  p«lng  U,mugh 

main     source     of    supply;  the Inaertlon  ofdienrto-byoldmuicle.liSimrlo-brold: 

otner  nervea  oeing  aenvea  p,^.^^,  „  rtyio^phirr.wMi ;  ii.  .lemo-mBioid;  12.  itt 

&Om  the  cervical  plexua.  nern&l  orlglti ;  is,  IUcUvlcu]»orl«1ti;Ha(erna.hyold; 

In  action  the  Stemo-  ".  «ennKthyT0ld;  W.  Uwro-hyold;  it,  is,  ouKh^bTdd; 
18.  tnpeiluai  20,  tnteiloF  (MleuDi:  21,  middle  icaieniu 
maatoid  muecle  may  flex  miucie. 
the  head  towards  the  a  boul- 
der of  the  same  aide,  or  it  may  turn  the  head  with  the  &ce  di- 
rected towards  the  opposite  side.  Ordinarily,  both  muscles  maintain 
the  erect  position  of  the  head  with  the  feee  directed  forward,  and 
in  greater  action  bend  the  head  backward  with  the  fiice  directed  up- 
ward. Uoat  autboritiea  assert  that  the  two  muscles  acting  together 
bow  the  bead  forward,  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error  in  the  view 
that  their  inaertlon  is  posterior  to  the  articulation  of  the  skull  with 
the  vertebral  column. 

The  course  of  the  aterno-mastoid  divides  the  quadrilateral  apace  at 
the  aide  of  the  neck  into  two  trianglea,  which  are  important  in  their 
surgical  relations.  The  anterior  cervical  triangle  is  defined  in  front  by 
the  median  line  of  the  neck,  behind  by  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid,  and  above  by  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  posterior 
cervical  triangle  is  defined  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
stemo-maatoid,  behind  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius,  and 
,  below  by  the  clavicle. 
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SUPRA-  AND  INFRA-HYOID  MUSCLES. 

Of  these,  the  digastric,  Btylo-hyoid,  mylo-hyoid,  and  genio-hyoid 
muscles  are  situated  above  the  byoid  boue,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, while  the  stemo-hyoid,  stemo-tbyroid,  thyrohyoid,  and  omo- 
hyoid are  situated  bulow  it. 

The  digastric  muscle '  is  sitnat«d  behind  and  beneath  the  lower 
jaw,  curving  from  within  the  position  of  the  mastoid  process  to  the 
chin ;  and  it  consists  of  two  conical  bellies,  united  by  an  intermediate 
cylindrical  tendon.  The  ant«rior,  shorter  belly  arises  from  a  rough 
impressioQ  within  the  base  of  the  mandible,  close  to  the  symphysis, 
and  descends  backward  and  outward  to  the  intermediate  tendon.  The 
posterior  belly,  longer  and  narrower  than  the  former,  arises  from  the 
digastric  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  descends  forward  and  inward 
to  the  intermediate  tendon.  This  usually  passes  through  a  perforation 
of  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  in  advance  is  connected  with  the  side 
of  the  byoid  bone  by  an  aponeurotic  band,  which  serves  to  maintain 
the  curved  course  of  the  digastric.  An  extension  of  the  band  forms  a 
thin  membrane,  connecting  the  anterior  belly  of  the  muscle  with  that 
of  the  opposite  side,  between  the  chin  and  byoid  bone.  The  anterior 
belly  is  in  contact  above  with  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  below  and 
outwardly  with  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  posterior  belly  out- 
wardly crosses  the  course  of  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries, 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  accompanying  nerves.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  covered  by  the  mastoid  process,  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
splenius  muscles,  and  the  parotid  gland. 

The  stylo-hyoid  muscle*  is  a  slender  fleshy  fkscicle,  situated 
above  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric.  It  arises  by  a  narrow 
tendon  from  behind  the  outer  part  of  the  styloid  process,  near  its  base, 
and  descends  in  company  with  the  digastric  muscle  to  be  inserted  into 
the  byoid  bone  at  the  junction  of  the  body  and  greater  cornu.  Usually 
it  is  perforated  near  its  insertion  by  the  digastric  tendon,  but  not  nn- 
frequently  is  inserted  to  the  outside  of  the  latter  without  being  per- 
forated. The  muscle  is  sometimes  feebly  produced,  and  occasionally  is 
absent.  Its  relations  are  tho  same  as  those  of  the  contiguous  belly  of 
the  digastric  muscle. 

The  mylo-hyoid  muscle*  Is  a  flat,  trianguUr,  fleshy  layer,  situated 
within  tbe  position  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  forming  with  its  fellow  a 
muscular  floor  or  diaphragm  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  arises, 
partially  fleshy  and  tendinous,  from  the  mylo-hyoid  ridge  of  the 
mandible,  extending  from  the  symphysis  to  the  last  molar  tooth, 
whence  the  fibres  proceed  obliquely  inward  and  downward ;  the  pos- 
terior, longer,  to  be  inserted  into  the  body  of  the  byoid  bone;  the 

■  H.  digttstricuB ;  m.  biventer  mandibulK,  or  maiillEe  inferioiis. 

'  M.  Etylo-hfoideua.  *  M.  mylo-h joideuB ;  m.  trttnsversus  mandibuln. 
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others  becoming  eucceseively  shorter  and  ending  in  a  median  fibrouB 
raphe  extending  fhim  the  byoid  bone  to  the  symphysiB  of  the  chin. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  genio-hyoid, 
hyo-gloesal,  and  Btylo-glossal  muscles,  the  hngual  gland,  and  the  hypo- 
gastric and  lingual  nerree.  The  lower  surface  is  in  contact  with  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and  with  the  Bubmaxillary  gland. 
The  posterior  border  is  ft«e,  and  has  the  duct  of  the  latter  gland  turn- 
ing over  it.  The  inner  part  of  the  muscle  is  sometimes  more  or  less 
deficient. 

Between  the  mylo-byoid  muscle  above,  with  the  mandible  out- 
wardly, and  the  digastric  muscle  with  the  stylo-hyoid  muscle  below, 
there  is  a  triangular  recess,  which  lodges  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  genio-hyoid  muscle '  is  a  fleshy  band  situated  beneath  the 
tongue,  in  contact  with  its  fellow  immediately  abore  the  inner  part  of 
the  mylo-byoid  muscle.  It  arises  tendinously  fVom  the  lower  division 
of  the  mental  tubercle,  and  descends  backward  to  be  inserted  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  into  the  front  of  the  body  of  the  byoid  bone.  It  is 
in  contact  above  with  the  genio-glossal  muscle. 

The  stemo-hyoid  muscle  *  is  a  thin,  fleshy  band,  situated  imme- 
diately beneath  the  skin  along  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  larynx.  It 
arises,  partially  tendinous  and  flestfy,  behind  the  sternal  extremity  of 
the  clavicle  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  ascends 
inwardly  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  byoid  bone.  The 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  are  widely  separated  at  their  origin,  but 
approach  near  together  as  they  ascend  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea,  and 
divei^  slightly  at  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  allowing  the  beak  of  the 
latter  to  project  between  them. 

The  stemo-thyroid  muscle '  lies  behind  the  preceding,  than  which 
it  is  considerably  wider  and  extends  more  outwardly.  It  arises,  par- 
tially tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  behind  the  fir«t  costal  cartilage  and 
the  middle  of  the  presternum,  extending  variably  more  or  less  outward 
to  the  end  of  the  former,  or  inward  to  the  median  line  of  the  latter, 
and  ascends  at  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  be  inserted  into  the  oblique 
ridge  at  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Behind,  the  muscle  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  innominate  vein,  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  trachea, 
and  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  thyro-hyoid  muscle,*  situated  at  the  side  of  the  larynx, 
appears  like  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  tVom 
the  oblique  ridge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  ascends  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  body  and  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
It  rests  against  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and 
is  covered  by  the  stemo-hyoid  and  omo-hyoid  muscles. 

■  H .  genio-hyoideu«. 

'  H .  •temo-hyoideia ;  m.  slemo-cleido-byoideus ;  m.  cleido-hyoidciis. 

■  M.  (tamo-thyroideuB.  •  M.  thyro-hyoldeus. 
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The  omo-hyoid  muscle  *  is  a  long,  narrow  band,  extending  jVom 
the  shoulder  acrosH  the  necli,  beneath  the  Btorno-maetoid  muacle,  up  to 
thehyoid  bone.  It  coDsista  of  two  fleshy  bellies  with  an  intermediate 
flat  tendon,  which  crosses  the  carotid  artery  and  jugular  vein  and  ad- 
heres closely  to  their  sheath.  The  posterior  belly  arises  fhim  the  upper 
border  of  the  scapula  at  the  coracoid  foramen,  and  thence  proceeds 
□early  horizontally  forward  fVom  beneath  the  trapezius  and  behind  the 
Bterno-mastoid  muscle,  where  it  joins  the  intermediate  tendon.  Prom 
this  the  anterior  belly  turns  upward  and  forward  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
and  ascends  at  the  outer  border  of  the  storoo-hyoid  muscle  to  be  in- 
serted immediately  to  its  outer  side  into  the  inferior  border  of  the 
byoid  bone.  The  deep  cervical  fascia  investing  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  muscle,  with  a  flrmer  extension  of  the  same  on  the  tendon,  is 
attached  below  to  the  first  costal  cartilage  and  inner  surface  of  the 
clavicle,  and  serves  to  maintain  the  angular  course  of  the  muficle. 

In  its  course  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  crosses  the  scalenus  muscles,  the 
azillaiy  plexus,  and  the  great  cervical  blood-vessels,  and  at  its  upper 
part  lies  on  the  sterao-thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles.  It  is  subject 
to  frequent  variation.  The  posterior  belly  aris^  variably  fl-om  any 
.part  of  the  superior  border  of  the  scapuU,  including  the  coracoid  fora- 
men ;  the  intermediate  tendon  varies  in  length,  is  sometimes  partial, 
and  occasionally  absent ;  and  the  anterior  belly  is  often  more  or  less 
blended  with  the  stemo-hyoid  muscle. 

Most  of  the  infra-byoid  muscles  receive  their  motor  nerves  chiefly 
feota  the  descending  cervical  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  the 
thyro-hyoid  muscle  receiving  a  direct  branch  of  the  latter. 

The  infVa-byoid  Jnuscles  are  depressors  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  larynx 
and  other  parts  adherent  to  them.  They  act  in  swallowing,  succeed- 
ing the  action  of  the  supra-hyoid  and  other  musclea  in  lifting  the  same 
parts.  The  omo-byoid  muscles  in  some  degree  serve  to  maintain  the 
median  position  of  the  parts  in  front  of  the  neck,  the  larynx  and 
pharyns,  and  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  which  together  are  very 
movable  on  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  TONGUE. 
See  The  Alimentary  Apparatus. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  PALATE. 
See  T/u  Alimentari/  Apparatus. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 
See  Ttie  Alimentary  Apparatus. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  PERINEUM. 
See  The  Perineum. 

>  H.  cimo-li7oideui;  to.  coraco-hyoideus ;  m.  costo-bfoideus ;  m.  scapule- 
hyoideu*. 
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LATERAL  CERVICAL  MUSCLES. 

The  acaleni  muscles  form  a  group  at  the  lower  part  of  the  aide  of 
the  neck,  extending  to  the  upper  two  ribs,  behind  the  stemo- mastoid 
muscle  and  the  clavicle. 

The  anterior  scalenus,'  situated  in  fh>nt  of  the  others,  arises 
tendinoualy  by  four  narrow  heads  from  the  ends  of  the  costal  processes 
of  the  third  to  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  inclusively.  The  heads 
unite  in  a  fleshy  belly,  which  descends  outwardly,  and  is  inserted  ten- 
dinoualy into  the  first  rib,  in  advance  of  the  impression  for  tbe  aub- 
clavian  artery.  Its  lower  part  is  immediately  behind  the  clavicle, 
and  in  front  of  the  insertion  is  crossed  by  the  aubclavian  vein,  and 
above  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle.  The  phrenic  nerve  descends  in  front 
of  it;  and  behind,  it  is  in 
relation  with  the  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves,  Ihc  sub- 
clavian artery,  and  the 
apex  of  the  pleura. 

The  middle  scale- 
nus,* the  largest  of  the 
series,  is  aituated  behind 
the  preceding.  It  arises 
tendinously  by  six  nar- 
row heads  from  the  ends 
of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  cervi- 
cal vertebne  except  the 
atlas.  The  heads  unite 
in  a  fleshy  belly,  which 
descends  outwardly,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  first 
rib  from  its  tubercle  to 
the  impression  for  tbe 
aubclavian  arteiy. 

The  brachial  plexus  of 
nerves  and  the  subclavian 
artery  pass  outwardly  be- 
tween the  anterior  and 
middle  scalenus  muscles. 

The  posterior  scalenus,'  the  smallest  of  the  series,  is  aituated 
behind  the  lower  part.  It  arises  tendinously  by  two  or  three  narrow 
heads  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  corresponding  lower  eer- 


Dbbp  mcbcles  of  the  front  of  TBI  KEci.  1,  buUu 
piocen;  a,  mutold  pnicew;  8,  greater  prcrecnis  roiwcle: 
4,nnall  pie-reclos;  6.  tkleni  pre-rectut;  *,  long  ccnlcal 
muscle ;  T,  allanUI  muscle ;  8,  posterior  ualeoaa ;  9,  ut- 
teriorHslcDui:  IO,mlddlascalenua:  II,  12,  Brst  and  second 
ribe:  18,  position  u  vhlch  tbe  subclaTliD  arteiy  and 
bracblal  ideiiu  of  nerves  pan  over  the  tinl  rib.  between 
the  anterior  and  middle  scalenus  muscles:  M,  Iblrd  Ihoiadc 
mnsoles. 


'  M.  scalenus  anticus ; 
'  M.  scalenua  medius  ; 
'  M.  scalenus  posticus; 


a.  prior,  or  primus ;  anterior  scalene  muscle. 
a.  secundus ;  middle  scalene  muscle. 
«.  tertius ;  posterior  scalene  muscle. 
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vical  vertebne,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  second  rib  external 
to  its  angle. 

The  Bcalent  muscles  are  variable  in  the  number  of  heads  and  in 
other  respects.  Sometimes  a  slip  of  the  anterior  scalenus  joins  the 
middle  scalenus,  descending  behind  the  subclavian  artery.  The  pos- 
terior scalenus  is  also  at  times  continuous  with  the  middle  scalenus, 
and  occasionally  it  is  altogether  absent. 

The  scaleni  acting  from  the  vertebras  are  elevators  of  the  upper 
ribs,  and  thus  assist  in  the  movement  of  inspiration.  Acting  fVom  the 
ribs,  they  act  as  flexors  of  the  neck,  and  bend  the  head  forward.  They 
are  supplied  by  the  adjacent  cervical  nerves. 

PREVBKTEBBAL  MUSCLES  OP  THE  NEOE. 

The  prevertebral  muscles  consist  of  the  greater,  small,  and  lateral 
pre-recti  muscles,  and  the  atlantal  and  long  cervical  muscles,  situated 
in  front  of  the  cervical  and  upper  thoracic  vertebrie. 

The  greater  pre-rectus '  is  situated  in  front  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra, ascending  to  the  head.  It  arises  tendinously  by  four  narrow 
heads  from  the  ends  of  the  costal  processes  of  the  third  to  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra,  inclusively,  opposite  the  same  points  of  origin  of 
the  anterior  scalenus.  The  heads  ascend  inwardly,  and  unite  in  a  flat, 
fleshy  belly,  which  lies  at  the  side  of  the  centra  of  the  vertebrte,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  occipital  basilar  process.  The  front  surface  of  the 
muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  pharynx,  and  supports  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  enclosed  in  their  sheath  to- 
gether with  the  vagus  nerve. 

The  small  pre-rectus'  is  situated  behind  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  former  muscle.  It  is  a  short,  fleshy  layer,  which  arises  in  front 
of  the  side  of  the  atlas,  and  is  inserted  into  the  basilar  process  behind 
the  greater  pre-rectus.     Behind  it  is  the  occipito-atlantal  articula.tion. 

The  lateral  pre-rectus '  is  a  short  muscle  situated  outwardlj'  from 
the  former.  It  arises  in  front  of  the  costal  process  of  the  atlas,  and 
ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  occipital  jugular  process.  Behind  it  is 
the  vertebral  artery,  and  in  front  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  atlantal  muscle '  arises  by  three  narrow  heads  tendinously 
from  the  costal  processes  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  verte- 
bne,  ascends  obliquely  inward,  and  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  tubercle 
of  the  atlas. 

'  U.  rectus  capitis  anticui  major;  m.  longue  capitie;  grest  anterior  straight 
miucle  of  the  bead ;  larger  anterior  straight  muscle ;  m.  r.  c.  interniis  major ;  m. 
trochelo-basilarie  major. 

*  H.  nc.  cap.  ant.  minor;  m.  r.  c.  internus  minor;  smaller  anterior  etmlght 
muscle;  m.  trachelo-basilaris  major.  '  M.  rectus capi til  laleralis. 

•  M.  longuB  Btlantis;  superior  oblique  portion  or  the  m.  longus  colli;  m.  obliquus 
colli  superior. 
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The  long  cervical  muscle*  arises,  tendinously  and  fleshy,  from 
the  Bides  of  the  centra  of  the  lower  two  cervical  and  the  upper  two  or 
three  thoracic  vertebrse,  and  divides  into  two  portions,  of  which  the 
inner  ascends  to  be  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  centra  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  cervical  vertebne,  and  the  oater,  smaller  portion  as- 
cends to  be  inserted  tendinously  into  the  costal  processee  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae.  This  and  the  preceding  muscle  are  com- 
monly described  as  one,  under  the  name  of  the  longus  colli. 

In  ft«nt  of  the  prevertebral  muscles  are  the  phatynx  and  (esophagus, 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  contained 
within  their  eheatb. 

The  prevertebral  fascia  is  a  thin  connective-tissue  membrane, 
investing  the  th)nt  of  the  cervical  vertebne  and  the  prevertebral 
muscles,  attached  to  the  basilar  process  above,  and  extending  to  the 
third  thoracic  vertebra  below.  On  each  side  it  is  continuous  with  the 
deep  cervical  fhscia  investing  the  splenius  and  scaletius  muscles,  and 
with  the  sheaths  of  the  cervical  and  subclavian  blood-vessels,  and  of 
the  brachial  plexus  of  neryes.  It  is  remariiabty  free  from  fat,  and  has 
attached  to  it  the  pharynx  and  cesophagus  by  means  of  loose  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  allows  the  ready  gliding  movement  of  these  parts 
in  deglutition  and  other  f\inctions. 

The  prevertebral  muscles  generally  are  flexors  of  the  head  and 
Deck.    They  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  adjacent  cervical  nerves. 

POSTVERTEBRAL  MUSCLES  OP  THE  NECK. 

The  greater  post-rectus*  arises  tendinously  from  the  end  of  the 
spinous  process  of  the  axis,  ascends  outwardly,  gradually  expanding, 
and  is  inserted  into  and  below  the  outer  part  of  the  inferior  curved 
line  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  small  post-rectus*  arises  tendinously  from  the  median  tuber- 
cle of  the  atlas,  ascends  and  expands,  and  is  inserted  into  and  below 
the  inner  part  of  the  same  linie  as  the  preceding  muscle. 

The  supra-oblique  muscle*  arises  tendinously  from  the  end  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  ascends  backward  to  be  inserted 
outwardly  between  the  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone. 

The  infra-oblique  muscle,*  larger  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
arises  tendinously  from  the  end  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  axis, 
and  ascends  outwardly  to  he  inserted  into  the  end  of  tbo  transverse 
process  of  the  atlas. 

*  M.  longus  colli ;  Inferior  oblique  and  vertical  portions  of  the  longue  colli. 

■  U.  rectus  oapitus  posticus  major,  superflcialie,  or  inferior ;  longer  straight 
muscle;  m.  ajcoido-occi  pi  talis. 

'  M.  T.  c.  p.  minor  or  proftindus ;  smaller  straight  muscle ;  m.  allivoccipitalia. 

*  H.  obliquiu  cspitii  superior  or  minor;  superior  oblique  m. 

'  M.  0.  c.  inferior  or  major  ;  inferior  oblique  m. ;  m.  axo-atloideus. 
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MU8CLKS  OP  THE  THORAX. 


The  muscles  of  the  thoracic  wall,  independent  of  those  especislly 
coneomed  in  the  movements  of  the  upper  limbs,  are  the  intercostala, 
Bubcostals,  Btemo-costal  muBClo,  and  costal  elevators. 

The  intercostal  muscles'  occupy  the  corresponding  spaces  of  the 
ribs  in  pairs,  and  are  composed  of  short,  oblique  fleshy  fascicles  extended 
between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  ribs,  alternating  in  direction  in 
each  pair  of  muscleB.  The  eleven  intercostal  spaces  of  each  side  of  the 
thorax  are  consequently  occupied  by  twenty-two  intercostal  muscles. 

The  external  intercostal  muscle  '  starts  behind  in  the  position  of 
the  tubercle  of  the  ribs,  and  extends  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
latter.  Its  fleshy  fascicles,  mingled  with  tendinous  fibres,  descend  &om 
the  margin  of  the  rib  above  obliquely  forward  to  the  contiguous  border 
of  the  rib  below.  In  advance  of  the  position  at  which  the  muscle 
ceases,  the  remainder  of  the  intercostal  space  is  occupied  by  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  the  fibres  of  which  pursue  the  same  course  as  those  of  the 
muscle.  In  the  upper  three  or  four  intercostal  spaces  the  muscle  does 
not  reach  the  fore  end  of  the  ribs,  and  in  the  last  two  it  extends  between 
the  costal  cartilages. 

The  internal  intercostal  muscle,*  thinner  than  the  former,  and 
with  its  fascicles  pursuing  an  opposite  direction,  arises  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  rib  above,  within  the  position  of  the  subcostal  groove, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  portion  of  the  upper  border  of  the  rib 
below.  It  starts  in  front  with  the  commencement  of  the  intercostal 
space,  and  extends  behind  to  about  the  angle  of  the  ribs,  whence  a  thin 
aponeurosis  continues  to  the  tei-mination  of  the  space  and  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  the  anterior  costo- transverse  ligament.  In  the  lower  two 
spaces  the  muscles  are  continuous  with  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of 
the  abdomen.  Between  the  intereostal  muscles  are  the  corresponding 
vessels  and  nerve.  Internally  they  are  lined  by  the  pleura ;  externally 
they  are  attached  to  adjacent  muscles,  the  pectorals,  abdominal  oblique, 
serrati,  rhomboid,  and  latiasimuB,  by  loose,  extensible  connective  tissue. 

The  subcostal  muscles*  are  dependencies  of  the  internal  inter- 
coetals,  and  consist  of  small  and  variable  fascicles  extended  between 
the  inner  surfaces  of  two  or  three  adjacent  ribs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
angle,  and  covered  by  the  pleura.  They  are  very  inconstant,  and 
when  present  are  best  produced  on  the  lower  ribs. 

The  sterno-costal  muscle '  is  placed  within  the  thorax  behind 
the  costal  cartilages.  Thin  and  variable  in  extent,  it  arises  by  a  short 
aponeurosis  iVom  the  inner  surface  laterally  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  mesostemum  and  easiform  process,  and  spreads  outwardly  and 

'  M.  intereostalee. 

'  M.  inton^oEtnlis  inlemus. 

'  M.  triangularis  «terni ;  m.  et«rni>-c*>s 
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and  appears  as  a  broad,  glist^Ding  aponeurosis.  It  has  nearly  the 
form  in  outline  of  the  entire  diaphragm,  or  of  the  lower  opening 
of  the  thorax,  but,  being  somewhat  indented  at  the  fore  part  on  each 
sid^,  it  is  trilobed.  The  lateral  portions,  or  lobes,'  diverge  backward 
and  downward  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  include 
a  deep  notch  behind,  in  fVont  of  the  latter;  while  the  intermediate 
lobe  is  anterior  and  directed  forward  towards  the  sternum.  The 
lobes  are  oval ;  the  right  one  being  the  largest  and  the  left,  the 
Bmallest.  The  tendon  is  composed  of  bands  which  run  in  different 
directions,  straight  and  curved,  and  intersect  one  another,  and  then 
radiate  in  arching  fibres  to  the  surrounding  muscular  layer.  The 
latter  may  be  conveniently  described  as  consisting  of  a  vertebral  and 
a  costo-stemal  portion,  which  are,  however,  continuous,  and  together 
enclose  the  central  tendon. 

The  vertebral  portion '  of  the  diaphragm  in  greater  part  forms  a 
pair  of  fleshy  bellies  named  the  cmra,  or  pillars.*  These  occupy  the 
sides  of  the  lumbar  vertebrffi,  fVom  which  they  arise  by  tendons  closely 
connected  with  the  anterior  vertebral  ligament.  The  right  cnia,  vari- 
ably longer  and  larger  than  the  other,  usually  arises  from  the  centra 
and  intervening  ligaments  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar 
vertebrs;  and  the  left  cms,  fKim  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
second  and  third  vertebrro.  The  tendons  of  origin  are  close  together 
at  their  commencement,  whence  they  pass  fW>m  behind  the  aorta, 
slightly  divergent,  ascend  at  its  sides,  and  for  the  most  part  gradually 
merge  into  the  fleshy  fascicles  of  the  crura,  while  a  small  portion 
continues  to  ascend  at  their  inner  margin,  and  forms  a  narrow  arch 
across  the  IVont  of  the  aorta,  over  the  position  of  the  last  thoracic 
vertebra.  By  this  arrangement  the  crura  leave  between  them  an 
opening  for  the  passage  of  the  aorta.  The  fleshy  fascicles  of  the 
crura  ascend,  diverge,  arch  forward,  and  spread  laterally  to  terminate 
in  the  posterior  notch  of  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  In 
their  course,  the  innermost  fascicles  of  the  crura  decussate  in  fVont  of 
the  aortic  opening,  and  thence  diverging,  leave  between  them  another 
opening  for  the  passage  of  the  cesophagus.  The  decussating  fascicle 
fKim  the  right  cms  is  variably  larger  than  that  of  the  left  cms,  and 
commonly  ascends  in  fVont  of  it. 

External  to  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  are  two  narrow,  arching 
fibrous  bands,  the  arcuate  ligaments,'  from  the  upper  part  of  which 
a  fleshy  layer  ascends  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  central  tendon, 
continuous  inwardly  with  the  crura  and  outwardly  with  the  costo- 
sternal  portion  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  internal  arcuate  ligament '  arches  outwardly  fh)m  the  side 
of  the  first  lumbar  centrum,  or  occasionally  fVom  the  second,  to  the 

'  Al».  '  Pgrtio  verWbralis ;  p.  lumbalis ;  lesser  or  lower  muscle. 

'Capita;  Bppendicee.  <  LigamenU  arcuala. 
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end  of  the  transverse  procees  of  the  latter.  The  external  arcuate 
ligament  *  in  like  manner  arcbee  from  the  end  of  the  eame  transverse 
process  outwardly  to  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib.  The  arcuate 
ligaments  below  are  continuous  with  the  psoas  and  lumbar  fascite. 

The  costo-sternal  portion '  of  the  diaphragm  arises  by  fleshy 
slips  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  six  costal  cartilages,  alter- 
nating with  intervening  slips  of  the  abdominal  transversalis  muscle, 
and  from  the  inside  of  the  ensiform  process  of  the  sternum.  From 
this  origin  it  ascends  in  a  continuous  vaulted  layer,  and  terminates 
along  the  anterior  and  lateral  borders  of  the  central  tendon.  The 
slips  to  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  tendon  are  longest,  and  those  to  the 
middle  lobe  decrease  in  advance.  Those  proceeding  from  the  sternum 
are  shortest,  and  usually  are  somewhat  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
narrow  interval  on  each  side,  which  is  occupied  by  connective  tissue,  and 
closed  by  the  apposition  of  the  pleura  above  and  the  peritoneum  below. 

The  aortic  opening'  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  long,  elliptical  aper- 
ture, opening  into  the  abdomen  obliquely  in  front  of  the  upper  three 
lumbar  and  last  thoracic  vertebne.  It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  centra 
of  these  vertebrse  and  by  the  anterior  vertebral  ligament,  at  the  sides  by 
the  tendinous  origin  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  at  its  upper 
extremity  by  the  fibrous  arch  uniting  the  crura  across  the  position  of 
the  last  thoracic  vertebra.  Besides  the  aorta,  it  also  gives  passage  to 
the  thoracic  duct,  the  azygos  vein,  and  occasionally  the  left  sympathetic 
norve. 

The  oesophageal  opening*  is  likewise  an  oblique,  elliptical  aper- 
ture, and  is  situated  above,  in  advance,  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
position  of  the  aortic  opening.  It  is  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
fleshy  fascicles,  which  diverge  from  the  crura  of  the  opposite  sides,  and 
again  converge,  after  passing  the  opening,  to  end  in  the  central  tendon ; 
at  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  notch  of  which,  the  opening  is  situated. 
It  transmits  the  ceeophagus  with  the  vagus  nerves. 

The  caval  opening,*  for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  cava,  occupies  a 
higher  position  than  the  preceding  openings,  in  the  central  tendon  at 
the  Junction  behind  of  the  right  and  middle  lobes,  a  little  in  advance 
and  to  the  right  of  the  position  of  the  (esophageal  opening.  It  ia 
quadrate,  due  to  the  direction  of  the  tendinous  bands  which  surround 
it ;  and  it  is  closely  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  inferior  cava. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  right  cms  transmits  the  corresponding 
sympathetic  and  splanchnic  nerves ;  and  the  left  cms  the  lefr  splanchnic 
nerves  and  the  hemiazygos  vein. 

The  diaphragm  is  deeply  vaulted,  being  convex  above  and  c 


'  L.  a.  externum  ;  arcuB  extemue. 

■  Ponio  coeto-steraalis ;  ^ater  or  inferior  muscle. 

*  Foremen  aorticum ;  hiatiu  aortlcus. 

*  Foramen  cesophsgeum ;  hiatus  (esopbageua.         '  F.  quadratum ;  f.  v 
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below.  On  the  right  side  it  rises  nearjy  an  inch  higher  than  on  the 
loft.  In  forced  expiration  it  ancends  on  the  right  to  a  level  in  front 
with  the  fourth  coetal  cartilage ;  at  the  aide  with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  ribs ;  and  behind  with  the  eighth  rib.  On  the  left  it  usually 
ascends  the  breadth  of  one  or  two  ribs  lower.  Id  forced  inepiratioo  it 
descends  fh>m  one  to  two  inches,  and  its  slope  nearly  accords  with  a 
line  from  the  ensiform  process  to  the  tenth  rib.  At  its  circumference 
the  diaphragm  is  highest  behind  the  steraam ;  but  centrally,  where  the 
heart  rests  upon  it,  it  is  on  a  slightly  lower  level  than  on  each  side. 

The  diaphragm  by  its  upper  surface  is  tightly  adherent  to  the 
pericardium,  and  on  each  side  ia  invested  with  the  pleura ;  and  beneath 
it  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  On  its  right  side,  above,  rests  the 
right  lung,  and  beneath  it  is  in  contact  with  the  liver;  on  its  left  side 
rest  the  heart  and  the  lefl  lung,  and  it  is  in  contact  beneath  with  the 
greater  extremity  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen,  and  the  left  kidney. 

The  diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerves  and  the  phrenic 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  It  is  the  chief  muscle  of  respiration.  In 
its  movements  the  central  tendon  appears  to  maintain  a  nearly  fixed 
position,  on  account  of  its  firm  attachment  to  the  pericardium  and 
mediastinal  folds,  and  the  connection  of  these  with  the  summit  of  the 
chest.  With  contraction  of  the  muscular  portion  of  the  diaphragm  the 
capacity  of  the  chest  proportionately  increases,  and  produces  inspira- 
tion of  air  into  the  lungs,  while  the  abdominal  viscera  are  pressed 
downward,  and  the  abdomen  is  rendered  protuberant.  In  relaxation 
of  the  diaphragm  the  abdominal  muscles  below  contract,  press  the 
viscera  upward,  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  cause  expiration. 
In  all  exptilsive  actions  of  the  lungs  and  bowels,  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm  promotes  the  effects,  as  exemplified  in  coughing  and  vomit- 
ing, in  the  discharge  of  the  urine  and  fteces,  and  in  childbirth. 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIAE  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 
The  muBcies  of  the  exterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  consist  of  six  on 
each  side,  occupying  the  interval  between  the  vertebral  column  and  the 
median  line  in  fVont  of  the  abdomen,  and  extending  from  the  thorax  to 
the  pelvis.  Three  of  them,  named  from  the  principal  direction  of 
their  fleshy  fibres  the  external  oblique,  internal  oblique,  and  trans- 
versalis  muscles,  are  of  great  comparative  breadth,  each  for  the  most 
part  occupying  the  extent  of  the  space  above  indicated.  Their  fleshy 
bellies  at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  terminate  in  fVont  in  aponeuroses, 
which  unite  in  the  median  line  to  form  the  linea  alba,  extending  fVom 
the  end  of  the  sternum  to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubea.  The  other 
three  muscles  on  each  side  are  longitudinal  and  comparatively  narrow, 
two  of  them,  the  rectns  and  pyramidalis  muscles,  being  situated  in 
fKint,  onsheathed  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  broad  muscles,  and  the 
third  one,  the  quadrate  lumbar  muscle,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  loins 
behind. 
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The  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  *  is  part  of  that  which 
everywhere  invests  the  body,  and  is  of  the  eamc  general  character, 
coDfiiating  of  two  layers,  of  which  the  subcutaneous  layer  is  thicker, 
of  looser  texture,  and  is  the  position  of  the  usual  variable  accumula' 
tion  of  subcutaneous  fat.  The  deeper,  thinner,  and  more  distinctly 
membranous  layer,  comparatively  free  from  fat,  is  strongest  in  front 
of  the  abdomen,  and  adheres  to  the  subjacent  aponeuroses  by  loose  con- 
nective tissue.  It  adheres  most  tightly  to  the  linea  alba,  around  the 
umbilicus,  to  the  pubic  symphyaie,  and  iu  the  inguinal  region,  after 
passing  over  Foupart's  ligament,  to  the  fascia  lata  immediately  beneath. 
Around  the  external  abdominal  ring  it  is  loosely  attached,  and  iu  this 
position  the  subcutaneous  layer  becomes  free  iVom  fat,  and  the  two 
unite  in  a  single  membrane,  which  descends  upon  the  spermatic  cord, 
undergoes  a  change  of  structure  through  the  association  of  unstriped 
muscular  fibres,  and  thus  forms  the  dartos  tunic  of  the  scrotum. 
From  the  groin  and  fh>nt  of  the  pubis  the  deeper  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  becomes  continuous  with  that  of  the  penis.  From  the 
connection  of  the  fascia  to  the  lower  end  of  the  linea  alba  and  the 
pubic  sjrmphysis,  considerable  bundles  of  connective  and  elastic  tissue 
descend  and  form  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis. 

In  Urge  herbivorous  quadrupeds  the  deeper  layer*  of  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  abdomen  is  a  thick  membrane,  composed  of  yellow  elastic 
tissue,  admirably  adapted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  abdominal 
contents. 

Subjacent  to  the  superficial  fascia  a  thin  connective-tissue  layer 
invests  the  fleshy  belly  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  continuous  in 
front  with  the  outer  border  of  its  aponeurosis.  It  corresponds  with 
the  deep  fascia  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  external  oblique  muscle  *  is  the  largest  and  most  superficial 
of  the  broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  an  irregularly  quadri- 
lateral layer,  with  its  fleshy  belly  occupying  the  side  and  its  aponeu- 
rosis the  fh)nt  of  the  abdomen.  It  arises  by  eight  angular  points  from 
the  outer  surface  and  lower  borders  of  the  inferior  eight  ribs,  in  an 
oblique  line  extending  downward  and  backward.  The  upper  points 
are  near  the  anterior  ends  of  the  ribs,  while  those  succeeding  are 
farther  back,  and  the  lowest  one  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  last 
costal  cartilage.  The  upper  five  points  successively  enlarge  and  in- 
clude between  them  similar  points  of  the  great  serratus  muscle,  while 
the  lower  three  points  diminish  and  include  similar  points  of  the  latis- 
simus  muscle.  The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  from  their  origin  obliquely 
forward,  and  for  the  most  part  terminate  in  the  aponeurosis;  those 
behind,  from  the  lower  ribs,  descending  less  obliquely  to  be  inserted 
into  the  outer  lip  of  the  iliac  crest.    The  aponeurosis  unites  with  it« 

'  FmcU  superflcialie  abdominis.  ■  Tunica  abdominal  is. 

'  Descending  oblique  miuclei  m.  obliquua  abdominis  extemuB  or  deacendeiu; 
gn*t  oblique  miucle. 
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fellow  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  extending  fVom  the  ensiform 
proeeee  of  the  sternum  to  the  symphysia  of  the  pubes,  and  contributes 
t«  form  the  linea  alba.  From  this  position,  for  tho  greater  part  of  its 
length,  it  spreads  outwardly  for  three  or  four  inches,  and  at  the  lower 
part  widens  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  whence  it  narrows  to 

Fia.  Ul. 


UIT9CLES  OF  THi  rKOKT  OF  THi  THOBix  AMD  iBDOHEH.  1,  greater  pector»1  muKle:  3.  dellold 
iiiaec]e;3,UtlBBimuB;4,  sreMKrrMoBie,  nibclarluimuicla:  S,  small  pectoal  muKle :  7,  coraco- 
biachlal  muscle;  B,  brachial  bicepa;  9.  coracold  prooeaa  of  Ibe  tcapula;  10,  origin  of  the  great 
•erratni  muscle ;  11.  inlercoatal  muMlea ;  12.  eilenial  oblique  muKle  of  the  abdomen ;  IS,  iu 
aponeucoalg;  11,  lower  border  of  the  latter,  named  Faupart'B  ligament :  1&,  eitenial  abdomlaal 
ring,  the  lower  eitremltr  of  the  Inguinal  canal;  IS.  abdominal  rectui  muKle;  17.  pyramidal 
muscle:  18,  internal  oblique  miudei  IB,  conjoined  tendon  of  the  Intemal  oblique  and  trana. 
Tersalla  musclea :  20.  poaitloa  of  Ihe  inguinal  canal  belo^  the  arching  edges  oT  the  preceding  tvo 


the  pubis.  lU  fibres  pursue  the  same  course  as  the  fleshy  fascicles 
of  the  muscle,  cross  at  the  linea  alba,  and  interlace  with  those  of  the 
opposite  aponeurosis.  A  denser  portion  of  the  aponeurosis,  starting 
about  an  inch  above  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  partially  from 
this,  in  its  descent  separates  from  the  rest  of  the  aponeurosis  above 
and  converges  into  a  narrower  band,  named  Poupart's  ligament,' 

'  Lig.  Pouparti,  Fallopire,  or  VesalJi ;  1.  iliopubicum  ;  crural  arch ;  srcus  cniralii. 
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which  is  insei'ted  into  the  pubic  spine,  and  is  thence  extended  out- 
wardly aloDg  the  pectineal  line  for  aljout  three-fourtha  of  an  inch. 
This  extcQBioQ  of  the  insertion  ia  named  Gimbemat's  ligament,' 
and  terminates  outwardly  in  a  concave  fVee  margin,  forming  the  inner 
boundary  of  the  femoral  ring,  which  will  be  aubsequently  described. 
The  interval,  produced  by  the  separation  of  Poupart's  ligament  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  external  oblique  aponeurosiB,  widens  in  its  approach 
to  the  pubis,  and  at  the  upper  part  ia  occupied  by  a  thin  connective- 
tissue  membrane.  The  lower  part  of  the  interval  forms  the  external 
abdominal  ring,'  the  inferior  or  outer  end  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
which  transmits  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male  and  the  round  Ugament 
of  the  uterus  in  the  female.  The  ring  is  situated  immediately  above  the 
body  of  the  pubis,  and  is  obliquely  oval,  with  the  long  diameter  con- 
forming to  the  direction  of  the  separation  of  the  aponeurosis  producing 
it.  In  the  male  it  is  about  an  inch  long  and  half  as  wide,  and  in  the 
female  is  much  smaller.  The  sides  of  the  ring  are  distinguished  as  its 
columns,'  the  external  column*  being  formed  by  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  the  internal  column^  by  that  portion  of  the  external  oblique 
aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  pubic  symphysis.  Some  ten- 
dinous fibres  curving  from  the  groin  to  the  linea  alba  are  named 
the  intercolumnar  fibres,*  and  serve  to  maintain  the  conjunc- 
tion above  of  the  two  portions  of  the  aponeurosis  which  form  the 
columns  of  the  ring.  A  delicate  connective-tiaaue  membrane,  the 
spermatic  fascia,^  aprings  from  the  margin  of  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  and  ia  thence  prolonged  downward  aa  an  inveatment  to  the  sper- 
matic cord.  Poupart's  hgament  in  its  course  curves  downward  in  the 
line  of  the  groin,  and  is  connected  below  with  the  deep  femoral  fascia  of 
the  thigh.  From  ita  insertion  and  that  of  Gimbemat's  hgament  behind, 
a  portion  of  the  fibres  form  the  triangular  ligament,'  a  variable  apo- 
neurotic expansion,  which  curves  inwardly  beneath  the  spermatic  cord 
and  behind  the  position  of  the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  becomes 
closely  united  with  the  fore  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle. 

The  internal  oblique  muscle*  lies  within  the  position  of  the  pre- 
ceding muscle,  in  contact  with  it,  and  is  smaller  and  thinner.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  lumbar  fascia  in  the  angle  between  the  crest  of  the  ilium 
and  the  outer  border  of  the  doraal  extensor  muscle,  tendinously  tVom 
the  middle  lip  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  fleshy 
ftom  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament.    From  this  origin  the  fleshy 

'  L.  Oimbematl.  '  Aonulus  abdominilii  eitemusi  a.  inguinalis  eit. 

'  Pillan ;  crura.  ■  Inferior  columa  or  pillar;  cms  mferius, 

*  Superior  column  or  pillar ;  cnu  superiuB. 

*  Films  inlercolamnarea ;  f.  collaterales. 

'  Eitenisl  ipermatic  fMcia ;  intercolumnar  ftiscia. 

*  Lig.  trianguUre  or  inguinale  internum  ;  I.  Gimtiemati  refleium ;  ligament  oi 
OoUea. 

■  H.  obliquua  interoua  or  ascendeo* ;  m.  o.  abdominii  int  or  a«c  ;  petit  oblique. 
18 
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fibres  mostly  ascend  obliquely  forward  and  inward,  but  gradually 
bocome  less  inclined  below ;  th^se  from  th6  anterior  superior  iliac  spine 
proceeding  horiBontally  forward,  and  those  from  Poupart's  ligament 
arching  forward  and  downward.  The  upper  more  posterior  fascicles 
are  inserted  into  the  inferior  margins  of  the  lower  thr«e  or  four  costal 
cartilages  in  the  same  plane  as  the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  while 
the  others  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis  which  extends  from  the  lower 
margin  of  the  thorax  to  the  pubis  and  unites  with  its  fellow  in  the 
linea  alba.  Along  the  upper  three-fourths  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
rectus  muscle  the  aponeurosis  di- 
Pio.  142.  vides  into  two  lamioffi,  of  which 

one  proceeds  in  front  and  the  other 
behind  the  rectus  to  the  linea  alba, 
and  thus  enclose  the  muscle  in  a 
sheath.  The  anterior  lamina  of 
the  aponeurosis,  a  short  distance 
from  its  commencement  above, 
gradually  widens  below,  and  blends 
with  the  external  oblique  aponeu- 
rosis as  it  proceeds  to  the  tinea 
alba.  Below  the  point  of  division 
the  aponeurosis  remains  in  great 
part  free  from  that  of  the  exter- 
nal obliqne  muscle,  and  behind 
joins  that  of  the  traneversalis  mus- 
cle to  form  the  conjoined  ten- 
don, which  extends  to  the  linea 
alba,  and  below  is  inserted  into  the 
crest  and  pectineal  line  of  the 
pubis. 

The    transversalis    muscle ' 

vuwoFTHELErrnDioFTHKABDOHBK.  1,    Bnccecds   the  former,  and    is   next 

tteg«4i.en»in.i8,originoftheenen>.i    the   abdommal   cavity.      It   ansea 

oblique  1  4,  eiioiui  iQtercoMaii:  5.  inten]4i    fieshy  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 

B.  lower  ixut  ofUio  inlemU  oblique  moecle:  -Jng  with  contiguous  points  Of  Ori- 
lMbdomln.lr«lu<oftherighi^de;ii,po-  ,  f  ^^^  diaphragm;  from  the 
■lUon  of  tbe   Initnlnal    canu   between   tbe     S         %...«.  j.      -^       , 

ucbed  bonier  of  the  iDieniBi  oblique  ud    lumbar  fascia  iu  a  line  descending 

tr»n^«^mu«l^.D<lPoup«1.'.llgajneut:     ^  ^^  j      f  the   last  rib 

tbeOgnreraUaD  tbeiraiuTenKlliltucU:  la. 

the raciDoiMoeot muacie.  to  the  iliac  crest ;  from  the  inner 

lip  of  tbe  crest  in  advance;  and 
from  tbe  outer  third  of  Poupart'a  ligament.  From  this  extensive 
origin  the  muscular  fascicles,  for  the  most  part,  proceed  horizontally 
forward  and  inward,  while  the  lowest  arch  inward  and  downward, 

'  H.  traotveraalis  abdominis. 
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and  all  terminate  in  a  broad  aponeuroeig,  which  extends  to  the  linea 
alba  from  the  Btemum  to  the  pubis.  The  aponeoroBie  widens  out- 
wardly below  its  middle,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  the  aponeuroses 
in  ftt)nt,  but  narrows  above  to  a  greater  degree,  so  that  at  the  upper 
extremity  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the  muscle  approach  the  linea  alba  nearer 
than  in  any  other  position  of  the  broad  muscles.  Tbe  upper  three- 
fourths  of  the  aponeurosis  after  a  short  course  unite  with  the  posterior 
lamina  of  the  internal  oblique  aponeurosis,  thongh  to  a  gradually  lessen- 
log  extent  above,  and  the  united  aponeuroses  proceed  behind  the  rectus 
muscle  to  the  linea  alba.  About  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
pubis  the  united  aponeuroses  thin  away  and  terminate  in  a  more  or 
loss  defined  crescentic  border,'  which  is  continuous  with  the  subjacent 
transversalis  fascia.  The  lower  fourth  of  the  transversalis  aponeurosis 
proceeds  in  ,fVont  of  the  rectus,  and  unites  with  that  of  the  internal 
obUque  muscle  to  form  the  conjoined  tendon,  which  extends  to  the 
linea  alba,  and  is  also  inserted  into  the  crest  and  pectineal  line  of  the 
pubis  immediately  behind  the  insertion  of  Poupart's  and  Gimbernat's 
ligaments.  The  lowest  fleshy  fascicles  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis muscles  are  more  or  less  blended,  and  usually  thinner,  paler, 
and  less  regular  than  elsewhero,  and  they  aroh  fVom  Poupart's  liga- 
ment over  the  spermatic  cord  to  end  in  tbe  conjoined  tendon.  Ap- 
proaching the  pubis,  the  outer  border  of  the  latter  is  less  compact,  and 
is  continuous  with  the  adjacent  transTorsalis  fascia. 

The  rectus  muscle '  extends  along  the  tVont  of  the  abdomen, 
enclosed  in  a  sbeath  formed  by  the  aponeuroses  of  the  broad  muscles, 
and  separated  fVom  its  fellow  by  the  linea  alba.  It  arises  iVom  the 
crest  and  symphysis  of  the  pubes  by  a  fiat  tendon,  from  which  the 
fleshy  belly  gradually  widens  to  near  the  position  of  the  umbilicus, 
and  then  proceeds  of  more  uniform  width  to  tbe  front  of  the  thorax, 
where  it  becomes  wider  and  thinner,  and  is  inserted  teadinously  into 
tbe  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  costal  cartilages,  and  sometimes  into  the 
ensiform  process  of  the  sternum.  In  its  course  the  muHcular  belly 
is  interrupted  commonly  by  throe  short  tendinous  intersections,* 
which  are  transverse,  variably  bent,  angular  or  zigzag,  and  sometimes 
interrupted.  Usually  one  is  situated  below  the  end  of  the  ensiform 
process,  another  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus,  and  the  third  in  an 
intermediate  position,  Sometimes  thoro  is  another,  mostly  incomplete, 
below  the  umbilicus.  They  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  superficial  part 
of  the  muscle,  and  are  intimately  connected  with  the  fore  part  of  its 
sheath.  Aa  observed  through  the  aponeuroses  in  front  of  tbe  muscle, 
they  aro  known  as  the  lincEB  transversse. 

The  pyramidal  muscle  *  is  a  triangular  fleshy  slip,  situated  in  fVont 

'  Linea  or  plica  lemiluniuiB, 

*  H.  rectus  abdominis  ;  straight  muscle  of  the  abdomen. 

*  Iiwcriptionea  t«ndln««e.  <  M.  pyramidalia  abdominia. 
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of  the  origin  of  tho  abdominal  rectus,  and  included  within  the  same 
aponeuroses.  It  arises  from  the  body  and  aymphysiB  of  the  pubee, 
and  aacends  for  two  or  three  inches  to  be  inserted  into  the  liuea  alba. 
It  is  variable  in  size,  and  is  frequently  absent  on  one  or  both  sides. 

The  cremaster  U  a  thin  plane  of  fleshy  fibres,  invested  with 
connective  tissue,  sheathing  the  fore  part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
extending  tVom  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  testicle.  The  muscle  is 
attached  to  Poupart's  ligament  outwardly  below  the  origin  of  the 
lowest  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and  inwardly  is  attached 
to  the  pectineal  line  of  the  pubis.  The  fibres  of  the  cremaster  form 
on  the  spermatic  cord  a  series  of  loops,  the  lowest  of  which  reach 
and  expand  upon  tho  testicle.  In  the  female  usually  a  few  small 
corresponding  fibres  accompany  the  round  ligament. 

The  linea  alba,  as  expressed  by  the  name,  is  a  conspicuous  white 
fibrous  structure  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  extending  from 
the  onsiform  process  of  the  sternum  to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes. 
It  is  produced  by  the  intersection  of  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the  aponeu- 
roses of  the  broad  muscles,  passing  tVom  side  to  side  of  the  abdomen. 
It  gradually  widens  from  it«  commencement,  and  approaching  the 
umbOicuB  reaches  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  more,  but  below  the 
latter  rapidly  decreases,  and  becomes  a  narrow  partition,  separating 
the  recti  muscles.  The  umbilicus  is  a  cicatrix  in  the  linea  alba 
remaining  tVom  the  original  connection  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Along  the  outer  limit  of  the  rectus,  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  on 
each  side  glimmering  through  the  aponeuroses  give  rise  to  the  appear- 
ance of  another,  though  less  conspicuous,  white  line,  which  follows 
the  curvature  below  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  is  called  the  linea  semi- 
lunaris. The  tendinous  intersections  of  tho  rectus,  in  like  manner 
seen  through  the  aponeuroses,  give  rise  to  the  lineee  transversa, 
extending  between  the  linea  alba  and  linea  semilunaris.  The  sur- 
faces corresponding  with  the  fleshy  bellies  of  the  muscles,  as  defined 
by  the  diflerent  lines  indicated,  are  variably  prominent,  proportioned  to 
the  development  of  the  muscles  generally,  and  in  powerfiilly  muscular 
men  become  more  or  loss  evident  oven  on  the  exterior  of  the  body. 

The  quadrate  lumbar  muscle'  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  ascending  obliquely  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to 
the  last  rib,  at  the  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebne.  It  is  a  flat,  rectan- 
gular muscle,  a  little  wider  below,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath  formed 
by  the  anterior  two  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  It  arises  partially 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  iiio-lumbar  ligament  and  adjacent  por- 
tion behind  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  ascends  to  be  inserted  tendinously 
into  the  lower  border  of  the  last  rib  for  half  its  length,  and  into  the 
ends  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  three  or  four  lumbar 
vertebne.      Commonly,  in  addition  slips  arise  tendinously  from  the 

'  U.  quadratiu  lumbonim ;  m.  scalenus  lumborum ;  m.  ilio-lumbalis. 
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■der  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  two  or  three 
rtebrte,  and  joiD  the  muscle  in  fVont,  to  be  inserted  with  it 
latrib. 

ransversalis  fascia '  is  part  of  the  general  connective- 
estment  of  the  abdominal  cavity  attaching  the  peritoneal 
he  muscular  walls  of  the  latter.  It  is  very  thin  the  greater 
)  extent,  and  above  is  continuous  with  the  connoctive-tissue 
iching  the  peritooeum  to  the  diaphragm.  Behind,  it  is  con- 
rith   the   anterior 


:be  lumbar  fascia, 
is  attached  along 
of  the  ilium,  and 
continuous  with 
tecia  investing  the 
le.  It  is  thickest  at 
front  part  of  the 
where  it  comes 
ict  with  the  pos- 
faoe  of  the  rectus 
nd  is  continuous 
h  the  termination 
the  aponeurotic 
'  the  latter.  In 
ion  the  epigastric 
cend  through  the 
he  rectos  muscle, 
^inal  region  it  is 
eomewhat  apo- 
ind  is  attached  to 
ligament,  the  tri- 


Fio.  14S. 


VlEU 


CAKAi,  ],  portion  of  Lhe  exMr- 

Dml  obllqne  muMle ;  2,  lu  aponeurods :  8,  poitloD  of  the 
luter  nised  up,  eipoalng  the  lugulnal  canal ;  1,  Unea 
■IbA:  G.  internal  column,  and  6,  ejctemal  column;  7, 
tDlercolumnu'  flbiea;  B,  eitemat  abdamlnal  ring;  II, 
igament,  and  the  anterior  anpeilor  lilac  iplne:  10,  arcblDg  border  of  the 
,       J  inlemal  oblique  and   tcaniTenalli  musclea:  11,  con- 

Ecnaon.  joined  tendon  of  the  latter  mnnoles;  1^  flbrea  of  the 

cle  descending  on  the  apermatlc  cord; 
e  tranivBnalia  fascia;    to  ill  right  aro 
Teaaele  crosalDg  the  courae  of  the  In- 
14,  lilac  portion  of  the  nucia  lata:  IB. 
procen ;    17,  H^ihenoui 
opening;  18,  uphenona  vein  Joining  the  femoral  vein 
through  the  laphenoua  opening;  IS,  the  femoral  artery 


nguinal    canal  * 

he  inguinal  region     j^.^^g^^rt" 

tnd,  though   not  a      gulnal  canal: 

anal  as  the  name  P°*""  p*"'!"";  ."■  '^"""I 
im  to  indicate,  is 
;e  which  transmits 
ft  tie  cord,  or  round 
through  the  ab- 
all.  It  is  situated  above  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament, 
ut  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  commences  at  the  internal 
al  ring,  situated  about  midway  in  the  groin,  and  terminates 
the  external  abdominal  ring.     It  is  bounded  in  front  by 


posed  by  laldng  the  portion  of  Ikicia  wbleh 
forms  the  (Udform  proceaa ;  20,  nupeDsorr  ligament  of 
the  penla. 


y.  trmnivenulis. 


'  Canalis  inguiuaUs. 
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the  external  oblique  Kponouroeia;  behind  by  the  traQSTersaliB  faacia, 
the  triangular  ligament,  and  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique and  transTersalis  muscles ;  above  by  the  lower  arching  border  of 
the  lattor  muscles ;  aud  beneath  by  Poupart's  ligament  and  its  attach- 
ment to  the  tmnBTersalie  fascia. 

The  internal  abdominal  ring  *  is  that  point  in  the  tTanBTersalis 
fascia,  about  midway  in  the  groin,  at  which  the  chief  constituents  of 
the  spermatic  cord  converge,  and  thence  emerge  from  the  abdomen 
through  the  inguinal  canal.  Though  not  a  distinct  opening  in  the 
transversalis  fascia,  it  is  conveniently  regarded  as  such ;  and  from  it 
the  transversalis  fascia  is  prolonged  on  the  cord  as  a  thin  investment 
distinguished  as  the  infundtbuliform  fascia.*  The  inner  margin 
of  the  ring  is  usually  better  defined  by  a  slight  thickening  of  the 
transversalis  fkscia  in  this  position.  The  peritoneum  covering  the 
ring  commonly  exhibits  a  variably  slight  depression,  ftx>m  the  out- 
side of  which  a  filament  may  sometimes  be  observed  extending  upon 
the  cord.  The  depression  and  filament  are  the  remains  of  the  fcetal 
communication  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  vaginal  tunic  of  the 
testicle. 

The  lumbar  fascia  is  the  name  commonly  applied  to  three  mem- 
branous layers,  which  ensheathe  the  dorsal  extensor  and  quadrate  lum- 
bar muscles  and  afford  origin  to  the  transversalis,  internal  oblique,  and 
latissimus  muscles.  The  anterior  layer  is  the  thinnest,  and  lies  in 
iW>nt  of  the  quadrate  lumbar  muscle  next  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  is 
attached  inwardly  to  the  fore  part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
lumbar  vertehne,  above  to  the  external  arcuate  ligament  of  the  dia- 
phragm, below  to  the  front  of  the  iliolumbar  ligament  and  iliac  crest, 
and  outwardly  joins  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The 
middle  layer,  thicker  than  the  former  and  somewhat  aponeurotic,  lies 
behind  the  quadrate  lumbar  muscle,  and  together  with  the  anterior 
layer  enshcathes  the  muscle.  It  is  attached  inwardly  to  the  ends  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertehne,  above  to  the  last  rib, 
below  to  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  iliac  crest,  and  outwardly  joins 
the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  posterior  layer  is 
Buhcutaneous,  and  is  a  strong  aponeurosis  which  gives  origin  to  the 
latissimus  muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertehne  and  sacrum  and  to  the  hack  part  of  the 
crest  of  the  ilium.  Behind,  it  closely  embraces  the  dorsal  ext«nsor 
muscle,  and  joined  outwardly  by  the  middle  layer  of  the  fascia,  includes 
the  latter  in  a  sheath.  Proceeding  farther  it  is  joined  by  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  fascia,  and  on  a  lino  descending  from  the  end  of  the  last 
rib  to  the  iliac  crest  gives  partial  origin  to  the  transversalis  and  inter- 
nal oblique  muscloB.     Considerable  connective-tissue  layers  occupy  the 

'  Annu1u»  abdominBlis  intemus;  upper  or  posterior  abdominal  ring;  apcnun 
interna  caualiE  inguiDuliE.  *  Proo«bsiu  vaginalU. 
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intervals  of  the  broad  muecles  of  the  ftbdomeD,  continnous  behind  with 
the  lumbar  faaoia,  and  in  the  inguinal  region  with  the  tranBversaUs 
fascia. 

PSOAS  UUSGLB. 
See  Mmcles  of  the  Iiower  Limb. 

The  abdominal  muscles  are  sapplied  hy  the  inferior  intercostal,  the 
ilio-hypogBHtric,  and  the  ilio-inguinal  nerves.  Together  they  compress 
the  abdominal  viscera,  and  assist  in  expiration,  in  the  expulsioQ  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  bladder,  and  also  in 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

PASCI.Ji  OP  THE  PELVIS. 

The  pelvic  fascia '  is  a  thin  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  It  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  and  transversal  is  faecifD,  and  ia 
attached  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  and  the  surface  immediately  below, 
extending  along  the  origin  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle.  From  the 
latter  it  continues  back  over  the  pyriformis  muscle  and  sacral  plexus  of 
nerves,  behind  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  to  be  attached  to  the  ih>nt  of  the 
sacrum.  It  passes  beneath  the  obturator  vessels  in  their  course  fW>m 
the  pelvis,  and  is  attached  forward  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pubic  sym- 
pbysis.  Descending  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  obturator  mus- 
cle, it  forms  a  thickened,  curved,  tendinous  line,  which  extends  fhjm 
the  pubic  symphysis  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  gives  attachment  to 
the  anal  elevator  muscle,  and  divides  into  two  layers,  the  obturator 
and  recto-vesical  fascite.     Internally  it  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum. 

The  obturator  fascia*  is  a  continuation  of  the  pelvic  fkscia,  de- 
scending on  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  pubic  arch,  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  the  great  sciatic 
ligament.  By  a  strong  process,  extended  across  the  pubic  arch  within, 
it  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  opposite  side; — the  process  consti- 
tuting the  posterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pubes.' 
From  its  upper  border  extends  the  anal  fascia,*  a  thin  layer  which 
invests  the  outer  surface  of  the  anal  elevator  and  sphincter  muscles. 

The  obturator  fascia  encloses  the  pudic  vesselB  and  nerve  in  their 
course.  The  interval  of  the  obturator  fascia  and  anal  elevator  is  a  con- 
siderable space,  widening  below,  and  named,  from  its  position  between 
the  ischium  and  rectum,  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  which  is  occupied 
by  areohir  tissue,  with  more  or  less  fet.  The  disappearance  of  this  fat 
in  emaciation  produces  the  sinking  of  the  perineum  around  the  anus. 

The  recto-vesical  fascia,'  the  inner  division  of  the  pelvic  foscia, 
descends  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  anal  elevator  muscle  to  the  side 

'  P.  pelvicB.  >  p.  obturatoria. 

*  pMterior  or  auperior  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia. 

*  ImUo-rcUI  &scia. 

*  Tiwenl  Ikyer  of  tbe  pelvic  faicia. 
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of  the  prostate,  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum.  The  fascia  divides  at 
the  Bide  of  the  prostate  into  two  layers,  which  closely  invest  it, 
together  with  the  prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  and  unite  with  the  layers 
of  the  opposite  side.  An  extension  of  the  inferior  or  posterior  layer 
extends  backward  and  invests  the  aeminsl  vesicles,  the  vasa  deferentia, 
and  the  fUndus  of  the  bladder,  including  the  vesical  plexus  of  veins. 
Extensions  of  the  recto-vesical  &scia  upward  invest  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  being  thickest  where  these  organs  are  not  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum. The  fascice  of  the  two  sides  unite  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum,  and  a  thin  investment  is  prolonged  below  on  the  latter  to 
the  anus  within  the  insertion  of  the  anal  elevator  muscle.  A  narrow 
process  of  the  fascia  proceeding  from  the  pubis  below  the  symphysis 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  is  named 
the  anterior  vesical  ligament.'  Between  the  ligaments  of  the  two 
sides  the  fascia  is  thin,  and  depressed  in  a  hollow.  The  extension  of 
the  attachment  of  the  fascia  from  the  side  of  the  prostate  to  the  side  of 
the  fVinduB  of  the  bladder  constitutes  the  lateral  vesical  ligament.' 

THE  FASCI.*  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK  OF  THE  TBtJNK. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  back  of  the  trunk  forms  a  consider- 
able connective-tissue  layer,  with  a  continuous  subcutaneous  stratum  of 
adipose  tissue,  which  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  body.  The  deep 
fascia  is  a  thin,  compact,  connective-tissue  membrane,  investing  the 
superficial  muscles,  and  continuous  with  similar  thinner  intervening 
septa.  It  adheres  tightly  in  the  median  line  to  the  occipital  protuber- 
ance, the  nuchal  ligament,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebral 
column,  outwardly  above  to  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital 
bone  extending  to  the  mastoid  process,  below  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
and  also  along  the  spine  and  acromion  of  the  scapula  to  the  clavicle. 
At  the  outer  border  of  the  trapezius  and  latissimus  muscles  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  deep  cervical  fhscia,  and  with  that  of  the  axilla  and 
of  the  abdomen. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  trunk  consist  of  a  more  superficial 
set,  mostly  broad,  and  extending  outwardly  fVom  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebral  column  to  be  connected  with  the  upper  limb,  and  a 
deeper,  more  numerous  set,  mostly  longitudinal,  and  occupying  the 
grooved  area  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column ;  in  the  thoracic 
region  reaching  outward  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  In  the  superficial 
set  they  form  two  layers,  of  which  the  first  contains  the  trapezius  and 
latissimus  muscles,  and  the  second  contains  the  scapular  elevator  and 
rhomboid  muscles.  In  the  deeper  set  they  form  three  layers,  as  follows : 
1,  the  splenius,  supraserratus,  and  infyaserratus  muscles;  2,  the  dorsal 
extensor,  longissimus,  ilio-costalis,  spinalis,  ascending  cervical,  cervical 

'  Anl^rior  Iroe  ligament  of  the  blsdder;  pubo-prostatic  ligamenL 
*  Lateral  true  ligament  of  the  bladder. 
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transversal ie,  trachelo-maetoid,  and  coniplexuB  muscleB;  3,  the  semi- 
spioaliB,  multifidus,  spinal  rotator,  interspinal,  intertransverse,  greater 
post-rectuB,  small  post-rectus,  supraoblique  and  inftnoblique  muscles. 

SUPERFICIAL  MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

The  trapezius'  is  a  large  triangular  muscle  lying  immediately 
beneath  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  thorax,  extending  out- 
wardly to  the  shoulder.  It  is  a  broad,  thick,  fleshy  layer,  arising  by  a 
narrow,  tbin  aponeurosis  fVom  the  occipital  protuberance  and  inner 
third  of  the  superior  curved  line,  fVom  the  nuchal  ligament,  and  from 
the  ends  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  last  cervical  and  all  the  thoracic 
vertebne  with  their  supraspinous  ligament.  From  this  extensive  origin 
the  fleshy  fascicles  converge  outwardly  and  are  inserted  tondinousjy ; 
the  uppermost  fascicles  descending  and  turning  forward  in  the  neck  to 
be  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the  outer  third  of  the  clavicle; 
the  succeeding  fascicles  gradually  becoming  more  horizontal,  and  pro- 
ceeding outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  margin  of  the  acromion 
and  into  the  upper  lip  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  spine  of  the  scap- 
ula ;  while  the  inferior  fascicles  ascend  and  end  in  a  flat,  flrm  tendon, 
which  glides  on  the  triangular  surface  at  the  commencement  of  the  scap- 
ular spine,  and  is  then  inserted  into  the  hitter.  The  aponeurosis  of  origin 
extends  the  width  of  its  attachment  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  in  this 
position  is  of  looser  texture,  lacks  the  usual  tendinous  appearance,  and 
is  tightly  attached  to  the  adjacent  skin.  Narrowing  along  the  nuchal 
ligament,  it  widens  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  forming  with  that  of 
the  other  side  an  elliptical  patch,  between  the  position  of  the  shoulders 
extending  from  the  sixth  cervical  to  the  third  thoracic  vertebra. 
Thence  it  narrows  along  the  thorax,  but  slightly  widens  again  towards 
the  lower  end.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  transverse  tendinous  fibres, 
which  are  in  part  continuous  between  the  two  muscles  at  their  attach- 
ment to  the  nuchal  ligament  and  in  the  intervals  below  of  the  spinous 


The  trapezius  is  variable  in  its  origin,  especially  in  the  number  of  its 
attachments  to  the  thoracic  vertebrie ;  and  its  occipital  attachment  may 
be  reduced  or  may  even  be  entirely  wanting.  It  covers  the  splenius, 
complexus,  scapular  elevator,  rhomboid,  and  supraspinatus  muscles,  and 
portions  of  the  infVaepinatus  and  latissimns  muscles. 

The  trapezius  is  supplied  by  the  accessorius  nerve,  which,  after 
being  joined  by  branches  fVom  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves, 
enters  the  muscle  beneath  itA  outer  border,  near  the  clavicle ;  and  it 
also  directly  receives  branches  fh)m  the  latter  nerves. 

In  the  complete  action  of  the  trapezius  the  shoulder,  and  with  it 
the  upper  limb,  is  drawn  directly  backward.     Difierent  portions  acting 

>U.  tnpeziiui  m.  cucullvit. 
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alone  or  in  concert  with  other  muscles  may  elevate  or  depress  the 
shoulder,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  it  backward. 

The  latissimus,'  as  expressed  by  the  name,  is  one  of  the  broadest 
of  muscles.    It  lies  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and  occupiex  the 


Hi-WLES  opmB  BACK.  I,  %  tiapeilos  T  B,  the  Kcromlan:  4,  Utlnlmni;  5. deltoid  DiD«Cl«:  <. 
Infr&ipiDalus,  and  to  Its  outer  side  the  terea  miuclei:  T,  exlem&l  oblique  moacleof  the  abdo- 
men: 8.  middle  glateni:  8,  grealglnleiu  mnicle:  10.  icapular  elevator;  11, 12,  rhomboldmiucles: 
IS.  It,  ■plenlng;  15.  aponeuinali  eitendlDg  fh»n  the  >upra-  to  the  lu&aaenatiu  mnacle,  IS;  17, 
■upnaplnatus;  18.  Infraapinstiu  muscle;  IV,  leaser  tern,  and  U,  greMer  teres  muKle ;  21,  bn«hial 
triceps ;  22.  great  aetntDi  muscle :  13,  iDtemal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen. 

back  from  about  the  middle  of  the  thorax  down  to  the  hip,  and  extends 
outward  and  upward  along  the  side  of  the  former  and  back  of  the 
axilla  to  the  arm.  It  arises  by  a  broad,  thin  aponeurosis  from  the 
supraspinous  ligament  and  ends  of  the  spinous  processes  usually  of  the 
lower  five  or  six  thoracic  vertebne,  of  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  and  of  the 
sacrum,  and  fW>m  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  behind  the  inser- 
tion of  the  external  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen ;  and  is  reinforced  by 


'  H.  latissimiu  doni :  m.  anitersor  or  aniscalptor. 
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fleshy  slips  from  tbo  lower  three  ribs,  alternating  with  Bimilar  slipe  of 
the  latter  muscle.  From  this  extended  origin  the  fleshy  faHCicles  gen- 
erally converge  outwardly  in  a  narrower  and  proportionately  thick 
baud-tilce  portion,  ascending  behind  the  axilla  and  terminating  in  a 
thin,  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  inner  ridge  of  the  bi- 
cipital groove  of  the  humerus.  The  uppermost  fascicles  from  their 
origin  first  incline  downward,  the  next  proceed  horizontally,  and  the 
greater  number  which  follow  become  successively  longer  and  more 
ascending  to  tho  outermost  ones  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  which 
are  nearly  vertical  in  their  course.  The  slips  from  the  ribs  in  succession 
Join  the  outer  portion  of  the  muscle  in  front.  As  the  muscle  is  about  to 
ascend  behind  the  axilla  its  upper  border  passes  over  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula,  From  which  it  frequently  receives  an  accessory  shp. 
The  muscle  then  winds  outward,  forward,  and  upward  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  greater  teres  muscle,  and  in  front  of  this  ascends  to  its  in- 
sertion. The  aponeurosis  of  origin  is  narrowest  and  thinnest  above, 
and  becomes  stronger  and  widens  outwardly  to  the  iliac  crest  below, 
and  then  narrows  again  in  the  sacro-iliac  interval.  It  corresponds  with 
tlie  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia,  and  tightly  embraces  the 
dorsal  extensor  muscle  in  the  loin,  where  it  is  continuous  outwardly  in 
IVont  with  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  tendon  of  inser- 
tion, scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  is  adherent  below  to  that  of  the 
t«res  muscle,  but  is  free  from  this  again,  and  has  a  synovial  bursa 
interposed  previous  to  its  insertion  into  the  bicipital  ridge,  along  which 
it  extends  a  little  higher  than  the  insertion  of  the  teres  tendon. 

The  latissimus  is  subcutaneous  throughout,  except  at  its  origin 
from  the  thoracic  vertebrie,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  trapezius,  and 
at  its  insertion,  where  it  is  covered  in  front  by  the  axillary  vessels  and 
nerves.  It  rests  above  on  the  greater  teres  muscle,  and  below  it  covere 
the  infraserratus  muscle,  the  vertebral  aponeurosis,  the  ribs,  and  the 
intercostal  muscles. 

Between  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  latissimus  and  trapezius  and 
the  base  of  the  scapula  is  a  triangular  interval,  which  is  enlarged  by 
raising  the  upper  limb,  and  is  occupied  by  part  of  the  greater  rhomboid 
muscle  and  portions  of  two  ribs  with  the  intervening  intercostal  muscle. 
The  position  is  a  favorable  one  for  auscultation. 

The  latissimus  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  long  subscapular  nerve  of 
tho  brachial  plexus.  It  draws  the  upper  limb  downward  and  back- 
ward, and  by  rotating  the  arm  inward  directs  the  palm  of  the  hand 
backward. 

The  amall  rhomboid  muscle '  is  a  narrow,  fleshy  fascicle  situated 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  under  the  trapezius.  It  arises  by  a 
short  aponeurosis  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  nuchal  ligament 
and  the  ends  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  first 

I  H.  rhomboideus  minor,  or  superior ;  lesser  rhomboid  m. 
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thoracic  vertebrae,  and  proceeds  outward  and  downward,  to  be  inserted 
tendinously  into  the  base  of  the  scapula,  opposite  the  commencomeDt 
of  its  spine. 

The  greater  rhomboid  muscle '  is  a  broad,  fleshy  layer  situatfid 
under  the  trapezius,  immediately  below  the  former,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  fissure  occupied  with  connective  tissue.  It  arises  by  a 
thin  aponeurosis  &om  the  supraspinous  ligament  and  spinous  processes 
of  the  upper  four  or  five  thoracic  vertebrse,  and  proceeds  outward  and 
downward,  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  scapula  below  the  com* 
mencement  of  its  spine.  The  greater  part  of  the  insertion  is  into  a 
narrow  tendinous  arch  of  variable  extent,  but  usually  reaching  from 
the  position  of  the  scapular  spine  to  the  inferior  angle,  the  interval 
between  the  arch  and  base  of  the  scapula  being  occupied  by  a  thin 
connective-tissue  layer. 

Internally  the  rhomboid  muscles  cover  the  supraserratua  muscle, 
and  are  partially  in  contact  with  the  dorsal  extensor  muscle,  the  ribs, 
and  the  intercostal  muscles.  They  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the 
fifth  cervical  nerve.  In  action  they  draw  the  scapula  backward  and 
upward. 

The  supraserratua '  is  a  thin,  flat  quadrilateral  muscle  situated  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  under  the  rhomboid  muscles.  It  arises 
by  s  thin  aponeurosis,  intimately  united  with  that  of  the  latter,  tVom 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  upper  two  or  three  tho- 
racic vertebrte,  and  descends  outwardly,  to  be  inserted  by  fleshy  angu- 
lar slips  into  the  upper  border  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
ribs  a  little  beyond  their  angle.  Internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
splenius,  dorsal  extensor,  and  intercostal  muscles  and  the  ribs. 

The  infraserratus/  hirger  than  the  former,  is  situated  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax,  under  the  latissirous.  It  arises  by  a  thin  aponeu- 
rosis, in  common  with  that  of  the  latter,  fVom  the  supraspinous  liga- 
ment and  spinous  processes  of  the  lower  two  thoracic  and  upper  two 
or  three  lumbar  vertebrse,  ascends  obliquely  outward,  and  is  inserted 
by  wide,  fleshy,  angular  slips  into  the  four  lower  ribs  a  little  beyond 
their  angle.  Internally  the  muscle  is  in  contact  w^ith  the  dorsal 
extensor  muscle. 

The  supra-  and  intVaserratus  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  contigu- 
ous intercostal  nerves.  From  the  direction  of  these  muscles  they  are 
antagonistic,  the  one  aiding  in  the  elevation,  the  other  in  the  depression, 
of  the  ribs ;  in  respiration. 

The  scapular  elevator  *  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  be- 
neath the  trapezius  and  sterno- mastoid  muscles,  covered  in  the  interval 

'  M.  rhomboidciiB  major,  or  inferior. 

'  M.  eeriatus  superior  posticus ;  poslerior  superior  serrole  m. 
'  M.  Mrratus  inferior  posticus ;  posterior  inferior  serrate  m. 

*  H.  levator  ecnpuln ;  m.  levator  auguli  scapulie ;  m.  patientim ;  elevntor  muscle 
of  the  scapular  angle. 
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of  these  by  the  akin.  It  is  a  tfaick  muscle,  which  arises  tendinously 
by  four  narrow  heads  from  the  transverse  processes  of  as  many  of  the 
upper  cervical  vertebrro,  and  descends  obliquely  backward  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  scapula  between  the  superior  angle  and 
commencement  of  its  spine.  It  descends  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  splenitis  and  greater  rhomboid  muscles,  in  contact  in  front  and  be- 
neath with  the  middle  scaleuns,  cervical  transversal  is,  cervical  ascending, 
and  supraserratus  muscles,  and  behind  with  the  splenius  and  trapezius 
muscles.  The  scapular  elevator  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  and  sometimes  f^m  the  fifth. 

The  vertebral  faacia  is  a  delicate  aponeurotic  layer  enclosing  the 
dorsal  extensor  and  other  muscles  which  occupy  the  vert«bral  groove  in 
the  thoracic  region.  It  is  attached  inwardly  to  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  thoracic  vertebne,  and  outwardly  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  is  con- 
tinuous below  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  infVaserratus  and  latissimus 
muscles,  and  extends  above  beneath  the  supraserratus  muscle  to  blend 
with  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

DEEP  MUSCLES  OP  THE  BACK. 

The  dorsal  extensor'  extends  along  the  side  of  the  spine  from 
the  back  of  the  pelvis  to  the  neck,  occupying  the  vertebral  groove,  and 
reaching  outwardly  to  the  angles  of  the  ribs.  From  its  division,  ac- 
cessories, and  numerous  attachments,  it  is  very  complex  In  character. 
Starting  in  a  pointed  manner  behind  the  pelvis,  it  forms  a  thick,  fleshy 
mass  in  the  loin,  and  thence  ascends  and  tapers  away  on  the  chest,  but 
is  continued  by  accessory  slips  to  the  neck  and  head.  It  arises  mainly 
by  a  strong,  longitudinally  fosciculatcd  aponeurosis,  which  covers  the 
back  of  the  muscle,  and  is  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
sacrum,  lumbar,  and  lower  two  or  three  thoracic  vertebne,  to  the  inner 
posterior  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  lateral  border  below 
and  end  of  the  sacrum.  From  the  anterior  face  of  the  aponeurosis  nu- 
merous fleshy  fascicles,  together  with  others  from  the  contiguous  rough 
inner  surface  of  the  iltUm,  ascend  and  form  in  the  loin  the  prominently 
convex  mass  which  is  sheathed  by  the  lumbar  fascia.  Approaching 
the  thorax  the  muscle  divides  into  two  portions,  the  longissimus  and 
ilio-costalis,  lying  close  together  and  continuing  upward. 

The  longissimus,'  the  larger  and  longer  portion  of  the  dor?al  ex- 
tensor, lies  to  the  inner  side,  and  is  inserted  by  fleshy  fascicles  into  the 
back  of  the  transverse  processes  and  the  anapophyscs  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebne, and  the  adjacent  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  in  front  of  the 
muscle,  and  by  long,  thin  tendons,  which  proceed  upward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  ends  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrse,  and 

'  H.  erector  spinn ;  m.  eitenaor  dorei 
ipinolis;  m,  opUtotbeiuiT. 
*  IS.  longueimua  doni. 
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by  accompanying  fleehy  slips  inserted  into  the  ribs  between  the  tuber- 
cle and  angle,  except  two,  three,  or  more  of  the  upper  ones. 

The  ilio-costalis,'  or  smaller  and  outer  portion  of  the  dorsal  exten- 
sor, ascends  obliquely  outward,  and  is  resolved  into  a  half-dozen  fleshy 
slips,  which  are  inserted  by  as  many 
^"'-  '^^-  tendons  in  succession  into  the  angles 

of  the  lower  six  ribs. 

The  iliO'COStalis  accessory  *  con- 
sists of  half  a  dozen  fleshy  slips,  which 
arise  by  flat  tendons  from  the  ribs  i)e- 
neath  and  internal  to  the  insertion  of 
the  ilio-costalis  tendons,  and  ascend  in 
series  with  the  latter  to  be  inserted  by 
narrow  tendons  into  the  angles  of  the 
upper  six  nbs. 

The  longissimus  rests  on  the  mul- 
tifidus  and  semispinalis  muscles,  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra,  the  middle  layer  of  the  lum- 
bar &scia,  the  ends  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebrte,  and 
the  ribs.  The  iliOKK)stalis  lies  against 
the  outer  side  of  the  former,  covering 
its  lateral  insertions,  and  also  rests  on 
the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia 
and  ribs.  The  ilio-costalis  accessory 
lies  on  the  ribs,  and  appears  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  ilio-costalis  muscle. 

The  spinalis*  is  a  slender  acces- 
sory portion  of  the  longissimus,  lying 
between  it  and  the  ends  of  the  adjacent 
spinous  processes.     Closely  connected 
with  the  aponcurosix  of  the  dorsal  ex- 
tensor, it  usually  arises  by  three  or  four 
nous  pro- 
of the  contiguous  lumbar  and 
ivemiri    thoracic  vertebrte,  uniting  in  a  small 
cie:  1%     fleshy  belly,  and  terminating  in  from 
four   to   nine    tendinous    slips,    which 
ascend  and  are  inserted  into  as  many 
'■"'■'"^"'*"""*"    of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  tho- 
racic vertebrsa  above.     It  lies  on  the 
semispinalis  musoie  beneath,  and  is  also  closely  connected  with  it. 


Dntp  Htncin  DP 
4.  b.  S.  tbe  doml  a: 
ortgia  from  the  lllui 
•ndlDWd  thiindc  vertebrs:  2,  Imenion 
iDto   Uie   rilw,    nBmtd    Ihe    illo-caitalli 
muMlo :  3.  Insertion,  named  Iho  longlal. 

mm;  4.o(ftet,nMned  Uie>plniHiniu»cle;  !■         i>_  i_ 

i.  8,  prolongBtlon.  to  the  neck,  ntxati      tendinous  slips  from  the 
the  pcrrlcul  awendlng 

compleion:     9,     cervl 
muHlc;  10,  11,  temlsplnalls  miucli 
19,  imftll  uid  |rr«ter  poel.rectl ;   1 
•upni.   uid   Inrnobllque   muic1« 
multtfldiu;  n.coBttlelevBtan:  IS. 


•  M.  ilio-costslia,  sacri)-Iuinbalis,  s.  himbaria,  ur  lumbo-cgstalis. 

*  M.  Bcccssoriua  ad  ilio-custttlcm  ur  ad  sacru-lumbftlem.  *  M,  epinalis  dorsi. 
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The  cervical  transversalis,'  oeually  united  with  the  longieeimus, 
appears  as  its  continuation  into  the  neck.  With  a  flat,  fleehy  belly,  lying 
between  the  longiBaimas  to  the  outer  aide  below  and  the  splenlus  to 
the  inner  aide  above,  it  commonly  arises  by  as  many  narrow  tendons 
fhim  the  ends  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  upper  four  to  six 
thoracic  vertebne,  and  ascends  to  be  inserted  by  similar  tendons  into 
the  transverae  processes  of  the  intermediate  five  cervical  vertebrte. 

The  cervical  ascending  muscle,'  situated  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  former,  consists  of  four  or  five  fleshy  slips  arranged  in  continaous 
series  with  those  of  the  ilio-costalis  accessoty  muscle,  of  which  it  may 
be  regarded  aa  an  extension  into  the  neck.  It  arises  by  tendons  from 
the  angles  of  the  upper  four  or  five  ribs  internal  to  the  insertion  of  the 
ilio-costalis  accessory  tendons,  and  ascends  to  be  inserted  by  alender 
tendons  into  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lower  three  or  four  cervical 
vertebne,  usually  excepting  the  last  one. 

The  tracbelo- mastoid  muscle,'  regarded  as  an  accessory  of  the 
longiasimue  to  the  head,  lies  to  the  inner  side  and  above  the  cervical 
transversalis.  It  is  a  thin,  flat  muscle  at  the  aide  of  the  neck,  lying 
between  the  splenius  and  complexus.  Very  variable  in  the  extent  of 
its  origin,  it  commonly  arises  by  four  or  more  tendons  connected  with 
those  of  the  cervical  tranaversalia,  from  the  ends  of  the  transverse 
proceeses  of  the  upper  three  or  four  thoracic  vertebrae,  except  the 
first  and  second,  and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower  three 
or  four  cervical  vertebne.  Ascending  outwardly,  it  is  inserted  into 
the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process  beneath  the  splenius  and 
aterno-maatoid  muscles. 

The  splenius  *  is  a  broad  muscle  extending  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax,  around  the  back  and  side  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  trapezius. 
It  arises  tendinously  from  the  lower  half  of  the  nuchal  ligament  and 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  upper  six  thoracic 
vertebne.  Ascending  obliquely  outward  it  divides  into  two  portions, 
the  capito-  and  cervico-splenius.  The  capito-splenius,'  wider  and 
thicker  than  the  other  portion,  continues  to  the  head,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  and  thence  backward  into 
the  outer  part  of  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone  beneath 
the  stemo-maetoid  insertion.  The  cervico- splenius  *  winding  forward 
is  inserted  into  the  costal  processes  of  the  upper  two  to  four  cervical 
vertebrae. 

The  splenius  rests  against  the  spinalis,  longissimus,  semispinalis, 
complexus,  cervical  transversalis,  and  trachelo-mastoid  muscles.  Below 
it  is  covered  by  the  rhomboid  and  supraserratua  muaclea,  and  above  by 
the  trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid.     At  the  upper  back  part  of  the  neck 

'  H.  tTuuvcruliB  cervicis.  >  M.  cervicalis  adscendena  or  descetidene. 

*  H.  trochclo-mBstoideus  ;  m.  complexus  parvus. 

*  II.  ipleniiu.  *  M.  ipleaius  citpitiB.  '  M.  spleaiui  colli  or  cervicis. 
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it  is  separated  from  its  fellow  by  a  large  triangular  sp&ce,  in  which  the 
complex  us  ia  visible. 

The  complexus,'  a  bi-oad,  thick  muscle,  eituated  partly  beneath 
the  former  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  arises  by  tendinous  Blips  from  the 
transverse  proceseea,  usually  of  the  last  cervical  to  the  sixth  thoracic 
vertebra,  and  from  the  articular  proceseee  and  their  capsular  ligaments 
of  the  next  three  or  four  cervical  vertebne  above.  Ascending  the  neck 
the  muscle  becomes  narrower,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  impressed 
surface  between  the  curved  lines  of  the  occipital  bone.  The  upper 
part  of  the  muscle  is  crossed  by  an  irregular  and  incomplet«  tendinous 
intersection.  An  inner  portion  of  the  muscle  next  the  nuchal  ligament 
is  interrupted  by  a  narrow  tendinous  band,  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  a  distinct  muscle,  which  is  often  described  as  such,  with  the  name 
of  the  biventer.'  It  is  sometimes  connected  by  a  slip  with  the  spiuoua 
processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebne. 

The  complexufl  covers  the  cervical  semispinalis  and  the  post-recti 
and  oblique  muscles  and  the  deep  cervical  artery.  It  is  covered  bv 
the  trapezius,  trschelo-maatoid,  cervical  transverealls,  and  splenitis  mus- 
cles. 

The  semispinalis '  occupies  the  vertebral  groove  in  the  neck  and 
thorax  beneath  the  complezus  and  longissimus.  It  consists  of  a  fleshy 
layer  of  oblique  fascicles  with  tendinous  attachments,  extending  ft^m 
transverse  and  articular  processes  to  the  neighboring  spinous  processes, 
usually  across  four  or  five  to  six  vertebrte.  It  consists  of  two  portions, 
variably  distinct  and  very  variable  in  the  number  of  their  attachments. 
The  cervical  semispinalis,'  the  upper,  thicker  portion,  arises  tendi< 
nous  and  fleshy  from  the  transverse  processes  commonly  of  the  upper 
four  thoracic  vertebne  and  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower  three 
or  four  cervical  vertebrse,  and  ascends  inwardly  to  be  inserted  into  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  latter  from  the  fifth  to  the  second,  the  fascicle 
attached  to  the  axis  being  the  largest.  The  thoracic  semispinalis  ' 
a  thinner  stratum  than  the  former,  arises  by  narrow  tendinous  slips 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  thoracic  vertebree,  commonly 
from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  tenth,  and  ascends  inwardly  to  be  in- 
serted by  half  a  dozen  tendons  into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  tower 
two  cervical  and  the  upper  four  to  six  thoracic  vertebrre. 

The  semispinalis  rests  on  the  multifidus  muscle,  covered  by  the 
complcxus,  splcnius,  longissimus,  and  spinalis  muscles.  Lying  on  the 
cervical  semispinalis  are  the  deep  cervical  artery  and  the  posterior 
cervical  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  multifidus'  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  vertebral  groove  at 

•  M,  complexus;  m.  c.  mugnus ;  m.  tmchelo-occipilali* ;  m.  aemispinalU  capHifl. 

'  M.  biventer  perridsi  m.  digaaCricus  cervicalis. 

'  M.  femispinklis.  *  M.  aemispinalia  cervieis. 

'  H.  BemispinalU  dani.  <  M.  multjfldus  epiiie. 
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the  side  of  the  spine  &om  the  sacrum  to  the  axis,  beneath  the  dorsal 
extensor  and  semispinalis  muscles.  More  largely  produced  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  it  is  thinnest  io  the  thoracic  region.  It 
consists  of  numerous  comparatively  short,  fleshy  fascicles,  which  arise 
from  the  back  of  the  sacrum,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  iliac  crest, 
and  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligament,  iVom  the  articular  and  accessory 
processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  fhim  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
thoracic  vertebne,  and  from  the  articular  processes  of  the  lower  four 
cervical  vertebrse.  Ascending  obliquely  across  the  vertebral  groove, 
they  are  inserted  into  the  laminie  and  the  sides  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  fVom  one  to  three  of  the  vertebree  above.  The  deepest  and  shortest 
fkscicles  extend  between  the  adjacent  vertebrse,  others  pass  to  the 
second  above,  and  the  superficial  and  longest  reach  to  the  third  or 
fourth. 

The  spinal  rotators '  are  a  series  of  eleven  little  muscles  on  the 
sides  of  the  thoracic  vertebne  beneath  the  multifidus.  Each  arises 
from  the  upper  border  of  a  transverse  process,  and  proceeds  obliquely 
inward  to  be  inserted  into  the  lower  border  of  the  lamina  of  the  verte- 
bral arch  above  extending  to  the  base  of  the  spinous  process.  The 
first  of  the  series  occupies  the  space  between  the  upper  two  thoracic 
vertebne,  and  the  last  the  space  between  the  lower  two. 

The  interspioous  muscles'  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  spinous 
processes  in  pairs,  pertaining  to  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  consist 
of  short,  fleshy  fascicles  extended  between  the  processes.  In  the  neck, 
from  the  axis  downward,  they  are  short,  narrow  fascicles  between  the 
ends  of  the  spinous  processes.  In  the  thorax  they  for  the  most  part 
do  not  appear,  except  a  few  fleshy  fibres  in  one  or  two  of  the  upper 
and  lower  spaces ;  and  in  the  loins  there  are  four  pairs,  consisting  of 
thin  laminee  separated  by  the  interspinous  ligament. 

The  intertransverse  muscles  *  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  tmns- 
verse  processes,  are  best  developed  in  the  neck,  and  least  in  the  thorax. 
In  the  neck  they  are  little  columnar  bundles,  a  pair  for  each  interval 
of  the  vertebrffi ;  one'  between  the  transverse  and  the  other '  between 
the  costal  processes.  The  vertebral  artery  ascends,  and  the  anterior 
cervical  nerves  pass  outwardly,  between  them.  In  the  thorax  they 
appear  as  small,  fleshy  fascicles*  in  the  lower  three  or  four  spaces,  and 
are  undeveloped  in  the  upper  spaces.  In  the  loins  there  aro  four  pairs, 
of  which  one '  forms  a  thin  lamina  extended  between  the  transverse 
processes,  and  the  other*  is  a  narrow  fascicle  extended  between  the 
metapophyses  and  anapophyses. 

'  M.  rotatorea  dorsi.  '  M.  inters piosles. 

*  H.  int^rtransversalea  or  intertrtmsTerEarii. 

*  M.  intertraniversalis  cervicis.  '  M.  Int.  cervicis  posticus. 

*  M.  intertnuievenales  dorsi.  '  M.  intertraiuveraalis  lumborum. 

*  H.  interarticulsrii  lumborum ;  m.  intenccetsorius ;  m.  interobliquiia. 
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The  coccygeal  extensor '  is  a  small,  fleshy  fascicle,  occasionally 
found  extending  from  behind  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sacrum  to 
the  coccyx,  apparently  a  rudiment  of  the  extensor  of  the  caudal 
vertebra),  or  of  the  tail,  in  lower  animals. 

All  the  deeper  muscles  of  the  back  above  described  which  act  on 
the  vertebral  column  and  the  head  are  supplied  by  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  spinal  nerves.  They  extend  the  vertebral  column  and 
the  head,  but  do  not  necessarily  act  together.  Acting  on  one  side 
alone  they  produce  lateral  bending  of  the  spine. 

FASCI.-E  AND  MUSCLES  OP  THE   UPPBE  LIMB. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  upper  limb  is  of  loose  texture,  and 
invests  it  throughout.  Its  more  superficial  layer  is  more  or  lees  per- 
vaded with  adipose  tissue,  and  between  it  and  the  deeper  layer  are 
contained  the  superficial  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  the  cutaneous 
nerves.  In  tbe  hand  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  skin,  and 
not  separable  fVom  it. 

Tbe  deep  fascia  of  the  upper  limb  extends  fVom  that  of  the  tVont 
and  back  of  the  chest.  Attached  to  the  sternum,  along  the  clavicle, 
the  acromion,  the  spine  and  tbe  base  of  the  scapula,  it  invests  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  unites  them  closely  together.  It  forms 
a  thin  and  closely -adherent  investment  to  the  pectoral,  deltoid,  trape- 
zius, and  latissimus  muscles.  Behind  the  deltoid  it  becomes  stronger, 
and  thence  extending  over  the  iniVaspinatus  and  lesser  teres  muscles, 
assumes  an  aponeurotic  appearance.  In  the  armpit  it  forms  a  layer, 
tbe  axillary  fieiscia,  which  is  extended  across  the  axilla  in  a  concave 
manner,  attached  in  front  to  the  fascia  investing  the  axillary  border 
formed  by  tbe  pectoral  muscles,  behind  to  that  of- the  border  formed 
by  the  latissimus  and  greater  teres  muscles,  and  below  to  that  of  the 
serratus  muscle.  In  the  arm  the  deep  fascia  is  loosely  attached  to  the 
muscles  it  invests.  In  front,  on  the  flexor  muscles,  it  is  thin ;  behind, 
investing  the  brachial  triceps,  it  is  thicker,  and  becomes  stronger  ap- 
proaching the  elbow.  It  ia  chiefly  composed  of  transverse  fibres,  inter- 
sected by  longitudinal  and  some  oblique  fibres.  It  forms  on  each  side 
the  intermuscular  septum,  attached  along  the  supracondyloid  ridges. 
The  external  intermuscular  septum  extends  from  tbe  correspond- 
ing epicondyle  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  tendon,  from  which  it 
receives  some  fibres.  The  internal  intermuscular  septum,  stronger 
than  the  former,  extends  from  the  corresponding  epicondyle  to  the 
insertion  of  the  coraco-brachial  muscle.  At  the  elbow  the  deep  fascia 
is  attached  to  all  the  contiguous  bony  processes,  and  is  continuous 
with  their  periosteum  and  the  adjacent  ligaments,  and  ftirther 
receives  fibres  from  the  tendons  of  the  brachial  biceps  and  triceps 


'  M.  extensor  coccygis ;  m.  sucro-coccygcue  poeticus. 
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MUSCLES  OF  THE  BSEAST  AND  SHOITLDEB, 
The  greater  pectoral  muscle '  is  a  lufge,  thick,  triangular,  fleshy 
layer  situated  immediately  beneath  the  skin  at  the  side  of  the  breast, 
extending  outwardly  to  the  shoulder.  It  arises  from  the  inner  half  of 
the  front  of  the  clavicle,  the  front  of  the  sternum,  and  of  the  costal 
cartilages  articulating  with  the  latter,  and  by  a  slip  fVom  the  sheath  of 


UcscLEs  or  Tns  fbom  or  tbb  tkunk  :  on  Lhe  Isn  Hie  ue  Ken  the  niperflcl&l  miucln.  on 
Uie  light  Uie  deeper  OQM.  1,  grsater  pectoral  miucle;  2.  dellold;  S,  iBtluilmiu ;  4,  great  Krnlni; 
&.  lubelSTlui ;  s,  nnftll  pectoral:  7,  corsco-brachiil;  8,  bnchlal  blcs)je:9.  coracold  proccBs:  10, 
grut  Krrktui  moade;  11,  tnlercDStal> :  12.  eilernal  oblique:  13.  Ita  aponeurosis;  14.  Poupart'a 
llgBmenl;  1&.  exlemil  abdominal  Hog;  (he  figure  resin  upon  the  (Blt^llbrm  process  of  the  bscia 
Uta  boDDdliig  the  nphenoua  opening  exlemally ;  16.  abdominal  rectus  muscle  of  the  rlgbt  side. 
eipoeed  bjr  remorlng  the  front  of  Its  sheath,  which  remains  on  the  led  side ;  IT.  pyramidal 
muscle ;  18,  Internal  oblique ;  19.  coiijolned  tendon  of  tho  Internal  oblique  and  transTersalli  mus- 
elei;  SO.  p«IUon  of  the  Ingolnol  canal  below  tlie  orchtug  edges  of  the  muscles  Just  named. 

the  abdominal  rectus.  From  its  broad  origin,  the  muscle  convet^s 
outwardly,  and  approaching  its  insertion  becomes  twisted,  so  that  the 
lower  fleshy  fascicles  pass  behind  the  upper  ones,  and  together  end  in 
a  broad  tendon,  which  is  doubled  on  itself,  and  is  thus  inserted  into 


'  H.  p«ctoraIii  major. 
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the  out«r  ridge  of  the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  In  the  ordi- 
nary position  of  the  upper  limb  at  rest,  suspended  at  the  side  of  the 
body,  the  fascicles  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  muscle  descend  obliquely 
outward  and  end  in  the  fore  part  of  the  tendon  of  insertion,  while 
the  middle  ones  pursue  a  more  horizontal  course,  and  with  the  lower 
ascendiug  ones  pass  behind  the  former  and  end  in  the  back  part  of 
the  tendon  of  insertion.  When  the  limb  is  raised,  the  upper  fascicles 
of  the  muscle  proceed  horizontally  outward,  and  the  others  become 
successively  more  obliquely  ascending. 

The  origin  of  the  muscle  from  the  clavicle  and  costal  cartilages  is 
mainly  fleshy ;  that  fVom  the  sternum  and  sbeath  of  the  abdominal 
rectus  aponeurotic.  The  tendinous  fibres  from  the  sternum  are  inter- 
sected by  those  of  the  opposite  muscle.  The  clavicular  origin  is  usually 
more  or  less  separated  IVom  the  rest  of  the  muscle  by  a  fissure  occupied 
hy  the  investing  fascia.  In  the  origin  fh>m  the  costal  cartilages,  the 
first,  or  the  seventh  of  these,  or  both,  may  be  excluded,  and  sometimes 
also  the  slip  from  the  sheath  of  the  abdominal  rectus  is  wanting. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  tendon  of  insertion  is  the  thicker,  and 
gives  offsets  below  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the 
brachial  fascia ;  the  posterior  portion  extends  higher  on  the  humerus, 
and  from  its  upper  border  gives  off  a  thin  expansion,  which  covers  the 
bicipital  groove  and  is  attached  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder- 
joint.  The  twist  in  the  muscle  occasions  a  doubling  upon  itself  at  the 
outer  part,  producing  the  thick  anterior  rounded  border  of  the  armpit. 

The  pectoral  muscle  is  subcutaneous,  but  is  covered  at  its  upper  part 
by  the  platysma  muscle,  and  at  the  lower  fore  part  by  the  mammary 
gland.  Internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages, 
the  subclavian,  small  pectoral,  serratus,  and  intercostal  muscles.  It 
forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  and  covers  the  axillary  vessels 
and  nerves.  Its  upper  outer  border  is  in  contact  with  the  deltoid 
muscle,  separated  by  a  narrow  interval  occupied  by  the  cephalic  vein. 

The  small  pectoral  muscle '  is  situated  immediately  under  the 
former,  It  is  triangular,  and  arises  by  thin  aponeurotic  slips  fi-om 
the  external  surface  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  their 
cartilages,  ascends  outwardly  and  converges  to  a  flat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  fVont  border  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 
Its  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  greater  pectoral  muscle ;  its 
posterior  surface  with  the  ribs,  intercostal  and  serratus  muscles,  and  is 
next  the  axillary  space  with  its  chief  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  subclavian  muscle'  is  a  narrow  one  situated  below  the  clavi- 
cle, under  the  gi-eater  pectoral  muscle.  It  arises  by  a  short  tendon  fh>m 
the  first  costal  cartilage,  contiguous  to  the  cos  to-clavicular  ligament, 
and  proceeds  upward  and  outward  to  ho  inserted  into  the  shallow- 

'  M.  pectoralii  minor ;  leaser  pcclonil  muscle 
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grooved  under  aar&ce  of  the  clavicle,  extending  to  the  coraeo-clavic- 
ular  ligament. 

The  muscle  crosses  above  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  as  these 
proceed  over  the  first  rib.  It  is  closely  invested  with  a  strong,  thin, 
aponeurotic  membrane,  the  costo-coracoid  fascia,'  extending  from 
tbo  costal  cartilage  to  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula, 
and  attached  in  front  and  behind  the  muscle  to  the  cUvicle. 

The  great  serratus  *  is  a  broad,  quadrilateral  muscle,  occupying  the 
side  of  the  chest  at  the  inner  part  of  the  axilla.  It  arises  from  the 
outer  surface  of  tbe  eight  upper  ribs,  by  fleshy  slips  commencing  at 
their  fore  part  in  a  series  of  angular  points,  of  which  the  lower  five 
alternate  with  similar  points  of  the  externa)  oblique  muscle  of  the 
abdomen.  The  mnscle,  from  its  broad  origin,  proceeds  backward,  con- 
verges, and  becomes  proportionately  thicker,  and  is  inserted  along  the 
fVont  border  of  the  base  of  the  scapula.  The  first  two  slips  appear  as 
a  separate  portion  of  the  muscle,.and  proceed  from  the  upper  two  ribs 
directly  backward  to  be  attached  to  tbe  flat  surface  in  front  of  the 
superior  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  third  slip  IVom  the  second  rib 
expands  behind  and  becomes  thinner,  and  with  the  next  slip  is  at- 
tached along  the  greater  part  of  the  base  of  the  scapula.  The  remain- 
ing slips  together  present  a  &n-like  appearance,  and  converge  to  be 
attached  to  the  flat  surface  in  fWtnt  of  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapuk. 

Sometimes  the  serratus  is  reinforced  by  a  slip  tVom  the  ninth  rib, 
and  rarely,  also,  Scom  the  tenth  rib.  Occasionally  the  first  slip  has  no 
attachment  to  the  first  rib.  Sometimes  the  muscle  is  more  or  less 
divided  into  two  or  three  distinct  portions,  and  rarely  it  is  defective 
iVom  the  absence  of  one  or  more  slips. 

By  its  internal  surface  the  serratus  is  in  contact  with  the  ribs  and 
intercostal  muscles,  and  with  part  of  the  supraserratus  muscle.  Its 
external  surface  forms  the  inner  wall  of  the  axilla,  is  in  contact  behind 
with  the  subscapular  and  latissimus  muscles,  in  (Vont  is  covered  above 
by  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  below  is  subcutaneous.  It  is  supplied  by 
the  posterior  thoracic  nerve. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  BACK  AND  SHOULDER. 
The  trapezius,  latissimus,  rhomboid,  and  scapular  elevator,  all  appro- 
priate muscles  of  the  upper  limb,  are  described  with  those  of  the  back 
of  the  trunk. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 
The  supra-  and  inthtspinatus  muscles,  occupying  the  back  of  the 
scapula,  are  enclosed  by  like-named  faeciee  attached  to  the  margins  of 
the  corresponding  fosse.     The  fascite  are  strongest  internally  where 

'  Lig.  cotlo-corncoideum ;  I.  bipome ;  clavicular  fascia ;  bifld  ligament. 
'H.  aerratui  magDUS;  m.  serratua  anticiu;   m.  ler.  ant.  majnr;  great  eerrated 
mmcle. 
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they  give  partial  origin  to  the  musclea,  and  become  thinner  and  of 
looser  texture  towards  the  shoulder-joint.  The  infraspinatus  fascia  is 
especially  strong  and  aponeurotic  at  its  lower  part,  where  it  is  imme- 
diately subjacent  to  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  of  the  back. 

The  supraspinatus  muscle,'  occupying  the  supraspinous  fossa, 
arises  tVom  about  two-thirds  of  its  surface  next  the  base  of  the  scap- 
ula and  nx)m  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  investing  fascia.    The  fas- 
cicles converge  to  a  tendon  which  proceeds  outward  beneath  the  acro- 
mion, over  the  shoulder- 
Fio.  147.  joint,  closely  adherent  to 

I  the     capsular     ligament 

and  the  tendon  of  the  in- 
fb^aspinatus  muscle,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper 
division  of  the  greater  tu- 
berosity of  the  humerus. 
It  is  covered  by  the  tra- 
pezius muscle  and  the 
acromion. 

The  infraspinatus ' 
is  a  thick,  triangular  mus- 
cle, occupying  the  greater 

MuSCLmOHTHE  BACK  OFTHB  SCiPUL*.      1.  SUprUploMUI       „„_,     „»    ,.  :„(l_,„„:„„,„ 

■>.n»:le  ;  2.  inft«pin«ua  muKte:  8,  le^er  (en»  miude:  4,  P»'^  ^f  the  infraspmous 
greatei  lens  mDicie.  fossa.     Its  fascicles  arise 

f^m  about  two-thirds  of 
the  surface  of  the  latter  next  the  base,  and  fVom  the  contiguous  por- 
tion of  the  investing  fascia,  and  converge  outward  and  upward  to  a 
tendon,  which  proceeding  fVom  within  the  fleshy  belly  covers  the 
back  of  the  shoulder-joint,  adherent  to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  middle  division  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  Partially  subcutaneous,  it  is  covered  by  the  deltoid  and 
trapezius  above  and  by  the  latissimus  at  the  lower  scapular  angle. 
A  small  bursa  is  sometimes  placed  between  iia  tendon  and  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  supra-  and  infraspinatus  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  supra- 
scapular nerve  of  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  lesser  teres  muscle '  lies  along  the  outer  border  of  the  infra- 
spinatus muscle,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected.  It  arises  fVom  the 
grooved  surface  behind  the  axillary  border  of  the  scapula  and  from 
the  adjacent  tendinous  septa  between  it,  the  infraspinatus,  and  the 
greater  teres  muscles,  and  ascends  outwardly  to  a  tendon  which  crosses 
the  back  of  the  shoulder-joint  below  the  inft^spinatus  muscle,  and  is 

>  H.  supntpinatus ;  m.  suprafcspularia  ;  m.  Bup«ncapularis  superior. 
'  M.  infraspinstus ;  m.  supericHpulnria  inferior. 
•  M.  teres  minor;  lesser  lereU'  muscle. 
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inserted  into  the  lower  division  of  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus ; 
and  by  a  few  fleshy  fibres  is  extended  to  the  bone  a  short  distance 
below.  It  is  covered  above  by  the  deltoid  musele,  is  partially  subcu- 
taneous below  and  behind,  and  in  front  is  in  contact  with  the  long  head 
of  the  brachial  triceps  muscle. 

The  greater  teres '  lies  externally  to  the  preceding,  and  contrib- 
utes with  the  latissimus  to  form  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla. 
It  arises  iVom  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  expanded  inferior  angle  of  the 
scapula  and  tVom  the  tendinous  septum  between  it  and  the  lesser  teres 
and  infraspinatus  muscles,  and  ascends  outwardly  to  end  in  a  broad, 
flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  bicipital  ridge  of  the 
humerus,  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus.  Partially  adhering 
to  the  latter,  the  two  tendons  are  separated  close  to  their  insertion  by 
an  intervening  bursa.  In  its  ascent  it  diverges  from  the  lesser  teres, 
and  is  separated  from  it 

by  the  long  head  of  the  ^"-  ^^■ 

triceps.  Its  posterior  sur- 
face, partially  subcutane- 
ous, is  covered  below  by 
the  latissimus,  which 
twists  obliquely  around  its 
outer  border  to  its  front. 

The  subscapular 
muscle'  occupies  the  cor- 
responding fossa,  and 
forms  the  posterior  wall 

of  the  axilla;  and  is  in-  MuBCLraoKTHeraoNroFTHKBc^FOLA.  i. lubscapniftr 
vested  with  a  thin  fascia,  ZTwUrt.flTt'^n^T.^n'^^L'fi''*'  ^^  °"^^ 
which  separates   it  from 

other  structures  of  the  armpit  and  from  the  great  serratus  muscle.  It 
arises  hy  large  fleshy  ftiscicles  and  tendinous  fibres  from  the  basal  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  subscapular  fossa,  and  converges  outward 
and  upward  to  a  broad  tendon,  which  passes  in  front  of  the  shoulder- 
joint  closely  adherent  to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
email  tuberosity  of  the  humerus,  extending  a  little  way  down  the  bone. 
Between  its  posterior  surface  and  upper  border  outwardly  and  the 
neck  and  eoracoid  process  of  the  scapula  a  bursa  is  interposed,  usually 
communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Near  its  insertion 
it  is  crossed  in  front  by  the  conjoined  heads  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and 
brachial  biceps  muscles,  usually  having  a  bursa  intervening. 

The  subscapular  and  greater  teres  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  sub- 
scapular nerves ;  the  lesser  teres  hy  the  circumflex  nerve. 

The  subscapular  muscle  rotates  the  humerus  inward ;   the  supra- 

>  H.  teres  major ;  greater  terate  muscle ;  m,  ecapulo-humeralu. 
'  H.  ■ubBcapuloriB. 
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and  infraspinatae  and  the  lesser  teres  muscles  outward.  The  tendons 
of  insertion  of  all  together  strongly  reinforce  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  shoulder-joint.  The  greater  teres  muscle  draws  the  humerus  down- 
ward and  inward. 

The  deltoid  muscle,'  Urge,  powerful,  and  of  triangular  shape, 
forms  the  rounded  prominence  of  the 
^**'-  "'■  shoulder.  It  arises  tendinously  from 
the  outer  third  below  of  the  clavicle, 
the  outer  border  of  the  acromion,  and 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  Composed  of  coarse  bundles 
of  fascicles  with  a  penniform  arrange- 
ment intersected  with  tendinous  bands, 
the  bundles  converge  to  a  tendon  which 
partially  faces  the  muscle  beneath,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  angular  roughness 
outwardly  near  the  middle  of  the  hu- 
merus. The  external  surface  of  the  del- 
toid muscle  is  subcutaneous,  and  its  an- 
terior  border  is  contiguous  to  the  greater 
pectoral  muscle,  with  the  cephalic  vein 
lying  along  the  interval.     Between  the 

TBI   DKLTOID  ■tJSCL*       1,  It!  llUCr-  ,  j        ,  ,  ,  .  , 

tioui  2,itsoiiginrnua  theciftvicie:8,  muscle  and  the  tendons  embracmg  the 
ori^n  ftom  ibe  ipine  aaii  aeroidioii  should er-joint  inserted  into  the  tuberos- 
ities of  the  humerus  there  is  a  lai^ 
bursa,  which  extends  backward  beneath  the  acromion.  The  deltoid 
muscle  corcrs  the  coracoid  process  and  the  coraco-acromial  ligament, 
the  origins  of  the  biceps,  coraco-brachialis,  and  long  and  outer  heads 
of  the  triceps,  and  the  insertions  of  the  supra-  and  infraspinatus,  lesser 
t«re6,  and  subscapular  muscles. 

The  deltoid  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  circumflex  nerve.  It  raises 
the  upper  limb  fWtm  the  body,  and  with  other  muscles  may  assist  in 
drawing  it  forward  or  backward. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  ARM. 
The  brachial  biceps '  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the  arm,  where  it 
forms  a  conspicuous  prominence  when  the  forearm  is  flexed.  It  is  a 
long  fusiform  muscle  arising  by  two  heads,  distinguished  as  long  and 
short,  though  the  difference  in  this  i-espeet  is  trifling.  The  longer 
head  arises  by  a  slender  tendon  from  the  fop  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  scapula,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  glenoid  ligament.  The 
tendon   passes  outwardly  within   the  capsule  of  the   shoulder-joint, 

*  M.  deltoideus  or  deltiformii ;  m.  ^upra-acromio-humeralia ;  m.  attollena  humeri. 
■  M.  biceps  flexor  cubiti ;  m.  biceps  brachii ;   m.   flexor  mdii ;  scapulo-Mdial 
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where  it  is  ebeatbed  by  the  lining  synovial  membrane ;  thence  emerging 
from  the  joint  between  the  tuberoBities  of  the  humerua,  it  de»cendB  in 
the  bicipital  groove,  and  terminates  in  a  fleshy  boUy.  This  doscende  the 
arm,  and  is  joined  by  the  shorter  bead  of  the  muacle,  which  arises  in 
onion  with  the  coraco-brachialis  mnscle  by  a  short,  flat  tendon  from  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  The  common  belly,  convex  in  front 
and  flat  behind,  tapers  below  and  ends  above  the  elbow  in  a  thick 
tendon,  which  passes  over  the  elbow-joint  backward,  in  the  pit  between 
the  long  supinator  and  terete  pronator,  and  winds  outward  upon  the 
tuberosity  of  the  radius  to  be  inserted  into  its  back  part.  Between  the 
fore  part  of  the  tuberosity  and  the  tendon 
a  burua  is  introduced.  With  the  rotation  of  ^'°-  ^^■ 

the  radius  inward  the  tendon  becomes  more 
wound  upon  the  tuberosity,  and  when  the 
bone  is  rotated  outward  the  tendon  be- 
comes unwonnd.  Opposite  the  elbow  the 
tendon  gives  off  an  aponeurotic  process, 
which  proceeds  downward  and  inward,  and 
merges  in  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm 
over  the  origin  of  the  muscles  from  the 
inner  epicondyle. 

The  greater  part  of  the  biceps  is  sub- 
cutaneous, its  upper  extremity  being  cov- 
ered by  the  greater  pectoral  and  deltoid 
muscles.  It  rests  successively  on  the 
shoulder-joint,  the  subscapular,  greater 
teres,  latissimns,  and  brachialis  muscles; 
with  its  inner  border  related  to  the  coraco- 
brachialis  muscle,  the  brachial  vessels,  and 
the  median  nerve,  and  its  outer  border  to 
the  deltoid  and  long  supinator  muscles. 
The  aponeurotic  offset  from  the  tendon  of 
insertion  crosses  the  brachial  vessels  and 
the  median  nerve. 

The  biceps  frequently  exhibits  varia- 
tioD  from  the  usual  arrangement.  It  some- 
times boa  a  third  head  arising  from  the 
humerus,  related  with  the  brachialis  or 
coraco-brachialis  muscle,  and  joining  the  coracoid  portion  of  the  biceps 
and  its  aponeurotic  offset  from  the  tendon  of  insertion. 

The  coraco-brachialis  muscle'  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  to  the  inner  side  and  behind  the  biceps.  It  arises  partially 
tendinous  and  fleshy  in  conjunction  with  the  tendon  of  the  shorter 
head  of  the  biceps  from  the  end  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 


MDBCLm   op   THE    FORI    PART    OP 

TBEABM.  1,  coracoid  procen  Of  [he 
topnla;  2,  cor»c(M:lavlculi>r  llga- 
meol;  S,  coraco.«croii]liJ  llganUDI: 
4,  aubccapular  roiucle;  a.  greUer 
Lerea  muacle:  6,  canco-brachlftlla 
moicle;?,  bnchUl  bicepi ;  S,  ItB  In- 
BCTtJon  Into  the  luberosttr  of  the 
radius;    "    


'  M.  coraco-bracbiftlis 


1.  coraco-humerBlii. 
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Descending,  it  is  inserted  tendinoualy,  and  to  a  email  degree  fleshy, 
into  a  narrow,  roagbened  impression  Dear  the  middle  of  the  humerus, 
between  the  origin  of  the  brachialis  and  the  triceps  muscle.  It  is  com- 
monly pierced  by  the  muscalo-cutaneous  nerve,  and  its  inner  bonier  is 
in  contact  with  the  bi-achial  Teasels.  It  is  occasionally  divided  into  two 
muscles,  ae  in  apes.  Not  untVequently  some  of  ita  fibres  join  those  of 
the  brachialis  muscle. 

The  brachialis '  is  situated  at  the  lower  fore  part  of  the  arm  be- 
neath the  biceps  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  front  surface  of  the  hu- 
merus, commencing  in  a  pair  of  angular  points  embracing  the  deltoid 
insertion,  reaching  to  near  the  elbow,  to  the  inner  intermuscular  septum, 
and  to  the  origin  of  the  long  supinator  and  longer  carpo-radial  extensor 
outwardly.  The  fleshy  fascicles,  descending  somewhat  convergent, 
pass  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint  closely  adherent  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, and  are  inserted  by  a  short,  thick  tendon  into  the  fore  part  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  muscle  lies  immediately  behind 
the  biceps,  projecting  on  both  sides.  It  supports  the  brachial  vessels 
and  the  median  nerve  i  and  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  lies  on  its  outer 
side  covered  by  the  long  supinator  muscle. 

The  biceps,  coraco- brachialis,  and  brachialis  muscles  are  supplied 
by  the  musculo-cutaneoua  nerve,  but  the  last,  also,  usually  receives  a 
branch  fVom  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

If  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  downward,  the  first  action  of  the 
biceps  by  rotating  the  radius  outward  is  to  turn  the  palm  upward ;  a 
continuance  of  the  action  flexes  the  forearm  on  the  arm,  and  a  Airther 
action  is  to  raise  the  limb  at  the  shoulder.  The  coraco- brachialis  mus- 
cle, with  the  shorter  head  of  the  biceps,  draws  the  arm  inward  and 
upward.  The  action  of  the  brachialia  muscle  is  simply  fiezitm  of  the 
forearm  on  the  urm. 

The  brachial  triceps '  occupies  the  back  of  the  arm,  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  Its  upper 
tapering  part  is  divided  into  three  portions  or  heads,  whence  its  name ; 
and  its  lower  do  mi-cylindrical  part  is  faced  behind  for  more  than  half 
its  length  by  an  aponeurosis,  which  is  joined  by  another  within  the  mue- 
cle,  and  forms  with  it  the  tendon  of  insertion.  The  middle  or  long 
head '  arises  tendinous  fbim  the  roughened  impression  of  the  neck  of 
the  acapnia  below  the  glenoid  cavity,  descends  in  close  connection  with 
the  capsule  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  at  the  inner  back  part  of  tbe  hu- 
merus between  the  other  two  beads  of  the  muscle,  to  end  in  the  upper 
extremity  of  tbe  tendon  of  insertion  extending  a  short  distance  along 
its  inner  border.     The  external  head,*  little  shorter  than  the  former, 

'  M.  brachislie ;  in.  brachialis  anticus  or  internua;  m.  bracbinu*  intemuE ;  m. 
humero-cubi  lal  i  a. 

■  M.  triceps  e^itensor  cubiti ;  m.  triceps  brocbii ;  m.  bracbialis  externus  or  pos- 
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arises  tendinous  and  fleaby  ftom  the  outer  back  part  of  tbe  humerus, 
commencing  pointedly  below  the  greater  tuberosity  and  extending  to  the 
muBCulo-spiral  groove  near  the  middle  of  tbe  bone,  whence  the  fibres 
descend  obliquely  to  terminate  along  tbe  outer  part  of  tbe  tendon  of 
insertion.     The  internal  or  short  head'  arises,  for  the  most  part, 
flesby  from  the  surface  of  the  humerus  below  the  rausculo-spiral  groove, 
commencing  pointedly  below  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  greater 
teres  muscle,  and  on  each  side  from  tbe  intermuscular  septum,  reach- 
ing to  near  the  elbow,  and  it  descends  obliquely  to  tenninate  in  the 
tendon  of  insertion,  with  a  few  fibres  reach- 
ing the  olecruDon.     The  tendon  of  insertion 
of  tbe  triceps,  composed  of  the  posterior  apo- 
neurotic  fhcing  joined   by   tbe   layer    from 
within  tbe  muscle,  converges  to  be  inserted 
into  the   back  portion  of  tbe  upper  surface 
of  the  olecranon  extending  along  its  outer 
border,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  fascia 
covering  the  anconeus  muscle.     In  advance 
of  tbe  insertion  into  tbe  olecranon,  a  small 
bursa  intervenes  between  tbe  tendon  and  the 
elbow-joint.   Tbe  musculo-spiral  groove  of  the 
humerus  separates  the  external  and  internal 
heads  of  the. triceps,  and  with  them  forms 
a  canal  traversed  by  the  superior  prof^inda 
blood-vessels  and  the  musculo-apiral  nerve. 

A  short  distance  above  the  elbow,  on  each 
side,  there  is  usually  a  fleshy  fascicle,  an  off- 
sot  from  tbe  triceps,  distinguished  as  the  sub- 
anconeus.*  It  arises  from  the  back  of  tbe 
humerus,  and  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint. 

The  anconeus*  is  situated  at  the  outer  ciraoNTHiBicKorTHEBionT 
back  part  of  the  elbow,  and  appears  to  be  a  *"■  i-  e««m"i  i>e«i;  2,  long 
continuation  of  the  triceps,  with  which  it  is  ofthemuK^iniotheote^ra 
sometimes  continuous.    Small  and  triangular,     oftheuin*:  s, radius,  a, c»piui»r 

--        .  4.       J'       ■      p  ..1.      L      I       i>a.L  1.  ligament  or  the  sbouldBT-kilnt. 

it  arises  tendinous  from  the  back  of  tbe  outer 

epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  and  its  fleshy  fascicles  diverge  backward  and 
downward  to  be  inserted  into  tbe  outer  side  of  tbe  olecranon  and  the 
depresse'd  surface  of  the  ulna  extending  several  inches  downward.  Sub- 
cutaneously  it  is  invested  with  a  strong  fascia,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  tbe  triceps.  Its  deep  surface  is  con- 
tiguous to  tbe  elbow-joint,  the  radial  orbicular  ligament,  and  the  short 
supinator  muscle. 

'  M.  anconnuB  intflmui  or  brevis ;  m.  vastus  iotemiis. 

'  M.  tubttiicoiueus.  '  H.  anconeus ;  m.  anc.  parvus  or  quartus. 
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The  triceps  aod  anconeus  are  supplied  by  the  muaculo-spiral  nerve. 
Together  they  are  the  extensors  of  the  forearm  on  the  arm.  The  long 
head  of  the  triceps  will  also  draw  the  upper  limb  downward  towards  the 
scapula. 

FASCI..E  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE  FORBABH  AND  HAND. 

rABGI^  OF  TBI   FOBEARH. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  forearm,  continuous  with  that  of  the 
arm,  is  a  well-marked,  loose  connective-tissue  layer,  which  involves  the 
subcutaneous  fat  and  the  superficial  veins,  and  connects  the  skin  with 
the  deep  fascia  and  subcutaneous  bony  surfaces.  The  extension  of  the 
same  fascia  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  of  firmer  texture,  and  more 
closely  connects  the  skin  and  subjacent  fat  to  the  deep  fascia,  allowing 
much  less  fhiedom  of  movement  of  the  skin. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,'  likewise  continuous  with  that  of 
the  arm,  is  a  shining  bluish-white  aponeurosis  firmly  attached  to  the 
subcutaneous  processes  and  borders  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and 
investing  the  muscles.  It  is  composed  of  transverse  and  oblique  fibres, 
intersected  by  longitudinal  fibres.  It  is  stronger  on  the  back  than  on 
the  fVont  of  the  forearm,  and  is  thickest  approaching  the  wrist.  From 
its  inner  surface  partitions  extend  between  the  muscles,  so  that  each  is 
separately  enclosed  in  a  sheath.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the 
intermuscular  septa  appear  superficially  as  more  distinct  white  lines 
defining  the  muscles,  and  their  opposed  surfaces,  together  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  investing  fascia,  give  origin  to  many  of  the  fleshy 
&8cicles  of  the  muscles.  Approaching  the  wrist  in  front  and  behind 
the  deep  fascia  becomes  denser,  and  is  continuous  with  the  annular 
ligaments. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament'  is  a  strong,  wide,  fibrous  band, 
.which  is  extended  transversely  across  the  carpus,  converting  its  deep 
concavity  into  the  carpal  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  fiexor  tendons 
of  the  fingers.  It  is  attached  on  the  one  side  to  the  pisiform  bone  and 
the  unciform  process  of  the  unciform  bone,  and  on  the  other  side  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  bone  and  the  fore  part  of  the  trapezium. 
Above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm,  and  partially 
receives  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  of  the  long  palmar  and  ulno-earpal 
flexor  muscles.  Below,  it  ts  continuous  with  the  palmar  fascia,  and 
gives  partial  origin  U>  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 
Beneath  it  proceed  the  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  digital  and 
long  pollical  flexors  and  the  median  nerve,  all  together  enveloped  In 
one  large  and  much-folded  synovial  sheath,  which  extends  a  short  dis- 
tance above  and  below  the  ligament  into  the  forearm  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  Two  prolongations  of  the  sheath  extend  upon  the  tendons 
of  the  long  pollical  fiexor  and  of  the  little  finger  to  their  insertion. 
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At  the  outer  attachment  of  the  annalar  ligament  with  the  scaphoid 
bone  and  the  trapezium  it  converts  the  groove  of  the  hitter  into  a 
dietinot  canal,  lined  by  a  synovial  sheath,  for  the  passage  of  the 
tendon  of  the  radio-carpal  flexor. 

The  posterior  annular  ligament '  appears  as  a  reinforcement  of 
the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  through  fibrous  bundles  which  extend 
in  a  broad  band  obliquely  across  from  the  outer  aide  of  the  radius  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  ulna  and  carpus.  Below,  it  is  continuous  with  the 
deep  fascia  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  In  its  course  across  the  wrist  it 
is  attached  to  the  ridges  at  the  back  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  con- 
verts the  intervening  grooves  into  canals  for  the  passage  of  tbe  exten- 
sor tendons.  It  forms  six  distinct  passage-ways,  each  lined  by  a  sepa- 
rate synovial  sheath.  These  are  from  without  inwardly,  as  follows: 
1,  on  the  outer  aide  of  the  radial  styloid  process  for  the  tendons  of  the 
first  and  second  pollical  extensors ;  2,  behind  the  styloid  process  for  the 
tendons  of  the  radio-carpal  extonaora ;  3,  inward  to  the  latter  behind 
the  radius  for  the  third  pollical  extcnaor;  4,  next  inward  for  the 
tendons  of  the  common  digital  and  indical  extensors;  5,  between  the 
radius  and  ulna  for  the  minimal  extenaor;  6,  in  the  groove  behind  the 
ulna  for  the  ulno-carpal  extensor.  The  synovial  aheaths  acconipaoy 
the  tendons  to  their  destination. 

rA8CI.A!  OP  TBI  HAND. 

The  dorsal  fascia '  of  the  hand  is  a  delicate  aponeurotic  mem- 
brane, chiefly  composed  of  transverse  fibres,  continuous  above  with  the 
posterior  annular  ligament,  and  extending  over  the  extensor  tendons 
to  the  fingers,  where  it  blends  with  the  expanded  tendons. 

The  palmar  fascia'  consists  of  three  portiona,  of  which  the  lateral 
are  thin  connective-tiBBue  layers  investing  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the 
thumb  and  those  of  the  little  finger.  The  middle  portion,  to  which  the 
name  is  especially  applied,  is  a  strong,  triangular  aponeurosis,  extended 
across  the  hollow  of  the  hand  between  the  annular  ligament  and  tbe 
roots  of  the  fingers.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  longitudinal  bundles  of 
fibres,  which  radiate  mainly  from  the  tendon  of  the  long  palmar  muscle 
and  partly  from  the  front  of  the  annular  ligament.  As  it  expanda  it  be- 
comes thinner,  and  approaching  the  fingera  divides  into  four  processes, 
each  of  which  divides  into  two  others,  which  are  attached  to  the  aides 
of  the  first  phalanx  and  the  contiguous  ligaments  of  the  articulation. 
Between  the  primary  processes  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves  and  the 
tendons  of  tbe  lumbrical  muscles  issue,  and  in  the  intervals  of  tbe 
secondary  processes  the  flexor  tendons  pass  to  the  fingers.  At  the 
division  of  tbe  palmar  fascia  it  is  intersected  by  transverse  bundles  of 
fibres,  forming  the  superficial  transverse  ligament.     On  each  aide 


'  L.  annulnre  or  traiuvenuin  poslerius ;  1.  commune  or  oarpi  doreai.e. 
'  P.  aonalit  manus.  »  p.  palmaris ;  aponeuruaU  palm 
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it  is  connected  by  a  thin  septum  with  the  loterosseous  fascia,  a  thin 
membrane  investing  the  interosseous  muscles  and  fixed  to  the  inter- 
vening metacarpal  bones.  Superficially  the  palmar  fascia  is  connected 
by  numorouH  short  bands  to  the  subjacent  skin.  It  covers  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch  and  digital  vessels,  the  digital  nerves,  and  the  flexor 
tendons  with  the  lumbrical  muscles. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  FRONT  AND  INNER  PART  OP  THE  FOREARM. 

Eight  muscles  occupy  the  inner  front  part  of  the  forearm,  five  of 
which  are  superficial  and  the  others  more  deeply  situated.  The  former 
consist  of  the  terete  pronator,  the  radio-carpal  flexor,  the  long  palmar 
muscle,  the  ulno-carpal  flexor,  and  the  superficial  digital  flexor.  These 
are  all  intimately  connected  at  their  origin  from  the  inner  epicondyle 
of  the  humerus,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  a  common  tendon. 
The  deeper  muscles  are  the  deep  digital  flexor,  the  long  pollical  flexor, 
and  the  quadrate  pronator. 

The  terete  pronator '  crosses  obliquely  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
of  the  forearm  fr^m  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  by  two  heads,  of  which  the  larger  comes  from  the  fore  part  of 
the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  the  contiguous  deep  fascia,  and  the 
intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  radio-carpal  flexor ;  and  the 
Bmaller  head,  a  thin  fascicle,  comes  from  the  inner  side  of  the  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna  and  joins  the  former.  The  common  belly  proceeds 
outward  and  downward  and  ends  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  turns  over 
the  radius  and  is  inserted  into  the  rough  impression  about  the  middle 
of  its  outer  surface.  The  muscle  is,  for  the  most  part,  subcutaneous, 
but  is  covered  at  its  insertion  by  the  long  supinator,  and  is  crossed  by 
the  radial  vessels  and  nerve.  It  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  an- 
gular depression  in  front  of  the  elbow,  in  which  are  the  brachial  vessels, 
the  median  nerve,  and  biceps  tendon.  The  ulnar  vessels  pass  beneath 
it,  and  the  median  nerve  passes  between  its  two  heads.  It  overiies  the 
brachialis  muscle  and  the  radial  origin  of  the  superficial  digital  flexor. 
The  coronoid  head  of  the  muscle  is  especially  liable  to  variation,  and 
is  sometimes  absent. 

The  quadrate  pronator '  is  situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
arm beneath  the  flexors,  and  extends  across  the  fh)nt  of  the  bones  and 
interosseous  membrane  just  above  the  wrist.  A  flat  muscle,  it  arises 
ft^m  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ulna  at  its  lower  part,  and  passes 
almost  directly  outward  and  a  little  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the 
fore  part  of  the  radius,  reaching  its  outer  border.  Its  fascicles  are 
partially  transverse  and  oblique,  and  some  of  them  arise  trora  an  apo- 
neurotic fascia  which  invests  the  muscle.  Lying  immediately  on  it 
are  the  long  pollical,  deep  digital,  and  ulno-carpal  flexors,  and  the  radial 
blood-vessels, 

'  M.  pronator  tcrcs ;  m.  pr.  radii  teres ;  round  pronator  m. ;  m.  epitrocblo-radialis. 
'  M.  pronator  qUBdratua;  m.  cubilo-mdialis. 
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The  quadrate  pronator  is  sometimes  more  or  leas  distinctly  divided 
into  two  muscles,  and  sometimes  it  extends  more  upward  or  down- 
ward. 

The  pronator  muscles,  whose  action  is  indicated  by  tbc  name,  are 
supplied  by  the  median  nerve. 

The  long  palmar  muscle'  is  subcutaneous,  and  lies  between  the 
Twlio-carpal  and  uluo-carpal  flexors,  resting  on  the  superficial  digital 
flexor.     It  arises  from  the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  humerus  by  the 

Pio.  16Z  Fw-  158. 


SCPRBnCUL  KOSCLB  OP  TBB  PBONT  OP  THB  DEKP  HDBCLIB  O?  THE  FKOHT  OP  THE  FOB»- 

roBE^KH.  1,  lower  part  of  the  biacblalblcepa:  i^H.  I,  jnlemBllaleral  Uguuentof  Ihe  elbow- 

2.  bncbfalla:  S.  lower  put  of  the  brtmhlal  tH-  Joint:  2.  caisular  ligament  of  tbe  ume:  S, 

ccib;<,  terete  pronalor;  6,  radio-carpal  fleior;  orbicular  ligament  encloelng  the  bead  of  the 

e.  long  palmar  muacle;  7,  niperflclal  digital  radius;  4,  deep  digital  Beior:  5, long  poUlcal 

Beior;  B.  ulDO-caipol  Sexor;  9,  palmar  flisda;  flexor:  6,  quadrate  prooator:  T.  polllcal  ad- 

10.  abort  palmar  muscle :  II,  polllcal  abductor;  duclor;  A,  9,  interoaeoui  muscles. 
IZ.  ihort  poUlcal  fleior ;  IS,  long  mplnator ;  U, 

polllcal  eitenion.     The  croMlng  and  (ran*  common  tendon   and  from  the  ad- 

lene  bandi  on  the  fingers  are  tbe  vaginal  liga-  ....                      ,                     „ 

meniaeuclodng  the  flexor  tendon*.  joining  intermuscular  septa,  from 
which  the  small  fusiform  belly  de- 
scends and  terminates  in  a  long,  slender  tendon,  reaching  the  wrist ; 

partially  inserted  into  the  fore  part  of  the  annular  ligament,  and  par- 


1  M.  palmaris  longiu  ;  m,  apitrochlo-palmHrU ;  m.  palm. 
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tially  ending  in  reinforcing  the  median  palmar  fascia.  The  tendon 
Bometimes  gives  an  offset  which  affords  attachment  to  the  small  mus- 
cles of  the  thumb.  The  median  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
tendon,  near  the  wriat.  The  muscle  is  frequently  absent,  and  when 
present  is  subject  to  variations  of  form  and  attachment. 

The  radio-carpal  Sexor'  is  a  i\isiform  muscle  lying  aubcntsne- 
ously  between  the  former  and  the  terete  pronator,  resting  on  the  super- 
ficial digital  flexor.  It  arises  from  the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  humerus 
by  the  common  tendon,  and  from  the  contiguous  investing  fascia  and 
intermuscular  septa,  and  descends  to  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm, 
where  it  ends  in  a  flat  tendon.  Beaching  the  wrist,  the  tendon  pro- 
ceeds through  a  passage,  formed  by  the  outer  part  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment and  the  groove  of  the  trapezium,  lined  by  a  synovial  sheath, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  The 
radial  blood-vesaela  are  placed  to  the  outer  side  of  its  tendon.  Some- 
times it  is  partially  inserted  into  the  annular  ligament,  and  sometimes 
into  the  third  metacarpal  bone. 

The  ulno-carpal  flexor'  lies  subcutaneonaly  along  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  forearm.  It  arises  by  two  heads  closely  connected  by  a  tendi- 
nous arch  at  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow,  beneath  which  the  ulnar  nerve 
descends.  The  shorter  head  arises  from  the  inner  epicondyle  of  the 
humerus  by  the  common  tendon  of  this  and  the  preceding  muscles ; 
the  other  arises  by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  inner  border  of  the  ole- 
cranon and  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna  for  two-thirds  it«  length. 
The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  and  terminate  in  a  tendon  which  occupies 
the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  pisiform  bone,  with  ofi^ts  extending  to  the  fifth  metacarpal  and 
unciform  bones  and  the  annular  ligament.  Tho  muscle  rests  on  the 
deep  digital  flexor,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  descending  between  them  • 
and  with  the  ulnar  vessels  descending  beneath  its  lower  half. 

The  long  palmar  and  the  radio-carpal  flexor  muscles  are  supplied 
by  the  median  nerve;  the  ulno-carpal  flexor  by  the  ulnar  nerve.  All 
are  flexors  of  the  hand  at  the  wrist ;  the  long  palmar  muscle  also 
renders  the  palmar  fascia  tense. 

Tho  superficial  digital  flexor'  is  the  largest  muscle  of  tho  super- 
ficial group,  and  lies  beneath  the  others.  It  arises  with  them  from  the 
inner  epicondyle  of  the  humerus  by  the  common  tendon,  from  the  adja- 
cent intermuscular  septa,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  elbow-joint, 
the  inner  side  of  the  coronold  process  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  ob- 
lique line  of  the  radius  extending  from  its  tuberosity  to  the  insertion  of 
the  terete  pronator.    The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  and  form  a  wide  and 

'  M.  flexor  carpi-radial  is ;  m.  radial  is  intemue  or  anterior;  m.  palraam  nuignui. 

*  M.  flexor  earpi-ulnaris ;  ni.  ulnaris  intemus ;  ni.  cubito-carplen ;  m.  cubilalis 
intemus. 

■  M.  flexor  eublimiB  digiUiruin ;  m.  flexor  perfonttus ;  euperficial  flexor  miucle 
of  the  flngere. 
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thick  flattened  belly,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm  dividea 
JDto  four  parts,  terminating  ia  tendons.  These  proceed  to  the  wrist,  pass 
beneath  the  annular  ligament  in  pairs,  one  in  fhint  of  the  other,  and 
diverge  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  fh)nt  pair  to  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers,  the  back  pair  to  the  index  and  little  fingers,  all  being  finally 
inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanges.  In  front  of  the  first 
pbalanges  the  tendons  are  split  to  give  passage  to  the  accompanying 
tendons  of  the  deep  digital  flexor,  around  which  the  divided  tendons 
are  closely  folded  and  again  united  behind,  when  they  are  once  more 
separated  to  be  inserted  in  the  lateral  borders  of  the  second  pha- 
langes. 

The  superficial  digital  flexor  rests  on  the  deep  digital  and  long  pol- 
lical  flexors,  and  covers  the  median  nerve  and  ulnar  blood-vessels.  In 
the  palm  of  the  hand  its  tendons  are  covered  by  the  median  palmar 
fascia,  crossed  by  the  superficial  palmar  arch  of  vessels,  and  lie  in  front 
of  the  accompanying  tendons  of  the  deep  digital  flexor.  The  radial 
origin  is  sometimes  wanting,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  tendon  to 
the  little  finger,  ordinarily  the  smallest.  The  muscle  is  occasionally 
subdivided  eo  that  each  tendon  of  insertion  has  a  distinct  belly. 

Via.  154. 


HCTACABML    BONE    A 

Id  the  nppcT  llguie  tbe  aexor  tendciDi  aie  leuliied  In  poelUon  by  the  vaginal  llgamenB,  com- 
posed of  iransrene  and  obliquely  croalng  baods ;  In  tbe  lower  SKure  the  Beior  tendana  are 
freed  rtom  tbe  vaginal  llgamenls.  I.  metacarpal  bone;  i,  tendon  of  the  saperflclal  digital 
flexor:  3,  lendon  of  the  deep  digital  flexor,  pant  ng  Itaiough  a  cleft  (■)  of  the  former;  4,  lendon 
of  tbe  common  digllal  extensor;  b,  a  lumbrlcal  miucle,  iiuerted  into  the  extenior  tendon ;  6,  an 
Inlerosseoua  muacle,  alao  inierted  into  the  latter. 

The  deep  digital  flexor,'  another  large,  thick  muscle,  lies  beneath 
the  former  and  the  ulno-caipal  flexor,  at  the  inner  fore  part  of  the 
forearm.  It  arises  from  the  ulnar  attachment  of  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  a)no-carpal  flexor,  fi-om  the  inner  and  anterior  surface  of  the 
ulna,  commencing  on  each  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  brachialls  and 
reaching  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  quadrate  pronator,  and 


'  M.  flexor  profiinduB  digitoru 

ingera. 


I.  flexor  perfonins ;  deep  flexor  muscle  of  the 
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iW>m  the  contiguous  half  of  tho  interosseous  membrane.  The  descend* 
iog  fleshy  fascicles  form  a  belly,  dividing  about  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
arm into  three  or  sometimes  four  parts,  from  which  proceed  four  fiat 
tendons  facing  the  fVont  of  the  muscle.  The  first  tendon,  intended  for 
the  index  finger,  is  distinct  from  the  others,  which  are  more  or  less 
divided,  or  fasciculate,  and  interjoin  to  the  wrist.  Here  the  tendons 
pass  in  company  with  and  behind  those  of  the  superficial  digital  flexor 
beneath  the  annular  ligament  into  tho  palm  of  the  hand,  and  thence 
diverge  to  the  fingers,  where  they  pass  through  the  slits  of  the  super- 
ficial tendons  and  proceed  to  be  inserted  into  the  bases  of  the  last 
phalanges. 

The  deep  digital  flexor  is  covered  by  the  ulno-carpal  and  superficial 
digital  flexors,  with  the  ulnar  vessels  and  nerve  intervening,  lies  be- 
tween the  ulno-carpal  and  long  pollical  flexors,  and  rests  on  the  radius, 
interosseous  membrane,  and  quadrate  pronator.  la  the  palm  of  the 
band  its  tendons  rest  on  the  pollical  adductor  and  the  interosseous 
muscles,  with  the  deep  palmar  arch  of  vessels  interrening. 

The  long  pollical  flexor'  lies  at  the  radial  side  of  the  former  mus- 
cle. It  arises  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius,  commencing  below 
the  tuberosity  and  oblique  line  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  quadrate  pro- 
nator, from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  and  com- 
monly by  a  slip  from  the  coronoid  process.  The  fascicles  descend 
obliquely  and  terminate  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  passes  beneath  the 
outer  part  of  the  annular  ligament,  thence  between  the  two  heads  of 
the  short  pollical  flexor  and  sesamoid  bones,  and  proceeds  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  muscle  ties  on  the  radius  and  interosseous  membrane  above 
and  the  quadrate  pronator  below ;  on  it  rest  the  radial  vessels ;  and  it 
is  covered  by  the  superficial  digital  and  radio-carpal  flexors  and  the 
long  supinator  muscle. 

Tho  superficial  digital  and  long  pollical  flexors  are  supplied  by  the 
median  nerve,  the  deep  digital  flexor  by  the  latter  and  the  ulnar  nerve. 
The  action  of  these  muscles  is  indicated  by  the  name,  and  produces 
the  closed  fist,  and  further  continued  flexes  the  band. 

The  tendons  of  the  superficial  and  deep  digital  and  long  pollical 
flexors  and  the  median  nerve  pass  together  through  the  carpal  canal, 
which  is  formed  by  the  deep  concavity  of  the  carpus  bridged  across  by 
the  anterior  annular  ligament.  In  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
hand  the  tendons  move  freely  up  and  down  in  the  canal,  and  glide  upon 
one  another.  They  are  enveloped  in  a  complex  folded  synovial  sheath, 
which  invests  each  tendon  and  the  nerve  and  lines  the  canal,  reach- 
ing above  to  the  radio-carpal  articulation  and  below  to  the  carpo- 
metacarpal articulations. 

In  front  of  the  digits  the  flexor  tendons  are  closely  confined  in 

'  H.  flexor  loogus  pollicis ;  long  flexor  muscle  of  the  thumb. 
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canals,  which  maintain  their  positioD,  but  permit  ready  upward  and 
downward  motion  in  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb.  These  digital  canals  are  formed  by  vaginal  ligaments,' 
which  are  strong  fibrous  bands  arching  over  the  tendons  and  firmly 
fixed  to  the  roughened  lateral  borders  of  the  phalanges.  Opposite  the 
joints  thinner  membranes'  strengthened  by  obliquely  decussating 
bands'  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  former  ligaments  and  complete 
the  canals.  The  latter  are  lined  by  a  synovial  sheath,  which  is  re- 
flected on  and  invests  each  tendon.  The  sheath  forms  little  folds* 
between  the  tendons  and  the  phalanges ;  some  of  them  consisting  of 
slender  bands'  extended  between  the  tendons  and  the  fW)nt  of  the 
phalanges,  and  others'  short  and  broad,  between  the  insertion  of  the 
tendons  and  the  phalanges  immediately  above. 

The  synovial  sheaths  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  pollical  flexor  and 
those  of  the  little  finger  are  prolonged  fVom  the  carpal  canal  into  their 
respective  digital  canals. 

MUSCLES   OP  THE  OUTER  AND  BACK  PART  OP  THE    FOREARM. 

Twelve  muscles  form  the  mass  at  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the 
forearm,  and  consist  of  extensors  and  supinators  arranged  in  two 
layers.  The  superficial  layer  is  composed  of  the  anconeus,  already 
descriljed,  the  long  supinator,  two  radio-carpal,  the  ulno-earpal,  the 
digital,  and  the  minimal  extensors ;  the  deep  layer  is  composed  of  the 
ehort  supinator,  three  pollical  extensors,  and  the  indical  extensor. 

The  long  supinator'  lies  superficially  along  the  outer  part  of  the 
forearm.  It  arises  from  the  outer  part  of  the  external  supracondylar 
ridge  of  the  humerus  and  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and 
the  triceps.  Its  fascicles  descend  and  form  a  thin  belly,  ending  about 
the  middle  of  the  forearm  in  a  flat  tendon,  which  proceeds  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  It  lies  on 
the  longer  radio-carpal  extensor,  the  short  supinator,  the  terete  pro- 
nator, and  the  superficial  digital  flexor,  and  covers  the  radial  vessels 
and  nerve.  In  the  arm  it  is  in  contact  internally  with  the  braebialis 
muscle,  having  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  interposed ;  and  at  the  elbow 
forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  angular  depression  in  fVont.  Near 
the  wrist  it  is  crossed  outwardly  by  the  tendons  of  the  first  and  second 
pollical  extensors. 

The  short  supinator'  lies  beneath  the  long  supinator  and  super- 
ficial extensors  folded  around  the  upper  outer  part  of  the  radius.  It 
arises  tendinously  from  the  back  of  the  outer  epicondyle  of  the  hu- 
merus, from  the  external  lateral  and  orbicular  ligaments  of  the  elbow, 

■  LigAinenIa  voginalia  or  traneveraa.        *  L.  vagintlia.  *  L.  cruciata. 

*  ViocuU  accetsoria  taDdinum.  ^  Ligamenta  longa.        *  L.  brevia. 

'  H.  (upinator  longiu ;  m.  brachio-radialia ;  m.  supinator  radii  loDgus. 
'  M.  supinator  brevii ;  m.  supinator  radii  brevia. 
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from  the  depression  of  the  ulna  below  the  radial  articulation  extending 
a  short  distance  down  the  outer  border  of  the  bone,  and  from  the 
investing  aponeurosis,  which  also  springs  from  the  tendon  of  origin 
of  the  muscle.  The  fleshy  faeeiclos  descend  from  the  back  of  the  elbow 
obliquely  outward,  winding  around  the  radius,  into  the  outer  part  of 
which  thoy  are  inserted,  extending  from  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and 
behind  and  below  the  tuberosity  to  the  insertion  of  the  terete  pronator. 

Fio.  155.  Fia.  156. 


Dnp  MrscLES  ot 


bTkchl&t  b[(wpa:  3.  brachUlU:  3,  brachl>l  Iri- 

5.  shonsapUiMU,!.  6.  BinpomeMleileaaol:  1. 

entenwr;  6,  shorter  t«illo-airp«l  eiwnwr;  7, 

second  pollie^  eiteoKa-;  8,  Ihird  poUlciJ  ex- 

tnaenlon  ur  the  lendong  ot  Uie  lul  t>ru  mua- 

lensor;9,  Indlml  extensor:  10,  tbedomUmer- 

c\ea:  S,  mmmoii  dlgiul  eiMnsnr:  9,  minimi 

oeseoua  muscles  belweeo  the  melukipttl  bonea. 

ezuiuoT:   10,  ulDCM»ri«l  eiltnsor;  11.  wicn- 

neua;  12,iilno-c»rp«J  flpior;  13.Bistuid!«TOnd 

The  muscle  covers  the  outer  back 

polllcal  eilciiwn;  M.  third  poUlcikl  eileasar; 
16.  poaertot  ■nnul»r  Liguneat 

part  of  the  elbow-joint,  as  well  as 

the  upper  part  of  the  radius;  and 
it  is  pierced  by  the  posterior  intero^ise01l9  nerve. 

The  longer  radio-carpal  extensor,-'  subcutaneous  behind  and  par- 
tially covered  by  the  long  supinalor,  arises  below  it  from  the  external 

'  M.  extensor  carpi-radiftlU  longior ;  iii.  cxt.  radialis  kmgus ;  m.  ext.  ndiftlis  ex* 
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supracondylar  ridge  of  the  humerus  and  the  intermuscular  septum.  The 
fleshy  belly  descends  to  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  where  it  ends 
in  a  flat  t«ndon,  which  runs  along  the  outer  border  of  the  radius  and 
through  a  canal  behind  the  styloid  process,  and  thence  across  the 
carpus  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the  second 
metacarpal  hone. 

The  shorter  radio-carpal  extensor,'  partially  covered  by  and 
thicker  than  the  former,  arises  tendinously  in  common  with  the  suc- 
ceeding extensors  from  the  outer  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  fWtm  the 
adjacent  intermuscular  septa,  and  from  the  investing  fascia.  Its  fleshy 
belly  descends  and  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  accompanies  that  of  the 
longer  muscle,  closely  adherent,  but  diverges  iVom  it,  after  passing 
through  the  canal  behind  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and  crosses 
the  carpus  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  third 
metacarpal  bone. 

Passing  side  by  side  through  the  canal  behind  the  styloid  process 
of  the  radius,  the  tendons  of  the  radio-carpal  extensors  are  invested 
with  a  synovial  sheath.  Approaching  the  wrist  they  are  crossed 
outwardly  by  the  three  pollical  extensors.  The  longer  radio-carpal 
extensor  partly  covers  the  elbow-joint,  the  shorter  muscle,  and  the 
wristjoint;  the  shorter  radio-carpal  extensor  partly  covers  in  succes- 
sion the  short  supinator,  the  terete  pronator,  the  radius,  and  the  wrist- 
joint. 

The  ulno-carpal  extensor'  lies  subcutaneonsly  at  the  inner  side 
of  all  the  other  extensors.  It  arises  in  common  with  these  fVom  the 
outer  epicondyle  of  the  humerus,  iVom  the  posterior  border  of  the  ulna 
several  inches  below  the  anconeus,  and  from  the  investing  fascia.  De- 
scending, it  ends  in  a  tendon  which  runs  through  the  canal  behind  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  thence  crosses  the  carpus  to  be  inserted 
inwardly  into  the  base  of  the  last  metacarpal  bone.  Internally  the 
muscle  lies  on  the  ulna  in  contact  with  the  deep  extensors. 

The  longer  radio-carpal  extensor  is  supplied  from  the  trunk  of  the 
muBculo-spiral  nerve,  the  shorter  radio-carpal,  and  the  ulno-carpal  ex- 
tensors by  ita  posterior  interosseous  divisions.  They  are  extensors  of 
the  hand  on  the  forearm.  One  or  other  of  the  radio-carpal  extensors 
is  sometimes  divided  and  partially  inserted  into  the  succeeding  meta- 
carpal bone.  Sometimes  the  ulno-carpal  extensor  gives  an  offset  to 
the  extensor  tendons  of  the  little  flnger,  and  not  unfVequently  one  to 
the  minimal  adductor  muscle. 

The  digital  extensor'  lies  subcutaneonsly  at  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm, between  the  radio-carpal  and  the  ulno-carpal  extensors.     It  arises 

'  H.  extensor  carpi-radialit  brevior;  m,  eit  radialis  brcvia ;  m.  mdiulie 

*  U.  eileiuor  carpi-ulnarie ;  m.  ulnaris  eitemus ;  m.  cubitalis  eiternui. 
■  H.  eitenior  digitoi 
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from  the  outer  epieondyle  of  the  bumeruB  in  common  with  the  other 
extensors,  from  the  investing  deep  fitscia,  and  from  the  adjacent  inter- 
muscular septa.  Below  the  middle  of  the  forearm  its  belly  tenninatee 
in  three  tendons,  which  descend  together  and  pass  under  the  annular 
ligament  back  of  the  radius,  and  thence  diverge  on  the  wrist  and  back 
of  the  hand  ;  the  third  tendon  dividing,  so  that  four  tendons  proceed 
to  the  digits,  extending  to  the  last  phalanges.  On  the  back  of  the 
hand  the  tendons  become  more  flattened,  the  intermediate  pair  lying 
on  the  corresponding  metacarpal  bones,  while  the  first  one  crosses 
obliquely  the  second  interosseous  space,  and  the  fourth  one  usually  lies 
close  to  the  third,  and  rather  abruptly  diverges  across  the  lower  part 
of  the  last  interosseous  space  to  the  little  finger.  On  the  back  of  the 
hand  the  tendons  are  connected  by  a  thin  intervening  aponeurosis, 
which  at  several  points  is  strengthened  by  oblique  bands.  The 
strongest  of  these  extends  fhjm  the  third  tendon  obliquely  downward 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  intervening  space  to  the  second  tendon, 
and  another  extends  in  a  nearly  similar  position  from  the  fourth  to  the 
third  tendon.  A  thinner  band  may  also  extend  transversely  or  nearly 
SO  fVom  the  first  to  the  second  tendon,  but  is  often  scarcely  produced. 
At  the  metacarpo-phalangeni  articulations  the  tendons  become  narrower 
and  thicker,  and  furnish  thin  lateral  offsets  to  the  contiguous  capsular 
ligaments,  reinforcing  them  in  this  position  and  serving  as  posterior 
ligaments  to  the  joints.  From  these  the  tendons  spread  over  the  first 
phalanges,  and  are  joined  at  the  sides  by  broad,  triangular  expansions 
fh)m  the  insertion  of  the  adjacent  interosseous  and  lumbrical  muscles. 
The  median  thicker  portion  of  each  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  second  phalanx,  and  serves  as  a  posterior  ligament  to  the  con- 
tiguous phalangeal  articulation.  The  lateral  portions  of  the  tendon 
then  converge  upon  the  back  of  the  second  phalanx,  and  are  inserted 
together  into  the  base  of  the  tei-minal  phalanx,  and  serve  as  a  posterior 
ligament  to  the  second  phalangeal  articulation. 

To  the  thumb  there  are  three  extensor  muscles,  which  lie  beneath 
the  superficial  layer  of  extensors  in  the  forearm,  crossing  obliquely 
downward  from  the  ulnar  to  the  radial  side. 

The  first  pollical  extensor,'  the  external  and  largest,  arises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  ulna  and  radius  and  the  intervening 
interosseous  membrane  below  the  insertion  of  the  short  supinator. 
Descending  obliquely  outward,  it  terminates  in  a  tendon  which  passes 
through  a  canal  on  the  outer  side  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius 
and  then  over  the  wrist  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb.  The  tendon  is  not  unfVcquently  divided,  and  is 
partly  inserted  into  the  trapezium ;  or  it  may  affoi-d  an  attachment  to 
the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb. 

'  M.  extensor  melacarpi  pollicis ;  metacarpal  eitanaor  of  the  thumb  ;  m.  abductor 
longus  pollicU. 
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The  second  pollical  extensor,'  the  smalleet  of  the  serieB,  lies  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  preceding.  It  ariaes  from  the  posterior  eur&ce 
of  the  radius  and  coatiguouB  portion  of  the  interosseous  membrane 
below  the  preceding  muscle,  which  it  accompanies.  Terminating  in  a 
tendon,  this  passes  through  the  same  groove  as  the  former  muscle, 
crosses  the  wrist,  and  proceeds  along  the  back  of  the  first  metacarpal 
bone  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  third  pollical  extensor'  Ues  to  the  inner  side  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  partly  covers  it.  It  arises  from  the  ulna  and  interosseous 
membrane  just  below  the  first  extensor,  and  pursues  the  same  course, 
but  diverges  from  it.  Terminating  in  a  tendon,  this  passes  alone 
through  a  different  canal  fW>m  that  of  the  former  muscles  at  the  back 
of  the  radius ;  thence  crosses  the  carpus,  and  joins  the  tendon  of  the 
second  extensor,  but  continues  along  the  first  phalanx  to  be  inserted 
into  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

The  first  and  second  pollical  extensors  are  covered  by  the  digital 
and  minimal  extensors,  and  are  crossed  by  the  posterior  interosseous 
vessels  and  nerve.  Together  they  proceed  outward  and  downward 
across  the  tendons  of  the  radio-carpal  extensors  and  long  supinator, 
and  at  the  wrist  the  radial  vessels.  The  third  pollical  extensor  crosses 
the  tendons  of  the  radio-carpal  extensors,  separated  ftT>m  the  other  pol- 
lical extensors  by  a  triangular  space,  which  in  the  extreme  extension 
of  the  thumb  appears  as  a  superficial  depression  at  the  outer  back  part 
of  the  wrist,  and  which  at  bottom  contains  the  radial  blood-vessels. 

The  second  pollical  extensor  is  sometimes  absent,  or  appears  fused 
with  the  first  or  with  the  third  one. 

The  indical  extensor,'  a  narrow  muscle  placed  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  last  described,  arises  below  and  partly  beneath  it  from  the  ulna 
and  contiguous  interosBcous  membrane.  Descending,  It  terminates  in 
a  tendon  which  accompanies  the  tendons  of  the  digital  extensor  through 
the  canal  at  the  back  of  the  radius,  and  thence  proceeds  along  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  first  tendon  of  the  latter  to  the  index  finger,  where  it 
becomes  part  of  the  common  tendon. 

The  minimal  extensor,*  another  slender  mnscle,  is  placed  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  digital  extensor,  with  which  it  is  commonly  closely 
connected.  Arising  in  common  with  the  latter  muscle  and  from  the 
adjacent  intermuscular  septa,  it  ends  in  a  tendon,  which  passes  through 
a  canal  behind  the  lower  radlo-ulnar  articulation,  and  thence  crosses 
the  wrist  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  proceeds  to  the  little  finger. 
The  tendon  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  is  joined 

'  M.  extensor  primi  intemodii  pollicU ;  Qrst  phslBDgetil  extensor  of  the  thumb ; 
(hort  extensor  of  the  thumb ;  extensor  brevis  poUicis  or  mioor. 

'  M.  extensor  aecundi  intemodii  pollicis;  second  phalaDgeal  extensor;  long  ex- 
tensor of  the  thumb;  extensor  pollicis  longus  or  major. 

'  H.  exteneor  indicia ;  m.  indicatorius ;  indicator  muscle. 

'  M.  eitentor  minimi  digiti ;  proper  extensor  muscle  of  the  little  finger. 
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at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  by  an  offset  fh)in  the  fourth 
tendon  of  the  digital  estenaor,  and  both  are  subsequently  joined  by  the 
latter  to  form  the  common  tendon  of  the  little  finger.  SometiroeB  the 
muscle  has  an  additional  tendon  tenninatiog  in  that  of  the  adjoining 
finger,  and  rarely  it  is  absent. 

The  extensors  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  pos- 
terior interosseous  branch  of  the  muscu to-spiral  nerve. 

The  arrangement  of  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  back  of  the  thumb 
is  similar  to  that  on  the  fingers.  On  the  back  of  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulation  the  capsular  ligament  is  reinforced  by  offsets 
irom  the  extensor  tendons.  On  the  first  phalanx  the  tendons  of  the 
extensors  are  joined  at  the  sides  by  triangular  expansions  dcrirod  from 
the  insertion  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  thumb. 


MUSCLES  OF  THE  HAND. 
The  band,  besides  containing  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the 
'    forearm  in  their  course  to  the  fingers, 
Flo.  157.  has  also   many  small  muscles,  which 

for  the  most  part  occupy  the  palm. 
They  consist  of  the  short  palmar  and 
lumbrical  mueelee,  those  of  the  thumb 
and  of  the  little  finger,  and  the  inter- 
osseous muscles. 

The  short  palmar  muscle '  con- 
sists of  a  thin  subcutaneous  layer  of 
fleshy  fascicles  at  the  inner  part  of 
the  palm  resting  on  the  muscles  of 
the  little  finger.  It  arises  fVom  the 
inner  margin  of  the  median  palmar 
fascia  and  the  annular  ligament,  and 
passes  directly  inward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  skin  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  palm.  The  ulnar  vessels  pass 
beneath  the  muscle.  It  is  supplied  by 
the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  lumbrical  muscles '  are  four 
worm-like  fascicles,  which  lie  in  the 
intervals  of  the  flexor  tendons  in  the 
hollow  of  the  palm.  They  arise  fi-om 
the  tendons  of  the  deep  digital  flexor, 
beiifesof  the  commencing  beneath  the  annular  lig- 
??r„™  il^I^''  !>'    ament,  thence  extend  downward  and 

pisLtonu  bone;   13,  ' 

pi-ociicd  to  the  radial  side  of  the  meta- 
carpo-plialangeal  articulations,  where 
they  end  in  tendons  expanding  in  triangular  aponeuroses,  which  termi- 


le  polllMl  ab- 


2.  oiisln  uid  liuenlon  of 
duccor;  B,  polllcsl  oppoi 
bellies  of  (he  ihort  poUical  fleiop ;  8,  pol- 
li«I  adductor;  T,  lumbrical  muscles:  S, 
tendoDB  of  Ibe  deep  digital  fleioT  ptuslnB 
througb  ibo  illtx  of  the  iuperflclsJ  teti- 
dons:  B,  tendon  of  the  long  pollleal  fleior. 
panlng  tcom 

minimal  flei^ 

flnl  iDteroKeouB  mascle. 


1  M.  palm 


'  M.  lumbricalcs ;  m.  fldkinales. 
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nat«  by  joining  aod  reinforcing  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  back  of 
the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  The  outer  two  mugclea  arise  from 
the  radial  side  of  the  corresponding  two  tendons ;  the  inner  two  tVom 
the  contiguous  eides  of  the  corresponding  three  tendons. 

The  number  of  these  muscles  is  occasionally  diminished  or  increased, 
and  sometimes  their  insertion  is  variable.  They  are  supplied  by  the 
median  and  ulnar  norves. 

HUSCLEB  0!'   THE  THUMB. 

Four  muscles  occupy  the  ball  of  the  thumb/ — the  pollical  abduc- 
tor, opponent,  short  flexor,  And  adductor. 

The  pollical  abductor'  is  a  flat  muscle,  the  most  superficial  of 
the  group.  It  arises  fh>m  the  ridge  of  the  trapezium  and  the  annular 
ligament,  and  passes  downward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  by  a  flat 
tendon  into  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb. 

The  pollical  opponent,*  larger  than  the  former  and  lying  par- 
tially beneath  it,  arises  from  the  same  parte,  from  which  its  fascicles 
diverge  outward  and  downward  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  border 
and  contiguous  palmar  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  its  whole 
length. 

The  short  pollical  flexor,*  the  largest  muscle  of  the  group,  is  placed 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  former  partially  covered  by  the  abductor.  It 
consists  of  two  portions,  separated  by  an  interval  traversed  by  the 
tendon  of  the  long  flexor.  The  anterior  more  superficial  portion  arieea 
from  the  annular  ligament  and  trapezium,  the  deeper  portion  fVom  the 
trapezoid,  magnum,  and  a<yacent  part  of  the  second  and  third  meta- 
carpal bones.  The  two  portions  unite  behind  the  long  flexor  tendon, 
and  descend  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  and  inner  part  of  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx,  involving  the  contiguous  sesamoid  bones;  the 
outer  portion  joining  with  the  abductor,  the  inner  with  the  adductor. 

The  pollical  adductor,*  a  triangular  muscle,  is  the  most  deeply 
seated  of  the  group.  It  arises  from  the  ridge  in  front  of  the  middle 
metacarpal  bone,  and  proceeds  outward  to  be  inserted  tendinously,  in 
conjunction  with  the  inner  portion  of  the  short  fiexor,  into  the  base 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb.  It  covers  the  outer  two  interos- 
seous spaces  invested  behind  by  an  aponeurosis;  its  anterior  surface 
is  in  contact  with  the  short  pollical  flexor,  the  tendons  of  the  deep 
digital  flexor,  and  the  lumbrical  muscles. 

The  pollical  abductor,  opponens,  and  anterior  portion  of  the  short 
flexor  are  supplied  by  the  median  nerve ;  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
latter  muscle  and  the  adductor  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

'  Thennr  eminence.  '  M.  abductor  pollicis. 

'  M.  opponeni  pollicis.  *  H.  fleior  brevis  pollicis. 

*  H.  adduchir  pollicii- 
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HtTBOLBS  OP  THI   LllTLK  FINaEK. 

The  prominence '  at  the  inner  part  of  the  palm  ie  formed  by  the 
short  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  conaiBting  of  the  minimal  abductor, 
flexor,  and  adductor. 

The  minimal  abductor,*  the  moet  superficial  of  the  group,  arisoB 
fVom  the  pisiform  bone  and  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  ulniM:ariial 
flexor,  and  descends  tu  bo  inserted  tendinouely  into  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger,  and  by  a  slip  into  the 
adjacent  extensor  tendon.  Sometimes  a  second  head  springs  IVom  the 
annular  ligament  or  some  other  contiguous  point. 

The  minimal  flexor/  placed  at  the  radial  side  of  the  former,  arises 
fh>m  the  hook  of  the  unciform  bone  and  from  the  annular  ligament, 
and  descends  to  be  inserted  in  common  with  the  abductor  into  the  first 
phalanx.  At  its  origin  a  narrow  angular  interval,  between  it  and  the 
abductor,  gives  passage  to  the  ulnar  communicating  vessels  and  accom- 
panying nerve.  Ofteo  the  muscle  is  but  feebly  produced,  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  absent,  in  which  case  the  abductor  is  larger  than  usual. 

The  minimal  adductor  *  lies  beneath  the  preceding  muscles,  arises 
ttom  the  same  points  as  the  flexor,  and  is  inserted  along  the  ulnar 
border  of  the  last  metacarpal  bone. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  above  group  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar  nerve. 

Interosseous  muscles.*  These  occupy  the  intervals  of  the  meta- 
carpal bones ;  four  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  and  three  on  the 
palmar  aspect. 

The  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  *  are  double-headed  and  pen- 
niform,  and  arise  from  adjacent  sides  of  the  metacarpals,  between 
which  they  are  placed,  but  especially  fi-om  the  side  of  that  of  the 
finger  into  which  each  muscle  is  inserted.  Each  terminates  in  a 
tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx and  into  the  contiguous  extensor  tendon  on  the  back  of  the 
finger.  The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle' is  the  largest;  its  outer 
head  from  the  proximal  half  of  the  first  metacarpal  and  its  inner  head 
from  the  length  of  the  second  ;  and  is  inserted  into  the  radial  side  of 
the  index  finger.  The  angular  interval  between  its  two  heads,  wider 
than  in  the  other  muscles,  gives  paasage  to  the  radial  vessels  between 
tlie  back  and  palm  of  the  hand.  The  second  and  third  muscles  arc 
inserted  on  the  two  sides  of  the  middle  finger,  and  the  fourth  one  on 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  ring-finger. 

The  palmar  interosseous  muscles'  arise  fVom  one  side  of  the 

■  Hjpolbenar  eminence.  *  M.  abducUir  minimi  digit). 

■  M.  flexor  brevis  minimi  diKiCi. 

*  M.  adductor  minimi  digici ;  m.  adductor  o^sis  metacarpi  minimi  digitt ;  m. 
□pponens  digiti  minimi. 

*  M.  interossei.  •  M.  interossei  ext«T7ii  or  bicipitM. 
'  M.  abductor  indicia.  ' 
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palnmi'  aspect  of  their  respective  metacarpal  bones,  and  are  inserted 
on  the  same  side  into  the  first  phalanges  and  extensor  tendons  in  the 
manner  of  the  dorsal  muscles.  The  first  palmar  interosseous  muscle 
pertains  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  index  finger,  and  the  others  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers. 

Viewing  the  axis  of  the  middle  finger  as  a  lino  of  departure  and 
approach,  the  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  act  as  abductors  to  the 
fingers,  while  the  palmar  interosseous  muscles  act  as  adductors.  To- 
gether with  the  corresponding  muscles  of  the  thumb  and  little  finger, 
each  digit  has  its  abductor  and  adductor,  as  well  as  its  flexor  and 
extensor. 

The  interosseous  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  deep  palmar  branch 
of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

FASCIA  AND  MUSCLES  OF  THE  LOWEA  LIMB. 

The  superficial  fascia  of  the  lower  limb  is  like  that  elsewhere, 
and  in  general  consists  of  two  layers  variably  distinct  in  different  posi- 
tions ;  the  deeper  more  compact  and  membranous  in  appearance,  the 
subcutaneous  of  looser  texture  and  including  the  usual  adipose  tissue 
occupying  this  layer.  Over  the  gluteal  region  its  two  layers  are 
less  distinct ;  but  the  fascia  is  thick,  and  includes  the  largest  accumula- 
tion of  adipose  tissue  contributing  to  the  prominence  of  the  buttock. 
In  the  sole  of  the  foot  it  is  also  thick  and  mixed  with  adipose  tissue, 
which  here  serves  OS  a  cushion  to  alleviate  the  effect  of  pressure  on 
the  important  parts  above.  It  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia 
of  the  abdomen  and  loins.  Between  its  layers  it  contains  the  superficial 
veins,  and  in  the  groin  the  lymphatic  glands.  Its  deeper  layer  adheres 
to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  internally  is  continuous  with  the  dartos 
tunic  of  the  scrotum  and  with  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  Below 
Poupart's  ligament,  it  covers  the  saphenous  opening  of  the  deep  fas- 
cia, in  which  position  it  is  traversed  by  many  small  blood-vessels  and 
lymphatics,  which  pass  out  and  in  through  the  opening,  whence  the 
name  of  cribriform  fascia  given  to  this  portion  of  the  superficial 
fascia.  Subcutaneous  burs»  are  found  in  it  over  the  patella,  the  heel, 
and  the  phalangeal  articulations. 

The  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh,'  named  the  femoral  fascia,  or 
more  commonly  the  fascia  lata,  is  a  bluish-white  aponeui-otic  mem- 
brane, chiefly  compioeed  of  longitudinal  fibres  intersected  by  transverse 
and  oblique  fibrm.  It  forms  a  continuous  sheath  to  the  thigh,  varying 
in  thickness  in  difi'erent  positions ;  is  for  the  most  part  movably  at- 
tached to  the  muscles  beneath  by  loose  connective  tissue ;  and  by 
means  of  partitions  extending  fVom  its  inner  surface  furnishes  each 
muRcle  with  a  separate  sheath.  The  fascia  is  tightly  attached  above 
to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  back  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  to  Pon- 

'  Faseift  femorie. 
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pai-t's  ligament,  the  body  and  arch  of  the  pubis,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  the  great  Bciatic  ligament.     Below,  it  ie  attached  to  all 
the  bony  prominences  about  the  knee-joint,  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  patella.    The  thickest  portion 
startti  from  the  fore  part  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  in  a  broad  band, 
named  the  ilio-tibial  band,'  which  descends  along  the  outer  part  of 
the  thigh  to  be  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tibia.    From  over  the  great 
trochanter  it  is  reinforced  by  the  upper  portion  of  the  tendon  of  inser- 
tion of  the  great  gluteal  muscle,  and  lower  receives  the  insertion  of  a 
special   muscle,  the   fascial 
tensor.     The  thinnest  por- 
tion of  the  fascia  is  at  the 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  where  it  invests  the 
adductor  muscles.     A  p. 
proaching  the  knee,  it  is  of 
intermediate  thickness,  re- 
ceives hero  roinforoements 
troTa  the  neighboring    ten- 
dons, and   contributes   to 
form  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 
Behind  the  knee  it  passes 
between  the  flexor  muscles 
on  each  side  over  the  pop- 
liteal space,  and  is  thence 
continuous  below  with  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  leg.    Cov- 
v:ew  or  THE  FENORjiL  fAsciA.  1.  eitcmfti  obiiqae    erlng  the  great  gluteal  mus- 

niuiicle;2.IU»poneurMl8;8,portlonofa.BlMter™iMd  pj^  jj  jg  tj,j„  ^^^i  closelv 
np,eipn«inelhelngnlr«l  canal:  4,]iDe>atIn;  6,  inler-  '  •' 

ti«l  columo;  6,  exwrnsl  column  formed  by  Poupart's  auheros    tO    the    latter,    DUt 

llB»inenl;  7,  IntercolumnBTflbres:  8,MMrn«l  abdoml-  \g   thick   in    advance,  wheW 

nalring,  me  letralnatlon  of  Ibe  InRuinBl  canal;  9.an-  .  , 

lerloi  lupertor  .pine  of  the  illom:  10,  arching  lower  't  "Overs  the  middle  gluteal 

border  of  Uie  Iniemal  obltque  and  iraniverwli*  miu-  muscle  and  gives  partial 
cles:  11,  conjnlred  lendoD  of  Uib  laller:  12,  flbrea  of  ■    ■       .      ■.        ■^i■  .l      _    ^i.- 

tbe  crema^ler  d^^endlng  on  the  -permatlr  eoni  from  Ol-'g'n   »«  't.      Of  the  parti- 

below  the  muscleg  Just  named ;  18,  reels  on  the  trane-  tions  extending  between  the 

verealii  fascia;   to  Its  right  are  tbe  eplpi-lrlc  vessels  m,,ju>lp<,     (he    chief   are    the 

crossing  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal;  14,  iliac  por-  """w^'eS,   me   cniei    are   me 

tlon  of  the  femoral  (kscla:  15,  pabic  portion;  IS,  fal-  extCmal  and  internal  In- 

clform  process;  n  sapbenoiu  opetiing;  18,  saphenous  termUSCulaf  SCpta,'  at- 
vein  Joining  (he  femoral  vein  through  the  sapnenous  ' 

opening;  IB,  the  femoral  artery  and  vein  eiposed  by  tachcd    along    the    linca    aS- 

ralslng  the  iliac  portion  of  ftscU  which  forms  Uiefaici-  p^^a  and  thence  along  the 
form  proceM;  20,  »UBpeii8orT  tigament  of  the  penis.  ,    ,         .,  m. 

supracondylar  ridges.     The 

external  thicker  septum  separates  the  external  vastus  in  front  from  the 
short  head  of  the  femoral  biceps  behind,  and  gives  partial  origin  to 
these  muscles.    The  internal  septum  separates  the  internal  vastUF>  from 

'  Fascia  lata.  '  Ligamenla  intermuscularia. 
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the  adductors,  with  the  aponeurotic  attachment  of  which  it  becomes 
blended. 

In  fVont  of  the  thigh  below  Poupart's  ligament  is  the  saphenous 
Opening,'  an  aperture  in  the  femoral  fascia,  through  which  the  internal 
saphenous  vein  enters  to  join  the  femoral  vein.  The  opening  is  ex- 
ternally defined  by  a  semicircular  edge  of  the  fascia  which  extends 
outwardly  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels  and  over  the  sartorius  muscle 
towards  the  ilium,  whence  it  is  named  the  iliac  portion,'  and  is 
attached  along  Poupart's  ligament.  From  the  inner  part  of  the  open- 
ing the  femoral  fhscia,  here  named  the  pubic  portion,'  extends  out- 
wardly behind  the  femoral  vessels  attached  to  the  pectineal  line  of  the 
pubis,  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  ilio-psoas  fascia.  The  semi- 
circular edge  of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  femoral  fascia,  named  the 
falciform  process,*  at  its  upper  extremity  *  is  continuous  with  Gim- 
bernat's  ligament,  and  at  its  lower  extremity  with  the  pubic  portion 
of  the  fascia,  between  the  conjunction  of  the  internal  saphenous  and 
femoral  vein.  The  tower  extremity  is  most  sharply  defined,  and  the 
middle  portion  least,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  cribriform  foscia, 
which  occupies  the  saphenous  opening. 

The  ilio-psoas  fascia'  invests  the  femoral  flexor,  consisting  of  the 
iliac  and  psoas  muscles,  which  occupy  the  bock  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  Attached  along  the  iliac  crest  and  Poupart's  ligament,  it  is 
here  continuous  with  the  transversalis  fascia,  than  which  it  is  stronger. 
Its  most  compact  and  strongest  part  extends  below  fVom  the  iliac  CT«Bt 
inwardly  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  tightly  fixed,  and  in  this 
position  receives  tfae  expanded  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  small 
psoas  muscle  when  it  exists.  A  thinner  portion  of  the  fascia  extends 
upward  on  the  psoas,  attached  inwardly  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae  and 
sacrum,  outwardly  continuous  with  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia,  and  above  with  the  internal  arcuate  ligament  of  the  diaphragm. 
In  the  groin  the  ilio-psoss  fascia,  connected  outwardly  with  the  trans- 
versalis fascia  and  Poupart's  ligament,  is  prolonged  beneath  the  latter, 
on  the  muscle  it  invests,  into  the  thigh  behind  the  femoral  blood-vessels. 
In  this  position  it  is  continuous  inwardly  with  the  pubic  portion  of 
the  femoral  fascia,  and  outwardly  with  the  iliac  portion  of  the  latter, 
and  is  further  connected  with  an  intermuscular  septum  extending 
between  the  psoas  and  pectineus  to  the  ilio-pubic  eminence  and  the 
capsule  of  the  hip-joint.  The  peritoneum  covers  the  ilio-psoas  fas- 
cia, but  is  separated  fVom  the  iliac  portion  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  loose  areolar  tissue  usually  associated  with  more  or  less  fat.  The 
external  iliac  vessels  lie  upon  tfae  ilio-psoas  fascia,  but  the  lumbar 
plexus  of  nerves  lies  behind  it. 

'  Fov«t  ovali».  ■  Sartorial  faacia.  ■  Pectineal  faacia, 

'  FroceMUS  falcifonnU.  >  Hmj'»  ligament ;  femoral  ligament. 

*  F.  iliacft  or  lumbo-iliaca. 
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MUSCLES  OP  THE  FRONT  AND  OUTER  PART  OP  THE  THIGH. 
The  fascial  tensor  *  is  a  short,  flat  muscle  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
thigh,  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  the  femoral  fascia.  It  arises  tendinous 
from  the  outer  border  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  contiguous 
portion  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  between  the  origin  of  the  sartorius 
and  middle  gluteal  muscles,  and  descends  about  one-fourth  way  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh,  where  it  ends  in  the  femoral  fascia,  which  it  re- 
inforces, and  io  conjunction  with  it  is  extended  as  the  ilio-tibial  band  to 
Pjq  ]gg  the  head  of  the  tibia.     It  diverges  fhtm  the 

origin  of  the  sartorius,  with  the  femoral  rec- 
tus lying  between,  and  rests  on  the  latter,  the 
middle  gluteal,  and  external  vastus  muscles. 
The  sartorius,*  the  longest  muscle  of 
the  body,  is  ribbon-like  and  remarkable  for 
the  great  length  of  its  fleshy  fascicles,  which 
extend  parallel  throughout.  It  is  subcuta- 
neous the  entire  length,  and  pursues  a  half- 
spiral  course  tVom  the  hip  to  the  knee,  cross- 
ing in  front  of  the  thigh  from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  side.  It  arises  tendinous  from 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the 
contiguous  margin  of  the  notch  below,  and 
thence  descends  obliquely  across  the  front 
of  the  thigh  to  the  inner  side.  Continu- 
ing to  the  knee  behind  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  femur,  it  terminates  in  a  tendon 
which  curves  forward  and  expands  in  an 
aponeurosis  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  tibia  near  the 
tubercle.  An  offset  from  the  tendon  above 
reinforces  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
another  below  reinforces  the  fascia  of  the 
l?g.  In  its  course  in  succession  it  lies  on 
the  iliac  muscle,  the  rectus,  the  femoral  ves- 
sels, tho  pectineus,  the  long  and  great  ad- 
ductors, the  internal  vastus,  the  gracilis,  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint.  The  tendon 
of  insertion  covers  those  of  the  gracilis  and 
semitendinosus,  but  is  separated  from  them 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  bursa  which  is  in- 
terpoised  between  the  same  tendons  and  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  the  muscle  forms  the  outer  boundaiy 
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of  the  spaofl  oamed  Scarpa's  triangle,  which  is  traversed  through 
the  middle  by  the  femoral  veeeels. 

The  fleshy  mass  forming  the  ftxmt  and  outer  part  of  the  thigh  is 
mainly  composed  of  the  quadriceps  muscle,'  named  from  its  con- 
sisting of  four  portions  or  heads  terminating  in  a  common  tendon,  in 
which  is  embedded  the  patella,  and  is  thence  esteoded  to  be  in8ert«d 
into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  Of  the  four  portions  of  the  quadri- 
ceps, the  femoral  rectus  appears  as  a  distinct  muscle  isolated  fVom  the 
rest  except  at  its  insertion,  while  the  others,  named  the  external  vas- 
tus, internal  vastus,  and  crureus,  are  closely  connected  and  envelop  the 
femur  from  the  trochanters  to  the  condyles,  leaving  little  more  than 
the  linea  aspera  projecting  behind  for  the  attachment  of  other  muscles. 

The  femoral  rectus '  lies  in  an  intermediate  position  in  fVont  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  quadriceps.  It  is  fusiform,  and  arises  by  two 
short,  stout  tendons,  of  which  one  springs  from  the  anterior  inferior 
spine  of  the  ilium,  while  the  other  curves  forward  from  the  impression 
above  and  behind  the  acetabulum.  Below  the  upper  margin  of  the  latter 
the  tendons  unite  in  one,  which  descends  and  expands  in  an  aponeu- 
rosis in  fVont  of  the  muscle,  whose  fascicles  pennately  arranged  ter- 
minate in  a  posterior  aponeurosis,  which  narrows  into  a  flattened  cylin- 
drical tendon  proceeding  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  patella. 

The  external  vastus,'  the  lai^est  portion  of  the  quadriceps,  occu- 
pies the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  and  is  for  the  most  part  subcutaneous 
and  covered  by  the  thickest  portion  of  the  femoral  fascia.  It  arises 
by  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  fhces  the  greater  part  of  the  muscle 
externally,  and  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  intertro- 
chanteric ridge  of  the  femur,  from  the  fVont  and  outer  part  of  the 
base  of  the  great  trochanter,  from  behind  the  rough  insertion  of  the 
great  gluteal  muscle,  and  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  linea  aspera.  The 
large  mass  of  fleshy  fascicles  from  this  aponeurosis,  with  additional 
ones  fVom  the  surface  of  the  femur  immediately  beneath  the  attach- 
ment of  the  latter,  from  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the  great  gluteal 
muscle,  and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum  adjoining  the  short 
bead  of  the  biceps,  descend  obliquely  forward  and  end  in  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  insertion.  This  occupies  the  deep  surface  and  anterior  border 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle ;  and  it  descends  and  converges  into  a 
thicker,  flat  tendon,  which  partially  passes  behind  that  of  the  rectus, 
blends  with  it  and  other  portions  of  the  common  tendon  of  the  quad- 
riceps, and  is  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  base  of  the  patella,  A 
few  superficial  fascicles  join  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  rec- 
tus, and  the  deeper  portion  of  the  muscle  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
connected  with  the  crureus. 

The  internal  vastus  and  crureus  are  so  intimately  connected  that 

'  H.  quadricep*  extemor  cruris.  '  M.  rectus  Tenioris. 

*  H.  VMttu  flxtemiu;  m.  e: 
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they  may  bo  regarded  ae  one  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  quadriceps. 
The  former  occupies  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  for  the  most  part  sub- 
cutanoous  and  covered  by  the  deep  fascia ;  the  latter,  the  front  and 
outer  part  of  the  femur,  covered  by  the  rectus  and  external  vastus. 
They  are  partially  separated  by  a  narrow  interval  extending  in  a  line 
fVom  near  the  small  trochanter  to  the  inner  side  of  the  patella. 

The  internal  vastus '  arises  by  an  aponeurosis,  facing  it  internally, 
attached  to  the  femur  in  a  line  directed  fix>m  near  the  small  trochanter 
to  the  linea  aspera,  and  along  the  inner  lip  of  the  latter  and  its  inner 
branch  directed  to  the  internal  epicondyle,  and  by  numerous  fleshy 
fascicles  from  the  femur  beneath  the  origin  of  the  aponeurosis  and  iVom 
the  tendons  of  insertion  of  the  long  and  great  adductors.  The  fascicles 
in  general  descend  forward  and  outward  and  terminate  in  an  aponeu- 
rosis, which  is  common  to  it  and  the  crureus,  and  descends  and  con- 
verges to  be  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of  the  patella,  partly  passing 
under  the  rectus  tendon  and  blending  with  it.  The  fleshy  fascicles 
descend  lower  than  in  the  external  vastus,  so  as  to  give  a  more  fleshy 
covering  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee. 

The  crureus '  arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  &ont 
aur&ce  of  the  femur,  commencing  below  the  intertrochanteric  ridge, 
and  extending  on  the  outer  surface  beneath  the  origin  of  the  external 
vastus  and  from  the  external  intermuscular  septum  adjoining  the  short 
head  of  the  biceps.  The  fleshy  titBcicles  descend,  those  externally  and 
below  being  directed  more  forward,  and  all  terminate  in  a  superficial 
aponeurosis,  which  is  common  to  the  crureus  and  internal  vastus,  and 
converges  and  descends  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  to  form  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  common  tendon  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  patella. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  femur  beneath  the  internal  vastus,  except 
along  its  line  of  origin,  and  the  lower  third  of  the  ftont  surface 
beneath  the  crureus,  except  at  the  origin  of  the  subcrurens,  are  free 
from  muscular  attachment. 

The  subcrureus*  is  a  fleshy  band  arising  from  the  lower  fore  part 
01  the  femur  beneath  the  crureus,  usually  more  to  the  outer  side.  It 
descends  and  terminates  on  the  synovial  pouch,  which  is  prolonged 
from  the  knee-joint  upward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps.  It 
is  of  variable  size,  and  appears  like  a  detached  fascicle  of  the  crureus; 
from  which  it  is  sometimes  not  distinct.  Occasionally  it  is  double,  and 
consists  of  two  lateral  portions. 

The  common  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  is  inserted  into  the  base 
of  the  patella,  extending  upon  its  sides.  The  more  superficial  fibres 
d('ftcend  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bono  closely  adherent  to  it, 
and  join  the  ligament  of  the  patella,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
final  insertion  of  the  quadriceps  into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.      A 


'  H.  sitbcmreiu  o: 
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thin  expansion  from  the  tendon  on  each  side  joins  the  femoral  fascia, 
and  with  this  is  closely  connected  with  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
knee-joint,  and  is  attached  to  the  head  of  the  tihia. 

The  fascial  tensor  is  supplied  by  the  superior  gluteal  nerve;  the 
sartorius  and  quadriceps  by  the  crural  nerve.  The  quadriceps  is  the 
extensor  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh ;  the  roctne  may  assist  in  the  flexion 
of  the  lower  limb.  The  fascial  tensor,  besides  the  action  indicated  by 
the  name,  may  assist  in  the  rotation  inwardly  of  the  lower  limb.  The 
sartorius  may  assist  in  the  latter  movement,  or  may  assist  in  the  flexion 
of  the  thig^  on  the  body  and  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh.  It  has  been 
considered  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the  position  assumed  by 
the  tailor  when  sitting  at  work,  whence  the  name. 

MUSCLES  ON  THE  INNEB  FORE  PART  OP  THE  THIGH. 

The  inner  side  of  the  thigh  ie  occupied  by  three  adductors,  together 
with  the  pectineus  and  gracilis  muscles.  They  form  the  basis  of  the 
triangular  space  which  is  traversed  by  the  femoral  blood-vessels. 

The  gracilis'  lies  superficially  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh, 
and  is  a  long  ribbon-like  muscle,  which  arises  by  an  aponeurosis  from 
the  pubis  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  part  of  the  symphysis 
and  the  descending  ramus.  Descending,  it  tapers  below  and  ends  in  a 
narrow  tendon,  which  passes  to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  turns  for- 
ward, and  expands  to  be  inserted  into  the  tibia  near  its  tubercle  and 
beneath  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of  the  sartorius.  Covered  by  the 
femoral  fascia,  the  muscle  rests  against  the  short  and  great  adductors. 
Its  tendon  crosses  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee,  with  a 
synovial  bursa  interposed. 

The  femoral  flexor,  or  ilio-psoas  muscle,'  in  greater  part,  is 
situated  within  the  abdomen,  and  consists  of  two  portions,  usually  de- 
scribed as  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  the  former  occupying  the  side 
of  the  loin,  the  latter  the  iliac  fossa  of  the  hip,  uniting  and  emerging 
from  beneath  the  femoral  arch  to  be  inserted  into  the  femur. 

The  psoas  muscle  *  is  the  large  fusiform  belly  situated  at  the  side 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrte,  from  which  it  arises  by  five  slips  attached  to 
the  contiguous  prominent  borders  of  the  centra  and  intervertebral 
disks  and  to  intervening  thin  tendinous  arches,  which  span  the  con- 
strictions of  the  centra  and  give  passage  to  the  lumbar  vessels  and 
communicating  branches  of  the  sympathetic  with  the  lumbar  nerves. 
The  first  attachment  starts  fh>m  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  last 
thoracic  and  first  lumbar  vertebne ;  the  last  attachment  from  the  cor- 
responding borders  of  the  lower  two  lumbar  vertebrte.  The  muscle 
descends,  crosses  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  converges  to  a  tendon, 


■  H.  gracilu ;  m.  rectus  inKraus ;  m.  sub-pubio-pretlbialU 

■  M.  ilio-psoss;  m.  flexor  femoris. 
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which  commences  within  the  floshy  belly  and  appeara  at  its  outer  aide, 
where  it  receives  the  fascicles  of  the  iliac  muscle,  then  emerges  beneath 
the  femoral  arch,  and  proceeds  to  be  inserted  into  the  small  trochanter 
of  the  femur. 

The  iliac  muscle '  is  fan-shaped,  and  arises  chiefly  fVom  the  inner 
margin  of  the  iliac  crest  with  the  adjacent  two-thirds  of  the  surface 
of  the  iliac  fossa  reaching  to  the  anterior  iliac  spines,  and  by  a  few 
fascicles  from  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  contiguous  portion  of  the 
ala  of  the  sacrum.  The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  and  converge,  for  the 
most  part  to  terminate  with  the  psoas  tendon  of  insertion  into  the 
small  trochanter,  some  of  the  outermost  fascicles  descending  to  be 
inserted  into  the  oblique  line  extending  from  the  latter  to  the  linea 
aspera. 

The  psoas  commences  under  the  external  arcuate  ligament  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  rests  against  the  lumbar  vertebrs,  the  quadrate  lum- 
bar muscle,  the  inner  portion  of  the  iliac  muscle,  and  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  The  iliac  muscle  resta  on  the  ilium,  the  origin  of  the  femoral 
rectus,  and  the  hip-joint,  from  the  capsule  of  which  it  usually  derives  a 
few  fibres.  The  common  tendon  passes  along  the  groove  between  the 
anterior  inferior  iliac  spine  and  the  ilio-pubic  eminence ;  and  between  it 
and  the  capsule  of  the  hip-joint  is  a  large  s}*novial  bursa,  which  some- 
times communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  external  iliac 
vessels  rest  against  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  along  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  but  lie  in  front  of  the  muscle  as  they  become  the  femoral  vessels. 
The  lumbar  plexus  of  nerves  is  embedded  in  the  psoas,  and  its  branches 
emerge  at  difTerent  points  of  the  muscle;  the  ilio-inguinal  and  external 
cutaneous  nerves  cross  over  the  iliac,  and  the  crural  nerve  descends 
in  a  groove  between  the  latter  and  the  psoas  muscle. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  the  flexor  of  the  hip-joint,  or  it  bends  the 
lower  limb  on  the  body  or  the  body  on  the  thigh.  It  also  rotates  the 
limb  outwardly,  and  thus  widens  the  basis  of  support  of  the  body, 
which  it  further  contributes  to  maintain  in  the  erect  position.  The 
psoas  is  supplied  by  small  branches  from  the  lumbar  plexus,  the  iliac 
muscle  by  branches  of  the  crural  nerve. 

More  frequently  than  otherwise,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body, 
there  exists  a  muscle,  named  the  small  psoas.'  It  commonly  arises 
from  the  contiguous  prominent  margins  of  the  centra  of  the  last  tho- 
racic and  first  lumbar  vertebne  and  intervening  disk,  proceeds  out- 
wardly, and  after  a  short  distance  terminates  in  a  long,  flat  tendon, 
which  descends  in  front  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  psoas  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis,  to  which  it  is  fixed,  expanding  in  the  corresponding 
attachment  of  the  iliopsoas  fascia. 

The  pectineus  muscle,'  flat  and  quadrate,  is  situated  at  the  upper 


'  M.  iliacue,  orm.  i.  intemus.  *  U   psoas  parvus  o. 
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inner  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  fVom  the  pubis  attached  to  the  line 
extending  fh>m  the  pubic  spine  to  the  ilio-pubic  eminence,  and  descends 
outward  and  backward  to  be  inserted  tendinouelj  into  the  femur  be- 
hind the  small  trochanter  and  into  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  line 
directed  to  the  linea  aspera.  It  is  placed  between  the  psoas  outwardly 
and  the  long  adductor  inwardly,  and  rests  on  the  external  obturator 
and  small  adductor  muscles.  In  front  it  is  covered  with  the  femoral 
fascia,  and  has  the  femoral  vessels  lying  upon  it. 

The  long  adductor,'  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  lies  in  the  same 
plane  to  the  inner  side  of  the  former.  It  arises  tendinous  fVom  the 
fVont  of  the  body  of  the  pubis  near  the  angle,  descends  backward  and 
outward,  expanding  in  its  course,  and  is  inserted  by  a  wide,  thin  tendon 
into  the  middle  third  of  the  linea  aspera,  where  it  is  united  with  the 
aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  internal  vastus  and  the  insertion  of  the 
great  adductor.  It  rests  behind  against  the  small  and  great  adductors, 
and  is  covered  in  front  by  the  femoral  fascia,  the  sartorius,  and  the 
gracilis.  The  femoral  vessels  rest  upon  it,  and  the  femoral  proAinda 
vessels  pass  behind  it. 

The  short  adductor,'  concealed  by  the  pectineus  and  long  adductor, 
arises  partially  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  fVont  of  the  body  and 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  beneath  the  former,  descends  obliquely 
backward  and  outward,  and  is  inserted  by  a  wide,  thin  tendon  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  linea  aspera  immediately  behind  the  attachment 
of  the  pectineus  above  and  the  long  adductor  below.  It  rests  on  the 
external  obturator  and  great  adductor  muscles,  and  has  the  femoral 
profunda  vessels  crossing  it  in  fh>nt. 

The  great  adductor'  is  alai^,  triangular  muscle  forming  a  par- 
tition between  the  other  muscles  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  partially  tendinous  and  fleshy  trom  the  descending  ramus  of 
the  pubis  beneath  the  former  muscle,  and  fVom  the  ramus  and  outer 
and  lower  fore  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  From  this  origin 
the  coarse,  fleshy  fascicles  diverge  outward  and  downward,  successively 
increasing  in  length  ;  the  upper,  shortest,  passing  almost  horizontally 
outward,  the  lowest,  longest,  descending  almost  vertically,  and  they 
terminate  in  a  broad  aponeurosis,  which  is  inserted  into  the  great  part 
of  the  length  of  the  femur,  commencing  within  the  insertion  of  the 
great  gluteal,  and  below  that  of  the  quadrate  femoral  muscle  extending 
along  the  linea  aspera  and  the  supracondylar  ridge  to  the  inner  epi- 
condyle.  The  longest  fascicles  fVom  the  ischial  tuberosity  form  the 
inner  limit  of  the  muscle,  and  terminate  in  a  thickened,  tendon-like 
border  to  the  aponeurosis  of  insertion,  descending  to  be  fixed  to  the 
inner  epicondyle  of  the  femur.    The  aponeurosis  along  the  course  of 

■  H.  adductor  languB ;  caput  lon^m  tricipitis. 
*  IS,  adductor  brevis ;  caput  brove  tricipitis. 

■  H.  adductor  magnua;  caput  magnum  tricipitis. 
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its  attachment  to  the  linea  aspera  is  intorruptod  by  three  or  four  aper- 
tures, with  arching  fibres  apringing  from  the  bone,  for  the  passage  of 
the  perforating  veseels.  Another  and  larger  aperture  at  the  lower 
third  of  the  apooeurosis  is  the  iuferior  extremity  of  a  passage,  called 
Hunter's  canal,  for  the  tranamission  of  the  femoral  veseela  between  the 
fore  and  back  part  of  the  thigh. 

The  great  adductor  is  in  contact  behind  with  the  great  gluteal  and 
the  flexor  muscles,  internally  with  the  gracilis,  and  in  fW)nt  with  the 
short  and  long  adductors  and  the  internal  vastus.  The  femoral  pro- 
funda vessels  descend  in  th>nt  of  its  insertion  into  the  linea  aspera, 
and  the  sciatic  nerve  descends  behind  the  mascle. 

Hunter's  canal  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh  beneath 
the  sartoriua  muscle.  It  ia  several  inches  in  length,  and  descends  with 
a  slight  inclination  backward  and  outward  close  to  the  femur.  Its 
posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  great  adductor  in. 
serted  into  the  linea  aspera,  its  outer  wall  by  the  connection  of  the 
internal  vastus  with  the  latter,  and  its  anterior  wall  by  an  aponeurosis 
of  transverse  fibres  springing  from  the  internal  vastus  and  extended 
inwardly  in  front  of  the  femoral  vessels  to  the  aponeuroses  of  the  long 
and  great  adductors. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  group  above  described  are  supplied  by  the 
obturator  nerve.  The  pectineus  also  receives  a  branch  from  the  crural 
nerve,  while  that  from  the  former  is  inconstant.  The  great  adductor 
also  receives  a  branch  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  All  the  muscles 
are  adductors,  but  assist  iu  other  actions :  thus,  the  pectineus  and  long 
and  short  adductors  assist  in  flexion  of  the  thigh,  the  inner  portion  of 
the  great  adductor  assists  in  its  extension,  and  the  gracilis  assists  in 
flexion  of  the  leg. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  BUTTOCK. 

The  thick,  rounded  prominence  of  the  buttock  is  composed  of  the 
three  gluteal  muscles.  Covered  by  them  are  the  rotators  of  the  thigh, 
consisting  of  the  internal  obturator  and  p3Tiform  muscles  arising  t>om 
within  tbe  pelvis,  and  the  external  obturator,  geminus,  and  quadrate 
femoral  muscles  arising  from  its  exterior. 

The  great  gluteal  muscle,'  the  most  superficial  and  the  largest 
of  those  of  the  buttock,  is  a  thick,  quadrate,  and  coarsely-fasciculated 
mass.  It  arises  partly  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  a  small  surface  at 
the  outer  part  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  superior  curved  line  below,  from  the  side  behind  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  sacrum  and  of  the  coccyx,  from  the  great  sacro-eciatic 
ligament,  and  from  the  lumbar  fascia  investing  the  dorsal  extensor  in 
the  interval  of  the  sacrum  and  ilium.  From  this  origin  the  fascicles 
proceed  obliquely  outward  and  downward,  and  terminate  in  a  thick 

'  U.  gluteus  msguLu 
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aponeurosis,  the  upper  part  of  which  passes  over  the  great  trochanter 
and  mei^es  in  the  femoral  fascia  at  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  while 
the  lower  portion  convet^es  to  be  inserted  into  the  roughened  line 
behind  the  femur,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter 
to  the  linea  aspera.  The  muscle,  in  great  part,  rests  on  the  middle 
gluteal,  and  \t»  lower  portion  forming  the  fold  of  the  buttock  covers 
the  small  rotators,  the  ischial  tuberosity,  the  origin  of  the  femoral 
flexors,  and  the  great  trochanter.  It  also  covers  the  sciatic,  pudic,  and 
gluteal  vessels  and  nerves  as  these  emerge  from  the  pelvis.  Between 
the  fascial  termination  and  the  great  trochanter  a  large  multilocular 
synovial  bursa  ia  interposed,  or  sometimes  several  smaller  ones,  and 
another  intervenes  between  it  and 

the  upper  part  of  the   external  F>o-  180. 

vastus  muscle. 

The  middle  gluteal  muscle,' 
broad,  thick,  and  fan-shaped,  is 
partly  situated  beneath  the  former, 
but  in  greater  part  in  advance,  and 
covered  by  a  thick  portion  of  the 
femoral  fascia.  It  arises  fVom  the 
outer  margin  of  the  iliac  crest  and 
fW>m  the  sickle-shaped  surface  be- 
low and  between  the  superior  and 
middle  curved  lines,  and  trora  the 
investing  fascia  in  front.  The 
fleshy  fascicles  in  descending  ter- 
minate in  a  strong,  flattened  ten- 
don,  which  is  inserted  into  an  ob- 
lique impression  along  the  outer 
back  border  of  the  great  trochan- 
ter. A  small  synovial  bursa  inter- 
venes between  the  tendon  and  the 

upper  part  Ol  the  latter.    The  mUS-      greel  IrochanWr;  8.  saM  gluteal  muscle;  9. 
Cle  covers  the  small  gluteal,  and  at      pyrftonn  miacle ;  lO.  la,  gemlnm  muMle.  In- 
,      .        ,         ,        .  „  clDdlngbelweenita  two  bellies  the 

Its  antenor  border  is  usually  more     n.  ^f  [he  iniem*)  obwrsior  muse 
or  less  united  with  it,  and  in  this 
position  is  overlapped  by  the  fas- 
cial tensor.    The  posterior  border 
is  in  contact  with   the   pyriform 

muscle.  The  deep  branches  of  the  gluteal  vessels  and  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve  run  beneath  it. 

The  small  gluteal  muscle'  is  fan-shaped  and  situated  beneath  the 
preceding  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  between  the 
middle  and  inferior  curved  lines,  including  the  upper  border  of  the 


HCBCLES  OP  TnS  BUTTOCK.  1,  IllUm  I  2.  M- 
eroni;  8,  poMcrlor  i«cn).lllai!  ligament:  i.  tu- 
beroalty  of  the  ischium  ;  b,  great  HCn>«clBlie 
llpunenl;  t.  BmKll  ■acro-sdatlc 


ilnatlon, 

art  or  the  great 
luscle;  IS.  fem- 
oral bleep* ;  17,  gmcUla;  IB,  >emlteDdlnD«u 


■  H.  gluteus  medius. 


'  H.  gluteu 
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great  sciatic  foramen,  whence  it  converges  and  descends  to  terminate  in 
a  superficial  aponeurosis  narrowing  to  a  strong  tendon,  which  is  in- 
serted into  an  impression  at  the  fore  part  of  the  base  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter. The  muscle  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  ilium  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  hip-joint,  from  the  capsule  of  which  it«  tendon  receives  a 
strong  fibrous  ofTset.  The  deep  gluteal  vessels  and  superior  gluteal 
nerve  cross  its  surface. 

The  pyriform  muscle'  is  situated  partly  within  the  back  of  the 
pelvis  and  partly  without  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint.  Flat  and  trian- 
gular, it  arises  in  fVont  of  the  sacrum  from  the  intermediate  three  seg- 
ments outside  the  position  of  the  sacral  foramina,  slightly  ftem  the 
iliac  margin  of  the  great  sciatic  foramen,  and  the  front  surface  of  the 
great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  Converging  and  passing  outward  through 
the  great  sciatic  foramen,  it  ends  in  a  rounded  tendon  which  u  inserted 
into  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  more  or  less  conjoined 
with  the  adjacent  tendons  of  the  internal  obturator  and  geminns 
muscles.  Within  the  pelvis  the  muscle  looks  towards  the  rectum, 
with  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves  and  the  internal  iliac  vessels  lying 
against  it.  Outside  the  pelvis  it  lies  on  the  ilium  and  over  the  hip- 
joint,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  small  gluteal, 
and  is  here  covered  by  the  great  gluteal  muscle.  At  the  upper  border 
of  the  muscle  the  gluteal  vessels  and  superior  gluteal  nerve  emerge 
from  the  pelvis,  and  at  the  lower  border  the  sciatic  and  internal  pudic 
vessels  and  nerves. 

The  internal  obturator  muscle'  is  mainly  situated  within  the 
pelvis  at  the  fVont  and  side,  and  partly  outside  behind  the  hip-joint. 
It  arises  within  the  pelvis,  in  front  and  above  the  obturator  foramen, 
IVom  the  contiguous  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  the 
pubis,  behind  the  foramen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  phine  of  the 
ischium  and  adjacent  surface  of  the  ilium  extending  to  the  great 
sciatic  foramen,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  obturator  mem- 
brane except  its  lower  portion.  The  fleshy  fascicles  converge  down- 
ward and  backward,  and  the  muscle  emerges  from  the  pelvis  through 
the  small  sciatic  foramen,  and  ends  in  a  narrow,  flat  tendon,  which  is 
joined  by  the  geminus  muscle,  and  with  it  is  inserted  into  the  fore 
part  of  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  tendon  com- 
mences within  the  muscle  in  four  or  five  slips  uniting  in  a  folded  apo- 
neurosis, which  plays  on  the  groove  at  the  fore  part  of  the  small  sci- 
atic foramen.  The  groove  is  invested  with  fibro-cartilage  and  furnished 
with  a  synovial  bursa,  which  is  reflected  on  the  folded  aponeurosis. 
Within  the  pelvis  the  muscle  is  covered  by  the  obturator  portion  of 
the  pelvic  fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  anal  elevator,  and  its 
lower  part  is  crossed  by  the  pudic  vensels  and  nerve.     Outside  the 

'  U.  pjrironnis  or  pvramidaljs ;  m.  iliacus  eilernus. 
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pelvis  its  teDdon  lies  on  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  qbu&IIj 
with  a  Bynovial  bursa  interposed  ;  is  croeaed  by  the  sciatic  veBsels  and 
nerves,  and  is  covered  by  the  great  gluteal  muscle. 

The  geminus  muscle '  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  hip-joint, 
embracing  the  t«rminal  portion  of  the  internal  obturator  muscle.  It 
consists  of  a  pair  of  small  fleshy  bellies  conjoined  by  an  aponeurosis 
under  the  tendon  of  the  latter,  and  inserted  conjointly  with  it  into  the 
great  trochanter.  The  upper  bellj,'  placed  above  the  internal  obtu- 
rator, arises  IVom  the  bacic  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  and  proceeds 
outward  to  blend  with  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  tendon  and  be 
inserted  with  it.  The  lower  belly,'  latger  than  the  former  and  placed 
below  the  obturator,  arises  from  the  upper  back  part  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium,  and  in  the  same  manner  proceeds  outwardly  to  join  the 
lower  part  of  the  obturator  tendon  and  be  inserted  with  it.  The  two 
bellies  may  be  separated,  and  sometimes  the  upper  one  is  very  small  or 
is  absent. 

The  geminofl  muscle  is  placed  between  the  pyriform  above  and 
the  femoral  quadrate  muscle  below,  in  contact  in  fVont  with  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  hip-joint,  and  crossed  behind  by  the  same  vessels 
and  nerves  as  the  internal  obturator,  where  it  is  also  covered  by  the 
great  gluteal  muscle. 

The  external  obturator  muscle*  is  situated  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  pelvis  extending  outward  behind  the  hip-joint,  and  is  concealed 
in  front  by  the  heads  of  the  muscles  at  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh. 
It  arises  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  conjoined  rami  of  the  ischium 
and  pubis,  from  the  body  of  the  latter  contiguous  to  the  obturator 
foramen,  and  fVom  the  outer  surface  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  obtu- 
rator membrane.  The  fleshy  fascicles  converge  and  proceed  outward 
between  the  acetabulum  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  terminate 
in  a  tendon  which  passes  behind  the  hip-joint  and  the  neck  of  the 
femur  to  be  inserted  into  the  fossa  at  the  base  of  the  great  trochanter. 
The  muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  ilio-psoas,  pecUneus,  and  great  ad- 
ductor muscles,  and  approaching  it^  insertion  is  covered  behind  by  the 
femoral  quadrate  muscle. 

The  femoral  quadrate  muscle'  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the 
hip-joint,  covered  by  the  lower  border  of  the  great  gluteal  muscle.  It 
arises  along  the  outer  border  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and 
proceeds  horizontaUy  outward  to  be  inserted  into  a  line  of  the  femur 
descending  a  short  distance  from  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  ridge. 
It  is  placed  immediately  below  the  geminus  muscle,  and  its  lower 
border  reaches  the  upper  border  of  the  great  adductor.     In  front  of 

'  M.  gemini  or  gemelli;  m.  marsupjalis ;  m.  iecbio-apiDi-trochsntcrius ;  gemi- 
ooui  muscle. 

'  M.  geminus  or  gemellus  superior.  *  M.  geminus  or  gemellus  inferior. 

'  M.  obturator  exlerous ;  external  obturator  muscle. 
'  M.  quadratui  fsmoris. 
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it  is  the  tendon  of  the  external  obturator,  the  small  trochanter,  and 
the  hip-joint,  and  behind,  it  ie  crossed  by  the  sciatic  nerves  and  vessels. 

The  great  gluteal  muscle  is  supplied  by  the  inferior  glnt«al  nerve; 
the  middle  and  small  gluteal,  and  fascial  tensor  muscles  by  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve.  The  pyriform,  internal  obturator,  geminus,  and  quad- 
rate femoral  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  fVom  the  sacral  plexus ; 
and  the  external  obturator  muscle  by  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  great  gluteal  muscle  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  quadrupeds,  and  is  related  with  the  erect  con- 
dition of  the  body.  It  is  the  principal  extensor  of  the  hip,  and  by  its 
agency  the  lower  limb  is  brought  into  the  line  of  the  body.  Its  most 
powerful  action  is  to  extend  the  trunk  when  this  is  bent  forward ;  but 
in  the  erect  condition  the  body  maintains  its  position  chiefly  through 
tension  of  the  ligaments,  while  it  is  balanced  with  the  centre  of  gravity 
slightly  behind  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  hip- 
joint.  The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  may  assist  in  abduction  of  the 
thigh,  while  the  lower  part  acts  as  an  adductor  and  as  a  rotator  out- 
wardly. Through  the  connection  of  the  muscle  with  the  thickest  por- 
tion of  the  femoral  fascia  extended  to  the  tibia,  it  also  serves  to  steady 
the  knee  in  standing.  The  middle  and  small  gluteal  musclos  are  powor- 
fbl  abductors  of  the  thigh  aided  by  the  fascial  tensor,  and  together  they 
rotate  the  limb  inwardly.  They  come  especially  into  action  in  walking, 
in  the  support  of  the  body  on  one  limb,  and  in  the  rotation  of  the 
pelvis  on  the  two  limba  alternately.  The  fascial  tensor,  fh>m  its  mode 
of  termination  in  the  thickest  portion  of  the  femoral  fascia  extended 
to  the  tibia,  aids  the  great  gluteal  in  steadying  the  knee  when  stand- 
ing. The  pyriform,  internal  obturator  and  geminus,  external  obtu- 
rator,  and  quadrate  femoral  muscles  are  all  rotators  of  the  lower  limb 
outward,  in  which  they  may  be  assisted  by  the  lower  portion  of  the 
small  gluteal  muscle.  They  also  act  together  as  abductors  of  the  thigh ; 
hut  the  latter  two  may  aid  in  adduction  and  the  kst  one  in  flexion. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK  OP  THE  THIGH. 

The  fleshy  mass  at  the  back  of  the  thigh  is  composed  of  three 
flexors  of  the  leg, —  the  femoral  biceps,  semitendinosus,  and  semi- 
membranosus muscles. 

The  femoral  biceps*  is  situated  at  the  outer  side  of  the  fleshy 
mass  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  consists  of  two  portions  or  heads. 
The  long  head'  is  fusiform,  and  arises  by  a  strong  tendon  in  common 
with  the  semitendinosus  from  the  lower  impression  behind  the  ischial 
tuberosity,  whence  its  fleshy  fascicles  descend  and  terminate  in  an 
aponeurosis  at  the  lower  hack  part  of  the  muscle.  The  short  head,* 
lying  beneath  the  lower  part  of  the   former,  is  lozenge -shaped,  and 

'  M.  biceps  flexor  rruriB ;  m.  flexorcruris  externm  or  fibutaris ;  m.  biceps  (^ranrij. 
'  Caput  longum  bicipitis.  '  C.  brevi  bicipitia. 
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ariaea  f¥om  the  outer  margin  of  the  linea  aapera  and  greater  part 
of  the  outer  Bupracondylar  ridge  and  adjacent  intermuscular  septum, 
whence  the  fascicles  descend  obliquely  outward  and  terminate  in  the 
posterior  aponeurosis.    This  oarrows  into  a  strong  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula,  dividing  into 
two  portions,  which  embrace  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee- 
joint,  giving  an  offset  forward  to  the 
outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  and  a 
thinner  expansion  downward  to  the 
deep  fascia  of  the  leg. 

The  upper  part  of  the  biceps  ia 
covered  by  the  great  gluteal  muscle, 
but  elsewhere  is  subcutaneous.  It 
rests  against  the  semimembranosus, 
great  adductor,  and  external  vastus, 
and  covers  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 
Its  inner  border  is  in  contact  with  the 
semitendinosus  and  semimembranosus, 
and  ita  lower  extremity  forms  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  popliteal  space. 
A  bursa  is  commonly  interposed  be- 
tween its  tendon  and  the  external  lat- 
eral ligament  of  the  knee,  and  some- 
times another  between  the  origin  of 
the  long  head  and  that  of  the  semi- 
membranosus. 

The  semitendinosus'  is  situated 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  former,  and 
arises  iVom  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and 
fVom  the  tendon  common  to  it  and  the 
btc-ops  for  about  three  inches,  whence 
its  fusiform  belly  descends  and  grad- 
ually diverges  from  the  biceps,  and 
below  the  middle  of  the  thigh  termi- 
nates in  a  long,  narrow  tendon.  This  4.  laug  he«t  or  ihe  ibmona  bicepa 
proceeds  along  the  inner  side  of  the    Hs^o"  head:  6.i«niitondiECHiiB,uKi7 

,.        ,  .  .        BemlmenibranoBus  inusules;  8,   gracilis 

popliteal  Space,  resting  on  the  semi- 
membranosus, to  the  knee,  where  it 
turns  forward  around  the  inner  tuber- 
osity of  the  tibia  and  expands  to  be  inserted  into  the  latter  near  its 
tubercle,  below  the  insertion  of  the  gracilis  and  beneath  that  of  the  sar- 
torius,  giving  an  expansion  downward  to  the  deep  fascia  of  the  loj;.  A 
sjTiovial  bursa  is  interposed  between  the  three  tendons  just  indicated 
and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee-joint.    The  belly  of  the 


UUSCLra    or   the   back    of    the  RIOHt 

urrocK.  AND  TniGH.    1.  middle  gluteal 

uscle;  2.  great  gluleal  miucle;  S,  eiler- 

na)  vutiu.  covered  by  the  femoral  fascia ; 


9,  Inner  border  ofUie  great  aildncWt; 

10,  lower  extremity  of  the  sarUnlus;  11. 
popliteal  ipace:  12,  gsstrocnemlua. 


>  i£.  lemiteDdinoaua ;  m.  iscbio-pretibialis. 
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Borfoce.  It  is  tightly  attached  to  all  the  eubcutaneouH  prominences 
and  borders  of  the  bones,  as  the  heada  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  mal- 
leoli, and  the  front  and  inner  bordera  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia,  where 
it  is  continuous  with  the  periosteum.  At  the  knee  it  is  continuous 
with  the  femoral  fascia,  and  is  reinforced  on  the  inner  side  by  espan- 
eions  from  the  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semitendinosus 
muscles,  and  on  the  outer  side  by  an  expansion  fh}m  the  tendon  of  the 
femoral  biceps  muscle.  It  becomes  stronger  approaching  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding  fascia  of  the  foot. 
The  fascia  is  thickest  and  most  aponeurotic  in  appearance  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  leg,  where  it  invests  the  anterior  tibialis  and  long  digital 
ext«nBor  muscles,  to  several  of  which  it  gives  partial  origin  above  by 
its  inner  surface.  It  is  thinnest  behind,  where  it  invests  the  muscles 
of  the  calf  and  crosses  the  popliteal  space.  In  the  latter  position  it  is 
strengthened  by  transverse  fibres  binding  the  two  sides  together,  and  is 
perforated  by  the  external  saphenous  vein  as  it  passes  forward  to  join 
the  popliteal  vein.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  it  is  of  intermediate 
thickness,  and  invests  the  peroneal  muscles,  to  which  it  gives  partial 
origin.  In  this  position,  also,  it  is  connected  by  strong  intermuscular 
septa  with  the  fibula,  of  which  one  septum  separates  the  peroneal 
muscles  trom  those  of  the  front,  and  the  other  from  those  of  the  back 
of  the  leg.  Besides  other  septa  extending  fh>m  the  inner  surface  of 
the  fascia  between  the  muscles,  a  broad  one,  extended  between  the  bones 
at  the  back  of  the  leg,  separates  the  posterior  tibialis  and  long  digital 
and  hallucal  flexor  muscles  fW>m  those  of  the  calf 

In  fVont  and  at  the  sides  of  the  ankle-joint  the  deep  fascia  of  the  leg 
and  foot  are  reinforced  by  bands  of  fibres  forming  the  annuhir  ligaments. 

The  deep  fascia  at  the  back  of  the  foot,  or  the  dorsal  fascia,' 
is  a  thin  membrane  extending  fVom  the  crural  fascia  over  the  extensor 
tendons  to  the  toes.  Thin  laminse  of  the  same  extend  between  the  latter 
tendons  and  the  short  digital  extensor,  and  also  beneath  this  muscle. 

The  plantar  fascia,'  or  deep  fascia  of  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
consists  of  three  portions,  which  unite  in  intermuscular  septa  pene- 
trating the  sole  between  the  median  muscles  of  the  latter  and  those 
of  the  great  toe  at  the  inner  part  and  those  of  the  little  toe  at  the  outer 
part  of  the  foot.  The  inner  portion'  of  the  plantar  fascia,  thinner  and 
of  looser  texture  than  the  other  portions,  invests  the  muscles  of  the 
great  toe,  and  is  connected  with  the  bones  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
foot,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  dorsal  fascia  and  internal  annular 
ligament.  The  outer  portion*  of  the  fascia  invests  the  muscles  of  the 
little  too,  and  is  connected  with  the  bones  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot,  where  it  is  also  continuous  with  the  dorsal  fascia.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  thin,  but  forms  a  thick,  aponeurotic  band,  extending  between 

'  AponeuToeis  dorealis  pedi«.  '  Aponeurosis  plnntnris. 

•  A.  piantvrb  interna.  •  A.  planlnris  externa. 
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the  outer  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum  and  the  proraJDeot  bane  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone,  giving  partial  origio  to  the  minimal  abductor.  The 
middle  portion '  of  the  plantar  fascia  is  a  strong,  dense,  white,  fan- 
shaped  aponeurosis,  chiefly  composed  of  longitudinal  radiating  fibrous 
bundles  starting  from  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum  and  ox- 
panding  at  the  fore  part  of  the  metatarsus,  where  it  divides  inki  five 
processes.  Each  of  these  divides  into  two  slips,  between  which  the 
flexor  tendons  proceed  to  the  toes ;  and  the  slips  are  fixed  to  each  side 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanges  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  trans- 
verse metatarsal  ligament.  The  processes  of  the  fascia  are  intersected 
by  numerous  transverse  fibres,  which  serve  to  strengthen  their  con- 
nection and  give  them  attachment  to  the  adjacent  skin.  Between  the 
processes  the  digital  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  tendons  of  the  lum- 
brical  and  interosseous  muscles  pass.  On  each  side,  the  median  plantar 
fhscia  joins  the  lateral  portions  in  the  formation  of  the  intermuscular 
septa,  which  give  partial  origin  to  the  contiguous  muscles.  With  these 
septa  are  connected  thinner  ones,  which  extend  horisontally  between 
the  muscles.  The  upper  surface  of  the  median  plantar  fascia  gives 
partial  origin  behind  to  the  short  digital  flexor. 

The  anterior  annular  ligament,'  situated  in  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  is  a  thickened  portion  of  the  crural 
fascia  continuous  with  the  dorsal  &8cia  of  the  foot.  Attached  exter- 
nally to  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  calcaneum,  it  is  directed  inwardly 
and  divides  into  two  variable,  divergent  bands,  of  which  the  upper, 
thicker,  and  more  constant  proceeds  to  be  attached  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  internal  malleolus,  while  the  other  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  tarsus,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  plantar  fascia.  The  outer 
extremity  of  the  ligament  forms  a  passage  for  the  tendons  of  the  long 
digital  extensor  and  anterior  peroneal  muscles,  provided  with  a  syno- 
vial sheath.  The  inner  bands  of  the  ligament  form  two  separate  pas- 
sages for  the  tendons  of  the  hallucal  extensor  and  anterior  tibialis, 
each  provided  with  a  synovial  sheath.  The  anterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  descend  beneath  the  ligament  between  the  position  of  the  long 
digital  extensor  tendons  and  that  of  the  hallucal  extensor. 

Above  the  anterior  annular  ligament  a  variably  broad  and  strong 
band'  of  the  crural  foscia  extends  obliquely  downward  fVom  the  fibula 
to  tbe  tibia,  and  serves  to  confine  the  tendons  before  they  turn  forward 
to  the  foot. 

The  internal  annular  ligament*  extends  from  the  internal  mal- 
leolus downward  and  backward  to  the  inner  side  of  the  calcaneum  and 
astragalus,  and  in  its  course  bridges  over  several  bony  grooves  and 
converts  them  into  canals,  through  which  the  flexor  tendons  proceed 

'  Aponeurosis  plantaris  media. 

'  Ligam«ntum  annulare  anterius ;  1.  cruciatum. 

<  L,  annulare  internum  ;  1.  lactniatum  int. 
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to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Above,  it  is  contiDuous  with  the  crural  fascia, 
especially  with  the  interrnQscular  septum  separating  the  deeper  mus- 
cles from  those  of  the  calf.  Below,  it  is  continuous  with  the  plantar 
fascia,  and  gives  partial  origin  to  the  hallucal  abductor.  Of  two 
canals  formed  by  it  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  each  provided  with 
a  synovial  sheath,  one  gives  passage  to  the  tendon  of  the  posterior 
tibialis,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  long  digital  flexor.  Then  succeeds 
a  space  occupied  by  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve ;  and  then 
another  canal,  provided  with  a  synovial  sheath,  for  the  passage  of  the 
tendon  of  the  long  hallucal  flexor.  This  canal  is  formed  by  the  an- 
nular ligament  bridging  over  eucceseive  and  continuous  grooves  of  the 
tibia,  astragalus,  and  calcaneum. 

The  external  annular  ligament,'  of  less  strength  than  the  pre- 
ceding, extends  fW>m  the  end  of  the  outer  malleolus  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  calcaneum,  and  confines  the  tendons  of  the  long  and  short 
peroneal  muscles,  both  in  the  same  canal,  which  is  provided  with  a 
synovial  sheath. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  INNER  FOBS  PART  OF  THE  LEO  AND  BACK 
OF  THE  FOOT. 

The  fore  part  of  the  teg  is  occupied  in  the  interval  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula  with  four  muscles,  from  which  tendons  proceed  to  the  back  of 
the  foot  and  toes.  The  muscles  are  the  anterior  tibialis,  long  digital 
extensor,  anterior  peroneal,  and  hallucal  extensor.  The  short  digital 
extensor  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  foot. 

The  anterior  tibialis '  is  subcutaneous,  and  rests  on  the  tibia.  It  is 
a  fusiform  muscle,  and  arises  beneath  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia 
from  the  external  surface  of  the  shafr>  for  two-thirds  its  length,  ftxim 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  from  the  investing 
fascia,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  outwardly  and 
.the  long  digital  extensor.  The  fascicles  descend  and  terminate  in  a 
tendon,  which  appears  in  front  of  the  muscle  at  the  tower  third  of  the 
leg,  passes  through  the  inner  canal  of  the  annular  ligament  in  fi-ont 
of  the  tibia,  and  proceeds  on  the  back  of  the  foot  to  be  inserted  into 
the  inner  and  lower  part  of  the  entocuneiform  bone  and  the  contigu- 
ous portion  of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  The  muscle  lies 
in  contact  outwardly  with  the  long  digital  and  hallucal  extensors, 
with  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve  between  them.  Its  tendon 
passes  over  the  ankle-joint  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  tarsus. 

The  long  digital  extensor*  is  a  flat,  semipenniform  muscle,  which 
lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  former  next  the  fibula.  It  is  also  subcuta- 
neous, and  arises  from  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  head  of 
the  fibula  and  its  anterior  surface  for  about  three-fourths  of  its  length, 

'  L.  annulare  externum  ;  1.  laciniatum  ext. 

'  H.  tibialis  anUcut ;  anterior  tibial  miucle ;  m.  hippicua. 

*  H.  exteanor  longue  digitorum  pedia ;  m.  eit.  digitoi 
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fVom  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  interoaeeous  membrane  above,  fh)ia 
the  intermuBcular  septa  between  it  and  the  anterior  tibialis  and  peroneal 
muscles,  and  fVom  the  investinf;  fascia.  Its  fasciclea  descend  obliquely 
forward  and  terminat«  in  three  tendons,  and  later,  by  the  division  of 
the  outer  one,  in  four,  which  pass  be- 
^'°-  '^^-  neath  the  outer  part  of   the  anterior 

annular  ligament  to  the  back  of  the 
foot,  where  they  diverge  to  the  lesser 
toes,  on  which  they  terminate  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  the  extensor  ten- 
dons of  the  fingers.  The  muscle  lies 
in  contact  outwardly  with  the  peroneal 
muBclee.  Its  tendons  cross  the  ankle- 
joint,  and  on  the  back  of  the  foot 
spread  over  the  short  digital  extensor. 
The  anterior  peroneal  muscle'  is 
placed  below  the  former,  and  appears 
as  a  continuation  of  it,  arising  fVom 
the  remainder  of  the  shall  of  the  &h- 
ula,  the  contis^ous  portion  of  the  in- 
terosseous membrane,  and  the  inter- 
muscular septum  outwardly  between 
it  and  the  short  peroneal  muscle.  Its 
fleshy  fascicles  continue  the  course  of 
those  of  the  preceding  muscle,  and 
terminate  at  its  fore  part  in  a  tendon 
which  descends  beneath  the  annular 
ligament  in  company  with  those  of  the 
long  digital  extensor,  and  diverges  fVom 
tbem  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of 
MrscLm or TM fKONT  orTHHuo  AHD    ^j^    ]    j  metatarsal  bone.    The  muscle 

BACK  or  THE  FOOT.     1,  MDdOll  ■>[  Uie  RID- 

onirectiiB:2,iiubcuuiieouiiiiiieiiuiAca  is  variable,  is  Sometimes  much  larger, 
orthetibi.:8,«ni8riortibi»itamu»ci«:4.    and  extends  hiffhcF,  and  is  sometimes 

long  dlglUil  extensor;  B,h»Uncal  eilen-  ,,  j  ■         ii         u         * 

ton  8,  interior  peroneal  niiuicic:  7,  long  much  smaller,  and  occasionally  absent. 
petone.!  museic:  B,.,hort  peroneal  miH-  The  hallucal  extensor' is  a  thin 

de;  B,  borders  ot  the  »oleui ;  10.  border  .  .  ,     .  .■ 

or  the  inner  belly  of  the  gaMrocnemlus ;  tnangular  muscle  Situated  between  the 

11.  Bhort  digitii  eiiensor,  beneath  the  (interior  tibialis  and  long  digital  exteo- 

tendoue or  tbe long eilenaor.  j  ^      ,i  .         .  i   j  i 

sor,  and  for  the  most  part  concealed  by 

them.  It  arises  from  the  middle  half  of  the  deeper  part  of  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  fibula  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  interosseous 
membrane,  descends  the  leg,  becoming  superficial  below,  and  termi- 
nates at  its  fore  part  in  a  tendon  which  passes  through  a  distinct  canal 

'  M.  peroneus  tertius  or  antieus. 

'  M.  extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis ;  in.  eit.  propHui  httllueie ;  m.  e«.  hallucii 
longua. 
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of  the  anterior  annular  ligament  between  the  tendons  of  the  anterior 
tibialis  and  long  digital  extensor,  and  proceeds  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  back  of  the  foot  to  be  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  terminal 
phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  In  the  leg  the  muscle  is  in  contact  inwardly 
with  the  anterior  tibialis  and  the  anterior  tibial  vessels,  and  outwardly 
with  the  long  digital  extensor. 

The  short  digital  extensor'  liee  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  and  is 
a  broad,  thin  muscle,  which  consists  of  four  pennifonn  bellies,  on  the 
same  plane,  arising  together  tendinously  from  the  outer  fore  part  of 
the  calcanenm  and  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment. Directed  forward  and  inward,  the  belllee  terminate  in  aa  many 
tendons,  of  which  the  first  proceeds  to  the  great  toe  and  JoisB  that 
of  the  hallucal  extensor  in  its  insertion  into  the  terminal  phalanx, 
while  the  others  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  succeeding  three 
toes  and  join  the  corresponding  tendons  of  the  long  digital  extensor. 
The  muscle  lies  somewhat  obliquely  on  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  be- 
neath the  tendons  of  the  long  digital  extensor  and  anterior  peroneal 
muscles.  Its  inner  division  crosses  the  dorsal  pedal  vessels  and  the 
anterior  tibial  nerve. 

All  the  above  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 
The  anterior  tibialis  and  anterior  peroneal  muscles  are  flexors  of  the 
foot ;  the  action  of  the  others  is  indicated  by  the  names. 

MUSCLES  ON  THE  OUTER  PART  OP  THE  LEG. 

Two  muscles,  the  long  and  short  peroneal,  occupy  the  outer  part 
of  the  leg,  covering  the  fibula,  and  placed  between  the  muscles  of  the 
fW>nt  and  back  of  the  leg. 

The  long  peroneal  muscle,'  the  larger  and  more  superficial, 
arises  from  the  head  and  upper  two-thirds  of  the  outer  surface  of  the 
fibula,  from  the  intermuscular  septa  between  it  and  the  musclee  in 
fVont  and  behind  the  leg,  and  fVom  the  investing  fascia.  Its  fleshy 
fascicles  descend  and  converge  to  a  long  tendon  appearing  at  the  lower 
outer  part  of  the  muscle,  and  thence  passing  through  the  canal  of  the 
external  annular  ligament  behind  the  outer  malleolus,  where  it  turns 
forward  and  downward  to  the  outer  side  of  the  calcaneum  and  cuboid 
bone,  bound  to  the  former  by  the  fore  part  of  the  external  annular 
ligament.  It  then  turns  inward  beneath  the  cuboid  bone,  through  the 
canal  between  it  and  the  long  plantar  ligament,  and  proceeds  obliquely 
forward  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  part 
of  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone.  Thus  the  tendon  makes  two 
turns  in  its  course,  and  at  the  second  exhibits  a  fibre- cartilaginous 
thickening,  which  plays  on  the  tubercle  of  the  cuboid  bone.  Rarely, 
in  this  position,  it  contains  an  osseous  nucleus,  a  little  sesamoid  bone. 


'  U.  eiteDior  brevis  digitonim  pedis ;  pedal  muscla. 
'  M.  peroneu*  longUB;  m.  p.  I.  lateralis. 
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vested  with  a  layer  of  fkscia  beoeath  the  former,  are  the  popliteus,  the 
poeterior  tibialis,  and  the  loDg  digital  and  hallucal  flexors. 

The  gastrocnemius,*  the  auhcutaneous  muscle  of  the  calf,  is  com' 
posed   of  a  pair  of  elliptical  fleshy  bellies 
or  heads  arising  tendinously  fW)m  the  rough  *^"'-  ^^°- 

impressions  behind  the  femur  above  the 
condyles,  over  which  they  converge  and 
descend  side  by  side  to  terminate  in  the 
aponeurosis  of  insertion.  The  tendons  of 
origin  expand  in  superficial  aponeuroses  be- 
hind the  bellies,  fh>m  which  the  fleshy  fas- 
cicles spread  obliquely  forward  and  down- 
ward and  terminate  iu  the  aponeurosis  of 
insertion  which  faces  the  bellies  together 
in  fVont.  The  dcBCending  aponeurosis  leaves 
the  bellies,  about  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
gradually  narrows,  thickens,  and  unites 
with  that  of  the  soleus  muscle  to  form  the 
common  tendon,  named  the  tendon  of 
Achilles.  The  inner  head  is  the  larger, 
arises  by  a  thicker  tendon,  and  descends 
lower ;  the  outer  head  also  partially  arises 
fh)m  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  capsu- 
lar ligament  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  gastrocnemius  covers  the  plantaris, 
popliteus,  and  soleus  muscles.  Its  heads 
proceed  backward  and  downward  fW>m  be- 
tween the  hamstring  muscles  and  fVom  the 
lateral  boundaries  of  the  lower  part  of  the 

popliteal  space.  Approaching  each  other,  b^„„„^  ^^^  „«  „, 
they  conceal  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerve,  bus  orTHi  BiaHT  lm.  i.  femona 
The  outer  head  covers  the  origin  of  the  i'"*P«:2.t*n'i'>n;orU'BMmii«ndi- 
plantane,  which  lies  to  its  inner  side  be-  uid  s^nontu;  8.papiii«ai  aptet; 
tween  it  and  the  capsuleof  the  knee;  and  *.BMtro«neinna;6.«oiau«;  e,tan- 
j  11      i_         1       I  -  don  or  AchlUee;  7,  oaloneuni ;  B. 

IB  crossed  externally  by  the  bicepe,  with  tendomoftheionganij  .hortper- 
the  peroneal  nerve  passing  between  them,  one^  miuoiw  parfng  behina  ihs 
T,  .,    ^,       .  t      J     Vi  .1      .  oolet  »akle;  9,  wndon  Of  Ihepm- 

ileneatb  the  inner  head  and  the  inner  con-  terioriibi»i[>mii»cieandiongdigi- 
dyle  of  the  femur  a  synovial  bnrsa  is  inter-  ^  8"°'  vaUig  behind  the  loner 
posed,  commonly  communicating  with  the    *" 

cavity  of  the  knee-joint;  and  externally  it  is  crossed  by  the  tendons 
of  the  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus  muscles. 

The  soleus,  situated  under  or  in  fVont  of  the  former,  is  a  broad, 
flat  muscle,  named  from  its  resemblance  in  outline  to  a  sole-fish.  It 
arises  tendinously  from  behind  the  head  of  the  flbula  and  the  upper 

t  M.  gemelliu  «une. 
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third  of  its  shaft,  fVom  the  oblique  line  of  the  tibia  below  the  popliteus, 
and  fVom  the  middle  third  of  the  inner  back  border  of  that  bone,  with 
a  few  Ikscicles  trom  a  tendinous  arch  which  spans  the  popliteal  vessels 
and  nerve  between  the  bones.  The  fleshy  fascicles  descend  obliquely 
backward  and  converge  to  an  aponeuroeis  facing  the  muscle  behind, 
gradually  narrowing,  becoming  thicker,  and  uniting  with  that  of  the 
gastrocnemius  to  form  the  deeper  part  of  the  tendon  of  Achilles.  The 
fleshy  fascicles  are  numerous  and  short,  and  continue  to  terminate  in 
the  latter  within  a  short  distance  of  the  heel. 

The  soleua  rests  against  the  posterior  tibialis  and  the  long  digital 
and  hallucal  flexors,  with  the  posterior  tibial  veasels  and  nerve  descend- 
ing between  them  and  covered  by  the  deep  fascia. 

The  tendon  of  Achilles,'  the  thickest  of  all  tendons,  is  formed  by 
the  onion  of  the  terminal  aponeuroses  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus. 
Broad  at  its  commencement,  it  narrows  to  a  flattened  cylindrical  cord, 
which  again  slightly  expands  on  the  heel,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
middle  of  the  back  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum.  A 
bursa  is  interposed  between  the  tendon  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
latter. 

The  plantaris  is  a  small  fbsiform  muscle,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
situated  at  the  inner  side  beneath  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius. 
It  arises  IVom  the  femur  beneath  the  latter,  and  tVom  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  knee-joint,  on  the  back  of  which  it  lies, 
and  terminates  in  a  long,  slender  tendon  which  descends  obliquely  be- 
tween the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendon 
of  Achilles,  and  runs  along  this  to  the  heel.  It  ends  variably,  some- 
times in  the  tendon  of  Achilles,  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  deep  fascia, 
or  the  internal  annular  ligament.    The  muscle  is  frequently  absent. 

The  muscles  of  the  calf  are  supplied  by  branches  ih>m  the  popliteal 
nerve.  They  lifl  the  heel  and  raise  the  body  on  the  toes  as  in  walking. 
The  gastrocnemius  may  also  act  as  a  flexor  of  the  teg. 

The  popliteus,  a  flat,  triangular  muscle,  is  situated  below  the  back 
of  the  knee-joint,  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius.  It  arises  by  a  rounded 
tendon  {roin  the  lower  part  of  the  grooved  surface  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur,  under  the  capsular  and  external 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint,  and  partly,  also,  fVom  the  capsule. 
Turning  around  the  groove  behind  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia, 
betweeu  it  and  the  head  of  the  fibula,  the  fleshy  fascicles  thence  di- 
verge, and  are  inserted  into  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  triangular  sur- 
fhce  at  the  upper  back  part  of  the  tibia  and  into  an  investing  fascia. 
The  tendon  of  origin  lies  between  the  external  lateral  ligament  and 
the  contiguous  semilunar  cartilage  of  the  knee  invested  by  the  syno- 
vial membrane,  which  is  prolonged  from  the  joint  upon  the  tendon 
behind  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.    The  fascia  investing  the 

'  Tendo  Achillia. 
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mnscle  and  Attached  to  the  coDtiguoua  bony  margins  is  a  thin  aponeu- 
rosis, roainlj  an  expansion  derived  fK>m  the  tendon  of  insertion  of  the 
aemim  em  branosue. 

The  popliteuB  is  supplied  by  a  branch  fVom  the  popliteal  nerve.   It  is 
the  only  muscle  which  operates  on  the  knee-joint  alone,  and  rotates  the 
log  inwardly  in  flexion,  in  which  latter  it 
also  assists.     In  the  extended  condition  of  ^"'-  ^^*- 

the  leg  the  tendon  of  origin  lies  below  the 
groove  of  the  femur,  and  occupioe  it  only 
when  the  leg  is  flexed. 

The  remaining  three  muscles  extend 
down  the  leg,  below  the  former,  into  the 
foot,  and  are  closely  invested  by  a  deep 
layer  of  the  femoral  fascia  which  sepa- 
rates them  frova  the  soleaa  and  is  attached 
to  the  adjacent  bony  boundaries. 

Tbe  long  digital  flexor,'  the  inner- 
most of  the  group  of  deep  longitudinal 
muscles,  lies  on  the  tibia.  It  arises  fVom 
the  intermediate  half  of  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  tibia  commencing  below  the 
popliteus,  and  partially  from  a  thin  apo- 
aeuroeia  covering  the  posterior  tibialis  and 
attached  to  the  inner  border  of  the  fibula. 
The  fleshy  fascicles  pass  obliquely  down- 
ward and  converge  to  a  posterior  tendon, 
which  descends  and  passes  through  a 
canal  behind  the  inner  malleolus.  Thence 
directed  obliquely  forward  and  outward 

beneath  the  arch  of  the  calcaneum  into  DiKPinrtcLEsorTHiBACKorTHE 
the  sole  of  tbe  foot,  it  divides  into  four    ^*°-  '■  ''»"'"■■  ^  i»»tertor  portion 

L-   L    J-  »      .L      1  .  Of  the  c«pinilirllE«nenl;  3.  tendon 

tendons,  Whicn   diverge    to  the  lesser  toes      of  tbe  nemlmemliranomu  muscle  in- 

and  proceed  to  he  inserted  into  the  bases    »e"edintothehe«doftbetibia,uid 

0  .1     ■     .  -Ill  -r.   .  .      .     .  elvlnEBn  ofhec  to  the  ckjHUlarliga- 

of  their  terminal  phalanges.     Behind  the  mem;  i,  s,  imemBi  ind  eitemai 

inner  malleolus  the  tendon  is  accompa-  uterai  iig»meim;  e,  popiiwiu  mu»- 

nied  by  that  of  the  posterior  tibialis,  but  ^Jiirs'^o^^tfr^ai  fle^ri^ 

through  a  separate  canal   invested  with  a  ll.longandabortperoQealmnsclee: 

diMinct  Byoovi.1  ,h«ath.    Before  dividmg  ^  S."".™/ wtl".1;."i~ 

the  tendon  receives  a  strong  oflset  ttom  t«rior  ubiKiie  moacieB,  just  before 

the  contiguous  tendon  of  the  long  hallucal  ^^^'"*^  "^^ '""'"'"'  ""°^ 
flexor,  then  expands,  and  is  f\irther  rein- 
forced by  the  insertion  of  the  accessory  flexor  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Opposite  the  first  phalanges  each  tendon  passes  through  a  slit  in  the 

'  H.  loDgiis  digitorum   pedis ;  m.  digitorum  communis  longiis ;  m.  flexor  per- 
fonuu ;  long  or  commoD  flexor  of  tbe  toes. 
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corresponding  tendon  of  the  short  digital  flexor,  which  al»o  occupies 
the  solo  of  the  foot. 

In  the  leg  the  long  digital  flexor  lies  on  the  tibia  and  the  poBterior 
tihialis  muscle,  which  it  crosses  below.  Above,  it  is  covered  by  the 
aoleus,  and  below  is  anbcutaneotiB.  The  posterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  descend  on  it,  covered  by  the  investing  fascia.  In  the  foot  its 
tendon  crosses  beneath  that  of  the  long  hallucal  flexor,  and  it  is 
covered  beneath  by  the  hallucal  abductor  and  short  digital  flexor. 

The  long  hallucal  flexor,'  the  largest  muscle  of  the  group,  lies  on 
the  fibula  between  the  peroneal  and  posterior  tibialis  muscles.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fibula,  except 
its  inferior  extremity,  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane, fVom  the  intermuscular  septum  between  it  and  the  peroneal 
muscles,  and  iVom  the  aponeurosis  covering  the  posterior  tibialis  mus- 
cle. Its  fascicles  descend  obliquely  and  converge  to  a  posterior  tendon, 
which  descends  and  passes  through  a  canal  behind  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia,  the  astragalus,  and  beneath  the  sustentacle  of  the  calcanenm, 
and  thence  proceeds  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  to  be  inserted  into 
the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  canal  traversed 
by  the  tendon  is  completed  by  the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  is 
provided  with  a  synovial  sheath.  In  the  sole,  as  it  passes  forward  above 
the  tendon  of  the  long  digital  flexor,  it  commonly  gives  the  Utter  a 
strong  reinforcing  ofl'set.  In  the  great  toe  it  is  enclosed  in  a  digital 
canal  invested  with  a  synovial  sheath.  In  the  leg  the  muscle  is  in  great 
part  covered  by  the  soleus,  but  is  subcutaneous  outoide  the  position  of 
the  tendon  of  Achilles,  and  is  in  contact  externally  with  the  peroneal 
muscles.  It  rests  on  the  flbula  and  posterior  tibialis  muscle,  and  covers 
the  peroneal  vessels.  Behind  the  ankle-joint  the  tendon  is  separated 
(h>m  that  of  the  long  digital  flexor  by  an  interval  occupied  by  the 
posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  In  the  foot  it  is  covered  by  the  hal- 
lucal adductor,  and  proceeds  between  the  heads  of  the  short  hallucal 
flexor.  The  ofTset  to  the  long  digital  flexor  is  variable  in  size,  and 
sometimes  joins  the  tendons  afler  the  division  of  tbe  chief  one. 

The  posterior  tibialis,*  placed  between  and  beneath  the  two  pre- 
ceding muscles,  arises  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia,  from  the 
popliteal  line  to  about  its  middle,  beneath  tbe  origin  of  the  long  digi- 
tal flexor,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  posterior 
surbce  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  except  its  lower  portion,  and 
by  a  few  fascicles  from  the  investing  fascia.  The  fleshy  fascicles  pass 
obliquely  downward,  and  converge  to  a  tendon  which  descends  along 
the  inner  back  border  of  the  muncle,  and  passes  through  a  canal  behind 
the  internal  malleolus.    Thence  the  tendon  is  directed  forward  through 

'  M.  flexor  longua  pollicis  pedis;  m.  flexor  ballucU  lougua;  long  flexor  of  the 
great  toe. 

■  H.  tibialis  posticus ;  m.  nttuUcus. 
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a  caDal  over  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  ankle-joiat  and  the 
internal  calcaneo^capboid  ligament,  and  la  inserted  into  the  prominence 
beneath  of  the  scaphoid  and  entocuneiform  bones,  giving  offsets  to  the 
other  cuneiform  bones,  the  cuboid  bone,  and  the  bases  of  the  inter- 
mediate metatarsal  bones. 

In  the  leg  the  posterior  tibialis  muscle  lies  on  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane of  the  fibula  and  tibia.  Its  lower  part  crosses  the  tibia  obliquely 
beneath  the  long  digital  flexor,  with  its  tendon  passing  fVom  in  front 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  latter,  enclosed  in  a  separate 
canal  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  and  invested  with  a  synovial  sheath, 
which  extends  into  the  canal  at  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle  and  com- 
municates with  the  calcaneo-acaphoid  articulation. 

The  above  muscles  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial 
nerve.  The  long  digital  and  hallucal  flexors,  as  indicated,  are  flexors 
of  the  toes,  but  continuing  their  action  become  extensors  of  the  foot. 
The  posterior  tibialis,  with  the  peroneal  muscles,  is  also  an  extensor  of 
the  foot. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  FOOT. 

On  the  back  of  the  foot,  besides  the  tendons  continued  tVom  the 
muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  there  are  the  short  digital  extensor 
and  four  dorsal  interosseous  muscles.  In  the  sole  there  are  numerous 
muscles,  besides  the  tendons  of  the  long  flexors,  forming  groups,  as 
those  of  the  middle  of  the  sole,  those  of  the  great  toe  and  of  the  httle 
toe,  and  the  three  plantar  interosseous  muscles. 

The  short  digital  extensor.     See  page  335. 

Median  plantar  muscles.  The  short  digital  flexor'  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  sole,  covered  by  the  plantar  fascia.  It  arises  in  a 
pointed  manner  from  the  fore  part  of  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  calca- 
neum,  from  the  plantar  fascia,  and  from  the  intermuscular  septum  on 
each  side.  Expanding  forward,  it  divides  into  four  portions,  termi- 
nating in  as  many  tendons,  which  diverge  and  proceed  to  the  lesser 
toes  to  be  inserted  into  the  second  phalanges,  each  tendon  being  split 
for  the  passage  of  the  corresponding  tendon  of  the  long  digital  flexor. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tendons  of  the  short  and  long  digital  flexors, 
their  relation  with  the  attachment  of  other  muscles,  and  their  confine- 
ment in  digital  canals,  are  the  same  as  in  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
fingers  already  described. 

The  accessory  flexor*  is  covered  by  the  preceding.  It  arises  by 
two  beads,  of  which  the  inner  larger  one  comes  from  the  inner  concave 
surface  of  the  calcaneum  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  calcaneo- 
ecapboid  ligament,  while  the  outer  one  springs  tendinously  from  the 
calcaneum  in  front  of  its  inner  tubercle  and  from  the  long  plantar 
ligament.    Advancing,  the  two  heads  unite,  and  the  muscle  proceeds 

'  U.  flexor  brevU  digitorum  ;  m.  fleior  perforatm ;  short  fleior  of  the  toei. 
'  U.  fleior  acceiwriui ;  caro  quadrftta  Sylvii ;  maua  comea  Jacobi  Sylvii. 
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to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  surface  and  outer  border  of  the  tendon 
of  the  long  digital  flexor.     The  outer  head  is  sometimes  absent. 

The  lumbrical  muscles,*  like  those  of  the  hand,  have  similar 
relations  and  connections.  They  arise  fVom  the  tendons  of  the  long 
digital  flexor ;  the  outer  three  f^m  the  contiguous  aides  of  the  tendons ; 
the  inner  one  fVom  the  inner  side  of  the  corresponding  tendon.  Pro- 
ceeding forward,  they  terminate  in  narrow  tendons,  which  expand  and 
join  the  extensor  t«ndons  on  the  back  of  the  toes  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  first  phalanges. 

Muscles  of  the  great  toe.  Of  these  there  are  four,  mainly  form- 
ing the  fleshy  prominence  on  the  inner  side  of  the  sole. 

Fib.  les.  Fio.  166. 


UCBCLES  or  TKK  SOLE  or  THE  FOOT,     I,  CEI-  DEEF  MCHCLia  OF  TBE  BOLt.     1.  EtUCbmentOf 

cueum:  3,  poiterlor  eitremltj  or  (he  pluilu      the  plkulu  &Kla  snd  ■horl  digltEl  flexor:  I, 

bicla:  a,  hkUucil  Ebduclor:  *.  minlmEl  ab-      ucenarj  flexoi;  I,  tendon  of  (he  Ions  digital 

duclor;  5,  (hortaigltilfleior;  8.  tendon  of  the      flexor;  4,  (endnn  of  the  long  haUucal  flexor; 

longhaIlucalflexor;T,InBertionofthelunibrt-      S,  two    hcadi  of  the   short   hallueal   flexor; 

cal  muscla,  wblob  are  seen  to  the  rlgbt  of  the      S.   hallucal  adductor;   T,  minimal  flexor;  S. 

tendons  of  (he  »hort  digital  flexor.  hallucal  ttanireisttlli  mutcle;  B.  intenmeooa 

mosolea;  10,  coune  of  the  tendon  of  the  long 

penineal  muacle,  Men  thraugb  the  long  pUnlar 

ligament. 

The  hallucal  abductor'  lies  superficially  along  the  inner  border 
of  the  sole.  It  arises  from  the  inner  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum,  the 
internal  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle,  the  intermuscular  septum  be- 
tween it  and  the  short  digital  flexor,  and  from  the  investing  plantar 
fascia.    The  fascicles  advance  and  converge  to  a  tendon  which  proceeds 

I  M,  lumbricakfi. 

'  M.  abductor  poUicis  pedis ;  m.  abductor  hallucii ;  abductor  muscle  of  the  gre»t 
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forward,  is  joined  by  the  contiguous  head  of  the  short  digital  flexor, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  part  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 
the  great  toe.  Its  deep  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  tendons  of  the 
posterior  tibialis  and  long  flexor  muscles,  and  with  the  plantar  vessels 
and  nerves. 

Tbe  short  hallucal  flexor '  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  metatarsus, 
covered  by  the  preceding  muscle.  It  arises  by  a  tendinous  process  from 
the  inner  border  of  the  cuboid  bone  and  by  an  oflset  iVom  the  posterior 
tibialis  tendon  inserted  into  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  ectocuneiform 
bone.  It  forms  two  muscular  bellies,  which  proceed  together  and 
terminate  in  tendons,  of  which  the  inner  joins  that  of  the  hallucal 
abductor  and  the  outer  one  tbe  hallucal  adductor  to  be  inserted  into 
the  sides  of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  tbe  great  toe.  The  sesa- 
moid bones  are  embedded  in  the  tendons  of  insertion,  and  play  on  tbe 
lateral  articular  surfaces  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone.  The 
tendon  of  the  long  hallucal  flexor  lies  between  the  two  portions  of  tbe 
short  flexor. 

The  hallucal  adductor'  lies  beneath  the  metatarsus  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  former.  It  arises  fVom  the  bases  of  the  intermediate  meta- 
tarsal bones  and  fW)m  the  long  plantar  ligament  sheathing  the  ^long 
peroneal  tendon,  and  proceeds  obliquely  forward  and  inward  to  unite 
with  the  outer  t«ndon  of  the  short  hallucal  flexor  in  its  insertion  into 
the  first  phalanx  of  the  great  toe. 

The  hallucal  transverse  muscle  *  is  placed  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  metatarsus  above  the  flexor  tendons.  It  arises  by  fleshy  fascicles 
from  the  inferior  metatarso-phalangeal  ligaments  of  the  outer  three 
toes  and  from  the  transverse  metatarsal  ligament,  and  proceeds  directly 
inward  to  be  inserted  tendinously,  in  conjunction  with  the  hallucal  ad- 
ductor, into  the  base  of  the  flrst  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.  The  fascicle 
ftom  the  little  toe  is  sometimes  absent. 

Muscles  of  the  little  toe.  Of  these  there  are  two,  lying  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  tbe  foot. 

The  minimal  abductor*  is  subcutaneous  at  tbe  outer  part  of  tbe 
sole.  It  arises  from  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  calcaneum  and  from  the 
bone  in  advance  of  both  tubercles,  from  the  adjacent  intermuscular 
septum,  and  lW>m  a  strong  band  of  investing  fascia  extended  from  the 
cstcaneum  to  the  base  of  the  Ust  metatarsal  bone.  Thence  the  fksci- 
cles  advance  and  converge  to  a  tendon,  which  glides  over  a  smooth 
depression  beneath  the  base  of  tbe  last  metatarsal  bone,  and  proceeds 
to  be  inserted  into  the  outer  part  of  tbe  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of 

'  M.  flexor  bravis  poUicis  pedU ;  m.  flexor  brevis  hallucis ;  short  flexor  muscle 
of  \i>f  great  toe. 

*  H.  adductor  poUicis  pedis ;  m.  adductor  hallucU ;  adductor  muscle  of  tbe  gieat 

'  M.  tniuTersus  pedis;  caput  breve  or  trenaversum  adductoris  hallucls. 

*  M.  abductor  minimi  digiti ;  m.  abductor  digiti  quinti. 
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the  little  toe.  The  deep  surface  of  the  muacle  lies  in  contact  with  the 
outer  head  of  the  accessory  flexor,  the  minimal  flexor,  the  long  planter 
ligament,  and  the  long  peroneal  tendon. 

The  minimal  flexor'  lies  at  the  outer  part  of  the  metatarsus 
above  the  preceding.  It  arises  tendinously  IVotn  the  haae  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone  and  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  long  plantar  ligament, 
and  proceeds  forward  to  be  inserted  by  a  tendon  into  the  outer  part 
of  the  base  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  toe.  Not  unftequently 
some  of  its  fascicles  are  inserted  into  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  meta- 
tarsal hone. 

The  interosseous  muscles  *  accord  in  number,  relative  position, 
and  attachments  with  those  of  the  hand. 

The  dorsal  interosseous  muscles'  are  penniform,  and  occupy 
the  intervals  of  the  metatarsal  bones  on  the  back  of  the  foot.  Each 
arises  from  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  proceeds 
forward,  terminating  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
first  phalanx  and  into  the  extensor  tendon  on  the  back  of  the  latter. 
The  first  two  are  inserted  on  each  side  of  the  second  toe,  the  others 
on  the  outer  aide  of  the  third  and  fourth  toes,  At  the  proximal  end 
of  each  muscle  is  an  angular  interval,  which  gives  passage  to  the  com- 
municating blood-vessels. 

The  plantar  interosseous  muscles'  arise  fW>m  the  lower  and 
inner  surfaces  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones,  and  are 
inserted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  muscles  into  the  first 
phalanges  and  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  inner  side  of  the  correspond- 
ing toes. 

Of  the  muscles  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  short  digital  flexor,  the 
hallucal  abductor  and  short  flexor,  and  the  inner  two  lumhrical  muscles 
are  supplied  by  the  internal  plantar  nerve ;  all  the  others,  including 
the  interossei,  are  supplied  by  the  external  plantar  nerve. 

■  M.  flexor  brevU  minimi  digiti ;  m.  flexor  brevis  digit!  quinti. 

■  M.  intero^ea  pedis.  >  H.  i.  doraales.  *  H.  i.  pUntam. 
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GENERAL  COMPOSITION  OP  THE  SKIN,  THE  MUCOUS 
MEMBRANES,  THE  O-LANDS,  THE  LUNOS,  THE  SEROUS 
AND  SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANES,  AND  THE  LININO  OF 
THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Many  parte  of  the  body  are  composed  of  Bimilar  anatomical  ele- 
ments, srraoged  in  the  same  relative  position.  They  are  chiefly  the 
skin,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  glaods,  the  lungs,  the  serous  and 
synovial  membranes,  and  the  lining  of  the  vascular  system.  The  ana- 
tomical elements  are  a  cellular  structure,  of  one  or  more  layers,  resting 
on  a  basis  which  is  commonly  composed  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  with 
blood-Tessele,  lymphatics,  and  nerves. 

The  cellular  structure  is  composed  of  distinct  cells  united  by  a 
cementing  substance,  and  is  in  some  cases  directly  supplied  with  nerve- 
fibrils.     In  most  parts  it  is 

named  the  epithelium,  in  ^^^^^^^^^Tw^Oi. 
others  is  distinguished  as  the 
endothelium,  and  in  the  skin 
is  the  epidermis.  The  basis 
of  support  of  the  cellular 
structure  in  mucous  mem- 
branes is  distinguished  an 
the  mucosa,  in  the  skin  as 
the  corium,  in  glands  and 
other  parts  as  the  membrana  propria,  and  in  serous  and  allied  mem- 
branes as  the  serosa.  It  is  variable  in  thickness  and  strength,  and 
ordinarily  consists  of  fibro-connective  tissue  defined  by  a  delicate  and 
apparently  homogeneous  layer,  the  basement  membrane,  which  is 
composed  of  thin  plates  or  flattened  cells.  To  the  supporting  basis 
generally  the  blood-vessels  are  distributed,  ending  in  capillary  nets  be- 
neath the  basement  membrane ;  and  in  the  same  position  commence 
the  lymphatics.  Nerves,  also,  ordinarily  terminate  in  this  basis,  but  in 
some  cases,  aa  in  the  conjunctiva  and  the  skin,  extend  into  the  cellular 
structure. 

EPITHELIAL  TISSUE. 

The  epithelial  tissue,  or  epithelium,  is  the  distinct  cellular 
structure  which  forme  the  fVee  surface  of  mucous,  serous,  and  syno- 
vial membranes  and  of  the  skin,  the  essential  glandular  substance, 
and  the  lining  of  the  vascular  system,  including  the  capillaries.     Com- 
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monly,  in  it«  more  restricted  senBe,  the  term  epithelium  is  applied  to 
the  superficial  cell-Btructure  of  the  raucous  membniDes,  including  the 
lining  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lunge  and  that  of  the  recesses  of  glands. 
The  corresponding  layer  of  the  serous  and  synovial  merabranes  and  of 
the  vascular  system  is  often  distinguished  as  the  endothelium ;  while 
that  of  the  skin  is  named  the  epidermis. 

The  epithelium,  in  general,  is  composed  exclusively  of  cells,  in  one, 
several,  or  many  layers,  and  closely  joined  together  by  a  cementing 
substance,  Blood-vesaela  never  enter  the  cell-structure,  but  terminate 
in  capillary  nets  beneath  the  epithelium.  In  some  cases  nerves,  as 
finely-beaded  ultimate  nerve-fibrils,  are  distributed  among  the  cells, 
as  exemplified  in  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye. 

When  an  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  characteristic  cell-layer  it 
is  called  a  simple  epithelium,  and  when  of  several  or  many  layers  it 
ia  a  stratified  epithelium. 

The  epithelial  cells'  differ  greatly  in  shape,  structure,  and  com- 
position in  difierent  epithelia,  and  often,  likewise,  in  the  same  epithe- 
lium. 

Of  the  simple  epithelia  there  are  several  kinds,  distinguished  aa  the 
pavement,  the  columnar,  and  the  polyhedral  epithelium. 

The  pavement  epithelium'  is  the  most  common  kind,  and  is  ex- 
emplified by  that  of  the  air-cells 
Fw- 188.  of  t,iie  lungs  and  nearly  all  the  en- 

dothelia.  It  is  composed  of  clear, 
thin  plates,  or  flat,  scale-like  cells, 
cemented  together  at  the  edges. 
Ordinarily  their  limits  are  very 
(,  from  *  MTOu«mem-  obscurc,  but  become  distinctly  de- 
br.ne.  highly  m«gnift.d..ijd»M  to  conri«  or  g  ^  y^  ^lack  lines  through  the 
flal,  all-Bided,  Dudealed  cells.  .        ''  ^  .     .  „     .. 

action  of  a  solution  of  silver  ni- 
trate. In  the  endothelium  of  serous  membranes  the  cells  are,  for  the 
most  part,  hexagonal  with  straight  outlines ;  in  that  of  the  vascular 
system  they  arc  mostly  elongated,  lozenge-shaped  with  sinuous  out- 
lines, or  lanceolate  with  more  even  outlines.  The  cells  have  a  central 
round  or  oval  nucleus,  from  which  they  thin  away  to  the  edge ;  so  that 
in  profile  section  the  cells  appear  narrow  fusiform.  The  remaining  con- 
tents are  small  in  quantity,  mostly  homogeneous,  and  sometimea  finely 
granular. 

The  simple  columnar  epithelium'  is  exemplified  by  that  of  the 
entire  alimentary  canal  from  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus,  that  of 
the  nasal  cavities  and  adjacent  part  of  the  pharj-nx,  of  the  air-passages, 
of  many  ducts  and  recesses  of  glands,  of  the  urethra,  and  of  the  uterus 
and  oviducts.    It  is  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  six-sided  columnar 

■  Epithelia.  '  Tcisellalcd,  squamoufl,  or  scaly  epithelium. 

'  Cylinder  epithelium. 
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cells,  standing  upright  on  the  surface  of  support  and  closely  con- 
joined. Viewed  laterally,  they  present  a  palisade-libe  arrangement, 
and  seen  on  the  fVee  extremities  they  have  a  six-eided  alveolate  appear- 
ance. The  cells  are  comparatively  soft,  and  the  hexahedral  form  is  due 
to   mutual   pressure,   so    that 

when   isolated    they    are  dis-  *"'**■  '^^■ 

posed  to  assume  a  more  cylin-  <  ^ 

drieal  shape.    They  differ  in  J 

exact  form,  dimensions,  and 
structure  in  different  positions, 
and  also  vary  more  or  less  in 
the  same  position.  Thoy  are 
mostly  much  longer  than  the 
thickness,  but  in  some  of  the 
narrower  glandular  ducts  are 
so  short  as  to  appear  cubical       ''"•'«*"  "'  *  "".cal  sicnoK  of  mucom  ijwi. 

.J  BRIMK  OP  THE  IMALL  IMTEOTIKl,  highly  QUIgnlfled. 

in    the   side    view.      In    many  i_  flbrtwmnnactlvfrtlMUB  Uyer,  In  which  (he  blood- 

positions  they  are  of  uniform  t««m1«  »re  dlNributed;  2,  buemenC  membnne:  8, 

7^,  .   ,  ,  .  ,       ,  young  nucle«Wd  celtai  4,  Uyer  of  Columokr  celli; 

tniCkneSS,    but    vary  with    the  s.B.cellalnlheaclof  being  ihedor  Uirownoff;  T, 

form  of  the  SUrfece  on  which  ff**  «"<•*  °f  **  columnar  cdl^  aiblblllng  Ihelt 

.,  .   _j  .1.    .   ■  .1.  >)x4lded' fonn:  B,  a  (Ingle  columnar  cell,  citiibll- 

they  Stand,  so  that  in  a  tub©  ,„,  ,u,  pri^i^uc  ibrm. 
they  will  be  wider  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cell  than  at  the  free  end,  ao  as  to  conform  to  the  curvature 
of  the  tube.  More  commonly,  columnar  cells  taper  at  tbeir  lower  or 
attached  extremity,  and  the  intervals  between  them  are  occupied  by 
immature  cells,  which  conform  in  shape  to  the  latter.  The  sides  of 
the  cells  are  even,  but  sometimes  are  rendered  more  or  less  uneven  by 
irregular  processes ;  and  the  tapering  extremity  may  be  pointed  at  the 
eod,  or  variably  expanded,  or  divided  into  divei^ing  processes. 

The  columnar  cells  have  a  large,  central,  commonly  oval  nucleus, 
which  in  the  narrower  forms  produces  a 
Fio,  170.  bulging  at  the  middle  of  the  cell.    They 

j  are  provided  with  a  delicate  wall,  which 

is  usually  thicker  at  the  free  extremity 
and  thinnest  at  the  bottom.  The  con- 
tentfl,  enclosing  the  nucleus,  consist  of 
a  soft  protoplasm  with  a  clouded  or 
faintly  granular  appearance,  sometimes 
mingled  with  more  distinct  granules. 

In  the  intestinal  epithelium  the  free 
extremity  of  the  columnar  cells  is  de- 
fined by  a  conspicuous  thickening  of  the  wall,  forming  a  terminal  plate, 
which  is  vertically  finely  striated.  The  strife  are  considered  either  to 
bo  minute  pores,  or  lines  of  separation  between  solid  rods  of  which  it 
is  supposed  the  plate  is  composed. 

A  remarkable  variety  is  the  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  In 
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Pro.  171. 


DuOttAM  01 


highly  mignlfled.  1,  colamaar  dll- 
■led  epttbellKl  cslla :  Z,  dlla ;  3.  nu- 
clei; 4,  young  cella;  S.  bawment 
membnne ;  e,  flbro-connecUve-UMue 


which  the  cells,  instead  of  the  terminal  plate  as  in  those  Ust  described, 
are  provided  with  a  tuft  of  exceedingly  fine  hair-like  processes,  named 
cilia,'  from  their  resemblance,  in  the  ordi- 
nary view  of  the  cells  under  the  micro- 
scope, to  an  eyelash.  The  cilia,  during 
life  and  for  some  time  after  death,  exhibit 
an  incessant  and  rapid  vibratory  motion, 
and  serve  to  sweep  secretions  from  sur- 
faces.  They  are  found  in  most  classes  of 
animals,  in  which  they  often  serve  the 
most  important  functions,  and  in  many  of 
the  lowest  forms  are  the  chief  organs  of 
locomotion.  The  ciliated  epithelium,  in 
man  and  his  class,  lines  the  nasal  cavities 
and  communicating  sinuses,  thecontiguous 
portion  of  the  pharynx,  eustachian  tube, 
and  tympanum,  the  larynx  and  succeeding  air-passages,  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain  in  part  and  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  epi- 
didymis, the  uterus,  and  the  oviducts. 

In  the  trachea  the  ciliated  columnar  cells  are  about  -j^  of  an  inch 
long,  and  their  cilia  about  ^  the  length  of  the  cell ;  in  the  epididymis 
the  cells,  about  the  same  length,  have  their  cilia  more  than  half  that 
of  the  cell. 

Certain  columnar  cells,  found  in  the  smaller  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands  and  tubules  of  the  kidney,  enlarge  downward  or  towards  their 
base,  and  to  a  variable  extent  from  the  latter  position  present  a  longi- 
tudinally striated  appearance,  which  appears  to  be  duo  to  the  cell  being 
divided  into  a  tuft  of  rod-like  processes. 

In  the  columnar  epithelium  there  often  occur,  here  and  there  among 
the  others,  usually  isolated  cells,  which,  fh>m  their  form,  have  been  called 
goblet-cells.'   They  appear  as  the  product 
of  transformation  of  the  ordinary  cells,  with  *^'''-  '"^' 

the  upper  part  of  the  cell  expanded  by  an 
ovoid  mass  of  clear  mucus,  devoid  of  the 
terminal  covering,  and  with  the  granular 
protoplasm  and  nucleus  confined  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  cell. 

A    simple     polyhedral    epithelium '       Cotau 

•^  *^.    /      ,,  "^        „  inleBtlnnl  Ylllus.      a.  goblet « 

forms  the  essential  cell-structure  oi  many     &.  ordinsry  columnsr  cells. 
glands,  occupying  their  commencing  folli- 
cles or  alveoli,  as  in  the  salivary,  lachrjinal,  peptic,  duodenal,  and  mam- 
mary glands  and  the  pancreas.     From  its  usual  position,  the  polyhedral 
epithelium,  even  when  not  simple,  as  in  the  sebaceous  glands  and  tes- 


'  Cila ;  vibrilllB, 

■  SpheroidBl  epithelium. 


'  Chalice  or  beaker  celli. 
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tide,  or  haTing  other  relations,  as  in  the  livor,  is  also  called  glandular 
epithelium.'     It  commonly  consists  of  soft,  polyhedral  cells,  of  which 


wcrellng  celli  of  the  liver.  The  amnge- 
ment  ia  Ideal.  I.  apkce  occupied  b;  a  blood- 
veawli  2,  lioUled  c«ll>. 

the  form  is  mainly  duo  to  sur- 
rounding pressure,  so  that  when 
isolated  they  assume  a  more 
spheroidal  shape.  They  are  or- 
dinarily composed  of  a  soft, 
granular  protoplasm,  with  a 
central  nucleus,  and  no  definite 
cell-wall ;  and  the  protoplasm 
contains  the  peculiar  materials 
which  are  secreted  by  the  glands.  A  more  particular  description  of  the 
glandular  epithelium  will  be  given  in  the  special  account  of  the  glands. 
While  there  is  no  well-marked  separation  between  the  simple  and 


Section  OP  TUB  suBHixiLLABTaLAND.  Aiveou 
ofconnectiTe  Ume  conuintng  tbe  Kcrelory  celli, 
~&  pol]rh«dnl  epithelliim.  a.  cells  cooMlnlng 
mucua';  b.  cells.wKh  gnnulu  prolopUmi ;  e,  craa- 
cenlic  parietal  celte;  d,  duct  irlUi  striated  colum- 
nar  epitheUal  celli. 


\,  higblr  magnl- 

lled.    1.  deep  layef  of  columnar  cells;  2.  larenorpolybedtal  cells :  3,  broader  cells  at 
the  furbce.    Between  tbe  deeper  cell  lajreri  the  intercellular  chauoels  are  observed. 

the  Stratified  epithelium,  and  one  may  be  said  to  merge  into  the 
other,  the  latter  is  distinguished  as  containing  more  than  several,  and 

'  Secretory  or  secreting  cells. 
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UBually  many,  distinct  layers  of  cells,  which  greatly  differ  from  one  an- 
other in  shape,  in  size,  and  often  in  composition.  The  stratified  epithelia 
of  mucous  membranes  are  those  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  of  the 
mouth,  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  (esophaguB,  of  the  ureters  and 
urinary  bladder,  and  of  the  vagina,  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck 
of  the  uterus.  The  epidermis  belongs  to  the  stratified  epithelium,  is 
remarkable  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  its  constituent  layers, 
and  will  be  especially  described  in  the  account  of  the  skin. 

The  epithelium  of  the  uterus  and  urinary  bladder  consists  of  com- 
paratively few  layers  of  cells,  and  has  been  distinguished  as  transitional 
epithelium,  though  the  transition  is  really  not  greater  than  in  those 


;m,  condsling  of  nucle- 
■led  cell),  aa  bioftd  plues  or  acKlea.   Scraped 
EPTTHELHiMOi'THEnitniARTEi.ADDEK  highly       ^"""  "^^   tnsldc  of  the   moulh,  uid  h\gbit 
EUgnlfied.  Lioperfldallarerofflitlenedpoly-      'n»«nlfled. 
h«dral  cells;  !,  colniDDar  cells:  S,  deep  liyen 
oT  irregulkr  polTtaedrtl  cella. 

epithelia  which  consist  of  more  numerous  layers.  It  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  an  account  of  the  urinary  organs. 

Generally  in  the  stratified  epithelium  the  deepest  layer  is  of  colum- 
nar form,  while  that  which  immediately  follows  consists  of  polyhedral 
cells  of  equal  breadth  and  depth.  In  the  next  layers  the  cells  are  also 
polyhedral,  but  are  successively  larger,  of  greater  breadth  and  propor- 
tionately less  depth,  and  finally  merge  into  superficial  layers  of  squa- 
mous epithelium,  consisting  of  broad,  fiat  scales,  which  do  not,  as  in 
pavement  epithelium,  conjoin  at  the  edges,  but  overlap  one  another. 
The  cells  of  the  different  layers  differ  not  only  in  form  and  size,  but 
also  in  constitution.  The  deeper  cells  consist  of  soft,  granular  masses 
of  protoplasm,  containing  a  large,  distinct  nucleus,  while  the  superficial 
scales  appear  as  clear  corneous  plates,  with  scarcely  any  contents. 

The  cells  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  stratified  epithelium  are  not 
closely  applied  to  one  another  throughout,  but  are  minutely  ridged, 
and  the  ridges  conjoin  so  as  to  leave  intercellular  channels  communi- 
cating with  one  another  among  the  cells.  Later  researches  would 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  simple  columnar 
epithelium. 

The  deepest  cells  of  the  stratified  epithelium  incessantly  multiply 
through  division,  and  as  the  new  cells  grow  they  compress  and  push 
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away  those  preriouBly  formed.  Aa  tho  older  cells  are  successively 
shifted  towards  the  surface  of  the  epitheUum  they  undergo  transfor- 
mation, and  finally  become  tho  superficial  scales,  which  are  shed  or 
removed  by  abrasion,  while  other  cells  are  produced  beneath. 

SEBOUS  HBHBR&NES. 
The  serous  membranes '  line  closed  cavities  of  the  body,  and  are 
thence  reflected  upon  and  invest  the  organ  or  organs  contained  within 
the  cavities.    The  lining  membrane  is  named 
iu  parietal  portion,  and  the  other  the  re-  ^'"-  ^'*- 

fleeted  or  visceral  portion.  Together  the 
two  portions  of  the  membrane  form  a  closed 
sac,  with  its  cavity  exterior  to  the  organ, 
which,  as  it  were,  is  thrust  from  behind  from 
the  parietal  portion  of  the  sac  into  the  re- 
flected portion.  The  opposed  free  surfaces 
of  the  two  portions  of  the  membrane,  on  tho 
interior  of  the  sac,  are  always  maintained 
in  contact,  are  smooth  and  shining,  and  are 
moistened  by  a  thin  liquid,  the  serum.  dui 
This  resembles  the  serum  of  blood,  and  is  'rowo 
derived  from  the  membrane,  which  it  lubri-  ANDTHKCAvrrriTLiNEs.  i.iuog; 
cates,  and  thus  fkcilitatea  the  movements  of     ^'  "»*  *>'  ""b  lung,  which  i«  the 

.1  ,  I       .1  rni  only    stlached    portion    or    the 

the  parts  on  each  other.  The  serous  mem-  o^„ .  ^  gn^  at  the  thorai :  t. 
branes  are  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts  aiapbregm;  e,  parieui  pieiir* ;  s. 
byareoUr  tissue,  named  the  subserous  ^XT^'Z^'^"^'''' 
tissue,  which  varies  in  the  firmness  of  its 

connection  in  different  positions,  and  in  some  cases  is  more  or  less  prone 
to  the  accumulation  of  fat.  The  serous  membranes  are  thin,  colorless, 
and  transparent,  permitting  the  subjacent  structures  to  shine  through. 
They  are  moderately  strong,  extensible,  and  elastic,  so  that  they  do 
not  wrinkle  in  the  ordinary  contraction  of  the  parts  with  which  they 
are  connected. 

The  most  extensive  of  the  serous  membranes  is  the  peritoneum, 
lining  the  abdomen  and  reflected  upon  the  contained  viscera.  The 
many  attachments  of  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  doublings  or  folds  of 
the  membrane  passing  from  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  are  usually  called 
ligaments,  though  some  are  called  by  special  names,  as  the  mesentery 
and  mesocolon.  Other  folds  extend  between  the  contiguous  viscera, 
such  as  the  small  and  great  omenta.  The  pleurse  are  serous  mem- 
branes, of  which  one  lines  the  cavity  of  the  chest  on  each  side,  and  is 
thence  reflected  on  and  closely  invests  the  corresponding  lung.  Tho 
fibrous  bag,  the  pericardium,  enclosing  the  heart,  is  lined  by  the  serous 
pericardium,  and  is  thence  reflected  on  and  invests  the  heart.     The 
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scrotum  on  each  side  is  lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  vaginal  tunic, 
which  thonco  invests  the  corresponding  testicle. 

The  serous  membranes  are  composed  of  a  distinct  cellular  layer,  the 
endothelium,  which  occupies  the  free  surface  and  rests  on  the  serosa, 
a  thin  connective-tissue  layer  defined  from  the  former  by  a  delicate 
basement  membrane. 

The  endothelium '  consists  of  a  simple  layer  of  pavement  epithe- 
lium, thin,  clear,  polygonal  plates,  which  are  flattened,  nucleated  cells: 
the  nucleus  being  thicker  than  the  cell  beyond  its  periphery,  in  profile 
the  latter  appears  narrowly  fusiform.  The  cells  of  the  endothelium 
are  united  at  their  edges  by  a  cement  which  has  the  same  refractive 
power  as  the  cells,  bo  that  they  seem  to  be  continuous,  but  become 
distinctly  defined  by  sil- 
Fio.  179.  ver  nitrate,  which  blackens 

the  cement.  The  cells  are 
mostly  hexagonal,  but  vari- 
able. The  nucleus,  also  ren- 
dered more  visible  by  cer- 
tain reagents,  as  carmine 
or  hematoxylin  solution,  is 
usually  round  and  central. 
The  prolonged  action  of  sil- 
ver nitrate  renders  the  pro- 
toplasmic contents  of  the 
cells  more  evident,  and  gives 
1  3  1  to  them  a  finely   granular 

TIUOttAM  or  A  FOIITION    OW  THI  FERITOKUL  BUBTICE        aSpCCt. 

OFTHiDiiPiiBiOM.    1,1,  tendltioui  bundles  coyersd  bj  mt      „n^r,.h„|:„i   ,^11,,  „f 

»p«veD.e<.leiidolhellumofpolygon»l™ll»;ilnlerTal  ^''*=   CnOOtbelial   Cells  Ot 

orer  ■  lymph-channel  covered  wlUi  iiiuiller  cella:   S.      the  Same  membrane  are  not 

i«^d™iomaia.  .pp.r«nt  opeoinw  filled  wiu.  inie™i-    uniform;  as  In  many  posi- 

lulH  cemem ;  4.  «tom>i»,  or  openingi  lurrODUded  by  '  -  ,  u 

granular  ceiii.  tions  patches  of  larger  cells 

alternate  with  those  of 
smaller  size.  The  larger  cell-areas  generally  lie  on  fibro-connective- 
tissue  bundles  of  the  serosa,  while  the  smaller  cells  occupy  the  inter- 
vals of  the  latter  over  lymphatic  clefts  and  vessels.  There  occurs  here 
and  there  between  the  cells  an  appearance  of  angular  apertures,  called 
pseudostomata,  filled  with  intercellular  cement.  In  the  smaller  cell- 
areas  of  the  plcurie  and  the  peritoneum,  especially  where  this  invests 
the  diaphragm,  and  in  the  great  omentum,  there  appear  true  openings, 
or  stomata.  These  are  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  thicker  and  more 
granular  cells,  and  communicate  between  the  cavity  of  the  serous 
membrane  and  the  subjacent  Ivmphatic  spaces  and  vessels  of  the 
serosa  and  subserous  tissue. 

In  the  growth  and  extension  of  some  of  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum, 
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ss  ID  the  omenta,  the  layers  become  very  thin  and  arc  pierced  by  in- 
numorable  holes,'  as  if  torn  through  distention.  Id  these  cases  the 
endothelium  becomes  folded  around  the  reticular  bands  of  the  sub- 
jacent tissues,  including  the  serosa,  the  subserous  tissue,  with  vesselB, 
and  often  more  or  less  fet. 

The  serosa  is  a  delicate  intertexture  of  fibro-connective  tissue  with 
elastic  fibres,  defined  ftDra  the  endothelium  by  a  thin  basement  mem- 
brane, and  continuous  beneath  with  the  subserous  tissue. 

The  capillary  blood-vessels  of  serous  membranes  form  a  wide-moshed 
net,  in  the  serosa  and  subserous  tissue,  communicating  with  numerous 
branches  of  the  nearest  arteries  and  veins  of  the  subjacent  structures 
or  of  the  vessels  passing  between  the  folds  of  the  membrane.  The 
largest  arterial  branches  and  accompanying  veins,  in  many  positions, 
especially  in  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  traverse  tracts  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  which  is  most  marked  in  youth,  and  in  the  advance  of  life 
becomes  more  or  less  transformed  into  fkt.  Lymphatics  are  abundant 
in  the  serous  membranoa,  commencing  in  plexuses  of  the  serosa  and 
subserous  tissue,  and  thence  pursuing  the  course  of  the  blood-vedsels. 
The  nerves,  except  those  which  follow  the  chief  vessels,  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  end  in  fine  plexuses  of  the  subserous  tissue  and  the 
serosa. 

SYNOVIAL  MEMBRANES. 

The  synovial  membranes  are  of  the  nature  of  the  serous 
membranes,  and  have  the  same  function,  that  of  lubricating  surfaces 
which  habitually  move  upon  each  other,  as  tn  the  joints  of  the  skele- 
ton and  in  the  grooves  which  give  passage  to  tendons.  They  furnish 
a  hquid,  named  synovia,  which  is  much  more  viscid  than  the  liquid 
of  the  serous  membranes,  resembles  in  its  composition  and  qualities 
the  white  of  egg,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  reducing 
fHction  and  facilitating  motion.  Its  employment  in  the  animal  is 
like  that  of  the  lubricating  oil  in  machinery.  The  synovial  mem- 
branes are  distinguished  as  articular,  and  as  synovial  bursn,  and 
sheaths. 

The  articular  synovial  membrane '  occupies  the  movable  joints 
of  the  skeleton.  It  closely  and  evenly  lines  the  interior  surface  of  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  is  thence  reflected  on  the  borders  of  the  artic- 
ular cartiUges,  but  does  not  extend  over  them.  In  like  manner  in  the 
joints  with  interarticular  cartilages  it  is  reflected  to  the  surfaces  of 
these,  but  does  not  entirely  cover  them.  In  many  of  the  joints  com- 
monly a  fold  of  the  synovial  membrane  projects  into  the  cavity  around 
the  periphery  of  the  articulation.    The  synovial  folds'  are  strength- 

*  Fenettrated  menibrane.  Capsula  synovialU. 

*  Plic^  sjnoviales,  yasculosie,  or  adipose  ;  ligamenta  mucosa ;  Hareraian  fnnges ; 
glands  of  Haven. 
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ened  by  connective  tissue,  and  their  thin  fVee  border  is  UBually  fringed 
with  numerous  irregular  villous  proceaBcs.'  The  larger  folds,  like  those 
of  the  knee-joint,  contain  considerable  fat,  and  in  a  measui^  serve  as 
cushions.  In  the  foetus  the  synovial  membrane  lines  the  joints 
throughout,  but  subsequently  becomes  obliterated  on  the  opposed  ar- 
ticular cartilages,  apparently  as  if  from  the  friction  to  which  they  are 
subjected. 

The  aynovial  bursa  *  is  a  simple  pouch,  in  certain  positions  inter- 
posed between  surfaces  which  move  upon  each  other,  to  alleviate  fric- 
tion. The  pouch  is  closed  and  flattened,  and  is  attached  by  its  exte- 
rior to  the  adjacent  moving  parte,  while  ite  interior  opposed  surfaces 
are  in  contact  and  lubricated  with  synovia.  It  is  generally  situated 
between  a  muscle  or  ite  tendon,  and  a  bone  or  the  exterior  of  a  joint, 
and  sometimes  between  two  muscles  or  tendons.  Those  contiguous  to 
jointe  frequently  communicate  with  them,  so  that  the  bursa  appears 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  articulation. 
Others,  named  from  their  position  subcutaneous  buraac,  are  placed 
immediately  beneath  the  skin  over  bony  prominences,  as  on  the  elbow 
and  knuckles,  on  the  patella  and  malleoli,  and  on  the  heel.  These  differ 
from  the  former  in  their  less  distinct  character,  and  in  the  more  or 
less  irregular  condition  of  the  interior  surfaces,  which  give  them  the 
appearance  of  a  lacerated  cleft,  in  the  surrounding  fibro-connective 
tissue. 

The  synovial  sheath'  lines  bony  and  ligamentous  canals,  and 
invests  the  tendons  traversing  the  latter ;  and  is  intended  to  facilitate 
the  movement  of  the  tendons  in  the  canals.  The  sheath  lines  the 
passage,  to  which  it  is  closely  adherent,  and  is  thence  reflected  on  the 
tendon  or  tendons,  which  it  closely  invests  ;  and  the  intervening  sur- 
faces lie  in  contact,  and  are  lubricated  with  synovia.  The  canals  of 
the  fingers  and  toes,  formed  by  the  phalanges  and  the  vaginal  liga- 
mente,  enclosing  the  flexor  tendons,  are  occupied  by  such  a  sheath. 
The  carpal  canal  is  lined  by  a  synovial  sheath,  which  is  complexly 
folded  as  it  invests  the  numerous  tendons  which  pass  through  the 
canal. 

The  synovial  membrane  is  composed  of  a  basis  of  fibro-connective 
tissue  intimately  associated  with  the  similar  tissue  of  the  capsular  lig- 
ament or  other  subjacent  parts.  The  free  surface  consists  of  an  endo- 
thelium like  that  of  serous  membranes,  but  commonly  is  not  so  dis- 
tinctly obvious ;  is  variously  described,  and  as  a  continuous  complete 
layer  has  been  disputed.  At  the  margin  of  the  articular  sj-novial 
membrane  ite  cells  appear  to  merge  into  the  condition  of  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles. 

■  Villi  «;noviales ;  glimdulse  articularee,  mucDaginea,  or  Haversii. 

'  Bursa  mucosa  ar  synovialis. 

'  Vagina  synovialia ;  vaginal  Gynovial  membrane. 
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Serum  in  s  slightly  viscid,  strsw-colored  liquid,  which  in  small 
quantity  moistens  the  smooth,  tVee  surfaces  of  the  serous  membranes ; 
and  only  occurs  in  the  serous  cavities  in  conspicuous  quantities  as  a 
result  of  disease.  It  serves  to  facilitate  tho  movement  of  the  opposed 
surfaces  of  the  organs  and  cavity  containing  them.  In  composition  it 
resembles  the  blood-liquor. 

SYNOVIA. 
Synovia,  the  lubricating  liquid  of  the  joints  and  other  synovial 
cavities,  is  amber-colored  or  colorless,  more  viscid  than  serum,  and 
usually  occurs  in  greater  quantity.    In  composition  it  resembles  serum, 
with  a  proportion  of  mingled  mucin. 

MUCOUS  HBMBBANSS. 

Tho  mucous  membranes'  line  passages  and  cavities  which  com- 
municate with  the  exterior  of  the  body,  where  they  become  continuous 
with  the  skin.  They  constitute  the  lining  of  the  alimentary,  respira- 
tory, urinary,  and  generative  apparatus,  together  with  that  of  the  ducts 
of  glands  which  open  upon  it.  Habitually  subjected  to  the  contact  of 
various  matters,  such  as  the  food  and  air  and  the  different  glandular 
secretions  and  excretions,  they  are  protected  from  undue  irritation  by 
a  viscid  liquid,  the  mucus,  which  bathes  their  surface. 

Uucous  membranes  are  attached  to  subjacent  parts  by  a  layer  of 
fibro-connective  tissue,  distinguished  as  the  submucous  layer,*  differ- 
ing in  thickness  and  density  in  different  positions.  The  attachment  of 
the  mucous  membrane  is  variable  in  degree,  in  some  cases  being  close 
and  firm,  as  in  that  of  the  nasal  cavities,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
in  the  air-passages,  and  in  the  uterus.  In  other  cases,  and  especially  in 
organs  subject  to  considerable  change  of  capacity,  as  in  the  stomach, 
intestines,  and  bladder,  it  is  comparatively  loosely  attached,  and  to 
some  extent  permits  some  shifting  of  the  connected  surfaces.  Thus, 
in  the  contraction  of  the  stomach  or  bladder,  the  mucous  membrane 
is  thrown  into  folds,  which  are  again  obliterated  in  expansion  of  the 
organs.  In  the  small  intestine,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  the 
mucous  membrane  forms  numerous  permanent  folds,  the  connivent 
valves,'  which  are  not  affected  by  changes  of  capacity  of  the  canal. 
In  some  positions  the  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  a  multitude 
of  minute  processes,  as  exemplified  by  the  papillee  of  the  tongue  and 
the  villi  of  the  small  intestine.  Generally  also  the  mucous  membrane^ 
are  Aimished  with  numerous  minute  glands,  which  are  embedded  in 
the  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  open  by  their  ducts  on  the  free 
surface. 

'  Hembrana  mueota.  ■  Submucosa.  >  VsItuIk  conniTentes. 
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The  mucous  mombrfineB  are  mostlj  thicker  than  the  serous  mem- 
branes, lesB  elastic,  and  less  transparent.  They  vary  from  gray  and 
various  shades  of  pink  to  bright  red.  The  latter  colors  are  due  to  the 
vascularity,  which  may  be  more  or  less  obscured  by  the  character  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  membrane.  In  some  they  are  habitually  bright 
red,  as  in  the  nose,  mouth,  and  pharynx ;  variably  pale  or  darker  red 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  according  as  these  organs  are  more  active 
or  quiescent ;  and  nearly  or  quite  colorless  and  transparent,  as  in  the 
conjunctiva  in  ttont  of  the  eyeball. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  composed  of  a  cellular  layer,  the  epi- 
thelium, supported  by  the  mucosa. 

The  epithelium  varies  greatly  iu  difTerent  mucous  membranes.  In 
the  mouth  and  throat,  on  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  (see  page  349),  and 
in  the  vagina,  it  is  a  stratified  epithelium,  consisting  of  many  layers  of 
cells  of  different  forms  and  constitution.  The  deepest  is  a  single  layer 
of  comparatively  short  columnar  cells,  which  is  followed  by  layers  of 
polyhedral  cells,  which  become  successively  of  greater  relative  breadth, 
while  the  superficial  layers  consist  of  broad,  flat  cells,  or  scales,  often 
distinguished  as  a  squamous  epithelium.  In  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  urinary  bladder  (see  page  350)  the  epithelium  is  also  stratified,  but 
consists  of  comparatively  few  layers  of  colls,  of  which  tho  superficial 
layer  is  not  reduced  to  the  condition  of  thin  scales.  The  air-cells  of 
the  lungs  are  lined  by  a  simple  or  single  layer  of  pavement  epithelial 
cells.  In  most  other  mucous  membranes  the  epithelium  consists  of  a 
single,  superficial  layer  of  comparatively  long,  six-sided,  columnar  cells,  , 
often  with  one  or  two  strata  of  young  cells  occupying  the  intervals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  usually  tapering  columnar  cells  of  the  surface.  In 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  the  columnar  epithelium  is  of 
plain  character  (sec  page  347),  but  in  that  of  the  nasal  and  air-passages, 
in  the  cavity  of  tho  uterus  and  oviducts,  and  in  some  other  positions,  it 
is  ciliated  (see  page  348). 

In  mucous  membranes  with  the  ordinary  stratified  epithelium,  in 
which  the  superficial  strata  are  squamous  epithelium,  the  mucus  of 
the  surface  is  mainly  derived  fh>m  minute  racemose  glands  embedded 
in  the  mucous  membrane.  In  those  with  the  columnar  epithelium 
much  of  the  mucus  appears  to  be  derived  &om  some  of  the  columnar 
cells,  scattered  here  and  there,  undergoing  transformation  into  the  con- 
dition of  goblet-cells  (see  page  348).  It  is  probable  that  the  columnar 
epithelium  is  incessantly  shed,  through  successive  transformation  of  the 
cells  into  goblet-cells,  which  are  displaced  to  give  room  or  place  to 
newly-developed  cells.  In  the  ordinary  stratified  epithelium  the  squa- 
mous layers  are  incessantly  shed,  while  new  layers  of  this  kind  are  due 
to  transformation  of  the  deeper  polyhedral  layers  of  cells. 

The  mucosa,  or  membrana  propria,  variable  in  thickness,  dis- 
tinctness, and  composition  in  different  mucous  membranes  and  other 
related  structures,  in  general  consists  of  an  interlacement  of  fibro-con- 
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nective  tissue,  defined  by  a  thin,  apparently  homogoneous  layer,  named 
the  basement  membrane,  and  situated  next  the  epithelium.  The 
fibro-con nective  tissue  contains  nets  of  capillary  blood-vessels  and  lym- 
phatics and  terminal  plexuses  of  nerves.  It  Is  often  mingled  with  some 
elastic  tissue,  which  is  especially  abundant  in  the  mucosa  of  the  air- 
passages.  The  basement  membrane,  sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  fibn>coDnective-tiBBue  layer  of  the  mucosa,  appears  to  be 
composed  of  broad,  flat  cells  or  plates  like  those  of  the  serous  endo- 
thelium. In  other  cases  the  cells  appear  not  to  be  connected  by  their 
edges  continuously,  but  through  branching  processes,  and  in  this  con- 
dition are  barely  distinguishable  from  contiguous  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles. In  some  of  the  mucous  membranes  the  fibro-con nective  tissue 
of  the  mucosa  is  substituted  to  a  variable  degree,  and  notably  in  that 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  by  lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissue,' 
which  also  enters  largely  into  the  construction  of  the  lymphatic  glands. 
This  tissue  consists  of  a  reticular  structure  of  branching,  radiated  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  which  may  more  or  less  merge  into  the  ordinary 
condition  of  fibro-conncctive  tissue,  with  the  interspaces  filled  with 
lymph  or  lymphoid  corpuscles.  Id  most  mucous  membranes  the  mu- 
cosa is  defined  from  the  submucous  fibro-connective-tissue  layeP  by  a 
muscularis  mucosa,  s  thin  stratum  of  unstriped  muscle-fibres,  gener- 
ally circular  in  their  direction ;  but  in  the  well-developed  layer  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  most  positions,  the  circular 
stratum  is  succeeded  by  a  longitudinal  stratum. 

The  mucosa  generally  contains  numerous  minut«  glands,  whose 
ducts  open  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  that  of  the  uterus,  the  glands  are 
tubular,  and  densely  packed  in  the  mucosa.  In  other  mucous  mem- 
branes they  are  racemose  glands,  variable  in  number  and  size  in  dif- 
ferent positions,  and  when  large  extend  tVom  the  mucosa  into  the 
submucous  tissue.  Besides  the  more  extended  lymphoid  tissue  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  the  mucosa,  in  some  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes accumulations  of  the  same  structure  occur,  as  lymphoid 
nodules,  as  exemplified  in  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  the 
intestines. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels. 
Arteries  and  veins  form  plexuses  in  the  submucous  fibro-connective- 
tissue  layer,  whence  branches  communicate  with  the  capillary  nets  of 
the  mucosa,  including  those  enveloping  the  numerous  glands  of  the 
tatter.  Lymphatics  are  also  numerous,  and  commence  in  lymphatic 
spaces  and  capillary  nets  of  the  mucosa,  whence  larger  vessels,  pro- 
vided with  valves,  proceed  into  the  submucous  layer  in  company  with 
the  blood-vessels.  Nerves  terminate  in  gangliated  plexuses  of  the  sub- 
mucous layer,  and  thence  extend  into  finer  plexuses  of  the  mucosa. 

'  Cytogenic  titiue. 
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MUCUS. 


Mucus'  is  a  viscid  liquid,  which  covere  the  eurftce  of  all  i 
membranes  in  variable  quantity,  and  is  produced  or  secreted  by  the 
epithelium,  and  often  also  by  glands  discharging  on  the  surfaces  of 
these  membranes.  It  is  tasteless  and  odorless,  transparent  and  color- 
less, or  more  or  less  clouded,  and  whitish  or  yellowish.  It  consists  of  a 
clear,  homogeneous  liquid,  mingled  with  variable  proportions  of  mucous 
corpuscles  and  cast-off  epithelial  cells.  The  mucous  cofpuscles  are 
small  granular  cells,  and  resemble  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles  and 
lymph-corpuscles,  In  most  cases  mucus  also  occurs  mingled  with 
other  secretions,  as  the  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  bile,  and  urine.  It 
is  a  solution  of  a  peculiar  nitrogenized  substance,  mucin,  with  some 
extractive  and  fatty  matters  and  salts. 

THE  OL&NDULAB  8TSTBH. 

The  name  of  gland  has  been  applied  to  many  organs  of  very  dif- 
ferent character,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  were  originally  sup- 
posed to  possess  similar  functions.  Thus,  the  salivary  glands,  which 
produce  saliva,  the  liver,  which  produces  bile,  the  kidneys,  which  elimi- 
nate urine,  the  thj-roid,  thymus,  and  suprarenal  bodies,  whose  office  is 
obscure,  the  pituitary'  and  pineal  bodies  of  the  brain,  and  the  rounded 
ones  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  have  all  been  and  yet  con- 
tinue to  be  called  glands. 

A  true  gland'  is  commonly  regarded  to  be  a  distinct  organ,  which 
elaborates  or  separates  fVom  the  blood  a  peculiar  liquid,  and  discharges 
it  by  a  duct  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  skin.    The 
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tion,  and  the  act  of  producing  it  is 
called  by  the  same  name,  or  if  it 

is  rejected  fVom  the  body  as  useless  or  harmf\il,  as  in  the  case  of  urine, 

it  is  distinguished  as  an  excretion. 

The  raucous  and  serous  membranes,  in  their  essential  structure  and 

function,  closely  resemble  glands,  and  these  produce  the  liquids  which 

habitually  bathe  their  surfaces,  the  mucus  and  serum,  likewise  known 

as  secretions. 

'Myia;  mycus;  pituitft;  lilenns.  ■  Gliina  ;  glandula;  aden. 
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Tha  larger  glands  are  more  or  less  visibly  isolated,  and  are  invested 
with  a  Sbro-connective  envelope  continuous  with  the  matrix  of  the 
gland.  The  email  glands,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  generally 
embedded  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  mucous  membranes  and  in  the 
dermis  or  subcutaneouB  connective  tissue. 

Id  general  structure  the  gUnds  consist  of  a  tube,  or  duct,  which 
is  simple  or  branched,  defined  by  a  membrana  propria  lined  by  an 
epithelium,  and  sustained  by  a  matrix  of  fibro-connective  tissue 
with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  DitTerence  in  the  struc- 
ture of  moat  glands  chiefly  depends  on  the  extent  and  arrangement  of 
the  constituent  tubes  and  the  character  of  the  epithelium.  The  tubes 
may  be  simple  or  branched,  of  variable  length,  straight,  tortuous,  or 
convoluted,  and  commencing  in  the  tubular  form,  or  in  that  of  a  club- 
shaped  or  more  distinct  rounded  polyhedral  sac,  called  a  follicle,  or 
an  alveolus.'  A  gland  consisting  of  a  single  tube  of  variable  length 
and  arrangement  is  called  a  simple  gland,  while  those  which  have 
their  duct  more  or  less  branched  are  called  compound  glands.  In 
the  latter  all  the  branches  or  tubes  are  likewise  named  ducts,  and  the 
terminal  tube  or  outlet  is  the  principal  duct.     When  the  ducts  com- 

FiG.  182  Fio.  188.  FiO.  184. 
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mence  in  the  tubular  form  and  so  continue  throughout  the  glands  are 
named  tubular  glands,  and  when  they  commence  in  follicles  they 
are  distinguished  as  follicular  glands.  The  distinction  is  not  always 
well  marked,  for  the  commencing  tubes  of  a  gland  may  be  variably 
expanded,  and  thus  the  two  kinds  of  glands  may  merge  into  one 
another.  Hany  of  the  compound  follicular  glands  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  branching  ducts  and  commencing  follicles  resemble  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  whence  ftom  the  word  raceme,  meaning  a  bunch  or 
cluster,  they  are  called  racemose  glands ;  and  a  large  gland  of  this 
kind  differs  from  a  small  one,  just  as  a  largo  cluster  of  grapes  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  small  ones.  The  likeness  is  more  complete 
to  a  bunch  of  raisins;   for  the  follicles  of  the  racemose  glands  are 


'  Polliculua ;  sacculus. 
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compressed  together  in  the  least  possible  space,  but  are  more  or  less 
separated  by  the  matrix  of  connective  tissue  with  blood-vessels.  The 
compound  glands  are  more  or  less  subdivided  into  small  portions  distin- 
guished as  lobules,*  and  more  or  less  distinct  collections  of  these  form 
larger  divisions,  or  lobes.  The  lobules  consist  of  groups  of  follicles 
or  the  commencing  tubes  of  the  racemose  gland  connected  together  by 
the  ducte  aod  the  connective-tissue  matrix  with  the  blood-vessels. 


Fio.  1 
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Fig.  lie.  Glahd  op  cohplsx  tosh,  vboM  unngement  rcaemblei  that  or  &  bunch  of  gmpciL 
1.  duct ;  %  bnnchea  commendng  In  IbllideB :  3,  branch  of  anoUier  lobule. 

fig.  187.  Gluid  or  cohflex  ciiabaoteb,  In  which  the  tubei  auailomoM,  and  ihui  rbnn  a  net- 
work.   1,  duct;  2,  net-woikor  tubes. 

The  epithelium  of  glands  is  always  continuous  at  the  mouth  of  the 
duct  with  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  other  surface  on  which  it 
opens.  In  the  simple  tubular  glands,  as  those  of  the  intestines,  the 
lining  epithelium  throughout  is  columnar,  and  not  different  in  appear- 
ance from  that  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  which  it  ia  continuous. 
In  the  gastric  tubular  glands,  both  simple  and  compound,  the  epithelium 
is  likewise  columnar,  but  in  some  of  them  larger  polyhedral  cells  are 
intermingled  or  occupy  the  deeper  recesses.  In  the  racemose  glands 
the  follicles  are  occupied  by  a  layer  of  polyhedral  cells,  which  usually 
fill  the  follicles,  and  are  regarded  as  the  peculiar  glandular  epithelium, 
or  secreting  cells.  The  larger  ducts  are  lined  by  a  distinct  columnar 
epithelium,  which  in  the  smallest  ones,  directly  communicating  with 
the  follicles,  is  of  a  transitional  character.  The  principal  ducts  of  the 
large  racemose  glands  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  commonly 
with  a  columnar  epithelium  continuous  with  that  of  the  smaller  ducts, 
and  with  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  on  which  they  open. 

The  membrana  propria  of  the  glandular  ducts  and  their  com- 
mencing tubes  and  follicles,  of  variable  thickness  and  distinctness,  is 
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Oflually  composed  of  a  delicate,  limiting  basement  membrane,  appar- 
ently homogeneous  or  consisting  of  flat  cells,  and  strengthened  with 
more  or  lees  connective  tissue,  which  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  skin,  appears  alone  to  be  present.  In  the  coiled  tube 
of  the  sweat-glands  it  is  distinguished  by  containing  a  thin  stratum  of 
longitudinal,  unstriped  muscuUr  fibres. 

The  more  essential  glandular  structure  is  embedded  in  a  connective- 
tissue  matrix  traversed  by  blood-vessels,  which  communicate  with  cap- 
illary nets  enclosing  the  gUndular  tubes  and  follicles,  and  separated 
from  their  epithelium  by  the  membrana  propria. 

The  glands  are  richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  which,  for  the  most  part,  accompany  one  another  in  the  course 
of  the  ducts,  the  blood-vessels  to  communicate  with  capillary  nets,  and 
the  lymphatics  with  interspaces  of  the  connective-tissue  matrix  between 
the  tubes  and  follicles  of  the  glands.  In  the  salivary  glands  it  is  stated 
that  the  nerves  have  been  traced  to  be  in  direct  connection  with  the 
secreting  cells. 

The  numerous  true  glands  of  the  intestines,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  simple  tubular  glands,  and  many  of  the  gastric  glands  are  of  the 
same  character,  while  others  more  or  less  divided  are  compound  tubu- 
lar glands.  The  glands  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  uterus  are 
also  simple  tubular  glands.  Many  of  these  tubular  glands  by  expan- 
sion in  a  club-like  manner  approximate  the  more  distinct  follicular 
glands.  The  sweat-glands  in  general  are  simple  tubular  glands,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  their  tube,  which  is  coiled  into 
a  mass  in  the  body  of  the  gland,  whence  they  are  sometimes  distin- 
guished as  convoluted  glands. 

To  the  lai^est  compound  follicular  or  racemose  glands  belong  the 
pancreas,  the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  mammary  glands.    The  smallest 
are  very  numerous,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  embedded  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  and  dermis.   These  are  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  trachea,  and  bron- 
chi, the  duodenal   glands,  the   prostate  pio.  igg. 
and   suburethral   glands,   the  palpebral 
glands,  and  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
skin. 

The  testicles  are  compound  tubular 
glands,  remarkable  for  the  great  and  very 
conspicuous  length  and  convoluted  con- 
dition of  their  branching  tubular  struc- 
ture. The  commencing  tubules  possess 
few  branches  of  great  length  closely 
convoluted  into  elongated,  pyramidal 
lobules.  The  membrana  propria,  defined 
by  a  basement  membrane  of  flat  cells,  is  lined  by  a  stratified  poly- 
hedral epithelium,  while  the  hirger  ducts,  also  greatly  convoluted,  are 
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lined  by  a  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  and  the  main  duct,  or  vas 
deferens,  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane  with  a  plain  columnar  epi- 
thelium. 

The  kidneys  are  compound  tubular  glands  of  peculiar  character, 
especially  in  the  arrangement  of  their  constituent  tubes  and  blood- 
vessels. Their  numerous  long,  branching  tubes  commence  each  in  a 
spherical  sac,  which  is  doubly  reflected  around  a  tuft  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels and  is  lined  by  a  pavement  epithelium.  The  constituent  lobules 
and  lobes  of  the  kidney  are  compactly  united ;  and  the  larger  tubes  ab- 
ruptly end,  on  the  summits  of  the  lobes,  in  the  divisions  of  a  common 
receptacle,  the  peMa  of  the  kidney  narrowing  to  the  ureter,  which 
corresponds  with  the  principal  duct  of  glands  in  generaL 

The  liver,  a  huge  glandular  organ,  ts  also  peculiar,  especially  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  secretory  cells  and  their  relation  with  the  ducts. 
The  substance  of  the  liver  is  composed  of  little  polyhedral  lobules' 
compactly  united  together,  and  in  some  animals,  as,  for  example,  the 
hog,  much  more  distinct  than  in  man.  The  lobules  are  composed  of 
the  secretory  cells,  a  polyhedral  epithelium,  arranged  in  a  sponge-like 
intertexture,  with  the  interspaces  occupied  by  a  corresponding  arrange- 
ment of  the  capillary  blood-vesselB.  The  ducts  commence  in  an  inter- 
texture of  caoaliculi,  the  biUary  capillaries,*  which  run  among  and 
between  the  secretory  coils,  and  communicate  in  the  intervals  of  the 
lobules  with  larger  passages,  the  interlobular  ducts.  These  anasto- 
mose with  one  another  and  converge  into  the  main  ducts,  which  in 
their  course  fVom  the  Hver  accompany  the  chief  vessels  which  supply 
the  organ.  The  biliary  capillaries  are  variously  regarded  as  tubes  of 
homogeneous  membrana  propria  or  as  mere  intercellular  passages. 
The  smallc!«t  ducts  in  which  the  latter  open  have  a  pavement  epithe- 
lium, which  gi-adually  assumes  the  columnar  form  in  the  larger  ducts. 
The  largest  ducts  are  lined  by  a  distinct  mucous  membrane  with  a 
columnar  epithelium,  and  provided  with  numerous  minute  racemose 
glandn. 

I  Acini.  '  Fori  bilUrii ;  radicles  or  the  bile-ducls. 
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THE    NECK,  THORAX,  AUXi   ABDOMEN. 

THE  NECK. 

Thk  neck'  forma  the  short,  thick,  cylindrical  column  uniting  the 
head  with  the  cheat.  In  ib>nt,  it  is  bounded  above  by  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  defined  by  the  base  of  the  mandible,  and  below  by  the  breast, 
fVom  which  it  is  defined  by  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  the 
clavicles.  Behind,  it  extends  on  the  lower  part  of  the  occiput,  and  ia 
continuous  with  the  back  of  the  chest  below.  At  the  sides,  it  extends 
from  the  ear  to  the  shoulder.  Near  its  middle  in  front,  in  the  adult 
male,  is  a  conspicuous  prominence,  Adam's  apple,'  produced  by  the 
projection  of  the  larynx,  which  is  not  prominent  in  the  female  nor  in 
the  boy  before  puberty.  Immediately  above  the  larynx  is  the  hyoid 
bone,  which  may  be  readily  felt  externally.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
neck,  immediately  above  the  sternum,  is  a  depression,  the  jugular 
fossa,  within  which  is  the  trachea  as  it  descends  from  the  neck  into 
the  chest.  Farther  out,  above  the  clavicle,  is  another  depression,  the 
supraclavicular  fossa,  within  which  lie  the  axillary  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  as  they  escape  from  the  chest  into  the  armpit. 

The  bony  axis  of  the  neck  is  formed  by  the  cervical  vertebra, 
which  are  enclosed  behind  and  laterally  by  a  thick  mass  of  muscles. 
In  front  of  the  vertebree  in  succession  from  above  are  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus ;  in  advance  of  these  the  mouth,  tongue,  hyoid  bone,  larynx, 
and  trachea,  with  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  supra-  and  infrahyoid 
muscles;  and  at  the  sides  of  all  these  are  the  great  cervical  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics  and  nerves,  and  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The 
skin  of  the  neck,  thinner  in  front,  is  loosely  attached  by  the  superficial 
fascia  to  the  deep  fhscia  and  subjacent  parts,  and  is  readily  raised  in 
folds.  A  thin,  superficial  muscle,  the  platysma,  occupies  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  and  in  aged  people  by  its  anterior  border  forms  with  the 
skin  a  conspicuous  fold  descending  from  the  chin. 

THE  THOKAS. 
The  thorax,  or  chest,'  comprises  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of 
the  body  below  the  neck,  and  consists  of  the  skeleton  chest  with  its 
appropriate  muscles  covered  by  the  skin.     With  the  intercostal  spaces 

■Collum;  cervix.  'Pomum  Adami;  nodue  gvtturis. 

*  Pectus ;  botorn  ;  breast 
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occupied  by  the  corresponding  musclea  its  front  part  is  mainly  covered 
by  the  pectoral  muscles,  extending  outwardly  along  the  clavicle  to  the 
arm  and  forming  the  thick  anterior  border  of  the  axilla,  or  armpit. 
In  the  median  line,  between  the  greater  pectoral  muscles,  it  is  elightly 
depreseed,  as  the  sternal  groove,  in  which  the  Btemum  ia  aubcuta- 
neoue.  The  groove  expands  bolow,  and  over  the  ensiform  process,  be- 
tween the  seventh  costal  cartilages,  is  still  more  depressed,  as  the 
infraBtemal  fossa,  or  pit  of  the  stomach.'  To  the  outer  side  of 
the  pectorals  the  ribs  are  covered  by  the  great  serratus  muscle,  and 
below,  in  tmat  and  at  the  side,  are  covered  by  the  abdominal  rectus 
and  external  oblique  muscles.  Behind  the  chest  are  the  dorsal  exten- 
sors, the  supra-  and  infraaerratus,  the  rhomboid,  trapezius,  and  latisei- 
mus  musclea.  The  latter,  as  it  ascends,  lies  on  the  great  serratus,  and 
with  the  greater  teres  muscle  forms  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla. 

The  interior  of  the  chest  forms  the  thoracic  cavity  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  dia- 
phragm, which,  from  its  deeply-vaulted  character,  rises  high  up  in  the 
chest ;  on  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  and  rib 
on  the  right,  and  of  the  sixth  on  the  left  side. 

The  thoracic  cavity'  ie  chiefly  occupied  by  the  lungs  and  heart, 
the  former  on  each  aide  invested  with  a  membrane,  the  pleura,  and  the 
latter  intermediate,  and  enclosed  in  a  membranous  pouch,  the  pericar- 
dium, situated  between  the  two  pleurse.  The  parietal  portions  of  the 
latter,  where  contiguous,  form  a  fore  and  aft  partition  to  the  thoracic 
cavity,  called  the  mediastinum,*  while  the  different  spaces  it  in- 
cludes are  distinguished  as  the  anterior,  middle,  posterior,  and  superior 
mediastina. 

The  anterior  mediastinum  *  is  formed  by  the  two  pleurse  reflected 
from  the  front  of  the  pericardium  to  the  hack  of  the  sternum.  Its 
upper  half  is  narrow  where  the  pleuro)  nearly  come  into  contact,  hut 
it  is  wider  below  where  the  left  pleura  recedes  from  its  follow,  and 
leaves  a  space  which  ia  bounded  behind  by  the  pericardium  and  in 
front  by  the  sternum,  with  the  flfth,  sixth,  and  a  portion  of  the  seventh 
costal  cartilages  of  the  left  aide,  and  the  eternal  triangular  muscle. 

The  middle  mediastinum*  is  the  capacioua  central  portion  of  the 
whole  mediastinum,  containing  the  heart  with  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  aorta,  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  lower  half  of 
the  superior  cava,  all  included  in  the  pericardium,  together  with  the 
phrenic  nerves,  arch  of  the  azygos  vein,  and  roots  of  the  lungs,  with 
the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 

The  posterior  mediastinum,'  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the 


'  Scrobiculus  cordis;  antecardium.  '  Cavum  thoracis. 

•  Septum  OT  djssepi  men  turn  thoracis. 

•  Cavum  mediaatini  antenus ;  m.  pectorale.  '  C.  mediaatini  medium- 

•  C.  mediastini  postcriiu ;  m.  dorsale. 
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plourffi  IVom  the  pericardium  backward  to  the  sides  of  the  spine,  from 
the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra  downward,  coDtains  the  dcBCending  por- 
tion of  the  thoracic  aorta,  the  (esophagus  with  the  vagus  nerves,  the 
asygos  and  hemiazygos  veins,  the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  posterior 
mediastinal  lymphatic  glands, 

Fio.  189. 


Viiw  or  TBI  PDaTEHiOH  HEDIABTINDU.  knd  of  the  lunge.  1,  poeMrlor  medlaMtnum.  bounded 
literally  b;  tlie  pleQis ;  %  lower  border  of  the  costal  pleura;  3,  outline  iudlotlag  the  lower  limit 
or  the  pleural  cavity:  4,  pleur*  coverlog  the  dUphragm;  6,  upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung:  S. 
loner  lobe;  >,  Onure  leparBtlug  the  lobes;  a,  middle  lobe:  9,  pharynx;  10,  Its  lower  llmtl; 
11,  (ewpbagui;  12,  Iboraclc  aorta,  giving  off  Intercostal  arterlei;  13,  lonomlnale  artery,  dlvldlni 
into  the  right  common  carotid  and  aubclBTlan  arteries;  14,  left  inbclarlan  arter;;  IS,  left  com- 
mon carotid  artery  and  the  accompanying  Internal  Jugular  vein;  IS,  aiygos  tbId;  IT,  beml- 
aiygosveln;  18.  thoracic  ducL 

The  superior  mediastinum '  ie  the  space  between  the  pleune  from 
above  the  pericardium,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  presternum 
and  fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  extending  through  the  upper  aperture  of 
the  thorax  into  the  root  of  the  neck.  It  contains  the  trachea,  the 
(esophagus,  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  with  the  innomi- 
nate and  left  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  the  innominate  veins  and 
upper  portion  of  the  superior  cava,  the  phrenic,  vagus,  left  recurrent 
larjTigeal  and  cardiac  nerves,  the  cardiac  Ijnnphatic  glands,  and  re- 
mains of  the  thymus  gland. 


'  C.  mediiuitini  eu  peri  us. 
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THE  ABDOMEN. 


The  abdomen,  or  belly,'  is  that  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  body 
included  between  the  chest  and  pelvis,  enclosing  a  large  cavity  which 
contains  the  digestive  and  urinary  organs  and  part  of  thoee  of  the 
generative  apparatus.    Su- 
^"'-  '^  perfieially,  its   limits   are 

considered  to  be  the  infe- 
rior margin  of  the  thorax 
above,  and  the  pubis, 
groin,  and  iliac  crest  on 
each  side  below;  but  the 
abdominal  cavity  consid- 
erably exceeds  these  lim- 
its, as  it  includes  the  pel- 
vic cavity  and  ascends 
within  the  chest,  where  it 
is  bounded  by  the  deeply- 
vaulted  diaphragm,  which 
separates  it  from  the  tho- 
racic cavity.  In  the  skel- 
eton it  corresponds  with 
the  great  vacuity  between 
the  thorax  and  pelvis  with 
the  lumbar  vertebne  be- 
hind. Its  surrounding 
RFTMN^'^THLS^B'^^invE^^m^^'The.'o^lu^^^  wall  is  composed  of  ap- 
IndlcatelberegloDS of  the  abdomen,  a.  eplgnslric  region;  propriate  muscles  and 
b. bypocbondriftc  region*;  c,  umblllc*!  region  i  d,  luinhir    p        .        .         ,1  ..■      .. 

«».•.:  .,hn>or«inDro!ion;/.mKn,«,™.  i.fi.„.f   faioiiii,  together  with  the 

the  abdominal  wall  turned  aidde;  2.  S.  k-R  and  right  lob«  skin.      Near   its  Centre    in 

Of  Ihe  llTer;  <- ftiDdiu  of  the  gall-blBdder;  5.  round  Ilea-  a .     ._    ,._ t.:ii_    _ 

mentoftheUv;r;8,partorthe,n,^n«,migamentofQ.e  '^™'"    '«   t**®    UmblllCUS, 

Uver:  T.  S.atomBcb:  9,  conunenccment  of  the  duodeDumi  or  navel,  the  cicatrix  re- 

"Tr.iJiSrm";iSririi."S' »i™;^  mining  from  the  attach- 

tiwuverae  colon  1  IT.  deaceodlng  colon ;  IS,  sigmoid  Bei<  ment  of  the  UmbiUcal  COrd 
nn;  19.  epiploic  appenda««;  20,  folds  Indicating  Ibe  ^f  (Jig  foetus.  It  IS  SOme- 
ooane  of  Che  remalna  of  the  uracbua  and  umbilical  ar-       ,  .   ,  ,       - 

taHe.;2i,diapbn«ni.  what    vanablc    in    exact 

position,  but  is  always 
below  the  middle  line  between  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  pubes, 
and  generally  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  iliac  crests. 

(For  a  description  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls,  see 
page  270.) 

For  convenient  reference  in  speaking  of  the  position  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  in  divided  into  regions.  This  is 
done  by  drawing  two  parallel  linos  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  lateral 

'  Venter;  goster;  paunch. 
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margin  of  the  thorax  and  the  highest  point  of  the  iliac  crest  on  each 
side,  while  two  other  IJnee  are  drawn  to  intersect  the  former  aacending 
vertically  from  the  middle  of  the  groin  on  each  side.  The  lines  thus 
divide  the  abdomen  into  nine  regions,  of  which  the  intermediate  three, 
from  above  downward,  are  the  epigastric,'  umbilical,'  and  hypo- 
gastric* regions,  and  the  others  are  the  right  and  left  hypochon- 
driac,' lumbar,*  and  iltac*  regions.  The  position  within  the  pubes 
is  also  called  the  pubic  region,  that  within  the  groin  on  each  side 
the  inguinal  region,  and  that  within  the  pelvis  the  pelvic  region. 

The  hypochondriac,  epigastric,  and  hypogastric  regions  are  often 
more  briefly  named  each  as  the  hypochondrium,  the  epigastrium, 
and  the  hypogastrium.  Most  of  the  viscera  are  more  or  leua  mova- 
ble, and  therefore  variable  in  exact  position  according  to  the  move- 
ments to  which  they  are  subjected  in  respiration,  the  passage  of  the 
contents  of  the  bowels,  or  otherwise,  but  ordinarily  they  occupy  the 
regions  as  follows : 

The  stomach  occupies  the  left  hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions. 

The  duodenum  occupies  the  epigastric  and  umbilical  regions,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  small  intestine  and  mesentery  occupy  the  umbilical, 
hypogastric,  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  lumbar  and  iliac  regions. 

The  head  of  the  colon  occupies  the  right  iliac  region,  and  the  rest 
of  the  gut  ascends  through  the  right  lumbar  into  the  right  hypochon- 
driac region ;  thence  arches  through  the  umbilical  into  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region,  and  descends  through  the  left  lumbar  into  the  left 
iliac  region,  where  it  forms  its  sigmoid  flexure  and  ends  in  the  rectum, 
which  occupies  the  back  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity. 

The  liver  occupies  the  right  hypochondriac,  epigastric,  and  a  little 
portion  of  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  The  gall-bladder  is  in  the 
epigastric  region. 

The  pancreas  occupies  the  epigastric  extending  into  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region. 

The  spleen  lies  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region  and  slightly  in  the 
epigastric  region. 

The  kidneys  occupy  the  lumbar  regions,  with  adjacent  portions 
of  the  umbilical,  epigastric,  and  hypochondriac  regions. 

The  suprarenal  bodies  are  in  the  epigastric  region. 

The  urinary  bladder  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and 
in  the  distended  condition  rises  into  the  hypogastric  region. 

The  uterus  and  vagina  occupy  a  position  between  the  bladder  and 
rectum  in  the  pelvic  cavity. 


■  Regio  epigutrica,  cardiacft,  or  stomticbica. 

'  R.  umbilicalis,  gutrica,  or  mesogattrica ;  meEogastrium. 

'  R.  hjpogBitrica ;  venter  parvus  or  imuB, 

*  R.  faypochondriaca  or  Bubcartilaginea. 

'  R.  lumbaiia or  lumbalU ;  lumbi;  leadis;  loins;  flanks;  rein» 
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THE  PKBITONEtlM. 
The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ia  liaed  throughout  by  a  aerous  mem- 
brane, the  peritoneum,'  which  is  reflected  from  behind  and  above 
upon  the  ditTerent  viscera,  bo  aa  to  give  them  an  investment  and  attach 
them  by  folds,  which  serve  to  retain  them  in  position  and  give  passage 
to  their  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  peritoneum  is  the  moat  extensive  of  the  serous  membranes,  and 
jijg  jgj  isastrong.uncolored,  transparent 

membrane  attached  to  the  subja- 
cent structures  by  areolar  tissue. 
Its  free  surface  is  smooth,  moist, 
and  shining,  and  is  provided  with 
a  pavement  epithelium.  The 
parietal  portion,*  or  that  lining 
tbe  abdominal  cavity,  is  thickest, 
and  is  closely  attached  to  ai^a- 
cent  fascise  and  muscles,  more 
especially  along  the  linea  alba 
and  to  tbe  diaphragm,  and  ad- 
hering most  tightly  to  the  tendi- 
nous portion  of  the  latter.  The 
visceral  portion*  affords  a  more 
or  less  complete  investment  to 
the  organs  to  which  it  closely  and 
evenly  adheres,  forming  their  se- 
rous cout. 

Like  other  serous  membranes, 
the  peritoneum  forms  a  closed 
sac,  but  is  rendered  much  more 
complex  in  its  arrangement  from 
the  many  foldings  produced  by 
its  reflection  upon  the  viscera  it 
invests.  In  tracing  its  extension 
in  any  direction,  its  continuity 
everywhere  is  obvious.  Thus  pro- 
ceeding from   the  anterior  wall 


Duo 


SECTION  or  THE  ABDOMEN,  Ihe  pcrlKineu 
Milled  by  the  thick,  blick  line.    1,  u| 
meax  of  lh«  Mcrum',  2,  flnt  lumb&r  reilebm  3, 
thoracic  vertebns:    4.  dliphrrngm;    5,  llier;  6, 
nomsch:  l.tnosierse  colon;  8.  iro»ll  inlesline: 
9.  duodenum;  ]u.pancre45:  11.  rectom;  l2,Y%r 
glnaandulenu:  ia.uTlDBrT  bl&ddet;  H,  pubii; 
15,  greater  c»vH]f  of  the  perllonemo:  IB.  lemer 
caTllf :  17.  section  of  a  l*tenl  ligament  or  It 
liver ;  18.  g»Btro-hep«tio  omenmin :  the  »rTow  In- 
dicates the  communication,  at  the  right  border 
Of  the  Utter,  of  the  great  and  lesBerc&T 
peritoneum:   I».  great  omentum;  20, 
meMOolon:   21.    meienterr;    22.    recto-ulerlne 
pouch;  23,  vesi co-uterine  pouch;  24,  portion 

peritoneum  uuitig  the  anterior  vaii  of  the  ab-  of  the  abdomen  outwardly,  it 
*'""™-  reaches   the   ascending  and   de- 

scending colon,  invests  these  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  and  passes  in- 
ward over  the  kidneys  to  the  spine,  where  it  produces  the  mesentery, 
a  wide-spreading  fold,  which  invests  the  whole  length  of  tbe  jejunum 
and  ileum.     In  the  right  iliac  region  it  invests  the  commencement  of 

*  Lamina  pimelslU  ur  externa. 
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the  ciecuin  and  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  in  the  left  iliac  region  the 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  forming  its  broad  fold,  the  mesocolon. 
Descending  from  the  mesentery  and  colon  on  each  side,  the  peritoneum 
enters  the  pelvia,  invests  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  and  is  thence 
reflected  on  the  bladder,  forming  between  them  the  recto-vesical 
pouch.  From  the  summit  of  the  bladder  it  is  reflected  to  the  front 
of  the  abdomen,  producing,  in  the  pubic  and  inguinal  regiooe,  alight 
folds  on  the  remains  of  the  urschus  and  on  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the 
foetus.  In  the  female  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  rectum  to 
the  upper  pari  of  the  vagina  and  thence  over  the  uterus,  from  which  it 
proceeds  to  the  bladder.  It  thus  forms  two  pouches,  the  recto-uterine 
and  the  vesico- uterine ;  and  between  the  sides  of  the  uterus  and  the 
sides  of  the  pelvic  cavity  it  forme  two  additional  folds,  the  broad  liga- 
ments of  the  uterus. 

Above  the  mesentery  the  peritoneum  forms  the  transverse  meso- 
colon, a  broad  fold  which  encloses  the  transverse  colon  and  is  continuous 
on  each  side  with  the  ascending  and  descending  mesocolon,  below  with 
the  mesentery,  and  above  with  the  great  omentum. 

Following  the  extension  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  front  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  it  spreads  over  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  thence  descends  and  invests  the  liver,  stomach,  and  spleen,  and 
forms  between  them  their  ligaments.  From  the  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver  it  descends,  as  the  small  omentum,  to  the  small  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  whence  it  completely  invests  the  organ  and  departs  from 
its  great  curvature  as  the  great  omentum.  This  descends  like  an 
apron  in  front  of  the  bowels,  doubles  on  itself,  and  ascends  to  join 
the  transverse  colon  and  mesocolon,  on  which  it  continues  upward 
to  the  pancreas,  where  its  layers  separate,  one  to  go  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  liver,  the  other  to  turn  downward  and  become  continuous 
with  the  upper  layer  of  the  mesocolon.  From  the  fundus  of  the 
stomach  the  peritoneum  proceeds  as  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  to  the 
hilus  of  the  spleen,  and  thence  is  continuous  with  the  investment  of 
this  organ. 

The  peritoneum  forms  the  following  processes,  folds,  or  doublings 
of  the  membrane,  which  serve  as  attachments  for  the  viscera,  and  often 
as  convenient  means  for  the  passage  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  to  and 
from  the  organs: 

The  suspensory,  coronary,  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  liver. 

The  hepatico-renal  and  hepatico-colic  ligaments. 

The  phrenico-splenic,  phreni co-gastric,  and  phrenic<HX>lic  ligaments. 

The  small  and  great  omentum. 

The  mesentery,  mesocolon,  and  mesorectum. 

The  recto-vesical  folds  of  the  male, 

The  recto-uterine  and  vesico-uterine  folds  and  the  broad  ligaments 
of  the  uterus. 

The  suspensory  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 
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The  suspensory  ligament '  of  the  liver  is  a  strong  fold  of  the 
peritoneum,  which  extends  from  the  median  line  of  the  diaphragm  to 
the  liver,  between  the  right  and  left  lobes,  and  thence  descending  is 
attached  along  the  linea  alba  to  the  umbilicus.  It  is  widest  at  the  an- 
terior notch  of  the  liver,  and  thence  diminishes  in  a  falciform  manner 
towards  the  posterior  notch,  in  front  of  which  its  two  layers  diverge 
as  the  fore  part  of  the  coronary  ligament.  The  anterior  portion  also 
narrows  in  its  descent  to  the  umbilicus,  and  enclosee  in  its  free  border 
the  round  ligament.  The  right  layer  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  is  reflected  from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  dia- 
phragm to  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  in  like 
manner  the  left  layer  is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  left  lobe. 
The  usual  position  of  the  ligament  is  not  vertical,  but  oblique,  its  left 
side  lying  on  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  its  right  side  in  contact  with 
the  diaphragm  and  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  free  border  of 
the  descending  portion  directed  to  the  right. 

The  lateral  ligamenta  are  transverse  folds  of  peritoneum  attAching 
the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  the  diaphragm.  The  right  lateral 
ligament*  forms  a  short  attachment  to  the  right  lobe,  its  two  layers 
starting  from  the  right  and  diverging  inwardly  fW>m  each  other,  the 
upper  layer  reflected  trom  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm  to  that 
of  the  livor,  and  continuous  with  the  fore  part  of  the  coronarj-  liga- 
ment ;  and  the  lower  layer  reflected  from  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
diaphragm  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  forming  the  lower 
part  of  the  coronary  ligament.  In  the  interval  of  the  two  layers, 
widening  from  the  right  to  the  posterior  notch  of  the  liver,  the  surtace 
of  the  right  lobe  is  devoid  of  the  serous  coat,  and  is  attached  to  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  diaphragm  by  connective  tissue.  The  left  lateral 
ligament,'  of  great«r  length  than  the  former,  is  a  close  peritoneal  fold, 
attaching  the  posterior  border  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  to  the  dia- 
phn^Tn,  extending  from  the  posterior  notch  of  the  former  outwardly 
in  front  of  the  termination  of  the  cesophagus.  It  is  continuous  in- 
wardly with  the  coronary  ligament.  Its  length  i>ermit8  more  mobility 
to  the  left  lobe  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  liver. 

The  coronary  ligament  *  is  not  a  distinct  structure,  and  is  variously 
described.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  attachment  of  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm  by  the  diverging  portions  of  the  suspensory  ligament  and 
the  intermediate  portions  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  including  the  inter- 
vening connectivo-tiasuo  attachment  of  the  two  organs. 

The  he  pat  i  CO- renal  ligament*  is  a  narrow  fold,  which  starts  be- 
neath the  liver  on  the  right  of  the  caudate  lobe,  and  descends  in  front 
of  the  right  suprarenal  body  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  correspond- 
ing kidney. 

'  Ligamentum  Biupensorium ;  broad  or  falciform  ligament 

'  L.  triangulftre  deitrum.  '  L.  t.  ainistram. 

;.  dexlrum  et  Binistrum.  '  Ligomentum  hepatico-renale. 
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The  hepatico-coltc  ligameat'  is  also  a  narrow,  crescentic  fold, 
which  descends  from  the  back  of  the  liver  on  the  right  of  the  gall- 
bladder to  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  oolon. 

The  phrenico- splenic  ligament'  is  a  short,  triangular  fold,  de- 
scending from  the  diaphragm  to  the  upper  end  of  the  spleen. 

The  phrenico-gastric  ligament '  is  also  a  short,  triangular  fold, 
which  descends  from  the  diaphragm  on  the  left  of  the  oesophagus  to 
the  f\iDdus  of  the  stomach. 

The  phrenico-colic  ligament  *  is  a  narrow,  strong  fold,  which  de- 
scends f)com  the  diaphragm  below  the  spleen  to  the  splenic  flexure  of 
the  colon. 

The  small  omentum,  or  gastro-hepatic  omentum,'  is  a  thin, 
transparent  doubling  of  the  peritoneum,  extending  between  the  trans- 
verse fissure  of  the  liver  and  the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
reaching  from  the  cardia  to  the  pylorus.  On  the  right  it  forms  a  free 
border,  which  extends  between  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  and 
the  commencement  of  the  duodenum,  and  encloses  the  vessels  ascend- 
ing to  the  former,  with  the  accompanying  ducts  and  nerves.  Behind 
it,  above,  lies  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver ;  and  on  the  left  a  fold  of  it 
descends  from  the  (esophagus  to  the  pancreas.  Between  its  layers  the 
coronary  blood-vessels  and  accompanying  lymphatics  and  nerves  run 
along  the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  free  border  of  the  email 
omentum  is  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  omental  foramen,*  bounded 
behind  by  the  inferior  cava,  above  by  the  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver,  and 
below  by  the  duodenum.  The  foramen  will  admit  the  finger,  and 
through  it  the  greater  portion  of  the  peritoneal  sac  communicates  and 
is  continuous  with  the  smaller  portion,  the  omental  sac.  This  ex- 
tends behind  the  stomach  into  the  great  omentum,  is  bounded  in  front 
by  the  small  omentum  and  its  extension  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach,  below  by  the  doubling  of  the  great  omentum,  and  behind  by 
the  ascending  layer  of  the  latter,  continuous  above  with  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  small  omentum. 

The  gaatro-splenic  omentum  ^  is  a  doubling  of  the  peritoneum, 
extending  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  to  the  hilus  of  the  spleen, 
continuous  above  with  the  phrenico-gastric  ligament,  and  below  with 
the  great  omentum.    It  encloses  the  short  gastric  vessels. 

The  great  omentum,  or  gastro<coltc  omentum,'  is  a  broad, 
double  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  which  falls  from  the  great  curvature  of 
the  stomach  in  front  of  the  intestines  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity ; 
occasionally  a  little  way  below  the  umbilicus,  and  sometimes  even  into 
the  pelvic  cavity.    It  extends  lower  on  the  lefr  than  on  the  right,  and 

'  L.  hepfttlco-colicum.  *  L.  phrenico-spleQicum. 

*  L.  phrenico-gaitricum.  •  L.  pleuro-colicum  or  coeto-oolicum. 

*  0.  rninug  or  gastro-hepsticum ;  smnll  epiploon. 

*  Fommen  of  Winslow ;  f.  Duvemeji  or  omenti  minoris. 

'  Ligamentum  gutro-Iieoale.  *  O.  majuB  or  gutn>«alicum  j  great  epiplooa. 
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in  fat  than  in  lean  people,  and  is  further  varied  by  the  elevation  or  de- 
preeaion  of  the  stomach.  It  is  squarish,  thin,  more  or  lees  cribriform, 
and  variably  loaded  with  an  irregular  net-work  of  dull-yellow  fat.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  Btomach  it  is  continuous  with  the  gastro-splenic 
omentum,  and  terminates  below  in  an  irregular  border.  It  consists  of 
four  layers  in  great  part  confluent  or  blended  together,  and  encloses  a 
space,  the  omental  sac.  Two  of  the  layers  descend  from  the  greater 
Gur\-ature  of  the  stomach  and  quickly  unite  in  a  single  lamina,  which 
continues  to  the  lower  border  of  the  omentum,  then  doubles  on  itself, 
and  ascends  behind,  blends  with  the  descending  portion,  and  again 
separates  to  become  attached  to  the  transverse  colon.  From  this  it 
goes  backward  attached  to  the  mesocolon,  and  ascends  in  fh)nt  of 
the  pancreas,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  original  layers,  of  which 
one  continues  upward  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  while  the 
other  turns  downward  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  upper  layer 
of  the  transverse  mesocolon.  The  great  omentum  thus  forms  the 
omental  sac,"  the  cavity  of  which 
Pro.  192.  [jgg   between   its   descending   and 

ascending  portions,  and  between 
the  transverse  colon  and  meso- 
colon behind,  and  the  back  of  the 
stomach  in  fVont,  and  communi- 
cates by  the  omental  foramen  with 
the  greater  pouch  of  the  perito- 
neum. Prior  to  birth  the  omeutal 
sac  is  entire  and  its  interior  tree; 
and  in  this  condition,  when  inflated, 
the  omentum  appears  as  a  large, 
thin,  transparent  pouch  protruding 
fty>m  between  the  stomach  and  the 

rHE  CDCEUE  or   THE    PiBno-  ,  ..,    ,  , 

mi8.  4,di«phr«giii:s,  liver;     transverse    colon.      Subsequently, 

■8,  stomach;  7.  traniyerae  colon;  B.  im»ll  In-      the    CaVltV   of    the    SaC     beloW   the 
t««tine;S.  duodenum:  lO.piEcreM;  15,greHler  .,.  ~    ,,  ,  ■ 

ciTilyof  the  peritoneum;  16.  lesser  caritj ;      position    of    the    COlon    beCOmeS    in 

17,  right  or  left  imierai  ligament:  18,  gMiro-     great    part    obliterated,   and    the 

herAtic  omentum;    10.  KTent   omentum;    SO,  ,.-><.  ,.i_     i_ 

w^vB»etn«««oion;2iTme«n»rr.  Omentum  in  ito  growth   becomes 

proportionately  much  attenuated 
and  is  rendered  cribriform  from  the  production  of  innumerable  holes 
in  the  membrane.  In  the  early  part  of  foetal  life  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  omentum  is  free  from  the  transverse  colon  and  mesocolon,  and 
ascends  over  them  to  the  position  of  the  pancreas,  where  it  divides 
into  the  two  component  layers  as  before  described.  The  great  omen- 
tum contains  more  or  less  fat,  which  is  proportioned  in  quantity  with 
the  condition  of  the  person ;  and  is  especially  collected  along  the 
course  of  the  vessels,  giving  to  the  omentum  a  striking  reticular  ap- 
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pearanee.  When  in  large  quantity  it  forme  irregular,  knotted  ridges 
pendent  fVom  the  omentum.  The  lower  portion  of  the  latter  is  a 
common  element  of  inguinal  hernia. 

While  there  are  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  great  omentum,  it  contains 
no  glands,  except  along  its  attachment  to  the  great  curvature  of  the 
stomach. 

Fw.  198. 


View  op  the  abdohihal  vieCEkA:  wJtb  the  Kraater  part  o[  the  mull  Inlatine  remoTsd, 
and  the  llv«r  and  itoiuach  tDmed  upward.  1.  under  BUrTace  of  the  llvei ;  2,  gall-bladder :  3. 
diaphragDi;  4, stomach,  poaterlor  lurAwe;  G,  caudate  lobe  or  the  liver;  6,  daodenum ;  7,  pan- 
crcu:  8,  ipleeu ;  9,  Jelunuin:  10,  Ileum;  II,  oecum;  12,  Termlfbrm  appendix;  IS,  aicending 
colon;  14. 14, tranaveme  colon;  15, descending colau ;  16,Blsmoid  Qeiure;  IT, rectum:  18. urinary 
bladder:  IR,  hepatic  artery,  glTlDg  off  pyloric,  hepatic,  pancTeatico-duodenal.  and  right  gastro- 
epiploic branches  1  aO,  gaitrlc  artery  lo  imall  curvature  of  the  Elomach;  21.  splenic  aileiy;  22. 
auperior  meaenleilc  veaaeta ;  23,24,  cut  edge  or  the  meeentery  between  the  divided  ends  of  the 
MuDum  and  ileum. 

The  mesentery'  is  the  most  extensive  and  strongest  of  the  peri- 
toneal folds,  and  encloses  and  suspends  the  entire  small  intestine,  except 
the  duodenum.  Its  upper  border,  called  the  root  of  the  mesentery,* 
about  six  inches  long,  is  attached  obliquely  across  the  spine  in  front  of 
the  great  veasela,  from  the  left  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  to  the 
right  eacro-iliac  articulation.    From  the  root  it  rapidly  expands  down- 
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ward  and  forward  in  a  fan-like  and  ruffled  manner,  and  at  its  distal 
border  encloses  the  whole  length  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum,  while  at 
its  widest  part  it  is  from  four  to  six  inches.  It  is  continuous  above 
with  the  transverse  mesocolon,  on  each  side  with  the  ascending  and 
descending  portions  of  the  latter,  and  below  extends  towards  the 
promontory  of  tbe  sacrum.  It  consists  of  two  layers  directed  right 
and  left  and  united  by  a  considerable  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  which  is 
traversed  by  the  superior  mesenteric  blood-vessels,  numerous  lymphatics, 
and  nerves,  and  also  contains  many  lymphatic  glands.  It  fhrther  con- 
tains a  variable  quantity  of  t&t  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the 
individual,  sometimes  in  fat  persons  causing  the  mesentery  to  be  a 
half-inch  or  more  in  thickness. 

The  mesocolon  comprehends  the  peritoneal  attachment  of  the 
colon  to  the  adjacent  abdominal  wall,  almost  completely  encircles  the 
small  intestine  and  mesentery,  and  is  inwardly  continuous  with  the 
root  of  the  latter.  The  ascending  mesocolon'  is  commonly  very 
short,  and  incompletely  invests  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  colon, 
which  is  not  covered  by  it  behind.  It  invests  the  commencement  of 
the  ciecum  and  its  vermiform  appendix,  and  furnishes  this  with  a  fold 
connected  with  the  inner  side  of  the  former.  The  transverse  meso- 
colon' is  attached  across  tbe  abdomen  opposite  the  pancreas,  inclining 
downward  on  each  side,  and  completely  invests  the  transverse  colon  at 
its  fore  part.  It  is  shortest  at  the  extremities,  where  it  attaches  the 
hepatic  and  splenic  flexures  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  widens  to  the  middle,  where  it  is  about  four  inches  in  length,  and 
permits  free  downward  and  upward  movement  of  the  transverse  arch 
of  the  colon.  It  is  formed  by  two  peritoneal  layers,  which  enclose  the 
latter,  and  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  close  adherence  of  the  as- 
cending portion  of  the  great  omentum.  Tbe  descending  mesocolon,* 
continuous  with  the  former  and  commencing  above  with  the  phrenico- 
eolic  ligament,  like  that  of  the  right  side,  gives  an  imperfect  investment 
to  the  descending  colon.  In  the  left  iliac  region  the  mesocolon  fVom 
extreme  shortness  above  gradually  extends  in  a  broad  fold,  which  con- 
forms to  and  completely  invests  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  tbe  colon.  Be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  mesocolon  and  tbeir  attachments  are  the  colic 
and  sigmoid  branches  of  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  blood- 
vessels, together  with  their  accompanying  lymphatic  vessels  and  numer- 
ous glands  and  nerves  of  the  colon. 

The  broad  mesocolon  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  gradually 
subsides  below  into  tbe  mesorectum,  which  is  short,  directed  obliquely 
to  the  right,  and  attaches  the  rectum  to  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  It 
almost  completely  invests  the  commencement  of  the  rectum,  but  in  its 
farther  descent  gradually  retires  from  behind,  covering  the  rectum 
at  the  sides  and  in  front,  and  finally  only  in  the  latter  position,  near 

'  M.  asceadeDs  or  deitrum.      '  H,  trsnsveisutn.      '  A£.  descendeni  c 
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tbe  middle  of  its  length,  wheDce  it  ia  reflected  on  the  bladder.  In 
thie  manner  is  formed  the  recto-vesical  pouch,  bounded  laterally 
by  the  lunate  recto-veaical  folds.'  Between  the  Uyers  of  the  meso- 
reetum  the  HUperior  hemorrhoidal  blood-veseels,  with  the  aecompanying 
lymphatics  and  nerres,  pursue  their  course  associated  with  lymphatic 
glands  and  more  or  less  fat. 

From  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder  the  peritoneum  ascends 
to  the  summit,  and  thonce  to  the  front  of  the  pelvis  and  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall.  Within  the  latter  it  produces  three  slight  folds,  the  sus- 
pensory ligaments  of  the  bladder,*  which  ascend  and  converge 
fW>m  the  pubic  and  inguinal  regions  to  the  umbilicus. 

In  the  female  the  lower  extension  of  the  mesorectum  is  reflected 
to  the  contiguous  upper  part  of  the  vagina  and  the  uterus,  forming  the 
recto-uterine  pouch,*  defined  hiterally  by  the  lunate  recto-uterine 
folds.*  Covering  the  uterus,  tbe  peritoneum  produces  on  each  side  a 
fold,  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  directed  to  the  side  of  the 
pelvic  cavity.  From  tbe  fVont  of  the  organ  it  is  reflected  upon  the 
bladder,  forming  the  vestco-uterine  pouch,  of  less  depth  than  the 
former,  and  defined  laterally  by  lunate  vesico-uterine  folds. 

*  Flics  recto-Tea ical«e  orBemi-lunnTes  Doiiglasii. 
I  Ligaments  suspenioria  vesim. 

*  Recto-Tagiaat  pouch  ;  poucb  of  DougUs. 
'  Flicn  recto-uteri  nEB 
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THE   AUMHNTABY  APPARATUS. 

This  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal,  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  or 
between  five  and  six  times  that  of  the  body,  extending  from  the  mouth 


VnitlCAL  SECnoH,  ANTniO-POeTEMOIILT.IXfOmNO  THK  CiVmra  OF  THE  SOai,  MQ 

ANDLABYMS.  1,  ovsl  cBrtUs^  Of  [hc  lell  iioelril ;  2.  trlangul&r  c&rtlUge:  S,  sepAcBtlon  between 
the  two;  4,  prolongalion  or  the  oval  canllsge&longtbe  column  of  the  no«e;  5.  aupeiioc  meatus  of 
tbe  Ooae:  e,  middle  meatus;  7,  Inferior  meBtua;  B,  sphenoidal  sinus:  9,  aicb  bounding  Ibeeoila- 
chian  lube:  10.  orifice  of  the  latter;  II,  Isleial  recess  of  tbe  pharyni;  12,  soft  palate,  ending  below 
in  the  UTDia;  13,  Testibule  of  tbe  mouth  between  the  lips  and  jaws;  u,  roof  of  the  moulh,  or 
hard  palate;  15,  communleatlon  of  the  eavlly  of  the  moulh  with  the  Teattbule;  Ifi,  loiignie:  17. 
fibrous  partition  In  the  median  line  of  the  latter:  18.  genlo-glossal  muscle;  19,  geoiobTold  mus- 
cle; 3). mylo-hyold  muivle:  21.  anterior  pillar  of  Die  palate;  22,  poit«rior  pillar  of  the  palate: 
28,  tonsU;  n,  gUnda  of  tbe  tongue;  2S,  fioor  of  the  (kucea;  26,  27,  pbaryni;  28,  cavity  of  the 
larynz:  2ft,  lenlrlcle  of  the  larynx:  30,  epiglollis;  3].byoid  bone;  S2,  3S.  thyroid  cartilage;  SI. 
thynvhyold  membrane :  S5,  36,  cricoid  cartilage ;  37,  rocal  membrane. 

to  the  anuH.  The  firet  portion  consisfa  of  the  mouth,  with  the  organs 
of  mastication,  including  the  teetb,  with  the  jaws  and  muscles  which 
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act  on  the  latter,  the  tongue,  and  the  salivary  glands.  The  second  por- 
tion consiaU  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  as  the  organs  of  swallow- 
ing ;  and  the  third  portion  consistB  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with 
the  pancreas  and  liver,  as  the  organa  of  digestion,  contained  within  the 
abdomen. 

THE  MOUTH. 

The  mouth '  is  included  by  the  lips,  cheeks,  palate,  and  floor,  and 
opens  behind  by  a  passage  named  the  fauces  into  the  pharynx,  or 
throat.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth '  is  lined  throughout  by  mucous 
membrane,  except  upon  the  teeth,  which,  when  closed  together,  divide 
the  cavity  into  two  portions,  the  outer  one  being  called  the  vestibule.' 
The  cavity  within  the  position  of  the  lower  jaw  is  occupied  by  the 
tongue,  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

The  lips  *  enclose  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,'  and  their  union  forms 
the  angles,  or  comers,*  of  the  mouth.  They  are  formed  by  the  oral 
sphincter  and  other  muscles  converging  to  the  orifice,  covered  by  the 
skin  outwardly,  merging  into  the  oral  mucous  membrane  inwardly. 
The  thin,  bright-red  skin  at  the  border  of  the  lips  adheres  directly  to  the 
oral  sphincter  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue  fVee  tVom  fat.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  numerous  minute  vascular  papillee,  which  are  embedded 
in  the  investing  epithelium ;  and  some  of  the  paptllfe  are  provided  with 
tactile  corpuscles.  Embedded  in  the  submucous  connective-tissue  layer 
of  the  lining  mucous  membrane  are  the  labial  glands,'  which  form 
an  almost  continuous  layer,  and  produce  a  more  or  loss  uneven  condition 
of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  that  may  be  felt  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
They  are  rounded,  polyhedral,  racemose  glands,  of  a  pinkish  color, 
secrete  mucus,  and  by  their  ducts  open  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Between  the  lips  and  the  jaws,  in  the  median  line,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane forms  a  little  fold,  the  labial  frsenum,*  which  connects  the  lip 
with  the  gum ;  the  upper  one  being  more  produced. 

The  cheeks*  have  a  nearly  similar  composition  to  the  lips,  the  fore 
part  having  for  its  basis  the  buccinator  and  contiguous  muscles,  and 
the  back  part  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  with  its  muscles,  all  covered 
by  the  skin  and  lined  by  the  oral  mucous  membrane.  Between  the 
buccinator  and  the  skin,  and  extending  backward  between  the  former 
and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  the  space  is  commonly  occupied  by 
more  or  less  soft  adipose  tissue,  the  disappearance  of  which  in  emacia- 
tion produces  the  "hollow  cheek."    Numerous  small  buccal  glands,'* 


>  Os ;  itoina. 

'  Caruni  oris ;  epatium  o 

•  Vestibulum. 

'Labia. 

'  Orificium,  apertura,  ri 

□a,  or  hiatus  oris. 

>  GiBDduls  labialoi. 

»  PriBDulura  Iftbii. 

■G«iisi  malm. 

"  Ulaadulte  buccalei. 
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like  tbe  labial  gl&nds,  are  embedded  in  the  submucoua  areolar  tiSBue  of 
the  cheek. 

Forming  the  inner  boundary  of  the  vestibule  of  the  mouth  are 
the  arching  alveolar  borders  of  tbe  jaws  supporting  the  teeth.  These 
borders  are  closely  iovestod  with  a  amootb,  dense,  and  highly -vascular 
mucous  membrane,  forming  the  ^ms.'  They  are  attached  by  firm 
connective  tiasue  to  the  periosteum  of  the  subjacent  bones.  Around 
the  neck  of  each  tooth  the  gum  forms  a  narrow  doubling,  or  collar, 
fVee  from  the  tooth. 

The  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth,*  comprises  two  portions,  the 
hard  and  soft  palate.  The  hard  palate,*  included  within  the  arch  of 
the  upper  jaw,  has  for  it«  foundation  the  inner  surtkce  of  the  alveolar 
border  and  the  palate  plates  of  the  maxills  and  palate  bones.  It  is 
deeply  vaulted,  but  is  much  reduced  in  old  age  by  tlie  loss  of  the  t«eth 
and  alveolar  border.  It  is  invested  with  a  firm  mucous  membrane,  con- 
tinuous with  the  adjacent  gum,  and  is  attached  by  a  dense  connective 
tissue  to  the  subjacent  periosteum,  along  the  alveolar  border  and  the 
median  line  of  the  palate.  The  intermediate  subjacent  space  on  each 
side  is  occupied  by  a  compact  layer  of  racemose  glands  embedded  in 
connective  tissue  closely  adherent  to  the  periosteum.  The  glandular 
layer  increases  in  thickness  behind,  and  extends  into  the  sot\  palate. 
The  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  transversely  rugose  at  its 
fore  part,  is  smooth  behind,  and  is  divided  by  a  feeble  median  ridge,  or 
raphe,  ending  in  a  little  papilla  beneath  tbe  incisive  foramen  immedi- 
ately behind  the  interval  of  the  middle  incisors.  Many  minute  aper- 
tures, the  orifices  of  the  palatine  glands,*  are  scattered  over  the 
surface,  the  larger  and  more  numerous  being  situated  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  soft  palate. 

Tbe  soft  palate'  is  a  movable  flap,  which  extends  from  the  hard 
palate  obliquely  downward  and  backward  between  the  mouth  and 
posterior  nares  into  the  pharynx.  The  lower  surface  is  concave  and 
smooth,  and  is  divided  in  the  median  line  by  a  continuation  of  the 
raphe  of  the  hard  palate.  Tbe  upper  surface  is  convex  and  some- 
what more  prominent  along  the  middle.  The  posterior  free  border 
is  prolonged  into  a  median,  blunt,  conical  process,  the  uvula,*  and  it 
curves  outward  on  each  side  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  pillar 
of  the  palate. 

The  soft  palate  is  invested  with  mucous  membrane,  continuous 
below  with  that  of  the  hard  palate  and  sides  of  the  fauces,  and  above 
with  that  of  the  posterior  nares.     Its  foundation  is  an  aponeurotic  and 

'Oingivto;  carniculft.  'Palatum;  fossa  palatina. 

*  Palatum  durum.  <  Glaoduln  palatins. 

*  Palatum  molle,  mobile,  or  pendulum;  velum  palati,  palatinum,  pendulum 
pnlati,  or  slaphyllnum ;  clau9trum  palflli ;  veil  of  the  palate. 

■Uva;  uvigem;  ilsphyle;  columella,  or  culumna  oris ;  sublingua;  palUe. 
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partially  fleshy  layer,  beneath  the  upper  surface,  pertaining  to  the  pal- 
atine muscles,  attached  to  the  palate  plates  of  the  palate  bones.  Below 
the  aponeurosis  is  a  thick  extension  of  the  glandular  layer  of  the  hard 
palate,  contmuous  on  the  two  sides  and  thinning  away  behind.  A 
thinner  layer  of  the  same  kind  of  glands  occupies  the  upper  part  of 
the  soft  palate.  The  uvula  is  formed  by  the  uvular  muscles  extending 
from  above  the  palatine  aponeurosis,  enclosed  by  a  softer  prolongation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  soft  palate. 

The  soft  palato  on  each  side  joins  the  triangular  niche  of  the  fouces, 
in  which  is  lodged  the  tonsil,  and  is  defined  in  front  and  behind  by  the 
pillars  of  the  palate.'  The  anterior  pillar  is  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  encltwing  the  palato-glossal  muscle,  starting  ft«m  the  base 
of  the  uvula  and  curving  trom  beneath  the  soft  palate  outward,  down- 
ward, and  forward  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  which  it  joins  about  its 
posterior  third.  The  posterior  pillar,  in  like  manner,  starts  from  the 
uvula  and  curves  outward  as  the  posterior  border  of  the  soft  palate^ 
and  continues  downward  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx.  It  encloses  the 
palato-pbaryngeal  muscle,  and  is  more  prominent  than  the  former. 

The  wedge-shaped  space  across  the  mouth  between  the  niches 
for  the  tonsils  constitutes  the  fauces,  or  passage-way,  fVom  the  mouth 
into  the  pharj-nx,  its  floor  being  formed  by  the  posterior  third  of  the 
tongue.  The  anterior  pillars  of  the  palate  together  form  the  ante- 
rior palatine  arch,  or  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,*  through  which 
may  be  seen  the  tonsil  on  each  side,  the  uvula  above,  and  behind  the 
posterior  palatine  arch.*  formed  by  the  posterior  pillars  of  tho 
palate. 

The  arteries  of  the  palate  are  the  superior  palatine  of  the  in- 
ternal maxillary  artery  and  the  inferior  palatine  of  the  facial  artery. 
Tbe  veins  from  the  superior  palatine  join  the  pterygoid  plexus,  and 
with  those  of  the  tonsil  join  the  inferior  palatine  of  the  facial  vein. 
The  lymphatics  proceed  to  the  side  of  the  fauces,  and  join  the  glands 
at  the  side  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  styloid  muscles.  The  nerves  are 
the  palatine  and  naso-palatine  branches  of  the  spheno-palatine  gan- 
glion. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  mainly  formed  by  the  muscles  included 
within  the  arch  of  the  mandible,  the  mylo-hyoid,  the  genio-hyoid,  and 
the  digastric  muscles,  together  with  the  attachment  of  those  of  the 
tongue,  which  lies  on  the  floor.  Its  free  surface  in  the  mouth  is  cov- 
ered by  the  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  the  lower  gum  and 
reflected  from  the  mandible  to  tbe  under  part  of  the  sides  and  tip  of  the 
tongue.  In  the  median  line  it  forms  a  narrow  fold,  the  lingual  frse- 
num,*  extended  between  the  symphysis  of  the  mandible  and  tbe  under 
part  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue.     Beneath  the  sides  of  the  latter  it  covers 

■  Half  arches  of  the  palate.  '  Areui  palatinuB  anticus. 

*  Arciu  paUtinue  puaticus.  *  Knenulum  or  vinculum  lingute. 
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the  sublingual  gland,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  ridge, 
between  the  mandible  and  the  attachment  of  the  tongue. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  for  the 
most  part  bright  red,  variee  in  thickness  and  firmnese  in  different  posi- 
tions. It  is  thicker  on  the  lips  and  cheeks  than  on  the  floor,  the  soft 
palate,  and  the  palatine  arches,  and  is  firmer  on  the  gums  and  hard  pal- 
ate than  elsewhere ;  the  difference  being  mainly  due  to  the  greater  or  less 
density  of  the  subjacent  connective-tissue  layer.  It  is  provided  with  a 
stratified  epithelium,  of  which  the  deepest  layer  consists  of  columnar 
colls,  the  succeeding  layers  of  larger  polyhedral  cells,  while  the  more 
superficial  layers  form  a  squamous  epithelium  of  broad,  flat  scales  over- 
lapping at  the  borders.  The  squamous  epithelium  varies  in  thickness 
in  different  positions,  and  proportioned  with  its  thickness  the  raucous 
membrane  appears  less  red  and  more  or  less  white.  The  subjacent 
mucosa  is  well  marked,  and  is  everywhere  provided  with  minute  con- 
ical papillie,  which  arc  mostly  buried  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  epithe- 
lium. At  the  borders  of  the  gums  and  on  the  rugose  fore  part  of  the 
hard  palate  they  are  more  numerous,  larger,  and  more  or  less  promi- 
nent. The  papilla:  are  processes  of  the  mucous  membrane  supplied 
with  nerves,  and  each  with  a  looped  capillary  blood-vessel. 

THE  GLANDS  OP  THE  MOUTH. 
Besides  the  special  salivary  glands,  whoso  ducts  open   into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  there  are  numerous  small  racemose  glands,  which 
are  situated  in  most  poei- 
^  "*        ■    ^  tions  embedded  in  the  sub- 

mucous layer  of  connective 
tissue  of  the  lining  mucous 
membrane  and  secrete  mu- 
cus. They  constitute  the 
labial  and  buccal  glands, 
and  many  of  those  of  the 
palate  and  tongue.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  latter,  and 
Section  or  a  toluctlak  LYUPHom  oland.   o,  o       found  a)so  in  a  similar  posi- 

macoua  membrane  contlnueil  Into  the  foUlculBrelaad;  r 

i,ii«puife;  t.cavitj-of  the  roiucie;  d.mouth  of  the  fill-    tion   of  the   pharynx,  are 

llcle:(.nodule«of  lymphoid  UK!ue;/,connecUre-U8.ue     numerous       glands,      which 
Ujet:  highly  magnified.  " 

may  be  distinguished  as 
follicular  lymp^ioid  glands.  The  simple  form  of  these,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  adjoining  figure,  consists  of  a  flask-like  follicle  or  crypt, 
which  is  formed  by  an  inflection  of  the  mucous  membrane  surrounded 
by  a  connective-tissue  layer,  in  which  are  embedded  numerous  roimdcd 
nodules  of  lymphoid  tissue.  These  glands  arc  commonly  more  or  less 
conspicuous  at  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue,  where  their  orifices 
are  distinctly  visible,  and  they  give  to  the  surface  an  uneven  appear- 
ance.   The  tonsils  are  compound  glands  of  the  same  character. 
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THE  TONSILS. 


The  tonsil'  is  a  flattened,  oval  body,  which  occupies  the  niche  at 
the  side  of  the  fauces  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the 
palate.  It  is  of  variable  size,  often  as  a  result  of  disease  which  causes 
more  or  less  enlargement,  but  normally  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
long,  scarcely  half  an  inch  broad,  and  of  less  thickness.  It  is  placed 
with  its  length  upright,  with  its  ft'ee,  broad  surface  direct«d  inward, 
and  its  outer  surface  resting  against  the  superior  constrictor  of  the 
pharynx,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  connective  tissue.  Its  inner  sur- 
face, projecting  into  the  fauces,  presents  a  somewhat  honey-combed 
aspect,  due  to  a  number  of  variably-sized  shallow  recesses,  or  crypts, 
into  which  open  smaller  ones.  The  crypts  are  lined  throughout  by  a 
continuation  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  and  have  thick  walls  of 
connective  tissue,  in  which  are  embedded  numerous  noduhir  masses 
of  lymphoid  tissue. 

The  tonsil  externally  lies  near  the  internal  carotid  artery;  and  in 
relation  with  the  outside  of  the  neck  it  is  placed  just  within  the  posi- 
tion of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  tonsils  are  supplied  by  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  lingual  artery, 
the  inferior  palatine  and  tonsillar  branches  of  the  facial,  and  the  su- 
perior palatine  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The  veins  form 
the  tonsillar  plexus,  which  joins  the  inferior  palatine  branch  of  the  focial 
vein.    The  lymphatics  are  abundant,  and  join  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  PALATE, 

The  pal ato -glossal  muscle'  is  a  small,  fleshy  fascicle  within  the 
anterior  pillar  of  the  palate.  It  arises  within  the  lower  surface  of  the 
soft  palate,  united  with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side,  and  descends  to 
the  side  of  the  tongue,  where  it  blends  with  the  stylo-glossal  muscle. 

The  palato- pharyngeal  muscle,*  in  the  same  manner,  occupies 
the  posterior  pillar  of  the  palate.  It  is  a  long,  fleshy  fascicle,  which 
arises  within  the  soft  palate  in  an  expanded  manner  on  both  sides  of 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  palatal  tensor  and  connected  with  the  opposite 
muscle.  Descending  to  the  side  of  the  pharynx  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  middle  constrictor,  it  expands  and  unites  with  the  stylo-pharyn- 
geal  muscle,  to  be  inserted  with  it.  It  receives  a  narrow  slip,  which 
descends  from  the  lower  end  of  the  eustachian  tube  and  has  been 
described  as  a  separate  muscle.* 

iTonsilla;  amygdala;  glandu la  colli ;  almond  of  the  throat. 

'  M.  palato-gloBsuE,  gloaao-palatinus,  or  gloBBo-Btaphylinus ;  m.  constrictor  islbmi 
faucium. 

*  H.  palato-phaiyngeus  or  pbaryngo-palftUnua ;  in.  thyreo-patatinus  ;  m.  con- 
strictor isthmi  faucium  posterior  superior. 

<  M.  Ealpingo-pbaryngcus ;  m.  levator  pbaryngis  ii 
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forms  the  fleshy  interior  of  the  uvula.  It  arises  fh)m  the  posterior 
□ssal  spine  and  the  contiguous  aponeurosis,  and,  closely  connected  with 
its  fellow,  descends  at  the  back  of  the  soft  palate  into  the  uvula. 

The  palato-gloasal  and  palato-pharyngeal  muscles  are  probably  sup- 
plied by  the  adjacent  pharyngeal  plexus  of  nerves.  The  palatal  tensor 
receives  a  branch  from  the  otic  ganglion,  and  the  palatal  elevator  and 
uvular  muscles  fWim  the  petrosal  branch  of  the  vidian  nerve. 

THE  TONOUE. 

The  tongue '  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  with  an  extension  of  the 
oral  mucous  membrane,  and  provided  with  conspicuous  papillte  which 
are  the  chief  organs  of  taste.  Ordinarily  at  rest,  it  occupies  the  space 
within  the  position  of  the  mandible  and  the  teeth  on  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  The  fi-ee  portion,  called  the  body,  is  bounded  by  the  rounded 
sides  and  tip,  which  are  often  somewhat  impressed  by  contact  with 
the  teeth.  Its  posterior  part  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  is  the  root ; 
and  it  is  also  attached  its  entire  length  beneath  by  means  of  the  genio- 
glossal muscles  to  the  mental  tubercle  of  the  mandible.  The  upper 
surface,  dorsum,  or  back  of  the  tongue,  is  convex,  and  is  marked 
by  a  slight  median  furrow,  the  raphe,  which  indicates  the  bilateral 
symmetry  of  the  organ.  The  raphe  usually  ceases  behind  in  a  pit,  the 
csecal  foramen,  situated  about  an  inch  from  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

The  mucous  membrane  beneath  the  sides  and  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
like  that  elsewhere  in  the  mouth,  and  is  comparatively  loosely  attached 
to  the  subjacent  muscular  structure.  It  is  sufficiently  thin  to  see 
through  it,  on  each  side,  the  ranine  vein,  which  runs  forward  below  the 
tip,  and  has  close  to  it  externally  the  ranine  arteiy.  To  the  outer  side 
of  the  position  of  these  vessels  there  is  not  unft«quently  a  narrow, 
irregular,  and  somewhat  fringed  fold  of  the  membrane ;  and  in  the 
median  line  under  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  the  more  distinct  fold,  or 
lingual  frEenum. 

The  dorsum,  or  back,  of  the  tongue,  on  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  its  surface,  is  velvety,  or  covered  with  a  white  flir,  which  Is  due 
to  numerous  little  eminences,  named  from  their  Ainction  the  papillae 
of  taste.*  Of  these,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  there  may  be  distin- 
guished three  kinds,  different  in  size  and  shape,  and  named  the  cir- 
cumvallate,  fungiform,  and  conical  papillte.  They  are  generally  beset 
with  others  which  are  minute,  and  are  like  those  found  everywhere  in 
the  oral  mucous  membrane  concealed  beneath  the  epithelium.  Simple 
in  their  character,  the  latter  ones  are  regarded  as  compound  papillte. 
Besides  the  foregoing,  some  little  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  de- 
scribed as  the  foliate  papillee,'  are  situated  on  the  side  of  the  tongue 
immediately  in  advance  of  the  termination  of  the  anterior  pillar  of  the 
palate. 

■  Lingua;  glnisa;  glotta.  ■  P.  gusUtoriK.  *  P.  folieUe. 
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The  circumvallate  papilla,'  the  largest  kind,  are  few,  usually 
about  nine,  but  oflen  one  to  three  more  or  less.  They  form  an  angular 
series  at  the  limit  of  the  papillary  layer  behind.  Each  has  the  shape 
of  a  reversed,  truncated  cone,  and  occupies  a  corresponding  pit  of  the 
mucous  membrane  surrounded  by  a  thick,  prominent  ring,  which  gives 


ViEwoPTHEDOBsincoFTBiTOBonK.  1 . 2. V-llke  rov ot the clrciuiiTtUate pipUlK  1  B.ftingl- 
Ibrm  paplltte ;  4,  b,  conical  psplllee ;  6,  6,  flooT  of  Uie  rauces,  wllh  numeroui  Ij'mphoid  foUlcu- 
Isr  glands;  T,  latiBila;  8,  >uniinlt  of  the  epiglottb;  K,  themlddk  glooo-eplgloMli;  ftKouin,  irllb 
dcpreealans  on  each  side  bounded  exterD&Uy  br  the  Itlenil  f»nK. 

the  papilla  the  appearance  of  being  enclosed  by  a  wall,  and  hence  its 
name.  The  top  of  the  papilla  is  rounded  and  beset  with  many  minute, 
simple  papillte  concealed  beneath  a  thick,  stratified  epithelium,  which 
is  thinner  on  the  sides  of  the  papilla.  The  surrounding  wall  has  a 
similar  construction. 


'  P.  circumvallBtee,  TBllot«,  m«xim«,  truncatse,  calycjformea,  mucosw,  or  lenticulares. 
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The  fungiform  papillee,'  smaller  than  the  former,  are  scattered 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  are  more  numerous  approaching 
the  lateral  borders,  and  especially  the  tip.  They  are  rendered  con- 
epicuoue  by  their  redder  color  contrasted  with  the  more  or  less  whitish 
appearance  of  the  conical  pupillie  occupying  the  intervals  of  the  former. 
They  are  rounded  eminences  narrowed  at  their  attachment,  resembling 
a  young  mushroom,  whence  the  name.  They  are  covered  with  minute 
simple  papillra  covered  by  a  smooth,  stratified  epithelium. 

FiQ.  198. 


D 


DuoRAii  OP  THE  rAPILLX  Or  TASTE.  I,  conicsl  pspUln;  Z,  fbiislfDrm  paplUa:  Z,  dmple 
papIILK.  which  alw  mrmonnl  the  farmer :  1.  epithelial  hklr-llke  pioceaaes ;  S,  iaoituA  <qnamoaB 
cid(hell&l  cell*  Ibtmlng  tha  luter :  highly  mignlfled. 

The  conical  papillee,'  the  smallest  and  most  numerous,  densely 
crowd  the  space  unoccupied  by  the  former.  They  are  generally  ar- 
ranged in  oblique  lines  diverging  on  each  side  forward  fVom  the  raphe, 
but  gradually  become  more  transverse  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
They  vaiy  in  size,  and  are  largest  and  more  slender  towards  the  lateral 
borders  of  the  tongue.  Many  are  small,  and  merge  into  the  character 
of  the  simple  papillte.  They  are  eonical  or  cylindro-conJcal.  and  mostly 
terminate  in  a  group  of  simple  papillee,  fVum  which  the  epithelium 
extends  in  long,  hair-like  processes,  which  give  to  each  conical  papilla 
the  appearance  of  a  pencil  or  small  brush.  It  is  especially  these  pro- 
cesses, varying  in  degree  of  production,  which  give  to  the  back  of  the 
tongue  its  whitish,  velvety,  or  furred  appearance. 

The  papills  of  taste  have  the  compound  structure  of  the  simple 
papillee,  and  contain  nets  of  capillary  vessels  with  a  loop  for  each 
simple  papilla  they  possess.  The  ftingiform  and  circumvallate  papillfB 
also  receive  numerous  medullated  nerve-fibres. 

Embedded  in  the  epithehum  at  the  base  of  the  circumvallate,  the 
foliate,  and  many  of  the  fhngiform  papillie,  there  occur  peculiar  roicro- 

'  P.  ftingifonnes,  clavatse,  capitaUa,  mediie,  or  semileDticulares. 
*  F.  conies,  flliformes,  minimie,  pyraoiidales,  or  villosa. 
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ecopic  t>odies,  named  taste-buds.'  These  are  ranged  in  rows,  and 
consist  of  ovoidal  masses  of  cells,  which  are  placed  perpendicularly  in 
the  epithelium  resting  on  tbe  basement  membrane,  with  the  narrower 
extremity  reaching  the  free  surface  of  the  epithelium.  Tbe  adjaceot 
portion  of  the  latter  forms  a  special  cover  for  each  bud,  consisting  of  a 
layer  of  flat,  fusiform  scales  overlapping  at  the  edges  and  arranged  par- 
allel with  those  composing  the  bud.  The  outer  celts  of  the  taste-bud 
are  likewise  flisiform,  slightly  flattened,  and  provided  with  a  large 
central,  oval  nucleus.  The  interior  celts,  named  gustatory  cells,  are 
similar,  but  are  much  more  slender,  and  have  filamentous  ends,  of 
which  the  out«r  one  projects  slightly  beyond  the  summit  of  the  bud, 
and  the  inner  one,  sometimes  divided,  is  connected  with  a  terminal 
nerve-fibril. 

The  mucous  membrane  at  the  posterior  part  of  tbe  dorsum  of  the 
tongue,  forming  the  floor  of  the  fauces,  is  quite  different  in  character 
from  the  papillary  layer  in  advance.  It  is  connected  laterally  with  the 
niche  of  the  tonsil  and  behind  with  the  epiglottis,  between  which  and 
the  root  of  the  tongue  it  produces  three  folds,  the  glosso-epiglottic 
frana.  The  middle  one  of  these  is  narrow  and  prominent,  while 
those  at  the  sides  are  low  and  rounded ;  and  between  them  the  root  of 
the  tongue  forms  two  shallow  recesses.  The  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  presents  a  variably  prominent  mammillated  appearance, 
with  a  central  aperture  to  each  mammilla,  The  submucous  connective 
tissue,  mingled  with  lymphoid  tissue,  forms  a  considerable  layer,  con- 
taining numerous  small  racemose  glands  and  simple  lymphoid  follicular 
glands,  which  produce  the  mammillated  appearance  of  the  contiguous 
surface  of  the  tongue.  The  lymphoid  glands,  like  the  tonsils,  are  liable 
to  enlargement,  giving  a  more  conspicuous  mammillary  condition  of 
the  surface  of  the  tongue,  each  mammilla  also  presenting  an  enlarged 
central  aperture.  The  racemose  glands  are  like  those  of  the  lips  and 
palate,  and  extend  between  the  contiguous  buudles  of  muscular  fibres, 
while  their  ducts  open  on  the  surface  tjt  the  mucous  membrane  between 
the  lymphoid  glands  and  also  into  their  recesses.  They  exist  elsewhere 
in  the  tongue,  as  around  the  circumvallate  papilla  and  also  the  crocal 
foramen,  into  which  their  ducts  open ;  others  are  beneath  tbe  sides  of 
the  tongue,  and  a  considerable  gre»up  under  the  tip  close  to  the  ranine 
blood-vessels, 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  TONGUE, 

The  genio-glossal  muscle'  forms  with  its  fellow  the  chief  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  tongue.  It  arises  tendinously  from  the  mental 
tubercle  of  the  mandible,  whence  its  fleshy  fascicles  diverge  in  a  fan- 
like manner  upward  and  backward  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone,  above  which  some  extend  backward  to 
the  side  of  the  pharynx,  but  in  great  part  enter  the  tongue  and  extend 


>  Tafte-gobleta.  '  ^,  gcniu-gludsus ;  m,  gcnio-byo-glosaui. 
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forward  to  the  tip.  Internally,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  muscle  of  the 
opposite  eide,  but  is  separated  behiDd  and  below  by  the  fibrous  septum 
of  the  tongue.  Externally,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  infratingual,  hyo- 
glossal, and  stylo-glossal  muscles,  the  lingual  vessels,  the  hyi>o-glossuI 
and  gustatory  nerves,  and  the  sublingual  gland.  Its  anterior  border 
oceupies  the  lingual  fnenuro,  and  ite  posterior  lower  border  is  in  contaci 
with  the  genio-hyoid  muscle. 

The  hyo-gloSBal  muscle'  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  former. 
Flat  and  quadrate,  it  arises  fVom  the  side  of  the  body  and  coruua  of 
the  hyoid  bone,  and  ascends  to  the  side  of  the  tongue,  where  it  extendi 
towards  the  tip.  The  portion  ascending  from  the  hyoid  body  expands 
at  the  side  of  the  tongue  to  the  outer  side  of  that  from  the  comua.  Its 
different  portions,  variably  distinct  according  to  the  attachment  and 
direction  of  its  fascicles,  have  been  described  as  separate  muscles.'  In- 
ternally, it  is  in  contact  with  the  infratingual  and  genio-glossal  muscles, 
tho  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  Ungual  vessels  and  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  Externally,  it  is  connected  with  the  stylo- 
glossal  and  palato-glossal  muscles,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  stylo- 
hyoid and  digastric  muscles, 

and  with  the  lingual  vessels,  Fia.  199. 

the  sublingual  gland,  and  the 
duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  infralingual  mus- 
cle' is  a  longitudinal,  fusiform, 
fleshy  bundle  ext«nding  from 
the  hyoid  bone  to  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  genioglossal  and 
hyo-glossal  muscles.  At  the 
root  of  tbe  tongue  its  fibres 
are  intercalated  with  those  of 
the  stylo-glossal  and  genio- 
glossal muscles  and  of  the  mid- 
dle constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  stylo-glossal  mus- 
cle,* the  shortest  and  smallest       e^,,  viiwof  the  mcbcles  of  thk  tonobe    i  2 
of  those  from  the  styloid  pro-     «trlo-eloi«al  mosele;   S,  lnfr»llnpi«l  mu»<;le;   *. 
cess,  arises  tendinouslv  from    ''"""'"  °'^"""o''fi'^;  5,6.  hyo-giossai  moMie;  7, 
the  fore  part  near  its  end,  and     Si  genio-h^old  mtude :  id,  mrlo-hyoid  muecie. 
fi-ora  the  stylo-maxillar}-  liga- 
ment.   Descending,  it  curves  forward,  and  terminates  in  the  lateral 

'  M.  hyo-glos8us ;  m.  bftsio-cereltMihondro-glosaua. 

*  M.  basio-gloMus,  cereki-gloasug,  and  cliondro-glonsua. 

'  M.  lingualia ;  m.  linguklia  inferior,  or  lingualis  longitudinalii  inferior. 

•  M.  rtylo-gloMUB. 
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border  of  the  tongue,  with  itti  fibres  decussating  with  those  of  the  hyo- 
glossal muscle.  It  is  in  contact  internally  with  the  superior  conetrietor 
of  the  pharj'nx,  the  tonsil,  and  the  hjo-glossal  muscle ;  externally  with 
the  parotid  gland,  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  the  sublingual  gland, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue. 

The  fleshy  portion  of  the  body  of  the  tongue  above  is  very  com- 
pactly composed  of  ioterUcing  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  different  mus- 
cles which  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  organ  j  but  the  lower  por- 
tion is  formed  alone  by  the  chief  muscles,  the  bundles  of  which  in  this 
position  do  not  interlace,  but  are  distinct  and  easily  separable,  as  in 
the  voluntary  muscles  generally.  The  intervals  of  the  interlacing 
bundles  of  muscular  fibres  are  occupied  by  delicat«  connective  with 
adipose  tissue.  The  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  tongue  are  sepa- 
rated below  by  a  distinct  fibro-connective  tissue,  septum,  extending 
from  the  byoid  bone  to  the  tip,  and  fading  away  above  in  the  more 
compact  muscular  structure.  Between  the  hyo-glossal '  and  genio- 
glossal muscles,  and  extending  on  each  side  of  the  infValingual  muscle, 
is  another  fibro-connective  tissue  layer,  attached  behind  to  the  hyoid 
bone. 

Besides  the  former  muscles,  others,  which  intersect  them  in  the  more 
compact  portion  of  the  body  of  the  tongue,  are  distinguished  as  the 
superficial,  transverse,  and  vertical  lingual  muscles. 

The  superficial  lingual  muscle '  forms  a  stratum  on  each  side  of 
the  tongue  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  dorsum,  consisting  of 
longitudinal  fibres  running  forward  from  the  root  and  curving  towards 
the  tip,  between  the  ascending  bundles  of  the  genio-  and  hyo-glossal 
muscles. 

The  transverse  lingual  muscle,'  beneath  the  former,  consists  of 
numerous  fibres,  which  curve  from  the  septum  of  the  tongue  outwardly 
to  the  border,  between  the  ascending  bundles  of  the  genio-  and  hyo- 
glossal muscles. 

The  vertical  lingual  muscle '  consists  of  bundles  of  fibres,  which 
descend  obliquely,  and  curve  outwardly  from  the  dorsum  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  side  of  the  tongue,  decussating  with  the  superficial  and 
transverse  lingual  muscles  and  ascending  bundles  of  the  genio-glossal 
muscles. 

The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  chiefly  branches  of  the  lingual,  but 
it  is  also  supplied  by  branches  of  the  facial  and  ascending  pharyngeal 
arteries.  Its  veins  terminate  in  the  facial  and  internal  jugular  veins. 
The  main  lymphatics  follow  the  raninc  vein,  and,  after  passing  through 
one  or  two  little  lymphatic  glands  at  the  side  of  the  hyo-glossal  muscle, 
end  in  the  deep  cervical  glands.  The  nerves  arc  the  gustatory  branch 
of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  which  supplies   the  mucous  membrane  and 

'  M.  BUperfldftlis  linRUie ;  m.  longitudinalis  superior;  m.  chondru-glossu*. 
•  M.  transversua  lingu« ;  m.  transversal  is.  '  M.  verlicalie  lingus. 
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piipillffi  of  taste  at  the  fore  part  and  side  of  the  toDgue ;  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  which  sends  filaments  to  the 
raucous  membrane  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  especially 
to  the  circumrallate  papiUfe;  and  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  is 
distrihuted  to  the  muscles. 

THB  8ALIVAKY  GLANDS. 

The  glands  which  secrete  the  saliva  consist  of  three  on  each  side 
of  the  face,  named  the  suhlingual,  submaxillary,  and  parotid  glands. 
They  are  distinctly  lobulated,  racemose  glands ;  are  of  a  dull,  pinkish- 
white  color,  and  are  attached  to  the  contiguous  parts  by  areolar 
tissue. 

The  sublingual  gland,'  the  smallest  of  the  salivary  glands,  lies 
along  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  extending  iVom  the  lingual  fwenum  back- 
ward, and  producing  a  ridge  of  the  raucous  membrane  between  the 
tongue  and  lower  gum.  It  is  elongated  elliptical,  flatteoed  parallel 
with  the  mandible,  and  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  rests  below 
on  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  inwardly  on  the  genio-glossal  muscle,  with  the 
lingual  nerve  and  submaxillary  duct  between  them.  Its  anterior  ex- 
tremity is  close  to  its  fellow,  and  behind  it  is  joined  by  a  process  of 
the  submaxillary  gland.  Its  lobules  are  loosely  united,  and  it  has  a 
variable  number  of  ducts,'  commonly  from  a  dozen  to  twenty,  which 
open  along  the  ridge  of  the  mouth. 

The  arteries  of  the  sublingual  gland  are  branches  of  the  submental 
and  lingual,  and  its  veins  join  the  ranine  vein.  The  nerves  are  numer- 
ous, and  derived  from  the  gustatory. 

The  submaxillary  gland,*  the  second  in  size  of  the  salivaiy  glands, 
lies  partly  within  and  below  the  base  of  the  mandible  in  advance  of 
the  angle,  covered  by  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia  of  the  neck.  It 
occupies  a  hollow,  formed  within  by  the  mylo-hyoid  and  hyo-glossal 
muscles,  below  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  rausck,  and  be- 
hind by  the  etylo-raaxillary  ligament,  which  separates  it  from  the 
parotid  gland.  The  facial  artery,  in  its  course  to  the  face,  passes 
through  a  channel  in  its  back  and  upper  border.  It  is  of  irregular, 
rounded,  massive  shape,  with  a  prolongation  turning  around  the  back 
border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  and  often  another  directed  upward 
and  backward. 

The  submaxillary  duct,*  about  two  inches  long,  leaves  the  gland 
on  the  inner  side,  passes  back  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle,  accompanied  by  a  process  of  the  gland,  and  runs  for- 
ward above  the  muscle,  below  and  te  the  inner  side  of  the  sublingual 
gland  te  the  lin^ial  frtenum.    Here  it  ends  by  a  narrowed  orifice  on  a 

'  GIsnduIa  subungualis.  ■  Ductus  Rivini. 

■  GI.  HubmBiillBris,  maxillariB,  or  anguUrie. 
*  Duct  of  Wharton  ;  ductus  Wharfcinianus. 
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little  papilla  beneath  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  duct  U  a  lice  or  m<ve 
thick,  and  has  a  comparatively  thin  wall. 

The  arteriee  and  veins  are  branches  of  the  fhcial,  submental,  and 
lingual.  The  nerve»  are  numerous,  and  mainly  derived  fVom  the  gusta- 
tory nerve,  including  those  from  the  submaxillary  ganglion ;  and  others 
are  from  the  aympathetic  on  the  facial  artery. 

The  parotid  gland,'  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands,  is  situated 
at  the  side  of  the  face,  in  advance  of  the  ear.  It  occupies  the  deep 
interval  between  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  the  mastoid  process, 
extending  inward  to  the  styloid  process  and  its  muscles,  and  from  the 
zygoma  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Its  fore  part  spreads  and  thins  away 
on  the  masseter  muscle,  and  its  back  part  rests  on  the  stern o-mastoid 
muscle,  and  fills  the  space  between  the  articulation  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  Below  and  behind  it  is  in  contact  with  the  digastric 
muscle,  and  in  front  extends  between  the  pterygoid  muscles.  Its  shape 
conforms  to  the  space  it  occupies,  and  it  is  a  tittle  convex  externally, 
and  covered  by  the  skin,  fascia,  and  partially  by  the  platysma  muscle. 
Its  lobules  are  smaller  than  in  the  other  glands,  and  are  more  closely 
united  by  the  interlobuUir  connective  tissue. 

The  parotid  duct,'  emerging  from  the  fore  part  of  the  gland,  pro- 
t'oeds  across  the  miisseCer  muscle,  closely  adherent  to  it,  parallel  with 
the  zygoma,  and  about  the  breadth  of  a  finger  below.  Turning  over 
the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  inwardly,  it  pierces  the  buccinator, 
and  continues  a  short  distance  obliquely  forward  next  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheek,  and  opens  by  a  contracted  orifice,  on  a  little 
papilla,  into  the  vestibule  of  the  mouth,  opposite  the  second  upper 
molar  tooth.  Its  length  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  its  diameter 
scarcely  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  its  wall  is  thicker  than  that  of  the 
submaxillary  duct. 

A  small  detached  portion  of  the  gland,  or  an  accessory  gland'  of 
variable  size,  usually  lies  on  the  masseter  in  advance  of  the  main  gland, 
below  the  zygoma  ;  and  by  its  duct  joins  the  main  duct. 

Ascending  through  the  parotid  gland,  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw, 
is  the  external  caret  id  artery,  which  divides  within  it  into  the  temporal 
and  internal  maxillarj-  arteries,  the  former  emerging  from  the  gland 
above,  the  latter  from  within,  behind  the  neck  of  the  mandible.  From 
the  hack  of  the  gland  emerges  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  and  from 
its  fore  part  the  transverse  facial  artery.  More  superficially  the  tern- 
poral  vein  enters  the  gland,  and  is  joined  by  the  internal  maxillary  to 
form  the  tern poro-ra axillary  vein.  This  divides  into  two  branches,  of 
which  one  joining  the  posterior  auricular  vein  forms  the  external 
jugular  vein,  emerging  from  the  lower  part  of  the  gland,  while  the 
other  branch  also  passes  from  the  latter  to  join  the  facial  artery.    The 

■  Glandula  parotis  or  parotidea. 

»  Duct  of  Steno  or  Stenon ;  ductus  Stenonianus.  •  Ol.  socia  parotidU. 
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facial  ncr\'e  enters  the  gland  behind  and  divides  trithin  it  into  branches, 
which  emerge  from  the  fore  part.  BrancheB  of  the  great  auricular 
oerve  also  pierce  the  gland. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  parotid  gland  come  directly  from  the 
external  carotid,  and  from  contiguous  branches  to  other  parts.  The 
veins  correspond  with  them.  The  lymphatics  join  the  deep  and  super- 
ficial ones  of  the  neolc.  One  or  two  lymphatic  glands  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  parotid,  and  often  one  or  two  are  embedded  in  its  substance. 
The  nerves  are  derived  iVom  the  sympathetie  on  the  external  carotid 
artery,  and  also  from  the  facial,  aurieulo-temporal,  and  great  auricular 
nerves. 

The  salivary  glands  are  compound  racemose  glands,  poBBcasing  a 
common  structure,  though  each  exhibits  certain  important  differences. 
They  consist  of  a  close  aggre- 
gation of  polyhedral  lobes  and  ^■*'-  ^''''■ 
lobules,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
sist of  a  similar  aggregation  of 
smaller  ones,  composed  of  the 
peculiar  gland- substance.  The 
lobes  and  lobules  are  invested 
with  and  held  together  by  fibro- 
connective  tissue,  which  also  sup- 
ports the  vessels,  nerves,  and 
ducts  of  the  gland.  The  prin- 
cipal duct  divides  and  subdivides, 
and  furnishes  each  lobe  and  lob- 
ule with  a  branch,  the  branches, 
for  convenience,  being  called  the 
lobar  ducts.  These  communicate 
within  each  lobule  with  the  in- 

tralobnr  duct,  which  ramifies  and  aBcnonofTHBgoBnixiLLiBYoLAiro.  AireoU 
a..llr  e„t,„  into  comm»i»^  iTlS.n.'SrriS'jrS 
tion  with  tbe  alveoli  or  follicles  mucue ;  b.  cell«  irltb  granulu- protoplann :  c,  cm- 
containing  the  secreting  cells  of  "^""pi^^i'l^.^llf '  "'  ^""^ "'"'  '""**'  ~"^" 
the  gland. 

The  lobar  ducts  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells, 
longitudinally  striated,  and  with  an  oval  nucleus  in  tbe  outer  part  of 
the  cells.  The  epithelium  includes  a  relatively  large  passage,  and  rests 
on  a  thin  basement  membrane,  sustained  by  fibro-connective  tissue  pro- 
portioned in  quantity  with  the  size  of  the  duct.  In  the  largest  ducts, 
including  the  principal  one,  unstriped  muscular  fibres  enter  into  the 
construction  of  the  wall. 

The  larger  intralobar  ducts '  have  a  relatively  smaller  passage,  and 
are  lined  by  a  layer  of  columnar  cells,  remarkable  for  their  strongly 

'  S»liv»ry  tubes  of  Pfluger. 
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etriated  condition,  which  is  moat  obvioua  along  the  inner  or  deeper 
part  of  the  celk  and  gives  th«m  the  appearance  of  a  short  brush. 
Their  nucleus  is  spherical  or  oval,  and  nearly  central.  The  Bmaller 
intralobar  ducts'  become  successively  narrower,  and  the  epithelial  cells 
shorter,  polyhedral,  and  clear,  and  then  more  flattened  as  they  join 
the  alveoli.  The  epithelium  of  the  intralobar  ducts  rests  on  a  mem- 
brana  propria  consisting  of  a  delicate  basement  membrane  sustained 
by  fibro-connective  tissue,  gradually  decreasing  with  the  division  of 
the  ducts. 

The  alveoli,'  which  directly  communicate  with  the  latter,  are  rela- 
tively wider  branching  tubes  of  variable  length,  lined  by  the  secreting 
cells.  These  rest  on  a  delicate  membrana  propria  continuous  with 
that  of  the  intralobar  ducts,  and  united  with  the  least  proportion  of 
fibro-connective  tissue  between  the  alveoli,  and  sustaining  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  of  the  latter.  The  alveoli  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
yield  a  ropy  liquid,  the  mucus  of  the  saliva,  hence  called  the  mucous 
alveoli,  and  those  which  produce  a  more  watery  secretion,  distin- 
guished as  the  serous  alveoli.  The  serous  alveoli  are  lined  with  poly- 
hedral cells,  with  a  dense  granular  protoplasm,  and  a  peripheral  spher- 
ical nucleus.  The  cells  nearly  fill  the  alveoli,  and  during  secretion 
they  become  thicker  and  the  passage  of  the  alveoli  narrower.  The 
mucous  alveoli  have  a  greater  calibre  than  the  former,  the  lining  mucous 
cells  being  longer  and  the  passage  larger.  The  cells  are  transparent, 
and  contain  a  soft,  obscurely  granular  protoplasm,  with  a  compressed 
basal  nucleus.  During  secretion  the  cells  swell  and  become  more  trans- 
parent, tVom  the  production  of  mucus  in  the  protoplasm.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  alveoli,  beneath  the  former  cells,  are  others,  called  the 
parietal  cells,*  which  are  smaller,  granular,  and  polyhedral,  but  in 
section  appear  crescentic. 

In  the  parotid  gland  the  substance  is  composed  entirely  of  serous 
alveoli,  and  therefore  secretes  pure  saliva.  The  sublingual  gland  con- 
tains only  mucous  alveoli,  and.  is  therefore  a  mucous  gland.  The  sub- 
maxillary gland  consists  of  lobules  of  serous  alveoli,  and  smaller  ones 
of  mucous  alveoli,  besides  others  in  which  tbe  two  kinds  of  alveoli  are 
intermingled. 

The  alveoli  of  the  salivaiy  glands  are  surrounded  by  close  nets  of 
capillary  blood-vessels,  and  between  them  and  the  alveoli  are  lymph- 
spaces,  which  communicate  with  plexuses  of  lymphatic  vessels  trav- 
ersing the  interlobular  connective  tissue.  The  nerves,  consisting  of 
medullated  fibres,  also  form  a  plexus  in  the  latter,  and  associated  with 
them  are  minute  ganglia. 
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Saliva  is  tbe  mixed  eecretion  of  the  vtinoua  glands  whose  ducts 
open  into  the  mouth,  and  is  a  glairy  and  usually  more  or  less  frothy 
aad  turbid  liquid.  Under  the  microscope,  independently  of  i-emaina 
of  food  and  cryptogamous  growths,  it  la  observed  to  contain  epithelial 
scales,  salivary  corpuscles,  and  fine  granules.  Its  reaction  in  health  is 
alkaline,  especially  when  the  accretion  is  abundant.  The  materials 
detected  in  it  are  chiefly  mucin,  with  small  quantities  of  globulin  and 
serum-albumin.  It  also  contains  a  minute  proportion  of  a  substance 
named  ptyalin,  which,  though  it  haa  not  been  satisfactorily  isolated, 
manifesto  its  power  as  a  ferment,  by  which  the  saliva  converts  starch 
into  sugar. 

Parotid  saliva  is  a  clear,  limpid  liquid  without  viscidity.  It  con- 
tains globulin  and  some  other  forms  of  albumin,  but  little  or  no  mucin. 
Ptyalin  is  indicated  by  ita  powerful  action  on  starch.  It  also  contains 
calcium  carbonate  and  potassium  sulpho-cyanide.  It  is  free  of  cor- 
puscles. 

Submaxillaty  saliva  ia  viscid,  and  contains  mucin,  abundance  of 
corpuscles,  and  amorphous  particles  of  proteid  material.  Ptyalin  is 
alao  indicated  by  greater  activity  on  starch  than  in  the  former.  It 
ifl  also  more  alkaline  than  parotid  saliva. 

The  epithelial  scales  of  the  saliva,  single  and  in  little  groups,  are 
portions  of  the  detached  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  all 
parts  of  the  mouth.  They  are  transparent,  polygonal  plates,  with  a 
clear,  circular,  or  oval  central  nucleus. 

The  salivary  corpuscles  are  pale,  spherical  bodies,  resembling  the 
coloriesB  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  They  contain  one  or  several  nuclei 
and  ntimerous  fine  granules,  which  under  high  power  of  the  microscope 
are  obeerved  to  be  in  an  incessant  state  of  agitation  or  of  molecular 
movement.  They  resemble  tbe  mucous  corpuscles  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branee  generally,  and  with  them  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  lymph- 
corpuscles  modified  by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found. 

THE  TEETH. 
Uan,  and  most  other  animals  of  his  class,  in  the  course  of  life  are 
provided  with  two  difTerent  aets  of  teeth,  of  which  the  first  that  make 
their  appearance  in  infancy  are  called  the  temporary,  or  milk  teetb, 
and  those  which  displace  and  succeed  them  from  childhood  to  maturity 
are  distinguished  as  the  permanent  teeth.  To  the  first  set  there 
are  twenty  teeth,  ten  in  each  jaw,  and  to  the  second  set  thirty-two 
teeth,  sixteen  in  each  jaw.  The  teeth  form  an  unbroken  row  above 
and  below,  and  on  each  side  they  form  a  series  of  several  difierent 
kinda,  which  are  named  incisors,  canines,  premolars,  and  molars.  In 
zoology,  in  defining  the  chief  characters  of  mammalia,  it  is  usual   to 
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indicate  the  number  and  kind  of  teeth  of  each  lateral  serieB  in  a  for- 
mula. Thus,  the  dental  formula  uf  man  and  his  nearest  relatives,  the 
higher  apes,  is  expressed  as  follows : 

Permanent  teeth in.  ^  ca.  1  premol.  -  mol.  -  =  16  X2  =  82. 

Temporery  t«eth in.  |  ca.  '   mol.  ?  =  10X2  =  20. 

A  tooth  consiste  of  two  principal  parts,  that  displayed  in  the  living 
mouth,  white  and  gliatening,  and  projecting  fh>m  the  red  guniB  at  the 
border  of  the  jaws,  named  the  crown,'  and  another  part  impUnted  in 
the  socket,  or  alveolus,  and  named  the  fang,  or  root.'  The  place  of 
union  of  the  crown  and  fang,  scarcely  constricted  and  embraced  by  the 
edge  of  the  gum,  is  called  the  neck. 

The  crown  is  of  various  shapes  in  the  different  teeth :  in  the  incisors 
being  chisel-like  and  adapted  to  cutting ;  in  the  canines,  conical-pointed 
and  fitted  for  piercing ;  and  in  the  premolars  and  molars  cuboidal  and 
provided  with  tubercles,'  and  suited  to  crushing  the  food.  The  fangs 
are  from  one  to  three  in  the  different  teeth,  and  are  long,  conical  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  teeth  are  firmly  implanted  in  the  sockets,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  thin,  vascular,  connective  tissue  continuous  with 
the  periosteum  of  the  alveoli  and  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  gum. 
The  tapering  shape  of  the  fangs  accurately  fitting  their  sockets  is 
favorable  to  the  diffusion  of  pressure  communicated  through  the  teeth, 
while  it  is  entirely  removed  from  the  point  of  the  fang  at  which  the 
vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  latter. 

THE  PERMANENT  TEETH. 
The  teeth  in  both  jaws  form  unbroken  arches,  a  condition  which 
is  peculiar  to  man  among  existing  animals  of  the  same  class.  The 
lower  teeth  are  vertical,  though  the  molars  have  a  slight  inward  incli- 
nation. The  upper  teeth  are,  for  the  most  part,  vertical,  though  the 
molars  have  a  slight  outward  inclination,  and  the  front  teeth,  chiefly 
the  incisors,  project  obliquely  to  a  variable  degree  in  different  indi- 
viduals and  races.  The  arches  formed  by  the  teeth  are  nearly  of  equal 
extent,  but  the  upper  is  slightly  the  larger,  and  includes  the  lower  one 
within  its  outer  limit.  They  start  on  the  same  line  behind,  but  the 
upper  arch  extends  laterally  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  lower  arch 
and  overlaps  it  in  front  Crom  the  oblique  projection  of  the  incisors. 
When  the  mouth  is  closed,  while  the  upper  incisors  overlap  the  lower 
ones  and  adjacent  sides  of  the  canines,  the  other  teeth  above  and  helow 
alternate,  so  that  the  point  of  the  upper  canine  occupies  the  angle 
between  the  lower  canine  and  first  premolar,  the  first  upper  premolar 
the  angle  between  the  lower  ones,  and  so  on  to  the  last  upper  molar, 

>  Corona.  <  Radii.  >Ciup«;  lobc«. 
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which  18  in  contact  alone  with  the  last  lower  molar.  In  the  movement 
of  the  jaw  bringing  the  condyles  on  the  articular  eminences,  the  lower 
molars  are  shifted  past  the  last  upper  ones,  on  the  upper  mohire  and 
premolars  in  advance ;  and  the  edges  of  the  lower  incisors  are  pushed 
in  advance  of  those  above. 

The  incisors,'  two  on  each  side  above  and  below,  have  a  single, 
long,  conical  fang,  usually  straight  and  compressed  at  the  sides,  most  in 
the  lower  teoth  and  least  in  the  upper  first  tooth.  The  crown,  as  long 
as,  or  a  little  longer  than,  in  all  the  other  teeth  except  the  canines,  is 
wedge-shaped  and  slightly  gouge-like,  longer  than  broad,  widest  at  the 
biting  edge,  and  narro\ving  to  the  base,  where  it  is  thicker  than  wide. 
The  front  surface  is  convex  hut  flattened  roesially  towards  the  biting 


Fro.  201. 


Fio.  202. 


Uppkr  AMD  lowra  POMANIMT  TKETH,  IX-     Latekal  vibw  Of  the  txoe  teeth  u  In  the  pn- 
TMioB  VIET.    1.  flnt  Inclaon;  Z,  canliiei;  S,  ceding  flgara. 

Sntpremolus;  4,  middle  molus. 

edge,  and  is  conical  in  outline,  with  rounded  apex  next  the  feng.  The 
posterior  surface  curves  backward  to  the  prominently  convex  base,  is 
variably  concave,  and  sometimes  in  the  upper  teeth  slightly  ridged. 
The  biting  edge,  the  thinnest  part  of  the  crown,  is  transversely  some- 
what convex  or  nearly  straight  and  variably  tuberculate.  The  sides 
of  the  crown  are  curved  tnanguhir  in  outline,  and  convex  but  flattened 
towards  the  base. 

The  upper  incisors  are  of  more  robust  proportions  than  the  lower, 
and  have  a  broader  and  more  gouge-like  crown ;  the  posterior  surface 
being  more  concave  and  defined  by  more  prominent,  lateral  borders, 
and  sometimes  marked  by  from  two  to  four  slight  longitudinal  folds 
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or  ridges.  The  cutting  edge  is  more  rounded  transversely,  especially 
at  the  oater  comer,  and  is  also  more  variably  taberculate. 

The  lower  incisors  are  more  slender,  and  have  a  narrower  crown 
with  a  Btraighter  cutting  edge,  which  ia  pretty  uniformly  divided  into 
three  little  tubercles.  The  fang  is  strongly  compressed  laterally  and 
sometimes  feebly  grooved. 

The  first  upper  incisor  is  commonly  the  longest,  ia  tbe  largest  in 
other  respects,  and  has  the  fang  scarcely  compressed.  The  crown  has 
the  edge  variably  tubcrculated,  sometimes  slightly,  and  at  other  times 
distinctly  divided  into  from  three  to  five  little  eminences.  The  second 
upper  incisor,  also  the  second  in  size,  is  a  reduced  likeness  of  the  former, 
but  has  the  more  rounded  cutting  edge  divided  into  three  or  four  little 


Tbe  first  lower  incisor,  commonly  tbe  smallest,  though  sometimes 
as  long  as  those  above,  has  the  cutting  edge  the  most  rectangular.  The 
second  lower  incisor,  usually  larger  than  the  former,  is  about  tbe  length 
of  the  corresponding  upper  tooth,  but  is  sometimes  longer,  though  less 
robust  and  less  rounded  at  the  cutting  edge. 

From  the  attrition  to  which  the  incisors  are  subjected,  the  tubercles 
of  the  biting  edges  soon  disappear,  and  as  the  wearing  continues  the 
edges  of  the  crowns  gradually  widen  fore  and  aft,  biit  are  reduced  in 
the  opposite  direction.  As  tbe  edges  of  tbe  upper  teeth  overlap  those 
below,  they  are  both  worn  away  in  a  bevelled  manner,  and  thas  main- 
tain a  condition  adapted  to  cutting  the  food.  As  may  be  observed  in 
skulls  of  barbarous  races,  in  whom  the  teeth  are  better  preserved  and 
longer  retained,  as  tbe  crowns  of  the  incisors  wear  away  tbe  abraded 
surfaces,  from  narrow,  transversely  elliptical,  become  successively  oval, 
nearly  circular,  and  finally  fore  and  aft  oval. 

The  canines,'  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  side  above  and  below, 
are  commonly  the  longest  of  the  teeth,  though  occasionally  they  do  not 
exceed  the  first  upper  incisor.  The  fang  is  usually  longer  and  more 
robust,  is  straight,  and  is  laterally  cjompresaed,  especially  in  the  lower 
ones,  in  which  it  is  also  sometimes  feebly  grooved.  The  crown  is  ovoid 
with  the  length  greatest,  and  with  the  thickness  from  without  inward 
ae  great  as,  or  even  slightly  exceeding,  the  breadth.  It  is  commonly 
longer  and  thicker  than  that  of  tbe  incisors,  except  tbe  first  upper  one, 
than  which  it  is  slightly  shorter  and  of  less  breadth.  The  base  in  sec- 
tion is  oval,  with  the  longer  diameter  from  without  inward,  and  the 
biting  extremity  tapers  to  a  conical  point.  The  outer  surface,  more 
convex  than  in  the  incisors,  is  rbombic-ovate  in  outline,  rounded  next 
tjie  fang,  and  angular  towards  the  point.  The  inner  surface  slopes  in- 
ward from  tbe  latter  to  the  thick,  convex  base,  and  on  each  side  is  de- 
pressed between  a  low  median  ridge  and  tbe  lateral  prominent  border. 

'  Cuspid  teeth  ;  dentea  cuspidati,  conini,  angulares,  laniarii,  oculftres,  or  nior- 
dentcs ;  eye  teeth  and  Etomach  teetb. 
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The  poiot  of  the  crown,  about  &  third  of  the  length,  is  produced  in 
an  angular  ridge,  which  extends  from  the  summit  on  each  side  to  the 
greatest  width  of  the  crown,  and  separates  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces. 

As  the  point  of  the  upper  canine  and  adjacent  incieor  overlap  the 
point  of  the  lower  canine,  the  latter  is  worn  outwardly  and  the  former 
inwardly.  Both  become  blunted,  and  by  the  time  the  incisors  are  worn 
square  at  the  biting  border  the  caninee  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  sams 
level. 

The  premolars,'  two  on  each  side  above  and  below,  are  shorter 
than  the  canines,  but  in  other  measurements  differ  but  little.  Tbey 
are  commonly  nearly  of  the  same  size,  and  mostly  have  a  single  fang, 
laterally  compressed  and  variably  grooved,  especially  in  the  upper 
teeth,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  more  or  less  divided,  usually  in  the 
second  upper  premolar,  but  occasionally  in  the  first  one  or  in  both. 
The  crown  is  shorter  than  in  the  canines,  and  commonly  also  than  in 
the  incisors.  It  is  somewhat  iceg-shaped,  narrowest  next  the  fang,  and 
at  the  biting  extremity  divided  into  a  pair  of  broad,  pyramidal  tuber- 
cles,' of  which  the  outer  one  is  the  larger.  The  outer  and  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  crown  have  about  the  same  convexity  and  outline  reduced 
in  length  tike  the  outer  one  of  the  canines.  From  the  pointe  of  each 
pair  of  tubereles  ridges  proceed  in  opposite  directions,  encircle  the 
crown,  and  define  the  triturating  surface  from  the  sides.  The  tritu- 
rating surface  is  depressed,  and  more  or  less  divided  into  a  pair  of  lat- 
eral pits  by  an  intermediate  ridge  proceeding  fVom  the  points  of  the 
tubercles. 

The  crown  of  the  upper  premolars  is  laterally  compressed,  the  trit- 
urating  surface  is  quadrate  oval,  and  the  tabercles  are  nearly  alike, 
though  the  inner  one  is  slightly  the  smaller.  The  crown  of  the  lower 
premolars  is  but  slightly  compreseed  laterally,  is  oval  in  cross-section 
at  the  base,  and  nearly  or  quite  circular  at  the  triturating  anrface. 
The  tubercles  are  nearly  alike,  though  usually  the  inner  one  of  the  first 
premolar  is  less  developed  than  in  the  others,  and  is  sometimes  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  thick  basal  ridge  to  the  outer  tuberole,  conjoined 
to  the  point  of  the  latter  by  an  intermediate  ridge. 

The  outer  tuberele  of  the  premolar  crown  is  homologous  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  canine  crown,  while  the  inner  tubercle  is  homol- 
ogous with  the  inner  basal  ridge  of  the  latter. 

The  molars,'  of  whicb  there  are  three  on  each  side  above  and 
below,  are  the  largest  of  the  teeth,  and  are  variable  in  size  and  form, 
especially  the  last  one,  which,  tVom  its  not  making  its  appearance  until 
near  maturity,  is  commonly  called  the  "wisdom  tooth."*  The  lower 
molars  are  a  little  the  larger,  and  together  occupy  as  much  space  as 

>  Small  molars;  bicuspid  teeth ;  denies  biciis  pi  dati.  'Cusps;  lobes. 

•  Denies  molarea,  multicuspidali,  or  maxilUres ;  true  or  large  molars ;  grinden. 
'  Dena  lapientin ;  d.  serotinus. 
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the  upper  ones  together  with  half  the  adjacent  premolar.  The  molars 
of  each  series  usually  exhibit  successively  a  slight  reduction  in  nixe, 
but  sometimes  the  second  is  the  largest,  and  rarely  they  Buccessively 
increase. 

The  crown  of  the  upper  molars  is  cuboidal  or  rhombic,  with  rounded 
aides,  and  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  breadth,  the  diameters 
of  which  are  nearly  equal.  Thickest  about  the  middle,  it  diminishes  to 
the  base  and  to  the  triturating  surface,  which  is  composed  of  four,  or 
three,  pyramidal  tubercles  with  angular-ridged  borders,  which  define 
the  triturating  surface  tVom  the  sides  of  the  crown. 

Commonly  there  are  four  tubercles  occupying  the  comers  of  the 
triturating  surface  of  the  crown  of  the  first  and  second  molars,  and 
three  tubercles  in  the  last  molar  ;  but  frequently  there  are  also  only 
three  to  the  second  molar.  In  the  crown  with  four  tubercles,  the 
antero-intemal  is  the  largest,  and  is  usually  extended  so  as  to  join  the 

Fio.  208. 


TBiTUBiTisa  emfACB  or  molar  teei 
tpeclroen ;  a.  »«»nd  upper  moUr,  right  sLd 
specimen :  6,  second  lower  moUr,  ilght  ilde. 

posteroexternal  tubercle,  while  the  others  are  extended  at  the  fore  and 
back  part  of  the  crown  to  join  both  the  former.  This  arrangement 
gives  to  the  triturating  surface  the  appearance  of  a  winding,  sigmoid 
ridge,  with  the  enclosed  intervals  or  valleys  opening  at  the  outer  and 
inner  sides  of  the  crown.  The  sides  of  the  tubercles  sloping  fVom  their 
angular  summits  into  the  valleys  are  variably  marked  by  lesser  ndges. 
In  the  crown  with  three  tubercles  it  is  less  square,  more  narrowed 
inwardly,  and  usually  wider  iVom  without  inward  than  fore  and  aft. 
Two  of  the  tubercles  are  external,  and  nearly  equal,  while  the  third  is 
internal  and  much  larger  than  the  olherK,  which  it  joins  by  its  angular 
ridged  summit  at  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  crown. 

In  the  molar  of  throe  tubercles  thone  are  homologous  with  the  outer 
pair  and  antero-intemal  one  in  the  molar  of  four  tubercles,  of  which  the 
postero-intemal  is  undeveloped  or  rudimentary  in  the  tri-tuberculate 
crown. 
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The  crown  of  the  lower  molars,  about  the  same  length  and  tranx- 
Torse  breadth  as  in  the  upper  teeth,  is  wider  fore  and  aft.  Commonly, 
in  the  first  and  second  molars  the  triturating  surface  is  formed  by  five 
tubercles,  like  those  of  the  upper  teeth,  differing  little  in  size,  and  ar- 
ranged in  an  outer  row  of  three  and  an  inner  row  of  two.  In  the  laAt 
molar  there  are  usually  four  tubercles,  occupying  the  corners  of  the 
crown,  and  this  is  also  frequently  the  condition  in  the  second  molar. 
Occasionally  all  the  lower  molars  exhibit  five  tuberelee. 

The  upper  molars  have  three  fangs,  of  which  two  are  external, 
vertical,  or  slightly  divergent,  and  straight  or  somewhat  bent;  and  the 
third  internal,  thicker,  and  longer  than  the  former,  and  directed  upward 
and  inward,  often  grooved,  and  sometimes  forked  at  the  end.  In  the 
last  molar  the  fangs  are  commonly  more  or  less  confluent,  and  often 
united  in  a  single  cone  with  variable  traces  of  division. 

The  lower  molars  have  a  pair  of  broad  fangs  placed  one  behind  the 
other  and  grooved,  usually  parallel  and  somewhat  bent,  or  straight  and 
slightly  divergent.  In  the  last  of  the  series  the  two  fangs  are  often 
more  or  less  confluent. 

The  wisdom  tooth  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its  condition  of  develop- 
ment, and  often  differs  on  the  two  sides  of  the  jaws,  as  it  does  also  in 
different  individuals.  Its  size  or  degree  of  development  is  related  with 
the  sise  of  the  jaws. 

From  attrition  the  tubercles  of  the  premolars  and  molars  are  gradu- 
ally worn  away,  so  that  finally  the  triturating  surfaces  of  the  teeth 
become  flat,  or  slightly  excavated  in  the  lower  teeth,  and  proportion- 
ately prominent  in  the  upper  ones.  With  the  obliteration  of  the 
tubercles  little  islets  of  dentine  appear,  and  with  the  further  wear  of 
the  teeth  the  latter  widen  and  become  confluent,  and  ultimately  the 
triturating  surface  exhibits  a  broad  expanse  of  dentine  bordered  with 
enamel.  In  the  wear  of  the  crown  beyond  the  middle  of  its  length  it 
gradually  diminishes  in  breadth,  as  is  the  case  likewise  with  the  canines 
and  incisors. 

Ordinarily  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  each  jaw  near  their  biting 
border  and  triturating  surface  are  in  close  contact  with  one  another 
throughout  the  series,  but  are  separated  by  considerable  angular  inter- 
vals approaching  the  fangs.  Aa  the  crowns  are  worn  away  they  main- 
tain  their  close  apposition,  and  form  together  a  continuous  triturating 
surface,  while  the  intervals  next  the  fangs  are  narrowed  as  well  as 
shortened. 

THE  TEMPORARY  TEETH. 
Of  the  ten  temporary  teeth '  in  each  jaw,  the  series  of  five  on 
each  side  of  the  median  line  consists  of  two  incisors,  a  canine,  and 
two  molars,  or  the  same  number  and  kind  of  the  former  two  as  in 

>  Milk  taeth ;  deciduQU«  te«tb ;  dentea  lactei,  caduci,  or  tetnpoiarii. 
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the  pennanent  set,  with  no  premolars  and  one  molar  leas.  They  are 
smaller  than  the  permanent  teeth,  bnt  are  broader  in  proportion  to 
their  length. 

The  incisors  and  canines  have  the  same  proportions  among  themselves 
as  in  the  permanent  set,  which  they  also  resemble  in  form,  but  have 
their  crown  in  general  proportionately  broader,  and  do  not  have  the 
fangs  laterally  compressed.  The  crown  of  the  first  upper  incisor  is  of 
greater  breadth  than  the  length,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  thickness 
at  base.  The  crown  of  the  second  upper  incisor  has  the  length  and 
breadth  about  equal  and  the  thickness  somewhat  less.  In  the  lower 
incisors  the  length  of  the  crown  exceeds  the  breadth,  especially  in  the 
second  one,  and  the  thickness  is  least.    The  fang  of  the  first  upper 

Fig.  204 


incisor  is  thicker  fore  and  aft  than  from  side  to  side,  but  in  the  others 
is  more  uniform. 

The  crown  of  the  upper  canine,  larger  than  that  of  the  incisors, 
has  an  equal  breadth  and  a  less  thickness.  The  crown  of  the  lower 
canine  is  longer  and  narrower  than  that  of  the  upper  one,  and  has  the 
thickness  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth. 

The  molars  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  permanent  ones,  but 
have  a  proportionately  shorter  crown  and  smaller  fangs,  of  which  they 
possess  the  same  number  above  and  below  as  in  the  permanent  teeth, 
but  differ  strikingly  in  their  greater  divergence  from  one  another. 

The  crown  of  the  first  upper  molar  variably  approximates  both  in 
size  and  form  an  upper  premolar,  which  it  often  rosembles,  with  the 
outer  tubercle  pushed,  as  it  wore,  partially  in  advance  of  the  inner  one. 
In  other  instances  the  outer  tubercle  presents  moro  or  le^a  disposition 
to  the  production  of  two  accessory  tubercles,  and  in  this  way  approaches 
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more  nearly  the  condition  of  the  second  molar.  The  tatter  ordinarily 
approximates  in  size  and  shape  an  upper  permanent  molar,  with  the 
four  tuberclen  disposed  to  assume  the  arrangement  of  an  8-Iike  ridge, 
but  with  the  summits  more  contracted.  The  crown  of  the  second  lower 
molar  approximates  in  size  and  form  the  five  tuberculate  permanent 
lower  molars,  but  is  more  contracted  at  the  triturating  surface.  The 
crown  of  the  first  lower  molar  is  a  reduced  representative  of  the  second 
one. 

The  tirst  upper  molar  has  its  crown  horizontally  half  oval  or  tri- 
lateral and  convex  inwardly.  The  triturating  surface  is  formed  by 
three  tubercles,  of  which  the  inner  one  is  largest,  most  distinct,  and 
demiconical.  The  outer  pair  are  but  feebly  separated,  and  of  these  the 
posterior  is  the  smaller  and  least  distinct.  A  ridge  in  front  connects 
the  anterior  with  the  inner  tubercle,  and  is  sometimes  bo  much  produced 
as  to  form  an  accessory  tubercle. 

The  second  upper  molar,  considerably  larger  than  the  former,  has 
a  more  quadrate  crown,  which  i&  nearly  like  that  of  the  permanent 
upper  molars.  The  triturating  surface  is  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  latter,  but  is  frequently  varied  from  a  less  proportionate  de- 
velopment of  the  postero-intemal  lobe  and  a  variably  greater  pro- 
duction of  the  anterior  ridge  of  the  crown,  which  may  appear  as  an 
accessory  tubercle. 

The  first  lower  molar  has  a  horizontally  ovoid  crown,  widest  behind, 
and  considerably  narrowed  in  front  approaching  the  triturating  surface, 
which  is  obscurely  divided  into  four  tubercles.  Of  these  the  posterior 
pair  are  much  the  smaller,  especially  the  inner  one.  The  ndged  sum- 
mit of  the  outer  tubercles,  at  the  tVont  and  back  of  the  crown,  curves 
inwardly  to  the  inner  tubercles.  The  second  lower  molar,  also  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  former,  likewise  resembles  the  lower  permanent 
molars  in  the  shapo  and  construction  of  its  crown, 

8TBU0TURE  OF  THE  TEETH. 

The  teeth  contain  a  soft  substance,  the  dental  pulp,  and  the  pulp 
■cavity  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  crown  nearly  conforms  to 
this  in  shape,  and  tapers  in  each  fang  into  a  canal  which  opens  by  a 
small  orifice  at  the  point  of  the  latter.  The  cavity  in  the  incisors  is 
extended  towards  each  comer  of  the  crown,  in  the  canine  towards  the 
aummit,  and  in  the  premolars  and  molars  towards  the  tubercles.  When 
two  fangs  are  confluent  a  separate  canal  occupies  each.  The  pulp  cavity 
is  largest  in  the  young  tooth,  and  gradually  decreases  with  the  advance 
of  life. 

The  dental  pulp '  is  a  soft,  red,  highly  vascular  and  sensitive  sub- 
stance, the  basis  of  which  is  formed  by  numerous  nucleated  cells,  which 
divide  into  fine  filaments  and  freely  interlace  together.    The  ]>eripheral 

'  Fulpa  dentis. 
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portion  consists  of  a  layer  of  nucleated  columnar  cells,  named  the  odon- 
toplasts.  These  divide  into  filaments  at  their  inner  extremity,  and 
interlace  with  the  other  cells ;  and  at  their  outer  extremity  they  give 
off  one  or  more  filaments,  which  penetrate  the  dentinal  tubules.  The 
capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  pulp  form  a  close  net  beneath  the  odooto- 
plasU,  and  non-medullated  nerve-fibrils  extend  ttom  the  pulp  between 
the  latter  towards  the  tooth. 

The  arteries  of  the  dental  pulp  are  derived  from  the  dental  branches 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery,  and  the  veins 
Via.  205.  ^pg  corresponding  companions.    The  nerves 

are  derived  fVom  the  dental  branches  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  maxillary  divisions  of 
the  trigeminal  nerve. 

The  hard  substance  of  the  teeth  is  com- 
posed of  three  different  tissues,  dentine, 
enamel,  and  cementum. 

The  dentine,  or  ivory,'  forms  the  chief 
bulk  of  a  tooth,  and  is  an  apparently  homoge- 
neous, yellowish -white  substance  more  dense 
than  bone.  It  resembles  the  latter  in  chemical 
composition,  but  contains  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  bone-earth,  amounting  to  nearly  three- 
voTicALBKcnoNo»A«oL«    fourths  of  thc  wholc.    The  bone-earth,  72  per 

TOOTH.    moder»lelT    magnlfled.  ... 

i.en4mei,  tbBiineiofwhioiiin-  cent,.  Consists  of  calcium  phosphate,  66.7,  cal- 
dicMa  the  «mmBemeni  of  iM  ^jy^  carbonate,  3.3,  magnesium  phosphate 
columoa:  I  dantlue,  Ihe  linen  ,.,..,.         n        .... 

Indlcailng  the  onuHof  ita  tu-  and  other  salts,  including  calcium  fluoride,  2. 
buies;  8,  thin  luuiiu  of  tha  ^phe  bone -Cartilage,  28  per  cent.,  like  that  of 
dentine  forming  the  wall  of  the  i      j  ■   ■         i   .■     l     u   -i- 

pulp  oiTlty.  the  doM  Indicating    boncs,  IS  resolved  into  gelatin  by  boiling. 

■ '  "  Sections  of  dentine  prepared  for  the  mi- 

croscope and  viewed  by  transmitted  light 
exhibit  numerous  fine,  black,  parallel  lines  traversing  a  translucent 
matrix;  the  black  lines  being  due  to  tubules  filled  with  air.  By  re- 
flected light  the  lines  appear  white  on  a  dark  ground.  The  dentinal 
tubules'  commence  on  the  surface  of  the  pulp  cavity,  where  their  ori- 
fices come  into  contact  with  the  dental  pulp,  and  thence  they  radiate 
everywhere  through  the  dentine  to  its  exterior  surface.  They  pursue 
a  generally  parallel  undulating  course  with  two  or  three  gentle  curva- 
tures, and  also  run  in  an  extended  or  open  spiral.  Largest  at  their 
commencement  in  the  pulp  cavity,  they  slightly  diverge  and  repeatedly 
fork  as  they  proceed  outwardly,  taper  and  end  in  the  finest  branches 
at  the  periphery  of  the  dentine.  They  are  of  nearly  uniform  diameter, 
and  are  separated  from  one  another  about  two  or  three  times  their 
thickness.  From  their  sides  emanate  innumerable  minute  twigs,  which 
diverge  into  the  intertubular  substance,  where  they  imperceptibly  end. 

>  Tooth-bone ;  proper  tooth -subn  lance.  '  Canal  iculi  den  tium ;  calcigeroui  tube*. 
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The  tubuleB  have  a  relatively  thick  wall'  diBtinct  from  the  intertu- 
bular  dentine,  appearing  in  cross-section  as  a  ring  surrounditig  the  ori- 
fices. They  contain  homogeneous  soft  filaments  projecting  tVom  the 
odontoplaats  of  the  dental  pulp.  The  terminal  tubules  mostly  end  in 
the  peripheral  layer  of  dentine,'  where  they  communicate  with  narrow, 
irregular  intervals  occupied  by  soft  substance,  apparently  uncalcificd 
dentine.  The  intervals  are  limited  by  botryoidal  walls  composed  of 
minute  globules  of  dentine,  whence  they  are  called  interglobular 
spaces.  Many  of  the  dentinal  tubules  traverse  these  ttpaces  and 
enter  the  adjacent  enamel  or  cementum. 

The  dentinal  tubules  at  their  commencement  measure  about  ^^ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

When  the  bone-earth  has  been  removed  from  teeth  the  dentinal 
cartilage  is  separable  into  laminte  parallel  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
pulp  cavity,  indicating  its  mode  of  original  production.     In  sections 


Fig.  aw.  VKii:e«L  ncnon  of  tbb  pang  or  *  canine  tootb.  eihlbliing  ihe 
deuUne  uid  «in«nl.    1,  Inner  eztiemltl«i  of  (he  deDllnal  tubutea ;  2,  outer  exi 
tubule*,  lermlnfttlngln  InUnpecea  Ktthe  boundarj  of  ihedenUne;  3,  cementum ;  ' 
those  Of  bone.    Hlshly  nugnlfled. 

Pig.  vn.  SiTTioN  or  dehtihi,  cutting  uron  the  direction  of  Ita  tubulee,  verr 
fled.   The  tubulei  aie  wen  to  have  thick  w»tla.  distinct  ftoin  the  Intenubulu  sutxlance. 

of  teeth  prepared  for  the  microscope,  variable  lines  are  often  observed 
conforming  with  the  direction  of  the  laminie  indicated.  These  linen' 
exhibit  interglobular  spaces  like  those  of  the  periphery  of  the  dentine, 
but  of  greater  capacity  and  apparently  of  like  nature. 

The  enamel  *  forms  the  glistening  white,  exposed  surface  of  the 
teeth,  and  it  is  not  only  the  hardest  part  of  the  tatter,  but  of  all  or- 
ganic tissues,  and  is  therefore  admirably  adapted  to  prevent  rapid 
wearing  of  the  teeth.  Where  these  are  most  exposed  to  attrition  it  is 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
crown  it  thins  away  to  a  sharp  circular  edge  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

The  enamel  contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  bone-cartilage, 
amounting  to  about  3.5  per  cent.,  while  all  the  rest  is  bone-earth,  con- 
sisting of  calcium  phosphate,  89.8 ;  calcium  carbonate,  4,4 ;  magnesium 
phosphate  and  other  salts,  including  a  trace  of  calcium  fluoride,  1.3 
per  cent, 

>  Dentinal  Bheatb.  '  Granular  layer.  '  locremental  lines. 

*  SubttuiUa  vitrea,  adamantina,  or  fllamentosa ;  cruata  Hdaraantina. 
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Tbe  enamel  is  very  brittle,  aod  is  very  liable  to  crack,  even  during 
life,  from  undue  pressure  or  tbe  application  of  extreme  cold.  In  pre- 
pared specimens  of  teotb  it  is  also  readily  cracked  througb  drying  or 
violence.  Tbe  broken  edge  exhibits  a  vertical  fibrous  appearance,  due 
to  the  enamel  being  composed  of  narrow  columns,  which  are  applied  by 
one  end  to  the  dentine  in  shallow  impressions  of  tbe  surface,  and  by 
the  other  end  form  the  free  surface  of  tbe  crown.  The  columns  are  six- 
sided,  and  closely  united  by  a  small  proportion  of  homogeneous  cement- 
ing substance.  They  are  slightly  flexuose  anddivorgentin  their  course, 
and  have  others  intorpoBed  in  the  intervals  towards  the  free  surface.  In 
the  unworn  teetb  tbe  columns  are  invested  on  tbe  surface  of  the  enamel 
with  a  thin,  homogeneous  layer,  called  the  cuticle,  which,  through  treat- 
ment with  silver  nitrate,  exhibits  the  outlines  of  non-nucleated  epithe- 
lial cells.    Tbe  diameter  of  tbe  enamel  columns  is  about  -^^n  of  an  inch. 

At  the  attached  surface  of  the  enamel  irregular  intervals  extend  fVom 
the  dentine  a  variable  distance  outwardly  among  the  enamel  columns. 


Ftg.Vie.  Ceown  op  acimke  tocttb,  fore  and  kR  aecUon,  tbe  bug  nndevaloped.  1,  tererof 
enamel;  2.  dentine;  3,  pulpcsTltf.    Ifi^Dlfled  Ivo diaiiKlen. 

T\g.  IK.  Three  EtiAHIL  ooli'hhs.  highly  nMsnlOed ;  exhibiting  the  didded  primnattc  uid 

Fig,  !10.  Section  of  enahel,  highlf  magnlBed,  M  right  angles  lo  the  course  of  tU  colimuu : 
exhibiting  tbe  nil-sided  chancier  of  the  latter. 

In  thin  sections  of  the  teeth  the  enamel  exhibits  alternate  light  and 
darker  stripes  extending  through  its  thickness,  and  narrow,  concentric, 
brownish -colored  lines.  The  enamel  columns  are  also  crossed  by  alter- 
nate darker  and  lighter  shadings. 

.  The  cementum '  occurs  in  small  proportion  in  tbe  human  teeth, 
but  is  largely  produced  and  is  an  important  factor  in  the  teeth  of  many 
large  herbivorous  animals,  as  the  ox,  the  horse,  and  tbe  elephant.  It 
consists  of  osseous  tissue  with  little  modification  of  structure,  and 
forms  a  thin  layer  to  the  exterior  surface  of  tbe  dentine  of  tbe  fangs. 
It  gradually  thickens  towards  the  end  of  the  latter,  and  increases  with 
the  advance  of  age,  when  it  often  forms  accumulations  at  the  end 
of  the  fangs,  obstructing  the  entrance  to  the  pulp  cavity.  It  is  lami- 
nated, and  contains  branching  corpuscles  like  those  of  ordinary  bone, 
but  larger  and  less  regular.     When  the  cementum  is  thicker  than  usual 

■  Cement;  cniata  petrosa ;  crusla  ostoidea  nidicia ;  cortical  substance. 
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it  may  sleo  contain  vascular  canala.  In  the  temporary  teeth  the 
cementuin  is  thinner  and  ite  corpuscles  fewer. 

In  old  teeth  the  surface  of  the  pulp  cavity  is  formed  of  a  variably 
thick  layer  of  a  substance  different  from  dentine,  and  partaking  of  the 
character  of  this  and  of  bone,  whence  its  name  of  osteo-dentine. 
It  occurs  after  adult  age,  and  in  much  worn  molar  teeth  is  sometimes 
observed  extending  to  the  centre  of  the  triturating  surface.  It  is  de- 
rived from  "the  calcification  of  the  remains  of  the  dental  pulp,  which 
sometimes  occurs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obliterate  the  pulp  cavity. 

The  development  of  the  teeth  commences  in  the  embryo  about  the 
seventh  week.    At  this  time  the  border  of  the  jaws  is  covered  by  a 

Fia.  211. 


DUOBIH  OP  THE  HODI  or  DETILOPMINT  OF  TBE  TBRB.     O,  >ecUOD  ncroffi  IbS  detlUI  gTOOTE; 

b,  dental  papUla  developed  In  the  latter:  t,  Uie  groove  deepened  tnd  procenea  rbrmlDg  wblch 
ultimately  cloee  It:  d,  lh«  papilla  become  Ibe  dental  pul|)  and  the  groove  becoming  cloged:  e. 
dentalaccoatalnlQgadentalpDlp,  which  Ib  the  rudiment  of  the  CTOwn  nf  a  lemporar;  Indaor: 
the  cavlt;  above  li  reserved  for  apennanent  lacliwr;  /,  the  crown  of  the  temporary  incisor  full; 
formed,  and  the  rewrved  cavity  for  the  permanent  tooth  moving  backward :  g.  fang  of  thelem- 
poracylncinr  produced.and  origin  ofthe  dental  papilla  otthe  future  permanent  tooth:  A.enip- 
Uon  of  the  temporary  Inctaor,  and  the  alveoli  produced  for  both  teeth:  (,  the  temporary  Incisor 
occupying  lt>  tUnctionBl  poalUon,  and  the  crown  of  the  permanent  inclmr  developed. 

thick  layer  of  epithelium,  of  which  the  deeper  portion'  occupies  a 
groove'  in  the  subepithelial  embryonic  connective  tissue.  An  increased 
growth  of  the  epithelium  gives  vise  to  the  enamel-genns  *  of  the 
temporary  teeth,  which  appear  as  flask-shaped  accumulations  of  cells 
occupying  corresponding  recesses  of  the  jaws  and  attached  by  their 
neck  to  ihe  epithelium  at  the  edge  of  the  latter.  With  the  appearance 
of  the  enamel-germs  a  vascular  eminence,  the  dental  papilla,  project- 
ing into  them,  is  developed  from  the  subepithelial  connective  tissue  at 
the  bottom  of  the  recess  occupied  by  each  germ.  The  dental  papilla 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  future  crown,  and  is  covered  by  the  enamel- 
germ  inserted  upon  it,  cup-like  in  form,  and  now  separated  by  the  oli- 

>  Common  enAmel-germ.  ■  Primitive  dental  groove.  ■  Special  enflm el- germs. 
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literation  of  its  neck  fWtrn  the  epithelium  at  the  edge  of  the  jaws.    The 
dental  papilla  and  enamel-germ  together  form  the  tooth-germ,  during 
the  production  of  which  it  becomes  enclosed  in  a  vascular  membrane, 
the  dental  sac,  continuous  with  the  papilla  of  the  tooth-germ,  and 
developed  from  the  subepithelial  connective  tiBsue  of  the  recess  occu- 
pied by  the  latter.    The  bony  jaws  first  appear  as  an  open  gutter  con- 
taining the  dental  sacs  with  their  enclosed  tooth-germs.    The  gutter 
8O0n   becomes  divided  into  compartments  with   narrowed  openings, 
through  which  the  dental  sacs  adhere  to  the  gum.     The  alveoli  are 
formed  at  a  later  period,  in  accordance  with  the  production  of  the 
fangs  of  the  teeth  and  the  growth  of  the  alveolar  border  of  the  jaws. 
The  dental  sacs  consist  of  an  outer  vascular  fibro-connective-tissue 
layer  attached  to  the  con- 
Fio.  212.  tiguous  periosteum  and  gum, 

1  9  and  an  inner  more  vascular 

layer  united  with  the  former 
by  soil,  jelly-like,  connective 
tissue.  The  blood-vessels 
are  derived  from  the  dental 
arteries  which  run  along 
the  bottom  of  the  sacs,  and 
partly  from  those  of  the 
gums. 

The  dental  papilla,  having 
assumed  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  crown  of  the  future 
tooth,  is  henceforth  distin- 
guished as  the  dental  pulp. 
After  its  production  it  begins 
to  harden  or  calcify,  and  is 
thus  converted  into  dentine, 
while  at  the  same  time  the 
enamel  is  produced  from  the 
enamel-germ  or  organ  on  its 
exterior.  Calcification  com- 
mences in  the  appearance  of 
little,  thin  shells  of  dentine 
—  ,  ~      .r      .  _    on  the  prominent  points  of 

and  bA  of  the  maxtlU  with  tootb.gernia  from  >  ^oung  the  dental  pulp,  COrrespOnd- 
cnibryo;S,  from  >n  older  embiTo.    o.cpUhellum  of  the      ■  j„    number    wlth    those 

Kum:  6.  deeper  lajer;  e,  deepeM  layer  of  columnar  .,_,,.,  .  ~ 

(i-}l3 ;  d.  enamel-Herm.  and  later,  e,  enamel  organ  con-  points.  ThuS  there  IS  One  for 
necledby  a  >Iem  with  the  gum;/,  denial  papllla;o.  jjjg  jncisors  and  Panine,  tWO 
inner,»nd  A.  outer,  iBjen.  of  the  denial  aac-,(,  section  of      „       ^,  ,  ,    _ 

ave«el;  t,  onKousBtruciure  of  the  Jaw.  """  '"^  premolars,  and  from 

three  to  five  for  the  molars. 
The  little  shells  expand  at  the  edges,  and  where  there  are  more  than 
one,  as  in  the  molars,  they  become  confluent.      Continuing  to  grow 
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around  the  edge  of  the  shell,  this  also  grows  in  thickness  by  the  calci- 
fication of  the  pulp,  which  proportionately  decreases.  While  the  den- 
tinal shells  grow,  in  like  manner  the  enamel  extends  step  by  step  with 
them,  and  also  increases  in  thickoeas.  After  the  crown  is  completed 
the  pulp  becomes  slightly  narrowed  at  the  neck,  and  then  grows  in 
length  in  a  tapering  manner  to  form  the  basis  of  the  fangs.  Where 
there  are  more  than  one  of  these  to  a  tooth  the  pulp  divides  at  the  base 
of  the  crown,  and  then  each  portion  grows  in  the  manner  of  that  of 
the  single-fanged  teeth.  Step  by  step  with  the  elongation  of  the  pulp 
the  calcification  extends  in  length  and  thickness  in  the  production  of 
the  fang,  and  finally,  in  the  complete  tooth,  the  pulp  is  reduced  to  the 
condition  usually  observed  occupying  the  pulp  cavity.  Calcification 
of  the  temporary  teeth  commences  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  month 
of  the  embryo,  and  about  the  middle  period  caps  of  dentine  have  been 
formed  on  all  of  them. 

The  description  of  the  development  of  the  temporary  teeth  from 
the  tooth-germs  also  applies  to  that  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

Production  of  the  dental  tissues.  The  description  of  the  den- 
tal pulp  of  the  mature  teeth  applies  to  the  same  before  its  calcification, 
tn  the  production  of  the  dentine  the  peripheral  layer  of  columnar  cells,* 
the  odontoplasts,  are  chiefly  concerned.   These  project  fhim  their  outer 

Fig.  218. 


Vebtical  tEcnoKoPTHS  OERH  Or  A  HOLAK  KaOTH.    o,  TUCUUf  papilla;  b,  adoDtoplulB :  c 
dentine  pervaded  with  tnbulei:  il,  enamel;  t.  cuticle. 

extremity  filamentous  processes,  around  which  the  matrix  of  the  den- 
tine is  formed  by  the  calcification  of  an  intervening  homogeneous 
Bubstance,  probably  derived  fh)m  the  odontoplasts.  As  the  calcifica- 
tion proceeds  from  without  inwardly  the  body  of  the  odontoplasts 
recedes,  leaving  extensions  as  the  dentinal  filaments,  which  occupy  the 
dentinal  tubules.  In  this  recession  of  the  odontoplasts  they  probably 
continue  to  grow,  but  probably  also  are  succeeded  by  others  produced 
successively  in  the  dental  pulp.    The  calcification  occurs   in  minute 
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spherical  nodules,  and  in  positiona  in  which  the  process  is  incomplete 
the  so-called  interglobular  spaces  occur. 

The  cells  of  the  enamel-germ,  at  first  soft  and  rounded  polyhedral, 
multiply  by  division,  and  then  undergo  transformation,  after  which  it 
is  called  the  enamel  organ.'  The  rantral  cells  become  stellate,  re- 
taining  their  central  nucleus  and  anastomosing  by  their  rays,  the  inter- 
vals of  which  are  occupied  by  a  clear,  jelly-liko  liquid.  The  cells  next 
the  dental  pulp  form  a  close  layer'  of  six-sided  columns,  while  those 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dental  sac  form  a  pavement  of  six-sided 
blocks.  Into  the  enamel  organ  project  numerous  processes  of  the  den- 
tal sac,  minute  papillte  resembling  those  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane. 
The  columnar  cells  of  the  enamel  organ  by  calcification  form  the  enamel 
cotumoB,  and  as  the  process  proceeds  the  cells  either  grow  or  else  are 
succeeded  by  the  production  of  others.  The  enamel  organ  gradually 
disappears,  and  its  outer  layer  of  pavement-cells  is  supposed  to  be 
the  source  of  the  cuticle  of  the  tooth.  The  cementum  is  formed  from 
the  connective-tissue  investment  of  the  fang,  as  in  the  production  of 
bone  from  the  periosteum. 

Eruption  of  the  temporary  teeth.  At  birth  the  crowns  of  the 
temporary  teeth  enclosed  within  their  sacs  occupy  compartments  within 
the  jaw,  with  somewhat  narrowed  apertures,  through  which  the  sacs 
adhere  to  thegum.  The  eruption,  or  cutting,  of  the  teeth  commences 
from  six  to  nine  months  after  birth,  and  is  usually  completed  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year.  The  lower  teeth  commonly  precede  the  upper 
ones  in  their  appearance,  commencing  with  the  central  incisors.  After 
a  few  months  the  lateral  incisors  appear,  then  the  first  molars,  and 
after  four  or  five  months  more  the  canines,  and  lastly  the  second 
molars.  The  eruption  of  the  teeth  is  concurrent  with  the  growth  of 
the  fangs.  It  is  preceded  by  an  absorption  of  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
cavity  containing  the  tooth,  after  which  a  restoration  of  the  osseous 
structure  occurs  and  forma  the  alveolus  around  the  fang  of  the  tooth. 
Before  the  eruption,  the  gum  undergoes  some  change,  the  edge  be- 
coming harder  and  sharper,  but  as  the  teeth  approach  the  edge  this 
becomes  tumid  and  purplish,  and  a  whitish  spot  or  lino  is  seen  through 
the  vascular  gum,  soon  followed  by  the  emergence  of  the  tooth. 

Development  of  the  permanent  teeth.  Ten  permanent  teeth 
in  each  jaw  succeed  the  temporary  teeth,  and  three  others  are  added 
farther  back  on  each  fide  above  and  below.  The  former  appear  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  embrj'o  as  enamel-germs  springing 
ftxtm  the  neck  of  those  of  the  temporary  teeth.  The}-  grow  within  the 
jaw  as  club-shaped  bodies  behind  the  position  of  the  germs  of  the  tem- 
porary teeth,  and  subsequently  pursue  the  same  course  of  development 
as  the  latter.  The  new  germs  in  like  manner  become  enclosed  in  den- 
tal sacs,  which  adhere  hy  a  narrow  neck  to  the  back  of  the  temporary 

'  Oreanon  sduniknliDie.  *  Membrana  iulamantin». 
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dental  sacs.  Aa  the  permanent  dental  sacs  with  their  germs  continue 
to  grow  they  recede  more  deeply  in  the  jaw,  but  retain  their  connection 
with  the  gum  by  a  long  pedicle,'  which  previously  formed  the  neck  of 
attachment  to  the  temporary  dental  sac,  and  originally  was  the  neck 
of  the  enamel-germ.  The  upper  permanent  teeth  are  develojied  in 
recesHcs  above  and  behind  the  upper  temporary  teeth,  and  the  lower 
permanent  teeth  below  and  behind  the  lower  temporary  teeth.  The 
recesses  are  separated  from  the  alveoli  of  the  temporary  teeth,  and 
each  communicates  by  a  canal  *  for  the  pedicle  of  the  dental  sac,  which 
opens  at  the  edge  of  the  jaw  behind  the  corresponding  temporary  tooth. 
The  permanent  teeth  are  separated  from  the  temporary  teeth  by  a  thin 
osseous  partition,  which,  as  well  as  the  fang  of  the  contiguous  tempo- 
rary t<K)th,  is  absorbed  when  the  former  is  about  to  protrude.  As  this 
occurs  the  temporary  tooth  is  shed  and  the  permanent  tooth  takes  its 
place.  The  absorption  of  the  fangs  of  the  temporary  teeth  appears  not 
to  be  the  result  of  direct  pressure,  but  occurs  through  the  agency  of 
absorbing  cells  or  osteoclasts  iu  contact  with  the  fangs. 

The  additional  permanent  teeth,  which  are  the  three  permanent 
molars,  have  no  predecessors,  but  are  developed  in  succession  in  the  jaws 
back  of  the  other  teeth.  The  epithelial  production  at  the  hoi-der  of  the 
jaws,  from  which  were  developed  the  enamel-germs  of  the  temporary 
teeth,  is  persistent  back  of  the  latter,  and  about  the  fifteenth  week  of 
the  embryo  gives  origin  to  the  enamel-germ  of  the  first  permanent  molar. 
Long  after,  about  seven  months  subsequent  to  birth,  another  germ  ap- 
pears, that  for  the  second  permanent  molar,  projecting  back  firom  the 
neck  of  the  former.  After  another  long  period,  during  which  the  first 
and  second  permanent  molars  have  considerably  advanced  in  their 
development,  about  the  third  year,  a  third  germ,  that  of  the  wisdom 
tooth,  appears  back  of  the  others.  The  subsequent  development  of  these 
teeth  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  others. 

Calcification  in  the  permanent  teeth  commences  with  the  first 
molars  about  five  or  six  months  after  birth ;  with  the  central  incisors 
a  little  later;  the  lateral  incisors  and  canines  about  eight  or  nine 
months ;  the  premolars  two  years  or  more ;  the  second  molars  five  or 
six  years ;  and  the  wisdom  teeth  about  twelve  years. 

The  eniption  of  the  permanent  teeth  usually  occurs  in  the  following 
order,  the  lower  preceding  the  upper  ones : 

First  iDolara 6  years. 

Centml  incisora T      " 

LaUral      "       8     " 

Pint  promoUra 6      " 

Second      "         10      " 

Canino 12      " 

Second  molan 12  to  1»  years. 

Third         "         17  "  25      " 

■  Oubemaculum  dentia.  ■  Iter  dentium. 
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About  the  eixtb  year,  previous  to  BheddiDg  the  temporary  incisors, 
the  jaws  contain  the  greatest  number  of  teeth.  At  that  time,  besides 
the  temporary  teeth,  the  crowns  of  all  the  permanent  teeth  are  pro- 
duced, except  those  of  the  wisdom  teeth. 

THE  PHARYNX. 
The  pharynx,'  or  throat,  is  a  musculo-membranous  pouch,  situated 
back  of  the  nasal  cavities,  mouth,  and  larynx,  extending  fKim  the  base 
of  the  skull  to  the  lower  part  of  the  latter,  and  to  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra.  It  is  about  five  inches  long,  the  upper  two-thirde  being 
half  cylindrical,  fVom  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  wide  in  different 
positions,  and  mostly  less  fore  and  an,  escept  opposite  the  mouth. 
From  the  hyoid  bone  it  narrows  in  a  funnel-like  manner  to  ita  termi- 
nation, where  it  is  narrowest.  It  lies  behind  against  the  cervical 
vertebrffi  and  prevertebral  muscles,  attached  to  them  by  loose  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  permits  easy  movement  of  the  pharynx.  Opening 
into  its  fore  part  in  succession  from  above  downward  are  the  posterior 
nares,  the  fauces,  and  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  Projecting  into  it 
obliquely  downward  and  backward  is  the  soft  palate,  with  the  uvuUt, 
which,  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  is  drawn  upward,  so  as  to  separate 
the  upper  from  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  thus  prevent  the 
egress  of  the  food  through  the  nares.  On  each  side  of  the  latter  it 
communicsteB  with  the  eustachian  tube. 

Above,  the  pharynx  is  attached  to  the  occipital  basilar  process  be- 
tween the  prerccti  muscles,  and  on  each  side  to  the  under  part  of  the 
apex  of  the  temporal  pyramid.  Thence  it  is  attached  in  front,  in  suc- 
cession, to  the  entopterygoid  process,  the  ptery go-maxillary  ligament, 
the  inside  of  the  mandible,  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  hyoid  bone, 
thjToid  and  cricoid  cartilages.  It  is  also  connected  above  with  the 
soft  palate  and  styloid  process.  From  its  basilar  attachment  it  extends 
forward  to  the  sphenoidal  body,  and  thence  is  prolonged  in  a  recess 
outward  to  the  apex  of  the  temporal  pyramid.  Below  the  soft  palate, 
the  floor  of  the  fauces  forms  its  anterior  sloping  surface,  and  below 
this,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lar^'nx  within  the  embrace  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

The  wall  of  the  pharj-nx  is  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  is 
externally  invested  by  the  pharyngeal  fascia,  a  thin  connective-tissue 
layer,  loosely  connected  with  the  contiguous  parts,  the  prevertebral 
fascia  behind,  and  the  sheaiha  of  the  principal  cervical  vessels  and 
nerves  at  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  succeeding  coat  of  the  pharynx 
is  muscular,  and  consists  of  three  pairs  of  constrictors,  together  with 
the  stylo-  and  palato-pharyngcal  muscles. 

Succeeding  the  muscular  coat  within  is  a  fibro-connective-tissue  layer, 
thin  and  inconspicuous  below,  but  strong  above,  where  it,  together  with 

'  Gula ;  ingluvjes ;  phartit. 
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the  pbar^'ngeal  fascia,  sappliea  the  deficiency  of  the  muscular  layer 
and  attaches  the  pharynx  to  the  base  of  the  akull ;  a  more  compact 
band  extending  between  the  prerecti  muscles  to  the  basilar  process. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  continuous  with  that 
of  the  different  communicating  cavities,  is  variably  red  and  highly 
vascular  throughout.  Prom  opposite  the  lauces  downward  to  the 
cesophagus  it  is  like  that  of  the  mouth,  both  as  regards  its  minute 
papilla  and  its  stratified  epithelium.  Its  upper  part,  to  the  base  of 
the  uvula,  is  fbmiahed  like  that  of  the  nose  with  a  ciliated  columnar 
epithelium.  Numerous  racemose  mucous  glands,  the  pharyngeal 
glands,  are  found  everywhere  in  the  submucous  tissue,  the  ducts  of 
which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Follicular  lym- 
phoid glands  are  abo  numerous,  and  give  the  surface  of  the  pharynx 
a  more  or  less  slightly  mammlllated  aspect.  A  patch  of  these  bodies 
extends  between  the  orifices  of  the  eustachian  tubes  across  the  back 
of  the  pharynx. 

The  arteries  of  the  pharynx  are  derived  from  tbe  pharyngeal,  in- 
ferior palatine,  pterygo-palatine,  and  thyroid  arteries.  The  veins  form 
the  pharyngeal  plexus,  which  joins  the  internal  jugular  through  the 
pharyngeal  vein.  The  nerves  are  derived  fVom  the  glosso-pharyngeal, 
the  pharyngeal  branch  of  tbe  vagus,  and  branches  from  the  fint 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  PHARTHX. 

The  muscular  layer  of  tbe  wall  of  the  pharynx  Is  composed  of  three 
pairs  of  laminar  muscles,  the  constrictors,  whose  fibres  pursue  a 
generally  transverse  direction ;  and  two  pairs  of  longitudinal  muscles, 
tbe  elevators  of  the  pharynx, — the  stylo-phar^nigeal  and  the  palato-* 
pharyngeal  muscles.  The  constrictors  arise  at  the  side  of  the  mouth, 
the  tongue,  the  hyoid  bono,  and  the  pharynx,  thence  pass  to  the  back 
of  the  pharynx,  overlapping  from  below  upward,  and  terminate  at  the 
median  line  in  a  narrow,  tendinous  raphe,  and  partially  by  continuity 
through  the  fibres  of  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides. 

The  superior  constrictor,'  a  thin,  pale,  quadrilateral  muscle,  occu- 
pies the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  lower  third  of 
the  entopterygoid  process,  including  its  hook,  from  the  pterygo-maxil- 
lary  ligament  or  tendinous  intersection  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  from 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  mandible,  and 
from  the  side  of  the  tongue  in  connection  with  the  genio-glossal  muscle. 
From  this  origin  tbe  fibres  pass  around  the  side  to  the  back  of  the 
pharj'nx,  and  unite  in  a  median,  aponeurotic  raph^,  common  to  this  and 
the  opposite  muscle.  The  raphe  is  prolonged  above  to  be  attached  to 
the  basilar  process,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle  curves  to  it  from 
beneath  the  palatal  elevator  and  the  eustachian  tube.     The   upper 

pharyngit  toperiof . 
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margin  of  the  muscle   is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull  by  the 
pharyngeal  fascia. 

The  middle  constrictor,'  thicker  and  darker  than  the  former,  ia 
a  fan-ehaped  muscle,  and  occupies  the  middle  portion  of  the  phai^iix. 
It  ansea  fVom  the  comua  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  from  the  stylo-hyoid 
ligament,  whence  it  widely  spreads  on  the  side  and  back  of  the  pharynx, 
and  terminates  in  the  median  raphe,  with  many  of  its  fibres  joining 

PlO.  214.  Fro.  216. 


^.214.  PovTKiiioB  vlKW  or  THI:  MUSCLES  or  THE  FHAHYNX.  1.  lectloD  ot  the  bue  of  tbc 
skull  In  advuitt  ui  the  cervical  veiteb™ ;  2,  3,  poewrior  border  tnd  •ngle  of  Uie  lower  Jiw ;  t, 
Inlemil  plcrjgold  muscle;  &.  styloid  process  girlag  Mlachmeat  Lo  B,  Iheslylo-pbaryiigM]  muscle; 
7,  UrjDi;  S,  iolerioicouslrlclQr  of  the  pbtryni;  D,  middle  constiicloi;  10.  superior  coutlrictor. 

Fig.  216.  Side  view  or  thk  mi'scles  or  the  phahtnx.  1,  trschea;  2,  cricoid  canilsge:  S, 
Tocal  membrane  ;  4,  thyroid  cartilage;  5.  Iliyro-tiyoid  membrane;  8.  hyoid  bone;  7,  ttylo-tiroid 
ligament;  S,  tBsophagtu;  9,  Inferior cunstrictor  of  the  phuynx;  10,  middle  coiutriclor;  ll.iupe- 
"rior  oonsirlclor;  12,  poeltlon  at  which  the  slylo-pharyngeal  miucle  panes  Into  the  intorval 
between  ihe  niperioi  and  middle  eonslrictors ;  13.  upper  extremity  o[  the  pbtrynx;  14,  pterygo- 
maxillary  ligament;  15.  buccinator  muscle;  16,  orat  sphlncler ;  17,  mylo-hyold  muscle. 

those  of  the  opposite  muscle.  Its  upper  part  ascends  behind  the  supe- 
rior constrictor,  with  which  it  becomes  more  or  less  blended,  while  the 
lower  part  descends  within  the  inferior  constrictor,  with  which  it  in 
like  manner  becomes  somewhat  blended. 

The  inferior  constrictor,'  the  thickest  and  broadest  of  the  three 
muscles,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx.  It  arises  from  the 
side  of  the  larj'nx,  and  passes  around  the  side  to  the  back  of  the 
pharjmx,  where  it  unites  with  its  fellow  in  the  median  line,  the  fibres 
of  one  passing  among  those  of  the  other.  The  lower  fibres,  nearly 
horizontal  in  their  course,  are  in  continuous  series  with  those  of  the 
transverse  muscular  layer  of  the  <Bsophagus ;  the  upper  ones  becoming 

'  M.  constrictor  phnrjngis  medius ;  m  hjo-phsryngeus ;  m.  cemtiv  and  chondro- 
phnrjngeus. 

'  M.  e.  pharjngU  inferior;  m.  crico-tliyro-pbarjnseus ;  m,  thyreo-  and  crico- 
phuryngeuB. 
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flUcceBsively  more  ascending  overlap  those  of  the  middle  eonatrictor. 
At  the  origin  of  the  muscle  from  the  side  of  the  larynx  it  is  attached 
to  the  upper  border  and  lateral  oblique  line  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  to  the  side  of  tho  cricoid  cartilage  above  and'below  the  crieo-tby- 
roid  muscle ;  often  also  to  a  tendinous  arch  spanning  the  latter.  Com- 
monly some  of  its  fibres  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  stemo-thyroid 
and  crico-thyroid  muscles. 

The  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  rest  against  the  cervical  vertebree 
and  prevertebral  muscles,  separated  fVom  these  and  the  prevertebral 
fiiscta  by  the  investing  pharyngeal  fascia.  To  the  outer  side  of  the 
constrictors  lie  the  carotid  vessels,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the 
sympathetic  and  vagus  nerves.  At  the  outer  side  of  the  superior  con- 
strictor descends  the  stylo-pharyngeal  muscle,  which  enters  the  wall  of 
the  pharynx  between  the  former  and  the  middle  constrictor.  The 
palato-pharyngeal  muscle  descends  to  the  inner  side  of  the  superior 
constrictor,  with  the  tonsil  resting  on  the  latter  in  advance  of  the 
former.  The  middle  constrictor  is  separated  from  the  superior  con- 
strictor by  the  lower  expanded  portion  of  the  stylo-pharyngeal  muscle. 
The  inferior  constrictor  is  in  contact  at  its  fore  part  externally  with 
the  stemo-thyroid  muscle  and  the  thyroid  body. 

The  palato-pharyngeal  muscle  is  described  in  the  account  of  the 
muscles  of  the  soft  palate.    See  page  381. 

The  stylo-pharyngeal  muscle,'  the  longest  and  Urgest  of  the  three 
styloid  muscles,  lies  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  of  them.  It  arises 
tendinously  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  styloid  process,  and 
descends  obliquely  to  the  outer  side  of  the  pharynx,  which  it  enters 
between  the  superior  and  middle  constrictors.  Joined  by  the  palato- 
glossfti  muscle  it  spreads  beneath  the  lining  membrane  of  the  pharynx, 
within  the  middle  and  inferior  constrictors,  extending  to  the  larynx, 
where  many  of  ita  fibres  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  in  contact  estemaliy  with  the  stylo-glossal 
muscle,  the  external  carotid  artery,  the  parotid  gland,  and  the  middle 
and  inferior  constrictors.  Internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  superior  constrictor  and 
palato-pharyngeal  muscles,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied  by  the  pharyngeal 
plexus  of  nerves;  the  inferior  constrictor,  in  addition,  by  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve.  The  stylo- pharyngeal  muscle  is  supplied  by  a  branch 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  muscles  of  the  pharynx  are  invested  externally  by  the  pharyn- 
geal fascia,  which  extends  above  the  superior  constrictor  to  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  is  continuous  from  the  former  with  the  buccal  fascia 
investing  the  buccinator  muscle. 

The  muscles  of  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx,  together  with  those  of 

'  M.  itylo-pharj'ngeus ;  m.  levator  or  dilatator  phaiyngia. 
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the  toDgue  and  others  attached  to  the  byoid  bone,  form  the  mechanism 
of  ewallowing.  The  first  step  of  the  proceaa  ie  effected  through  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  by  which  this  organ  press^  the  food  against  the 
palate  and  forces  ifr  backward  into  the  fauces.  The  hyoid  bone,  with 
the  larynx  and  the  pharynx,  are  at  the  same  time  raised  by  their 
appropriate  elevators.  The  food  pasBing  through  the  fauces  into  the 
pharynx,  the  soft  palate  is  lifted  and  the  posterior  pillars  approximated, 
while  the  uvula  closes  the  interval,  and  thus  shuts  the  communication 
with  the  posterior  nares.  The  orifice  of  the  larynx  is  also  closed  by 
apposition  with  the  epiglottis ;  and  an  inclined  plane  ia  formed  over 
the  latter,  down  which  the  food  ia  pressed  into  the  oesophagUB  by  the 
Bucceaaive  contraction  of  the  constrictora  of  the  pharynx. 

THB  (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  cesophagus,  or  gullet,'  is  a  musculo-membranous  tube  descend- 
ing from  the  pharynx  through  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  back 
part  of  the  thorax  into  the  abdomen,  where  it  expands  in  the  stomach. 
It  commences  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  follows  the 
course  of  the  spine  to  about  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it 
passes  through  an  aperture  of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  from  nine  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  ia  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  for 
the  most  part  being  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  Inflated,  it  is 
cylindrical,  but  gradually  expanding  below  to  the  oesophageal  orifice 
of  the  diaphragm,  where  it  is  slightly  conetncted,  and  then  widely 
expanded  into  the  stomach.  It  is  narrowest  in  the  first  few  inches 
of  the  course ;  and  in  the  condition  of  rest  is  collapsed  fore  and  aft 
throughout,  and  scarcely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  It  follows 
the  flexures  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  spine ;  besides  which, 
starting  from  the  median  line  in  the  neck,  it  inclines  slightly  to  the 
left,  then  to  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra  gradually  again  assumes  a 
median  position,  and  once  more  deviates  tfl  the  left  and  forward  to 
reach  the  ffisophageal  orifice  of  the  diaphragm. 

In  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  the  resophagus  adheres  to 
the  spine  and  prevertebral  muscles  by  loose  connective  tissue,  but  lower 
passes  in  tVont  of  the  aorta.  In  the  neck  it  lies  behind  the  trachea, 
slightly  more  to  the  left  side,  with  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  ascend- 
ing between  them  on  each  side,  and  here,  also,  lying  in  contact  with  the 
aheath  of  the  carotid  artery.  In  the  thorax  it  is  successively  covered  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  left  bronchus, 
and  the  pericardium.  At  first  placed  to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  it  after- 
wards passes  in  front,  inclining  to  the  left,  to  reach  the  (esophageal  ori- 
fice ;  and  the  azygos  vein  lies  behind  and  to  it«  right.  Placed  between 
the  pleurse,  it  is  in  contact  with  both  ;  and  the  thoracic  duct  ascending 
on  the  vertebwe  iVom  right  to  left  lies  beneath  it.    The  vagus  nerves 


'  Gula;  flelula  venlriculi. 
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dcsceDd  in  its  fibro-conDective  sheath  and  form  a  plexus  around  it,  the 
chief  trunk  of  the  left  one  passing  down  in  front,  that  of  the  right  pass- 
ing down  behind.  The  wall  of  the  cesophague,  slightly  thicker  than  that 
of  the  pharynx,  in  it«  collapsed  condition  Is  scarcely  two  lines  thick. 
Besides  an  investing  sheath  of  loose  fibro-connective  tissue  with  elastic 
fibres,  attached  to  the  adjacent  parts,  it  is  composed  of  three  coau. 

The  external,  muscular  coat  consists  of  an  outer  longitudinal  and 
an  inner  circular  layer,  an  arrangement  which  prevails  through  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  the  coat  is  thicker  than  elsewhere, 
excepting  at  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  and  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  large  intestine.  The  longitudinal  layer  commences  in  three 
bands,  of  which  one  in  fVont  is  attached  to  the  median  ridge  behind 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  others  are  continuous  laterally  with  the 
inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx.  The  circular  layer  at  its  com- 
mencement is  continuous  with  the  latter  muscles,  but  is  separated  by 
the  lateral  bands  of  the  longitudinal  layer.  At  the  termination  of  the 
ceaopbagus  both  layers  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  stomach. 

The  muscular  coat  is  of  a  darker  red  color  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  ceeophagus,  where  it  consists  of  striped  muscle-fibres ;  but  it  be- 
comes paler  below,  and  the  latter  are  gradually  replaced  by  unstriped 
fibres,  which  occur  almost  alone  in  the  lower  part. 

The  middle,  fibrous,  or  submucous  coat  is  a  layer  of  fibro- 
connective  tissue,  much  thinner  than  the  former,  and  unites  h  loosely 
with  the  internal  coat.  It  contains  the  chief  vessels  of  the  latter  and 
the  (esophageal  glands. 

The  internal  coat,  the  lining  mucous  membrane,  is  of  firm  text- 
ure, and  in  the  condition  of  rest  is  thrown  into  fine  longitudinal  folds, 
which  disappear  with  the  distention  of  the  cesophagus.  It  is  pale  red  at 
its  commencement,  but  becomes,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  graj' 
or  nearly  white.  It  is  provided  with  a  stratified  epithelium  like  that  of 
the  mouth  and  pharynx,  and,  as  in  these,  is  also  furnished  with  minute 
papillte,  fewer  and  smaller,  and  likewise  embedded  beneath  the  epithe- 
lium. The  mucosa  is  defined  by  a  deeper  muscularis  mucoste,  consist- 
ing of  a  thin  stratum  of  longitudinal,  unstriped  muscle-fibres,  incom- 
plete at  the  upper  part  of  the  cesophagus,  but  continuous  in  its  lower  part. 

The  cesophageal  glands  are  minute  racemose  glands  embedded 
in  the  submucous  fibrous  coat,  generally  scattered,  and  most  numerous 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  (esophagus.  They  open  by  long,  slanting  ducts 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  oesophagus  generally  pursue  a  longitudinal 
course,  and  are  connected  with  three  systems  of  capillaries,  of  which 
one  pertains  to  the  mucous  membrane,  a  second  to  the  ccsophagcal 
glands,  and  a  third  to  the  mu><cular  coat.  Lymphatics  are  found  es- 
pecially in  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats.  The  nerves  form  a  gan- 
gliated  plexus  between  the  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  as  elsewhere 
in  the  alimentarr  canal,  but  the  nerve-cells  and  groups  are  both  larger. 
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and  are  aBsociated  with  many  medullated  nerve-fibres  derived  from 
the  vagus  nerves. 

The  arteries  are  branches  of  the  inferior  thyroid,  the  bronchial,  the 
aorta,  and  the  coronary  artery.  The  veins  form  a  plexus  in  the  fibrous 
coat,  and  join  the  inferior  thyroid,  pericardiac,  azygos,  and  gastric 
coronary  veins.  The  nerves  are  mainly  derived  from  the  vagus,  but 
Bome  fine  branches  also  come  from  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve. 

THE  OBGANS  OP  DIGESTION. 
The  succeeding  portions  of  the  alimentary  apparatus,  consisting  of 
the  organH  concerned  chiefly  in  the  digestion  of  the  food,  are  contained 
in  the  abdomen.  They  are  the  stomach,  email  intestine,  and  large  in- 
testine as  continuations  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  two  glands,  the 
pancreas  and  liver,  which  discharge  their  secretions  into  the  small 
intestine. 

THE  STOMACH. 
The  stomach,'  the  most  capacious  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  principal  receptacle  of  the  food,  in  which  it  undergoes  the  most 
active  digestion,  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
in  the  left  hypochondrium  and  epigastrium.  On  the  right  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  (esophagus,  which  opens  into  it  shortly  after  passing 
through  the  oesophageal  orifice  of  the  diaphragm.  The  communication, 
called  the  cardiac  orifice,  or  the  cardia,'  is  circular,  and  opens  down- 
ward from  the  stomach  like  an  inverted  funnel.  On  the  left  and  in  a 
lower  and  more  advanced  position  the  stomach  joins  the  duodenum, 
the  circular  communication  being  named  the  pyloric  orifice,  or  the 
pylorus.* 

The  stomach  is  a  curved  conical  pouch  with  a  hemispherical  base, 
the  fundus,*  which  is  directed  to  the  left  side  as  the  cardiac  ex- 
tremity,* while  the  narrower  portion  to  the  right  is  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity.' It  is  situated  with  its  long  axis  very  oblique,  extending 
from  the  loft  hj-pochondrium  downward  and  to  the  right  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, verging  on  the  right  hypochondrium.  Its  small  curva- 
ture' is  the  superior  border  between  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  concave,  and  looking  upward,  backward,  and  to  the 
right.  The  greater  curvature,*  much  longer  than  the  foimer,  is  con- 
vex, and  looks  in  the  opposite  direction,  downward,  forward,  and  to 
the  left.  The  fundus  extends  two  or  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
oesophagus,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  spleen  behind  and  the  dia- 
phragm above  and  in  front.  The  pyloric  end  lies  beneath  the  liver, 
and   cunew  upward  from  right  to  left  and   backward,  producing  a 

'  Stomachus ;  ventriculue  i  gaoler. 

'  (Esophageal  orifice  j  upper  or  left  orifice  ;  oi  ventriciili,  ostium  (Baophageum. 

■  Intestinal  orifice  ;  lower  or  right  orifice ;  ostium  duodonale. 

'  CuI-de-sBc ;  great  tuberosity.  '  Cardiac  or  splenic  end. 

'  Pars  pylorica.  '  Ourvalura  inferior.  ■  C.  luperior. 
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bulge,  named  the  pyloric  antrum,*  situated  to  the  right  and  below 
the  ]>yloruB.  The  latter  is  indicated  by  a  slight  external  conBtriction, 
and  is  a  circular  orifice  directed  backward  into  the  duodenum  and  pro- 
vided with  a  sphincter  and  valve.  Occasionally,  the  pyloric  extremity 
of  the  stumacb  is  slightly  constricted  an  inch  or  two  from  the  pylorus. 

Fio.  2ia. 


View  op  THE  ABDOHiMiL  viscEKA:  the  llTer  ralMd  loabow  lu  under  «irSu».  uti  the  gictt 
omenlum  removed.  I.  upper  eurbce  of  the  liver:  2,  under  surftce:  8.  round  llgomenl:  4,  ekII- 
bladder;  5.  diaphngm;  A,  iEwpli>gns ; ;  7.  ilomacb  :  B.  gulrobepktic  omenluni ;  »,  ipleeu  ;  10, 
Kutro-Bplenic  omentum ;  11,  deacending  portion  of  .the  duodenum ;  11,  amill  InleetiDe,  Jejunum, 
knd  Ileum;  I3,cacum:  U,  TennlfOim  tppendli;  16.  tntuverae  colon;  16,  sigmoid  flexura;  IT, 

The  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach  are  iVee,  smooth, 
and  convex,  the  former  looking  variably  forward  and  upward,  the  latter 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  anterior  surface  is  in  contact  with  tie 
diaphragm,  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,'  and  the  front  of  the  abdom- 
inal wall  in  the  epigastrium,  IVom  which  this  is  called  the  pit  of  the 
Stomacb.'  The  posterior  surface  lies  on  the  transverse  mesocolon, 
above  the  transverse  colon ;  and  behind  the  former  are  the  pancreas, 
spleen,  left  kidney,  and  suprarenal  body,  the  great  vessels  in  front  of 
the  spine,  and  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm. 

'  Antrum  pylori  or  pyloricum ;  lesser  cul-dc-sac ;   lesser  tuberosity. 
■  Sciabiculus  coidis ;  procaidiutn ;  anticardium. 
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The  exact  position  of  the  atotnach  is  variable,  and  is  inflaenced 
by  its  state  of  distention  and  that  of  the  intestines,  and  also  by  the 
reepimtion  ;  falling  and  rising  with  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  below.  With  the  expansion  in  taking  food,  it« 
greater  curvature  rises  and  is  directed  more  forward,  while  the  anterior 
surface  is  directed  upward  and  the  posterior  surface  more  downward. 
The  cardia  is  fixed  in  position  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  last  tho- 
racic vertebra,  being  closely  attached  to  the  oesophageal  orifice  of 
the  diaphragm  by  the  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  pyloric  extremity,  on  the  Other  hand,  is  very  movable. 
When  the  stomach  is  empty  the  pylorus  occupies  nearly  a  median  posi- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  but  in  the  distended 
condition  of  the  organ  may  be  shifted  several  inches  to  the  right.  The 
empty  stomach  occupies  a  small  portion  of  the  left  hypoohondrium 
beneath  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  with  the  spleen  behind  it.' 

The  size  of  the  stomach  varies  greatly  under  many  difierent  con- 
ditions, and,  while  it  may  sometimes  have  the  capacity  of  a  gallon  or 
more,  it  is  occasionally  reduced  almost  to  the  calibre  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. It  is  commonly  smaller  in  women,  in  persons  habitually  in- 
sufficiently fed,  and  to  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  sick  after  long 
fasting ;  and  is  larger  in  habitually  big  feeders.  Ordinarily,  in  a  mod- 
erately distended  state,  it  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  nearly  half  as 
wide  where  largest ;  often  a  little  the  wider  between  the  curvatures, 
and  with  a  capacity  approximating  half  a  gallon.  The  same  stomach 
empty  may  be  two  or  three  inches  less  in  length  and  one  or  two  in 
width,  and  collapsed  foi-e  and  aft. 

The  curvatures  of  the  stomach  are  attached  along  their  course  by 
folds  of  the  peritoneum,  which  invest  the  organ  and  attach  it  to  adja- 
cent parts.  From  along  the  small  curvature  passes  the  gastro-hepatie 
omentum  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  Along  the  greater  curva- 
ture is  appended  the  great  omentum,  continuous  on  the  fundus  with  the 
gastro-aplenic  omentum,  attached  also  to  the  spleen ;  and  at  the  left  of 
the  cardia  is  a  small  fold,  the  gastro-phrenic  ligament,  extended  between 
the  (esophagus  and  diaphragm.  Between  the  layers  of  the  omenta  the 
principal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  stomach  run  along  its  curvatures. 

The  wall  of  the  stomach  varies  in  thickness  with  the  sine  of  the 
organ,  being  thinnest  in  the  large  or  distended  state,  and  it  also  varies 
in  different  positions,  becoming  gradually  thicker  as  the  capacity  de- 
creases from  the  f\indu8  to  the  pylorus. 

In  the  cardiac  extremity  it  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the  (Esoph- 
agus ;  at  the  middle  it  is  about  a  line  or  more,  decreasing  to  less  than 
half  a  line  in  the  fundus,  and  increasing  towards  the  pylorus  to  two  or 

'  From  the  proiimily  of  the  stomach  lo  the  heart,  eeparated  only  by  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  and  the  diaphrsKm,  the  pain  of  gaatralgia,  often  Hccompanied  with  pal- 
pitation, is  commonly  referred  to  the  heart. 
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three  Unee,  The  weight  of  the  stomach  is  estimated  at  foar  and  a 
half  ounces  in  the  male,  and  less  in  the  female. 

Four  different  coate  compose  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  closely  united, 
and  named  in  succession  from  without  the  serous,  muscular,  fibrous,  and 
mucous  coats. 

The  external,  serous  coat,'  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  is  a  thin, 
uniform,  smooth,  transparent,  and  elastic  layer,  closely  investing  the 
stomach,  except  a  narrow  space  along  the  curvatures,  which  is  traversed 
by  the  chief  vessels  of  the  organ,  between  the  layers  of  the  omenta. 

The  muscular  coat '  is  the  thickest,  and  is  that  upon  which  the 
varying  thicknesB  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  chiefly  depends.  The 
decrease  in  size  of  the  stomach  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  muscular 
coat,  and  hence  this  is  proportioned  in  thickness  to  the  size  of  the 
organ  and  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  different  positions.  It  is  of 
a  reddish-brown  color,  visible  through  the  serous  coat,  and  is  composed 
of  comparatively  long,  unstriped  muscle-fibres,  which  are  arranged  in 
three  layers,  named  fVom  the  direction  of  the  latter  the  longitudinal, 
circular,  and  oblique  layers.  The  external  longitudinal  layer  is  con- 
tinuous with  thatof  tbe  oesophagus,  from  which  the  fibres  spread  upon 
the  stomach,  mostly  along  the  curvatures,  and  especially  the  short  one, 
where  they  are  best  marked.  Upon  the  front  and  back  surfaces  they 
are  thinly  difl'iised,  and  become  indistinct  approaching  the  pyloric  ex- 
tremity, where  they  again  appear  more  evident,  and  form  a  continuous 
layer,  proceeding  to  the  pylorus  and  duodenum.  The  circular  layer, 
most  uniformly  continuous  upon  the  stomach,  consists  of  thin  rings 
with  narrow  intervals  encircling  the  course  of  the  organ  fVom  the 
fundus  to  the  pylorus,  gradually  becoming  smaller  and  thicker  ap- 
proaching the  latter,  where  they  accumulate  in  a  stout  annular  bundle, 
which  is  the  pyloric  sphincter.'  At  its  commencement  the  circular 
layer  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  msophagus  to  the  right  of  the 
cardia,  whence  it  spreads  ovor  the  fundus,  gradually  extending  from 
left  to  right.  The  oblique  layer  of  muscular  fibres,  less  complete  or 
extensive  than  the  former,  is  best  produced  on  the  flindus,  to  the  left 
of  the  cardia,  where  it  is  continuous  with  tbe  circular  layer  of  tho 
oesophagus,  and  thence  spreads  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  stomach 
within  the  circular  layer,  with  which  its  fibres  become  continuous 
approaching  the  greater  curvature. 

The  fibrous,  or  submucous,  coat*  of  the  stomach  is  a  consider- 
able, compact,  extensible  layer  of  areolar  tissue,  composed  of  a  basis 
of  fibro-conneetive- tissue  bundles  intersecting  one  another  and  mingled 
with  elastic  fibres.  Besides  contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  organ. 
it  gives  especial  support  to  the  less  tenacious  mucous  menthrane,  and 
contains  extensive  plexuses  of  the  chief  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphaticit, 

■  Hnicului  sphincter  pylor 
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:hout  to  the  pylorus,  and  extending  into  the  mouths  and  ducts 
gastric  glands.  The  cells  have  a  delicate  wall  and  protoplasmic 
tB,  appearing  more  or  less  granular  in  the  deeper  part  and  clearer 
Quter  part.  An  oval  nucleus  occupies  their  deeper  part.  During 
OQ  they  become  more  clear,  and  many  pass  more  or  loss  into 
adition  of  mucuB-secreting 

cells.    They  are  supported  ^'°-  ^'8- 

ftsement  membrane  of  flat 
rom  which  branching  pro- 
aecend  among  the  cotum- 
ills  and  descend  into  the  ' 
a.  Between  their  often 
rer  attached  extremities 
1  terra  Is  are  occupied  by 
r,  immature  cells  of  round 
1  outline. 

e  mucosa  consists  of  a 
proportion  of  fibro-eon- 
e-tiasue  matrix,  in  which 
wely  embedded  the  gastric 


their  ducts  opening  upon 

le  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  to  which  they  give  a  minutely 

brm  appearance. 

e  gastric  glands  are  tubular,  and  are  proportioned  in  length 


»  thickness  of  the  mucooB 
rane,  being  shortest  in  the 

a  and  longest  in  the  pvlorie  .                    —     .          ,.  ,  ,  , 

mi.        n      t.  A  o*>i»ic  OLAND,  highly  m«giiltleil,  1,  large 

Qity.     They  nirther  present  poifhedni  ceiii  it  the  botiomor  uw  giand, 

tant  differences,  which  have  »i«iii*ur  m«»inB  a  mw.  the  col 

....         .  1.   J  «Uie  upper  put  of  the  gland. 
I  their  being  distinguished 

cardiac  or  peptic  glands  and  the  pyloric  glands. 
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The  cardiac  glands'  have  comparatively  short  ducts,  gener- 
ally from  one-third  to  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  a  gland,  abruptly 
narrowing  below,  and  communicating  generally  with  two  or  three 
slender  flaBk-shaped  tubules,  which  are  nearly  straight  or  slightly 
tortuous,  and  end  in  round,  expanded,  and  more  or  less  curved  ex- 
tremities. Approaching  the  cardia,  the  ducts  are  relatively  shorter 
and  the  communicating  tubules  longer.  Approaching  the  pyloric 
extremity,  the  ducts  become  longer  and  approximate  the  character 
of  the  pyloric  glands. 

The  pyloric  glands  have  comparatively  long  ducts,  a  half  or  more 
the  length  of  a  whole  gland,  and  likewise  abruptly  narrowed  below  and 


communicating  with  two  or  three 
tubules.  These  are  also  slender 
flask-shaped,  and  are  more  or  less 
tortuous  or  convoluted  and  have 
a  more  capacious  passage  than  in 
the  former. 

The  ducts  of  the  gastric  glands 
are  lined  with  an  extension  of  the 
columnar  epithelium,  the  cells 
of  which  become  proportionately 
smaller  in  the  narrowed  bottom 
part  of  the  ducts.  In  the  tu- 
bules of  the  pyloric  glands  the 
lining  colls'  are  also  columnar,  but 
shorter,  thicker,  more  opaique,  and 
proportionate  in  size  with  the  en- 
largement of  the  tubules  towards 
their  expanded  terminations.  In 
the  tubules  of  the  cardiac  glands  the  lining  epithelium  is  of  the  same 
general  characler,  but  in  addition  tliey  contain  scattered,  isolated  cells. 


KDOrTKEPOO.hlKhlr 

■ii«alfled.  I.  oolumuit  epIUiellum  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  slonuch:  !.  coluin- 
nir  vpllhellum  of  the  mucoiu  membrane  of 
Iheduet;  3,  lubulei  of  the  gl&nd;  4,  oolnmnu' 
epithelium ;  5,  potleUI  or  peptic  celU, 


'  Peptic  glands ;  fundiu  or  oiyntic  glands. 


■  Principal  or  central  c«lls. 
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named  from  their  relative  poBition  parietal  cells.'  These  are  situated 
beneath  the  lining  epithelium  on  the  membrana  propria,  which  they 
often  cause  to  bulge  more  or  less  externally.  They  are  compreaeed 
spheroidal  and  somewhat  polygonal,  more  opaque  and  granular  than 
the  columnar  cells,  and  contain  a  clear,  central,  compresBed-apherical 
or  oval  nucleus. 

Beneath  the  gastric  glands  the  mucosa  is  a  thin  fibro-connective- 
tissue  layer,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  muscularis  mucose  of  variable 
thickness  in  different  positions.  In  some  positiODS  it  consists  of  a 
single  layer  of  longitudinal  unstriped  muscle-fibres,  in  others  of  an 
outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner  circular  layer,  and  again  with  an  ad- 
ditional inner  longitudinal  layer.  Many  bundles  of  the  muacle-fibres 
ascend  in  the  mucosa  and  pass  between  the  gastric  glands. 

The  stomach  is  a  very  vascular  organ,  more  especially  its  mucous 
membrane.  Its  arteries  are  derived  iVom  the  coronary,  right  and  left 
gastro-epiploic,  short  gastric,  and  pyloric  arteries,  all  derived  from  the 
cceliac  axis.  From  along  the  curvatures  the  arteries  diverge  in  front 
and  behind  the  stomach,  and  enter  between  the  serous  and  muscular 
coats,  whence  they  penetrate  the  latter  and  ramify  and  inosculate  in 
the  submucous  coat,  in  which  they  form  an  extensive  retiform  plexus. 
From  this  numerous  small  arteries  proceed  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
ramifying  and  anastomosing  in  the  mucosa,  and  terminating  in  fine 
capillary  nets  surrounding  the  tubules  and  ducts  of  the  gastric  glands, 
and  finally  in  a  coarser  net  around  the  mouths  of  the  latter.  From 
these  nets  veins  pass  through  the  mucosa  and  join  an  extensive  plexus 
of  the  submucous  coat,  from  which  emanate  the  companion  veins  of 
the  arteries  terminating  in  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins, 
and  directly  also  into  the  portal  vein. 

Lymphatics  are  very  numerous  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  commencing  as  a  plexus  of  lacunar  spaces  among  the  tubules 
of  the  gastric  glands,  many  of  which,  as  well  as  the  contiguous  capillary 
blood-vessels,  they  enclose.  Near  the  ft-ee  surface  of  the  membrane, 
lymphatic  vessels  commence  in  loops  and  club-like  expansions,  and  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  of  the  mucosa,  where  they  join  a  fine  plexus  of 
vessels  which  communicates  with  a  coarser  plexus  in  the  submucous 
coat.  In  the  latter  plexus  the  vessels  are  provided  with  valves,  and 
fr^m  it  proceed  vessels,  which  pass  through  the  muscular  coat,  and 
thence  follow  the  arteries  and  veins  in  their  course  along  the  curva- 
tures of  the  stomach,  where  they  traverse  lymphatic  glands. 

A  capillary  system  of  blood-vessels  also  pertains  to  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  stomach,  and  still  a  third  to  the  serous  coat,  both  of  which 
communicate  with  the  contiguous  arteries  and  veins. 

The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  vagtia  nerves,  and  from  branches  of  the  sympathetic  accompany- 

'  Peptic  cells ;  supersdded  or  oxyntic  cells. 
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iog  the  arteriea  fW>m  the  solar  plexus.  The  oerves  form  gangliat«d 
plexuaee  betweeo  the  layers  of  the  muscular  coat  and  in  the  submucoos 
coat. 

THE  SHALL  INTESTINE. 

The  small  intestine,  or  gut,'  is  a  long,  cylindrical  tube,  extending 
&om  the  pylorus  of  the  stomach  to  the  large  intestine.  It  is  of  variable 
length,  ordinarily  in  the  adult  about  twenty  feet,  but  ranging  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  feet  or  more.  (In  a  well-proportioned  muscular 
man,  of  six  feet  and  about  forty  yeara  of  age,  the  email  intcDtioe, 
detached  from  the  mesentery,  ifieasured  twenty-six  feet  three  inches, 
and  the  large  intestine  measured  six  feet  nine  inches  ;  in  all,  thirty- 
three  feet.)  It  occupies  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the  abdomen, 
and  is  suspended  from  the  spine  by  the  mesentery  in  numerous  coils 
movable  in  any  direction.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  large  intestine  ex- 
cept below,  and  is  covered  by  the  great  omentum,  which  separates  it 
from  the  fr-ont  wall  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  regarded  as  consisting  of 
three  portions,  named  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum,  which,  though 
merging  into  one  another,  in  the  main  present  certain  dtfTerences. 

The  duodenum*  is  the  shortest  and  least  variable  in  length,  the 
widest,  and  most  fixed  portion  of  the  small  intestine ;  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  varying  between  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  wide. 
It  forms  an  arch  with  its  convexity  directed  to  the  right,  and  embracing 
the  head  of  the  pancreas  in  its  concavity  to  the  left.  From  the  pylorus 
it  passes  upward,  backward,  and  to  the  right  beneath  the  liver,  descends 
in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  and  then  makes  a  sigmoid  curve  inwardly 
across  the  spine,  and  merges  in  the  jejunum  to  the  left  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra. 

The  ascending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  about  two  inches  long, 
is  free  and  movable,  and  invested  with  the  peritoneum  of  the  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum.  It  is  in  contact  in  fVont  and  above  with  the  liver 
and  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  behind  with  the  bile-duct,  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  the  portal  vein.  The  descending  portion,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  the  most  expanded,  turns  abruptly  downward  fr«m 
the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  in  front  of  the  right  kidney  and  its  ves- 
sels, as  low  as  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  It  is  firmly  attached  inwardly 
to  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  is  covered  only  on  its  anterior  surface 
by  the  peritoneum,  in  front  of  which  are  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
colon  and  the  mesocolon.  The  bile  and  pancreatic  ducts  enter  its 
inner  side  a  little  below  the  middle.  The  transverse  portion,  the 
longest  and  narrowest  of  the  duodenum,  curves  inward  and  upward 
across  the  spine  from  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  on  the  right  to  the 
second  on  the  left,  where  it  becomes  the  jejunum.  Behind,  it  rests  on 
the  aorta,  inferior  cava,  and  crura  of  the  diaphragm;  above,  it  is  in 

'  Intestinum  tenue,  or  icradte ;  cnteron ;  small  bowel. 
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coQtsct  with  the  pancreas,  and  thence  is  crossed  in  front  by  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  blood-vessels.  It  lies  behind  the  root  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon,  and  receives  no  peritoneal  investment  except  at  its  termi- 
nation. 

The  small  intestine  succeeding  the  duodenum  is  suspended  by  the 
mesentery,  which  furnishes  it  with  a  complete  investment  through- 
out. Its  upper  third  or  two-fifths  comprise  the  jejunum,  while  the 
remainder  is  the  ileum.'  Narrower  and  more  uniformly  cylindrical 
than  the  duodenum,  it  nevertheless  gradually  decreases,  so  that  while 
the  upper  portion  of  the  jejunum  is  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum  is  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  leas.  The  jejunum  is  situated  more  deeply, 
higher,  and  to  the  left,  while  the  ileum  is  more  superficial,  lower,  and 
to  the  right.  The  former  is  mainly  confined  to  the  umbilical  and  left 
lumbar  and  iliac  regions,  while  the  latter  occupies  part  of  the  umbili- 
cal, the  right  lumbar  and  iliac,  hypogastric,  and  pelvic  regions.  From 
the  latter  the  ileum  ascends  obliquely  to  the  right  over  the  correspond- 
ing psoas  muscle,  and  terminates  on  the  inner  side  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, which  commences  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  mobility  of  the 
jejunum  and  ileum  renders  their  coils  liable  to  incessant  change  in 
position  according  to  their  variable  distention,  or  that  of  the  stomach, 
large  intestine,  and  bladder ;  and  they  are  further  influenced  by  the 
respiratory  movements.  While  the  jejunum  gradually  merges  into  the 
ileum,  in  general  it  presents  a  darker  appearance,  has  a  thicker  wall,  and 
feels  considerably  thicker  when  seized  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
due  mainly  to  the  numerous  interior  folds  or  connivent  valves  which 
are  included  in  the  pressure. 

The  wall  of  the  small  intestine  is  thinner  than  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  like  that  of  the  stomach,  is  com- 
posed of  four  coats,  except  that  the  external  or  serous  coat  is  deficient 
OD  the  greater  part  of  the  descending  portion  and  on  the  transverse 
portion  of  the  duodenum.  To  the  jejunum  and  ileum  it  provides  a 
continuous  and  close  investment,  leaving  only  a  narrow  interval  along 
the  attachment  of  the  mesentery,  where  the  vessels  and  nerves  pass 
to  and  fh>m  the  intestine. 

The  muscular  coat,  thinner  than  that  of  the  stomach,  and  be- 
coming thinner  on  the  ileum  than  on  the  jejunum,  consists  of  two 
layers,  an  outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner  circular.  The  longitudi- 
nal layer  is  continuous  but  very  thin,  and  is  best  produced  along  the 
distal  border,  or  that  opposite  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  The 
circular  layer  is  thicker  and  more  distinct,  especially  on  the  jejunum. 

The  fibrous,  or  submucous,  coat'  is  like  that  of  the  stomach, 
but  is  thinner  and  more  closely  connected  with  the  mucous  coat.  It 
contains  the  larger  plexuses  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  directly 

'  Ileon ;  iaMtinum  circumvolutum.  *  Submucosa. 
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number  and  size,  and  finally  disappear  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
latter,  where  the  mucous  membrane  is  comparatively  even.  Unlike 
the  rugK  of  the  stomach,  they  are  permanent  and  not  aflTected  by  the 
contraction  or  expansion  of  the  intestine,  nor  are  they  active  during 
life,  as  the  muscular  coat  of  the  latter  does  not  enter  into  their  compo- 
sition.    In  dried  preparations  they 

project  straight  inward  from  the  Fio.  225. 

wall  of  the  intestine  as  narrow, 
crescentic  partitions.  Their  pr^- 
ence  retards  the  passage  of  the 
fbod,  and  greatly  increases  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  for  absorption.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  are 
peculiar  to  man,  even  in  the  higher 
apes  existing  only  in  a  rudimentary 

condition.  shall  pomT;oN  or  thb  uvcom  kehbbani 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the    T;)^";^;^"""  mi.''!^b^,r;^i^ 

COnnivent    valves    is    the   same    as      veol  valtea  in  mlniiture;  %  eaterlc  glands: 

oliewhere  in  the  .mall  intestine,    »•'' "™«. ■■  »P™». <."»•■»"■■.''•" "' 

'      the   mucoua   membruie;    4,   flbro-connectlva 

being  provided  with  villi  and  both    oiaue  of  the  muc«a. 
enteric  and  solitary  glands. 

The  villi'  thickly  cover  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  from 
the  pyloric  valve  to  the  ileo-colic  valve.     It  is  estimated  that  in  the 

Fia.  226. 


PoBTioH  or  THB  Mrcocs  autBeANK  rBOH  THE  ILEUM,  moderitelf  mignllled,  eihlblUng  the 
tUII  on  Id  ttea  lorftee,  and  between  them  the  oriflcM  ol  (be  enteric  gUnds.  1,  portion  of  Bn 
■gmlnUed  gland ;  2,  B  lolltBiy  gland  ;  S,  the  mucosa. 

Upper  part  of  the  intestine  there  are  from  ten  to  eighteen  in  the  space  of 
a  square  millimetre,  and  eight  to  fourteen  in  the  same  space  in  the  ileum, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  four  millions.  They  are  generally  conical, 
finger-like,  and  tongue-like  in  shape,  and  vary  in  proportionate  length 
and  breadth.  They  commonly  range  from  one-fiftieth  to  one-twenty- 
filth  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  of  greatest  breadth  in  the  duo- 
denum and  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum,  where  many  appear 
laminar,  like  minute  connivent  valves,  more  or  less  flexuose,  inter- 
twining, and  often  dividing  and  joining  one  another.  Lower  in  the 
jejanum  they  become  slightly  longer  and  relatively  much  narrower. 

■  Villi  intestinonim ;  inteBtiual  TillMities. 
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The  villi  are  processea  of  mucous  membrane,  composed  of  a  matrix 
,  of  fibro-connective  and  lymphoid  tissue  containing  vessels,  and  covered 
b;  the  common  intestiDal  epithelium.  Each  villus  contains  beneath 
the  basement  membrane  a  net  of  fine  capillary  vessels,  supplied  by  an 
artery  ascending  from  the  mucosa  and  terminating  in  a  vein  descend- 
ing to  the  venous  plexus  of  the  latter.  Bach  also  contains  centrally 
usually  a  single  cylindrical  or  clavate  lacteal  of  much  greater  calibre 


DlAQBAM  OF  THE  lfTIIU<Tl'HE  OF  THE  HITCOUS  MEMBB*NE  OF  THI  ILIUH,  hlgbly  mtgulaed.     1. 

epjUielian]  tbrmlng  Uic  free  surAce  of  the  mucoua  membrane ;  2.  bwemenl  membnue  -.  3,  ihe 
moccoa,  composed  of  flbro-connectlTe-Uniie :  4.  vlUl  covered  with  epltbelliim ;  5,  m  vllliu  de- 
prived of  ooe-bKlf  of  Ita  epithelium,  uid  exhiblUog  thrat^h  Iti  txuement  layer  tbeblood-'renela: 
«.BviniJi  pirtUUy  deprived  of  lis  epUheUum;  7,  Till i  totally  deprived  of  Iheir  epllhellum,  bat 
Rt&lnlnft  Ihelr  buemcnt  membrane :  8,  enteric  glandi  embedded  In  Ihe  mucosa ;  S,  oriflcea  of 
(be  enteric  glandi  opening  on  the  free  axittjx  of  Uie  mueoui  membrane  between  the  vlUl :  10, 
section  of  an  enteric  gtand,  with  lis  epithelial  lining;  11,  enteric  glands  stripped  of  the  laltet, 
but  retaining  their  basemcot  membrane :  12.  one  of  Ihe  glands  in  section,  without  Its  epithelium; 
18,  capillaries  surrounding  the  orifices  of  the  enteric  glands:  H,  an  artery;  IS,  a  rein  :  IG. lym- 
Idiatlcsor  lacleals;  IT,  commeocemeDt  of  the  latterwlthln  the  tIUI;  18,  capillary  Uood-veBeli 
Of  the  TiUL 

than  the  surrounding  blood-capillaries.  It  commences  in  a  blind  ex- 
tremity below  the  top  of  the  villus,  and  descends  to  the  lymphatic 
plexus  beneath.  The  broader  villi  contain  two  or  more  lacteals  uniting 
in  loops  or  plexuses.  Accompanying  each  lacteal  are  some  ascending 
nnstriped  muscle-fibres,  which  at  their  upper  ends  radiate  to  the  base- 
ment membrane  of  the  villus. 

Glands  of  the  small  intestine.  The  bodies  commonly  named 
as  such  are  the  enteric,  the  duodenal,  the  solitary,  and  the  agminat«d 
glands. 

The  enteric,  or  tubular,  glands '  are  minute  and  very  numerous, 

'  Olanduln  entericK,  mucosa,  or  Lieberklihnii ;  crypto,  follicles,  or  glands  of 
Lieberkiibn;  crjpUe  w 
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and  are  embedded  vertically  in  the  mucosa  of  the  iotestinal  mucous 
membrane.  They  are  simple,  cylindrical,  slightly  flask-shaped  tubes, 
closed  at  the  bottom,  and  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  intervals  of  the  villi.  They  are  related  in  size  with 
the  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  uniform  in  any  par- 
ticular position.  They  are  longest  in  the  duodenum  and  shortest  in 
the  ileum,  and  usually  range  from  one-sixty-sixth  to  one-fiftieth  of 
an  inch  long.  Their  wall  consists  of  a  membrana  propria  lined  with  a 
columnar  epithelium  like  that  of  the  intestine  generally. 


nuCDlfled.    1,  a  fold-like  Tlltua;  2,  eptlbellum 

oTllie  macoDS  membnne :  3,  orlflcea  of  ihe  (u- 

bDlarenteiicgluids.l;  5,  orifice  of  ■  dDodeiutl 

POBTIOS  o^  THS   WOBBNUM.  Tiewed   ttom     rMeni«e(tl.i.<l,S;7,two(Qm<!leiof  IheLtlw, 

wllhonl,  nmOaal  rfie.    1,  tblcknen  of  Uio  dno-      „„„  j^igf,^j  mignlfled.  eihlblUng  the  »ecre- 

dmnm ;  2.  S.  longKodlnftlkod  tnnnene  Uyers     (orj  eelli  lining  their  Inlernal  BUrfwe. 

of  the  moKDlar  coat:  4,  flbrouB  coat;  &.  eile- 

tfor  of  the  mueoni  membrane  with  the  duo- 

d«ial  gUnda. 

The  duodenal  glands'  are  little  spheroidal,  racemose  glands  em- 
bedded in  the  submucous  coat  of  the  duodenum,  with  their  ducts 
ascending  between  the  enteric  glands  and  opening  on  the  surface 
with  them  between  the  villi.  They  are  largest  and  most  numerous 
in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  duodenum,  where  they  form  a  more  or 
less  continuous  patch,  decrease  in  number  and  size  in  the  descending 
portion,  and  disappear  in  the  transverse  portion.  They  are  variable 
both  in  number  and  size  in  different  persons,  and  usually  range  from 
one>hundredth  to  one-twonty-flfth  of  au  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
best  exposed  to  view  fWim  the  outside  by  dissecting  away  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats. 

The  solitary  glands'  are  soft,  white,  spheroidal,  or  ovoidal  bodies 
scattered  here  and  there,  alone  as  the  name  indicates,  over  the  inner 
BurfiLce  of  the  small  intestine.  They  usually  range  from  one-fiflieth  to 
one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  are  rather  more  numerous  in  the  ileum.  They 
are  partially  embedded  in  the  submucous  coat,  protrude  through  the 

'  OlandB  of  Brunner ;  glandule  Brunneriann  or  coDglumenttK 
'  Glanduln  solitarin  or  iporacle». 
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ifined,  slightly  or  scarcely  prominent,  and  usually  even  and  not  crossed 
by  connivent  valves.  The  mucous  membrane  continuous  over  them  is 
thinner  and  more  tightly  adherent  to  the  subjacent  parts  than  else- 
where, and  is  usually  provided  with  fewer  villi.  Sometimes  tbe  glands 
appear  more  prominent  and  better  defined,  and  tbe  mucous  membrane 
covering  them  is  tortuously  plicated  and  more  viUous  than  usual.  Con- 
nivent valves  approaching  the  glands  usually  cease  at  their  border.  The 
constituent  lymph-nodules  lie  on  the  same  plane,  and,  like  the  solitary 
glands,  are  partially  embedded  in  the  submucous  coat,  and  protrude 
through  the  muBCularis  mucoste  into  the  mucosa,  but  not  to  tbe  extent 
of  the  solitary  glands,  which  commonly  appear  more  prominent  than 
the  nodules  of  the  agminatod  glands.  The  latter  have  tbe  same  con- 
stitution as  the  former,  and  in  the  intervals  they  merge  into  the  more 
diffused  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  mucosa,  which  in  these  positions  also 
include  some  of  the  enteric  glands  surrounding  tbe  nodules.  The 
latter  are  defined  by  plexuses  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  tVom  which 
finer  capillaries  extend  into  the  interior  of  the  nodules.  Plexuses  of 
lymphatics  likewise  surround  them. 

In  the  position  occupied  by  the  agminated  glands  the  submucous 
coat  is  denser  than  elsewhere,  and  is  more  closely  connected  with  the 
mucosa,  so  that  when  air  is  forced  into  the  submucous  coat  of  the 
intestine  it  meets  with  greater  resistance  to  its  entrance  beneath  the 
glands. 

Both  the  agminated  and  solitary  glands  are  best  developed  during 
growth  and  maturity,  but  alter  middle  life  are  less  well  marked,  and 
in  old  age  become  more  or  less  atrophied.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  susceptibility  to  disease,  especially  in  typhoid  fever,  in  which 
they  become  greatly  enlarged,  and  are  very  liable  to  ulceration,  often 
extending  through  and  perforating  the  intestine.' 

The  arteries  of  the  small  intestine  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
superior  mesenteric,  and  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum  receives 
branches  from  tbe  gastro-duodenal  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery.  The 
branches  of  tbe  superior  mesenteric  arter}'  reach  the  intestine  along 
the  attachment  of  the  mesentery,  diverging  in  front  and  behind,  and 
entering  between  the  serous  and  muscular  coats.  Penetrating  the 
latter,  they  ramify  freely  in  the  submucous  coat,  and  inosculate  around 
the  intestine  in  a  plexus.  From  this,  branches  proceed  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  end  in  the  capillaries  of  its  mucosa,  of  the  villi,  and  of 
the  various  glands.  Branches  also  proceed  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
muscular  coat  and  to  those  beneath  the  serous  coat.  The  corresponding 
veins  return  from  the  capillary  plexuses  to  the  large  venous  plexus  of 


I  In  a  yoUQ);  soldier  who  died  in  Satterlee  Hospital  in  1862,  in  whom  the  agmi- 
nated glands  were  well  produced,  comparatively  even,  and  tbe  lymph-nod u lea  unuau- 
allf  distinct,  in  a  gland  an  Inch  and  a  quarter  long  and  half  an  inch  wide  there 
were  counted  about  two  hundred  and  «ixty  nodules. 
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the  eubmucoue  coat,  whence  veins  accompany  the  arteries  finallj  t« 
empty  id  the  Buperior  mesenteric  vein. 

The  lymphatics  form  plesases  of  vessels  in  the  mucosa  between 
and  around  the  enteric  glands,  receive  the  lacteals  fVom  the  villi,  com- 
municate with  plexuses  around  the  lymph-nodules  forming  the  solitary 
and  agminatcd  glands,  and  unite  with  a  plexus  of  coarser  vessels  in 
the  submucous  coat.  Plexuses  also  exist  in  the  muscular  coat  and 
beneath  the  serous  coat.  From  the  different  plexuses  the  chief  vessels 
proceed  to  the  mesenteric  border  and  conjoin  to  form  the  lacteal  vessels 
traversing  the  mesentery. 

The  nerves  of  the  small  intestine  are  derived  from  the  superior 
mesenteric  plexus  emanating  from  the  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetics 
united  with  branches  from  the  vagus  nerves.  Accompanying  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery  and  its  divisions  the  plexus  is  expended  in 
branches  diverging  to  the  intestine.  Entering  the  muscular  coat,  they 
form  an  extensive  gangUatcd  plexus'  between  the  longitudinal  and 
circular  layers ;  the  fibres  of  the  plexus  being  mostly  non-medullated. 
From  the  plexus  proceed  branches  to  the  submucous  coat,  in  which 
they  form  another  gangUated  plexus,*  and  fVom  both,  fine  branches  pass 
to  the  mucosa,  the  two  layers  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  beneath  the 
serous  coat,  to  form  still  finer  plexuses. 

THE  LABGB  INTESTINE. 

The  large  intestine,'  as  expressed  by  the  name,  is  the  lai^r  con- 
tinuation of  the  canal  succeeding  the  small  intestine,  and  extending 
from  the  termination  of  the  ileum  to  the  anus.  Of  variable  length,  it 
is  usually  from  five  to  six  feet ;  and  is  also  of  variable  diameter  in 
difi'ercnt  persons  and  in  different  parts  of  the  intestine,  varying  th)m 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  or  three  inches  in  the  largest  portion.  It 
comprises  two  divisions,  the  colon  and  the  rectum,  the  former  occupjring 
the  abdomen,  the  latter  the  pelvis. 

The  colon '  is  largest  at  its  commencement,  and  decreases,  often 
somewhat  irregularly,  to  its  termination  in  the  rectum.  It  is  not  an 
even  cylindrical  tube  like  the  small  intestine,  but  presentfl  three  rows 
of  pouches  separated  by  constrictions  of  the  wall,  which  are  produced 
b}-  narrow  folds  projecting  into  the  intestine,  and  caused  by  three  equi- 
distant bands  running  along  the  colon  fKim  its  commencement  to  the 
rectum.  It  nearly  surrounds  the  small  intestine  at  the  boundaries  of 
the  abdomen,  and  is  attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  latter  by  a 
fold  of  the  peritoneum  named  the  mesocolon.  It  commences  in  the 
right  iliac  region,  ascends  through  the  lumbar  to  the  right  hj-po- 


'  Plexus  of  Auerbach  [  p.  myenterieiis.  '  Plexus  of  Helsner. 

'  InteEtinum  crassum,  ainplum,  or  plenum. 

*  Colum ;  intestinum  mtgus,  grande,  cellulatum,  or  kixum. 
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chondriac  region  beneath  the  liver;  thence  curves  across  to  the  left 
hypochondriac  region  beneath  the  spleen,  and  descends  through  the 
lumbar  to  the  left  iliac  region,  where  it  produces  a  loose  S-lilie  fold,  and 


View  or  the  aBdohinal  tibcebi;  with  the  grealei  part  ot  tbe  small  Intestine  removed. 
and  tb«  llTer  and  ■tomacb  turned  npward.  1,  under  nirbce  of  the  liver ;  2,  gall-bladder ;  3, 
diapliragm:  l.alomach,  poalerlor  turltwe;  5.  caudate  lobe  of  the  liver;  G.  duodenum :  7,  pan- 
ereai;  g,  ipleen ;  9,  Jejunum;  10,  Ileum;  11,  cocum;  12,  Tennltorm  appendix;  13.  aicendlng 
colon;  U,14,trannene  colon  ;  1&,  descending  colon ;  IS.  sigmoid  Hexure;  17,  rectum;  lS,nrlnaiy 
bladder;  IP,  bepatic  arter;.  giving  oS  pyloric,  hepatic,  pancreatlco-duodenal,  and  rlgbt  gaatro- 
cplplolc  brtncbca  ;  20,  coronarr  artery  to  small  curvature  of  the  stomach ;  Zl,  tpletilc  arterir;  2Z. 
anperlor  mesenteiic  vessels ;  23, 1*.  cut  edge  of  tbe  mesentery  between  the  divided  ends  of  tbe 
Jejnnum  and  ileum. 

ends  in  the  rectum,  at  the  border  of  the  pelvis,  in  fVont  of  the  left  sacro- 
iliac articulation. 

The  head  of  the  colon,'  below  the  entrance  of  the  ileum,  is  called 
the  caecum,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  into  the  ascending,  transverse, 
and  descending,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 

The  cacum,*  the  broadest  portion  of  the  colon,  is  a  capacious  sac 
two  or  three  inches  in  length  and  as  wide  as  the  greater  length.  It 
is  pouched,  like  the  rest  of  the  colon,  and  at  it«  inner  baclc  part  is 
extended  in  a  cone,  which  is  abruptly  prolonged  into  a  vermiform 

'  C»put  coU  ;  initiuDi  or  bsccui  intestini  crusi,  or  coll.         '  The  blind  gut. 
28 
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appendix.'    ThiB  ie  usually  from  three  to  six  inches  long,  about  the 
thickness  of   a  goose-quill,  com- 
Fio.  288.  monly  turns  upward,  and  after  a 

__,  variable  flexuose  course  terminates 

in  a  blind,  fVee,  rounded  end.  At 
birth  it  is  less  abrupt  at  its  com- 
mencement, and  appears  more  evi- 
dently a  continuation  of  the  ciecum. 
It  is  peculiar  to  man  and  some  of 
his  nearest  allios,  the  higher  apes, 
but  exists  also  in  the  wombat,  an 
animal  at  the  opposite  limit  of  the 
.  same  class.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
rudiment  of  the  greatly  elongated 
cfecum  of  moat  herbivorous  mam- 
mals. Sometimes  it  is  short,  and 
rarely  it  is  altogether  absent. 

The  cfBcum  occupies  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  to  which  it  is  closely,  or 
TIIEC2CUM  umorsN.To  BXMraTBiiLEo-     moro  or  less  loosely,  attached.     In 
COLIC  VALvt   o.Teniiin«iion  of  the  Ileum;     [he  former  case  it  is  covered  in 
ft,  ■lit-Uke  Drince  between  tbe  two  folds  or  Uie      „  ■■1,1 

llecM»)lic  v&lve:  t,  occnnii  d,  Teimlform  ap-     iroDt  and  on  the  Sides  by  the  pen- 
pendii;  e. Mcendiog ooiou,  toneum  reflected  to  the  fossa,  and 

is  attached  behind  by  areolar  tissue 
to  the  investing  fascia  of  the  iliac  muscle ;  in  the  latter  case  the  peri- 
toneum invests  the  cscum  to  a  greater  degree,  and  attaches  it  behind 
by  a  doubling  called  the  mesocacuni.  A  fold  of  the  peritoneum  also 
extends  fVom  the  vermiform  appendix  to  the  adjacent  extremity  of  the 
Cfecum,  serving  to  retain  it  in  a  more  fixed  position. 

The  ileum,  ascending  from  right  to  lefl  and  backward  across  the 
psoas  muscle,  joins  the  colon  on  the  inner  side  above  the  ctecura.  The 
communication  with  the  colon  is  guarded  by  the  ileo-coHc  valve,' 
which  is  composed  of  two  crescentic  membranous  segments,  directed 
from  the  ileum  into  the  colon,  one  above  the  other.  Their  convex  at- 
tached border  corresponds  with  the  junction  of  the  latter,  whence  they 
converge  within  the  colon,  and  terminate  with  their  concave  free  edge 
directed  obliquely  to  the  right  and  forward.  Their  extremities  unite 
in  a  tapering  fold,'  which  extends  for  some  distance  in  front  and  be- 
hind round  the  interior  of  the  colon.  The  upper  segment  of  the  valve 
is  horizontal,  and  the  lower  is  larger,  and  slopes  from  its  free  edge 
downward  into  the  ileum.    The  aperture  of  the  valve  is  horizontal, 


1  A.  or  appeodicula  vermirormU  or  vennicukrie ;  appendijf  caci ;  addilatnentum 
coli ;  vermicular  process ;  digital  appendix. 

'  lleo-ctecul  valve;  TAlvula  coli,  cuci,  llei,  Bauhini,  Fallopii,  Tulpii,  or  Varolii; 
opeiiiulum  ilei.  '  Prenum  or  retinaculum  Hoigagni. 
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curving  fore  and  aft,  and  looking  into  the  colon  obliquely  to  the  right 
and  forward.  It  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  valve,  being  elliptical 
if  this  is  relaxed  and  is  narrowed  to  a  fissure  or  is  closed  if  the  valve  is 
stretched.  It  ordinarily  appears  like  a  button-hole,  with  the  anterior 
comer  rounded  and  the  posterior  comer,  more  to  the  right,  acute.  The 
termination  of  the  ileum,  included  by  the  convergent  segments  of  the 
valve,  is  fiinnel-like,  the  surfaces  of  the  segments  being  concave,  while 
OD  the  side  next  the  colon  they  are  correspondingly  convex. 

The  ascending  colon'  proceeds  from  the  position  of  the  ileo-colic 
valve  through  the  adjacent  lumbar  into  the  right  hypochondriac  region 
beneath  the  liver  and  to  the  right  of  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  turns 
abruptly  forward  and  to  the  left  to  become  the  transverse  colon.  It 
lies  against  the  quadrate  lumbar  muscle  and  right  kidney,  to  which  it 
is  attached  by  areoUr  tissue  and  by  the  peritoneum,  which  covers  it  in 
front  and  at  the  sides,  and  is  thence  reflected  to  the  abdominal  wall. 
Sometimes  the  latter  membrane  invests  it  more  completely,  and  forms 
a  narrow  mesocolon,  giving  it  some  mobility.  In  IVont  of  the  ascending 
colon  are  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  convolutions  of  the  ileum. 

The  transverBC  colon,'  the  longest  and  most  movable  portion  of 
the  large  intestine,  produces  a  broad  coil  curving  forward  from  the  left 
to  the  right  hj-pochondrium,  whence  it  is  also  called  the  arch  of  the 
colon.  It  commonly  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical  region, 
but  often  descends  to  the  umbilicus  and  sometimes  much  lower.  Its 
extremities  are  deeply  tucked  in  in  the  hypochondriac  regions,  where 
they  form  with  the  ascending  and  descending  colon  the  hepatic'  and 
splenic  flexures.*  It  is  suspended  fVom  the  posterior  abdominal  wall 
by  the  transverse  mesocolon,  a  broad  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  almost  completely  invests  it.  The  splenic  flexure  is  further 
maintained  by  a  fold  of  the  same,  the  phreno-colic  ligament,*  which 
extends  with  a  fVee  curved  border  from  the  colon  to  the  diaphragm  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tenth  rib.  The  transverse  colon  lies  beneath  the 
liver,  stomach,  and  spleen,  resting  behind  on  the  transverse  mesocolon 
and  below  on  the  small  intestine,  with  the  great  omentum  and  the 
abdominal  wall  in  ftunt. 

The  descending  colon,*  more  deeply  situated  than  the  ascending 
colon,  passes  down  through  the  left  hypochondriac  and  lumbar  regions 
to  the  sigmoid  flexure.  It  is  closely  attached  to  the  left  crue  of  the 
diaphragm  and  kidney  by  areolar  tissue  and  by  the  peritoneum  cover- 
ing it  in  front  and  thence  reflected  on  the  sides  to  the  wall  of  the  ab- 
domen.    It  is  concealed  in  IVont  by  convolutions  of  the  jejunum. 

The  sigmoid  flexure'  is  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  colon,  and 
occupies  the  left  iliac  fossa,  commencing  from  the  descending  colon  at 

'  Colon  a»cendens  or  dextrum ;  rigfat  lumbar  coIod. 

'  C.  tTSDivenus).  ■  Flexunt  prims,  dextra,  or  hcpaticHcoli. 

■  P.  lecunda,  sinistra,  or  lienslis.  ■  Coeto-colic  or  picuro-colic  ligament. 

*  C,  deMendens  or  nnittrum.  '  Flexun  «igmoid«a  or  iliaca. 
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the  iliao  crest  and  termiDatiDg  in  the  rectum  at  the  left  sacro-iHac 
articulation.  It  pursues  an  S-like  curve,  whence  its  name,  and  is 
attached  to  the  iliac  foesa  by  a  wide  peritoneal  fold,  wbicii  allows  of 
free  movement.  It  lies  within  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  covered 
by  a  few  coils  of  the  jejunum ;  and  when  the  bladder  is  empty  for  the 
moat  part  falls  into  the  pelvis. 

The  wall  of  the  colon  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  becomes  slightly  thicker  as  it  becomes  narrower  in  approaching 
the  tennination.  It  possesses  the  same  Dumber  and  kinds  of  coats  aa 
the  stomach  and  small  intestine. 

The  serous  coat  is  of  the  usual  character,  but  is  peculiar  in  that 
it  has  attached  here  and  there  along  its  course  little  long-necked 
pouches,  the  epiploic  appendages,'  which  are  processes  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  are  disposed  to  accumulate  fat  within  them.  It  does  not 
invest  the  colon  so  completely  as  in  the  small  intestine,  being  especially 
deficient  along  the  back  of  the  ascending  and  descending  portions. 

The  muscular  coat,  like  that  of  the  small  intestine,  consists  of  two 
layers,  but  the  fibres  of  the  external  layer  are,  for  the  most  part,  col- 
lected into  three  bands,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  wide,  which  start 
from  the  base  of  the  vermiform  appendix,  and  thence  extend  neHrly 
equidistant  from  one  another  along  the  colon  to  its  termination,  where 
they  widen  and  become  a  continuous  longitudinal  layer  on  the  rectum. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  hands  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  also 
extended  as  a  continuous  layer  on  the  vermiform  appendix.  In  the 
intervals  of  the  bands  of  the  colon  the  wall  is  provided  with  a  veiy 
thin  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres.  The  internal  muscular  layer  is  thin, 
and  consists  of  circular  fibres,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  con- 
Btrictions  of  the  intestine.  When  the  longitudinal  bands  are  cut  at 
the  constrictions,  these  are  obliterated. 

The  fibrous  coat  of  the  colon  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  small 
intestine,  but  is  otherwise  like  it. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  dull  white,  slightly  thicker  and  firmer 
Pio.  234.  than  that  of  the  small  intestine.    It  becomes 

slightly  and  irregularly  rugose  in  the  relaxed 
or  empty  condition,  and  smooth  in  the  ex- 
panded condition.  It  has  the  same  structure 
as  that  of  the  small  intestine,  but  is  entirely 
devoid  of  villi,  and  the  tubular,  or  colic, 
glands*  are  longer  and  relatively  more  uu- 
SicnoN  or  iBi  mdcoub  »i«ii-  merous  than  the  enteric  glands.  The  mouths 
tai"  hiMUng'ui^orin^r''tti^  of  ^^^  g'*"^»  opening  on  the  surface  of  the 
coUc  glands,  2;  B,  muooa«;  mod-  membrane  glvc  it  a  minutely  cribriform  ap- 
emielymwlfled.  pearance.     Solitary  glands  are  in  like  man- 

ner scattered  over  the  surface,  but  are  less  prominent  than  in  the  small 

'  Appcodicea  epiploicte;  omentula.  '  Crypt*  of  Li«berktibn. 
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-intestine.  They  are  most  aumerous  in  the  cecum,  and  especially  in 
the  vermiform  appendiK,  where  they  form  a  coDtinuoui  layer  as  ia  the 
agminated  glands  of  the  ileum. 

The  ileo-colic  valve  is  composed  of  doublings  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane strengthened  by  extensions  of  the  submucous  coat  and  with 
muscular  fibres  fW>m  the  circular  layer  of  the  adjacent  muscular  coat ; 
the  longitudinal  layer  continuing  uninterruptedly  across  the  position 
of  the  valve.  The  mucous  membraDe  of  the  valve  on  the  side  of  the 
ileum  is  covered  with  villi  as  elsewhere  in  the  small  iutestiae,  but  is 
devoid  of  them  on  the  opposite  side  directed  into  the  colon. 

The  muBcularis  mucosffi  consists  of  an  outer  longitudinal  and  an  inner 
circular  layer,  and  occasionally  sends  fibres  between  the  colic  glands. 

The  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  and  capil- 
laries in  the  coats  of  the  colon  are  the  same  as  in  the  stomach.  The 
arrangement  of  the  nerves  is  the  same  as  in  the  small  intestine,  except 
that  the  gangliated  plexuses'  possess  lai^r  ganglia. 

The  arteriea  of  the  colon  are  the  colic  and  sigmoid  branches  of  the 
superior  and  inferior  mesenteries,  which  approach  and  enter  the  colon 
from  the  mesocolon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  arteries  enter  the  wall  of 
the  small  intestine.  The  veins  correspond  with  the  arteries,  and  join 
the  inferior  and  superior  mesenteric  branches  of  the  portal  system. 
The  lymphatics  are  numerous,  and  emerging  fVom  the  colon  enter 
glands  along  the  attachment  of  the  mesocolon.  The  nerves  are  do- 
rived  from  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  plexuses  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, accompanying  the  corresponding  arteries. 

The  rectum,*  the  terminal  division  of  the  large  intestine,  occupies 
the  back  part  of  the  pelvis  behind  the  urinary  bladder  in  the  male; 
with  the  uterus  and  vagina  intervening  in  the  female.  Prom  its  com- 
mencement in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  in  front  of 
the  left  sacro-iliac  articulation,  it  curves  downward  to  the  right,  and 
applies  itself  to 'he  middle  of  the  sacrum,  and  then  follows  the  curve 
of  this  and  the  coccyx,  and  continues  in  the  same  direction  below  the 
latter  to  near  the  perineal  centre,  when  it  makes  another  curve  back- 
ward to  the  anus.  It  is  not  sacculated  like  the  colon,  but  is  club- 
shaped,  narrowest  at  its  commencement  and  gradually  widening  to 
near  its  termination,  where  it  is  most  expanded,  and  then  abruptly 
narrows  to  the  anus,  which  is  a  dilatable  aperture  enclosed  by  the  anal 
sphincter.  It  is  about  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  but  of  very  variable 
calibre,  in  some  measure  due  to  habit  of  the  person.  In  those  in  whom 
it  is  habitually  empty  it  is  more  contracted ;  in  those  who  are  costive 
or  who  habitually  restrain  the  passage  of  the  contents  it  becomes  more 
or  less  expanded.  Commonly,  it  measures  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
at  its  narrowest  part,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  at  its 
widest  part. 

■  Pleiiuei  of  Auerbach  and  of  Meianer.  >  Ii 
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Commonly,  the  rectum  exhibits  a  few  variahle  and  partial  cod- 
BtrictioDS,  apparently  like  those  of  the  colon ;  uauitUy  two  to  the  right 
and  an  intermediate  one  to  the  left.  They  correspond  with  creecentie 
folds  projecting  into  the  intestine  and  vaiying  in  exact  position,  num- 
ber, and  width.  When  there  are  three  of  these  folds,  the  first  is  high 
up  to  the  right  and  the  least  produced ;  the  second  is  lower  and  to  the 
left ;  while  the  third  is  about  on  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
mostly  the  largest,  and  is  situated  to  the  right  extending  in  front 
Sometimes  there  are  four  folds,  and  sometimes  they  are  reduced  to  two 
or  one,  and  rarely  none  exist.  These  rectal  folda'  are  permanent 
even  in  excessive  distention  of  the  bowel.  They  probably  serve  to  aid 
in  retaining  the  contents  of  the  rectum. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  rectum  la  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  forms  a  dupHcature,  the  meaorectum,  attaching  it  behind  to 
the  pelvis.  Lower,  the  peritoneum  covers  the  rectum  only  at  the  sides 
and  in  front,  and  finally  only  in  the  latter  position,  whence,  in  the  male, 
it  is  reflected  on  the  bladder,  which  in  the  distended  condition  comes 
into  contact  with  the  rectum,  but  otherwise  portions  of  the  small 
intestine  or  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  fall  into  the  pelvis  between 
them.  In  the  female,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
to  tbd  uterus,  which  intervenes  between  the  rectum  and  bladder.  Be- 
low the  position  at  which  the  peritoneum  ceases  on  the  rectum,  this  is 
connected  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  areolar  tissue,  which  in  approach- 
ing the  anus  becomes  more  or  less  loaded  with  fat.  Behind,  it  is 
attached  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  and  on  each  side  of  these  to  the 
coccygeal  and  anal  elevator  muscles;  and  in  front,  in  the  male,  it  is 
attached  to  the  fUndus  of  the  bladder,  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  the 
prostate  gland ;  and  in  the  female  to  the  vagina.  Approaching  the 
anus,  it  is  connected  with  the  anal  elevator  muscles,  and  finally  is 
embraced  by  the  anal  sphincter. 

The  wall  of  the  rectum  is  considerably  thicker  ihan  that  of  the 
colon,  and  is  composed  of  an  extension  of  the  same  coats.  The  serous 
coat  is  Ices  complete,  only  forming  an  investment  for  its  upper  part 
and  producing  the  mesorectum,  and  thence  extending  a  short  distance 
downward  on  the  sides  and  farther  in  front.  Where  it  ceases,  the 
rectum  below  is  invested  with  a  layer  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  the 
rectal  fascia,  in  which  the  main  blood-vessels  ramify,  and  which  is 
connected  with  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  muscular  coat  is  comparatively  thick,  and  gradually  increases 
and  becomes  redder  approaching  the  anus.  The  external  longitudinal 
layer  is  thick,  and  spreads  uniformly  around  the  rectum,  and  at  the 
lower  extremity  continues  between  the  sphincters,  thinning  away  to 
the  skin  at  the  verge  of  the  anus.  The  internal  circular  layer  gradually 
augments  approaching  the  anus,  where  it  ia  a  couple  of  lines  thick, 

"  Valves  of  the  rectum. 
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and  forms  the  internal  sphincter,  within  the  poaition  of  the  &iial 
sphiacter. 

The  fibrous  coat  is  well  produced,  and  adheres  most  tightly  to  the 
mncous  membrane  and  rather  loosely  to  the  muscular  coat. 

The  raucous  membrane  is  thicker  and  firmer  than  that  of  the 
colon,  and  assumes  a  red  color,  which  becomes  of  a  deeper  hue  towards 
the  snua.  In  the  contracted  condition  of  the  rectum  it  is  more  or  less 
irregularly  rugose,  the  rugfe  being  supported  by  the  submucosa,  as  in 
the  stomach,  and  they  are  likewise  effaced  in  distention  of  the  bowel. 
At  the  lower  extremity  it  is  produced  in  longitudinal  folds,  the  rectal 
columns,' shorter  or  longer,  and  united  in  festoons' at  the  verge  of 
the  anus.  The  columns  are  supported  by  bundles  of  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  submucous  coat,  connected  below  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  below  the  internal 
sphincter. 

The  structure  of  the  coats  of  the  rectum,  the  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  the  supply  and  arrangement  of  the  vessels  and  nerves, 
are  the  same  as  in  the  colon. 

The  arteries  of  the  rectum  are  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  branch 
of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  the  middle  hemorrhoidals  of  the 
internal  iliac  arteries,  and  the  inferior  hemorrhoidals  of  the  pudic 
arteries.  After  entering  beneath  the  serous  coat  and  into  the  rectal 
fascia  below,  the  branches  penetrate  the  muscular  coat,  furnishing  it 
in  their  course,  and  enter  the  submucous  coat,  in  which  they  ramify 
and  inosculate,  forming  a  plexus  extending  to  the  anus.  The  lower 
branches,  after  penetrating  the  muscular  coat,  mostly  descend  longi- 
tudinally. The  veins  are  very  numerous,  and  closely  inosculate  in  the 
submucous  coat,  forming  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus,  fVom  which  the  main 
veins  pursue  the  course  of  the  arteries,  partly  conveying  the  blood 
through  the  lower  hemorrhoidal  veins  into  the  pudic  and  internal  iliac 
veins  and  partly  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein  into  the  inferior 
mesenteric  vein.  The  lymphatics  enter  glands  behind  the  rectum 
and  into  those  of  the  loins.  The  nerves  are  numerous,  partly  derived 
from  the  inferior  mesenteric  and  hypogastric  plexuses  and  partly  from 
the  sacral  plexuses. 

The  anus,  the  terminal  orifice  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  closed 
by  the  action  of  the  anal  sphincter  muscle,  which  surrounds  it.  It  is 
invested  with  the  skin  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane,  puck- 
ered in  the  contracted  condition.  The  skin  is  thin,  reddish  brown, 
devoid  of  subcutaneous  fat,  and  furnished  with  papillte  and  sebaceous 
glands. 

For  the  muscles  of  the  anus,  see  the  Perineum. 

1  Columnn  rectx  Morgagnli.  *  Valvulte  seiiiUunare«  MorgagDii. 
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GASTRIC  JUICE- 


The  gastric  juice,*  derived  from  the  epithelium  and  glsnde  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  is  a  clear,  viscid  liquid  with  a  peculiar 
odor  and  acid  taste.  It  is  a  twlutiun  chiefly  of  a  ferment,  pepsin,  with 
ordinarily  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  mineral  salts.  It  is  especially  a 
powerftil  Holvent  of  the  proteids. 

INTESTINAL  JCICES. 
The  intestinal  juices,'  derived  from  the  epithelium  and  glands  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  and  large  intestines,  are  usually 
clear,  viscid  liquids,  with  albumin  and  mucin,  and  are  alkaline  in  rtv 
action.     Our  knowledge  of  them  is  very  obscure. 

THE  PANCREAS. 

The  pancreas'  is  a  reddish,  cream-colored  gland  closely  connected 
to  the  duodenum,  into  which  its  duet  opens  and  pours  its  secretion. 
It  lies  behind  the  stomach,  across  the  ^pine,  resting  against  the  great 
blood-vessels  in  front  of  the  latter  and  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm. 
Its  right  extremity,  the  largest  portion,  named  the  bead,*  occupies  the 
concavity  of  the  duodenum,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached.  The  re- 
maining portion,  the  body,'  extends  to  the  left,  for  some  distance  of 
nearly  uniform  depth,  and  then  diminishes  to  the  blunt  end,  or  tail,* 
which  usually  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen.  Sometimes  the  body  is 
narrowest  where  it  leaves  the  bead,  and  widens  to  the  tail. 

The  pancreas  conforms  in  shape  to  the  space  it  occupies  between 
adjacent  organs,  and  is  an  elongated,  irregular,  fore  and  aft  flattened 
prismatic  body,  which  has  been  likened  to  a  dog's  tongue  in  shape. 
It  commonly  measures  about  six  to  eight  inches  long,  from  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  and  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  from  two  to  three  and  a  half 
ounces. 

The  anterior  surface,  covered  by  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse 
mesocolon,  lies  in  contact  with  the  stomach.  The  posterior  surface  is 
attached  by  areolar  tissue  to  the  inferior  cava,  aorta,  portal  vein,  supe- 
rior mesenteric  vessels,  and  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  its  left 
extremity  to  the  corresponding  kidney  and  suprarenal  body.  The  upper 
border  is  grooved  to  accommodate  the  splenic  vein,  and  along  it,  above, 
runs  the  corresponding  artery.  The  lower  border  to  the  right  rests  on 
the  transverse  colon,  and  to  the  left  on  the  junction  of  the  duodenum  and 
jejunum.    The  superior  mesenteric  vessels  descend  behind  the  pancreas, 


'  Succua  gastricus.  '  Succus  ei 

*  Pancratium ;  gkndula  salivalis  abdominis ;  sweetbread. 

'  Caput  pancreatis,  pancreas  parvu'  i^reas. 

'  Corpus  pancreatis.  '  Caud 
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or  less  embedded  in  its  substance,  and  emerge  forward  between  it 
lie  termination  of  the  duodenum.  The  bile-duct  descends  behind 
ea<l  of  the  pancreas,  usually  Id  a  groove  or  canal  of  the  latter 
i^n  it  and  the  duodeaum. 

:to  pancreatic  duct  *  extends  along  the  interior  of  the  gland  from 
o  right,  nearer  its  anterior  surface  and  lower  border,  receives 
'  branches  in  its  course,  bends  a  little  downward  in  the  head,  from 
ti  it  receives  its  largest  branch,'  and  then  emerges  from  the  gland. 


BOHiorTRe  iTppEBPAKTorTHS  iBDOHEH ;  the  iMnuLCh  remoyed  and  the  llTernlMdto 
Its  under  surfice.  1,  cesophiKUS  with  cardlmc  eitremltr  of  the  atomach ;  2,  rommence- 
or  the  dutKlenum :  3.  desoendlnR  portion  ;  4.  tnnsTerw  portlan ;  5,  Hue  pualDR  over  the 
neDcemenl  of  the  jejunum  to  the  puicieu:  0,  G,  head  or  the  jMincreu:  T.  tall  at  the  pui- 
:  8.  8,  princip&l  duet:  S.t/xtmorj  duct;  10,  liftht  lobe  of  the  liver;  11. left  lobe:  12,  quad- 
Dbe;  13,  caudate  lobe:  H,  gall-bladder:  15,  hepatic  duet:  Id,  cyitic  duel ;  17,  commoD  bile- 
;  18,  portal  vein:  19,  cteliacaits:  ID,  coroDarj  anery :  21,  hepatlr  artery;  12,(plenlc  arterr; 
iperinr  mesenteric  artery  and  vela:  31,  ipleen:  25,  kidney:  X,  areter. 

ling  the  lef^  side  of  the  bile-duct,  together  they  descend  obliquely 
>ugh  the  wall  of  the  duodenum,  behind  and  to  the  inner  side,  and 
n  into  the  gut  by  a  common  orifice  on  the  summit  of  a  papilla, 
ally  about  four  inches  fW>m  the  pylorus. 

fkimetimes  the  pancreatic  and  biliary*  ducts  open  separately  into  the 
denuD),  and  occasionally  the  branch  from  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
ns  independently  into  the  latter  some  distance  from  the  main  duct. 
The  pancreas  is  a  large,  miich-lobulated,  compound  racemose  gland, 
^neral  construction  resembling  tho  salivary  glands.     It  is  less  con- 

'  Ductus  pAncTMtU*  or  Winungiantu ;  duct  of  Wirsung.  *  D.  Santorinl. 
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the  seroue  coat  with  which  it  is  invested.  It  is  half-oToidal  in 
with  the  upper  eurtttce  convex  and  closely  applied  to  the  dia- 
a,  and  the  under  surface  irregulsrlj  slightly  concave,  and  resting 
stomach,  duodenum,  transveree  colon,  and  right  kidney.  The 
or  border  to  the  right  is  the  thickest  part,  and  is  convex;  the 
<r  border  ia  acute ;  and  the  left  border  is  the  thinnest  part  and 

)  liver  is  of  firm  consistence,  but  rather  triable,  due  to  the  rela- 
amall  proportion  of  connective  tissue  which  enters  into  its  com- 
a.  It  is  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  color,  but  variable,  and  often 
J  with  purple.  In  fatty  degeneration  it  assumes  a  yellow-clay 
Variable  in  size,  it  commonly  measures  about  ten  to  twelve 


k:oi  fflTBFicioPTHKUviii.  1,  right  lobe ;  2,  left  lobe:  3,  posterior  margin:  t,  tnterioi 
b,  quiilr&te  lobe;  C.  caudaM  lobe:  7,  Mbmiu,  or  caudate  proceaa,  connecting  the  latter 
rlttbt  lobe ;  8.  t,  longitDdlnal  OBiire :  10,  traiuT«ne  Ssme ;  11,  portal  vein ;  12,  hepatic 

13,  commaii  blle-Aud  fbnued  hj  the  union  of  the  hepatic  and  erstlc  dacts ;  11,  gaU- 
IS,  Inl^or  CBTa;  Ifl,  hepallc  Teliu;  17,  round  llgameDt;  18,  anterior  part  Of  the  lue- 


broad,  six  or  seven  inches  fore  and  aft,  and  from  two  and  a  half 
ee  and  a  half  inches  where  thickest  to  the  right  behind,  and  di< 
ling  to  a  few  lines  approaching  the  left  border.  Its  ordinary 
L  is  from  three  to  four  pounds ;  about  a  sixth  to  a  fifth  less  in  the 
Its  specific  gravity  ie  1.06,  but  may  be  more  in  lean  and  less 
persons. 

e  liver  is  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  which,  though  con- 
s  in  structure,  arc  distinguished  as  the  right  and  left  lobes, 
ted  by  notches  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders,  by  the 
isory  ligament  above,  and  the  longitudinal  fissure  below, 
e  right  lobe,*  much  the  larger,  occupies  the  right  hypocbon- 
,  reaching  higher  in  the  thorax  and  lower  in  the  at>domen  than 
ft  lobe,  which  is  not  more  than  a  fifth  or  less  the  size  of  the 

I  Lobus  dexter ;  iKrge,  or  colic  lobe. 
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:ft  lobe'  of  the  liver,  variable  in  size,  comparatively  thin  and 
riangular,  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the  epigastrium,  reach- 
e  way  into  the  left  hypochondrium.    It  lies  beneath  the  heart, 

by  the  diaphragm,  through  which  its  upper  convex  surface 
hat  impressed  by  the  former.  Its  lower  surface  ia  impressed 
re  part  of  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  its  pos- 
der  to  the  right  forma  part  of  the  posterior  notch  of  the  liveri 
^xt  the  termination  of  the  cesophagus. 

ntcrior  notch*  of  the  liver  is  a  deep  angular  incision  in  the 
ier  between  the  right  and  left  lobes,  contiouone  beneath  with 
tudinal  fissure.  It  is  situated  several  inches  to  the  right  of 
>rm  process  of  the  sternum,  and  receives  the  attachment  of 
nsory  ligament. 

ongitudinal  fissure'  is  a  deep  Airrow  beneath  the  liver, 
r  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  notches,  and  separating 
.  and  left  lobes.    The  anterior  longer  portion,*  between  the 

and  left  lobes,  is  often  crossed  by  a  bridge'  of  hepatic  aub- 
liting  the  two.  It  ia  traversed  by  a  fibrous  cord,  named  the 
gament,*  which  ia  the  remnant  of  the  obliterated  umbilical 
he  f(£tus,  ascending  from  the  umbilicus  and  connected  behind 
portal  vein.  The  posterior  portion '  of  the  same  fissure,  between 
tte  and  left  lobea,  is  traveraed  by  a  narrower  cord,'  remaining 

obliterated  ductus  venosua  of  the  foBtua,  connected  in  front 
portal  vein  and  behind  with  the  inferior  cava, 
iransverse  fissure,*  another  deep  furrow,  starts  fVom  the 
jhiod  its  middle,  and  proceeds  directly  to  the  right,  between 
rate  and  caudate  lobes,  and  then  commonly  bends  forward  and 
r  the  centre  of  the  right  lobe.  It  ia  the  chief  portal  of  the 
ing  passage  to  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery,  hepatic 
iphatics,  and  nerves  of  the  organ. 

Lgament«  of  the  liver  consist  mainly  of  folds  or  reflections  of 
oneum  attaching  it  to  the  adjacent  parts.     For  a  description 
^menta,  see  page  370. 
iver  above,  conforming  to  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm,  rises  on 

to  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the  fifth  costal  cartilage  with 

IS  BioUler.  ■  IncUura  umbilicalis  or  interlobular  is. 

L  longitudinali«  or  umbilicalU ;  sulcus  ftntero-poaUrior  jecurie,  umbilicalii 
einister ;  great  or  horJEonlal  flseure. 

lilies)  Assure ;    fossa  longitudinalis  sinistra  anterior ;  Toasa  pro  ligamento 
ena  umbilicale. 
or  isthmus  hepatis. 

I,  umbilicale  bcpatis,  or  cbordee  vene  umbilicalis. 
of  the  ductus  Tenosus;    fossa  long!  tudinal  is  sinistra  posterior;    fossa 


transverea ;  porta  or  hitus  hepatis ;  sulcus  intermedius. 
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the  stomnin ;  on  the  left  to  a  level  with  the  junction  of  the  sixth  cos- 
tal cartilage  and  sternum.  On  the  right  side  it  is  under  cover  of  the 
ribs  fVom  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh,  and  in  fVont  under  the  coetal 
cartilages  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth,  and  the  ensiform  process.  It 
descends  a  short  distance  below  the  ribs,  costal  cartilages,  and  ensifonn 
process,  where  it  is  covered  by  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  The  thin 
Mge  of  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  descending  between  the  diaphragm 
and  its  attachment  to  the  ribs,  intervenes  between  the  surface  of  the 
chest  and  the  mass  of  the  liver.  The  fVont  border  of  the  right  lobe  of 
the  liver  from  the  anterior  notch  slopes  downward  and  outward,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  lower  ribs ;  that  of  the  left  lobe  fVom  the  notch 
curves  upward  and  backward  to  the  left  of  the  termination  of  the 
cesophaguB. 

The  position  of  the  liver  is  liable  to  change  under  different  con- 
ditions. It  is  affected  by  the  position  of  the  body ;  descending  an  inch 
or  more  below  the  margin  of  the  chest  in  the  upright  position,  and 
retiring  an  inch  or  more  above  in  the  recumbent  position.  In  respira- 
tion it  falls  and  rises  with  the  movements  of  the  chest,  varying  in 
degree  with  the  extent  of  inspiration  and  expiration  and  the  position 
of  the  body,  whether  erect  or  lying  down.  It  is  further  affected  by 
the  condition  of  the  bowels,  whether  full  or  empty,  and  in  like  manner 
by  the  presence  of  abdominal  tumors  and  disease  of  the  lungs  or 
heart.  Tight-lacing  in  females  forces  it  below  the  ribs  permanently, 
sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  it  nearly  reaches  the  iliac  crest  and 
loecomes  impressed  by  the  ribs 

8TBUCTUBE  OF  THE  LIVEB. 

The  liver  is  closely  and  evenly  invested  with  a  transparent  mem- 
branous covering,  which  consists  of  a  serous  and  a  fibrous  coat.  The 
external  serous  coat  is  derived  tVom  the  peritoneum,  and  is  a  thin, 
transparent  layer  which  everywhere  invests  the  oi^n,  except  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  right  lobe,  in  the  posterior  notch,  and  in 
the  fossa  for  the  gall-bladder.  The  fibrous  coat  is  a  thin  fibro-con- 
nective-tissuo  layer,  inseparably  connected  with  the  former  and  with 
that  of  the  hepatic  substance.  It  is  thicker  where  the  organ  is  devoid 
of  the  serous  coat,  and  especially  in  the  fissures  of  the  liver,  where  it 
is  continuons  with  the  sheath  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  liver,  or  hepatic  substance,  besides  its  lai^r  vessels  and 
ducts,  is  chiefly  composed  of  small,  polyhedral  masses,  or  lobules,* 
compactly  united  together.  The  lobuIcH,  about  the  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  on  the  surikce  of  the  liver  give  to  it  a  uniformly 
maculated  appearance,  and  on  torn  surfaces  a  coarsely  granular  aspect. 
In  some  animals,  notably  the  hog,   the  lobules  are  more  distinctly 
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marked  from  the  greater  proportion 
and  ooDnecta  them  together.  Id  thi 
liver  IB  Bubdivided  into  numerous  lo 
are  qnite  detached,  and  are  conjoint 
blood-veeBels  and  duct.  It  repreeen 
of  most  vertebratea  in  an  unravelled 
The  hepatic  lobulea  are  compoBe( 
the  secretory  cells  of  the  liver,  the  : 
by  a  aimilar  sponge-like  arrangeme 
their  relation  with  the  larger  blooi 


Hfr.  2ST.  POBTIOH  or  THE  LITIB  OF  THE  H<M],  « 

of  m  bepillc  Teln.  aomeirbU  nugnlBed.  a,  Large  I 
to  oUier  bruiehta :  b,  bianchee  exhibiting  (hioug 
the  dot*  Id  the  centre  or  the  Utter  &re  oriflcea  of  1 
lobuloi. 

FIff.  238.  POBTION  OF  THE  LIVtH  Or  THE    HOG, 

Tcaael  la  >  branch  of  the  portal  vein,  the  outlines  i 
rent  wall.  Tbe  orlflcea,  large  and  nnall,  seen  In  t! 
the  lobules.    Tbe  two  veawle  iflngto  tbe  left  of  lb 


adherent  to  their  exterior ;  and  in 
walls  are  translucent,  tbe  outlines  o 
them. 

In  the  relationship  of  the  blood- 
enter  the  transverse  fieaurc,  the  porti 
panied  by  the  hepatic  duct,  ramify  I 
and  diverging  manner,  and  terminat 
the  lobules.  The  hepatic  veins  in  | 
angles  to  the  other  vessels,  and  con 
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notch  of  the  liver.    The  general  amtngement  of  tho  fornier  veesele  in 

relation  to  the  latter  is  comparable  to  a  group  of  three  upright  trees 

with  their  boughs  spreading  in  all  directions,  and  intermingled  with 

those  of  another  tree  which  had 

Fifi.  289.  fallen  upon  them. 

The  portal  veins  terminate  in 
the  intervals  of  the  hepatic  lob- 
ules, as  the  interlobular  veins, 
which  directly  communicate  with 
the  eopillarien  within  the  lobules. 
The  hepatic  veins,  on  the  other 
hand,  commence  in  each  lobule  as 
an  intralobular  vein,  which  re- 
ceiver the  capillaries  of  the  latter 
and  proceeds  through  its  axis,  to 
open  at  the  base  of  the  lobule  into 
a  larger  branch  of  the  hepatic 
veins. 

The  capillaries  of  the  hepatic 
lobules  are  but  little  smaller  than 
the  contiguous  columns  of  hepatic 

BECIION  OF  SEVERAL  WmiLES  or  THE  LIVKR  <■  L  ■     .  , 

or  THE  RABBIT.  Uie  vewiU  injected.  «ud  Die      Cells,   of    which    Only   Ono    Or    two 

pnpvaiioD  nrngnifled.  The  c«piiiarie«  com-     form  the  thickness  of  a  column. 

munlcBle   wUh   Ibe   Interlobular   and   lnti«'  mu     ..  i-  11  u-    l  r 

lobDlwyeinn  The  hcpatiC  CcIIb,  which  form 

the  secr^ory  substance  of  the  liver, 
are  polyhedral,  and  range  from  about  y^  to  j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  are  composed  of  granular  protoplasm,  without  a  distinct  cell-wall, 
and  possess  a  clear  central  nncleus,  or  occasionally  two  nuclei. 
The    intertexture    of    hepatic 
11    ■  ■  A  u  ■    -1  fiO'  240. 

cells  IS  accompanied  by  n  similar 

arrangement  of  fine  tubes,  the  bile 

canaliculi,*  which  are  regarded 

by  some  observers  as  formed  of  a 

homogeneouH  membrane,  and  by  i 

others  as  being   simple   intercel-  ' 

lular  passages.     The  canaliculi  at  tfOk     ^B^ 

the  periphery  of  the  lobules  open  ^Sb  ^  ^EB 

into   or  become    continuous  with        HePATicoR8ErHETi>-G  celibofthe  livbi. 

the    bile    or    hepatic    ducts,   com-      The  ■rrangemeul  l« 

meneing  between  the  lobules.  hi^hirm«!l^wed'" 

The  liver  differs  from  all  other 
organs  of  the  body  in  tho  fact  that,  besides  receiving  blood  thi-oiigh  an 
arlery,  it  also  does  so  in  addition  by  a  much  larger  vessel,  the  portal 
vein,  which  derives  its  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  intestines, 


caplllirr  blood-veuel:  2 


'  Fori  blliarii  j  tubuli  biliferi ;  bile  capillaries, 
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pancreas,  and  spleen.  Tbe  hepat 
the  portal  vein,  which  it  accompe 
to  the  size  of  the  organ  it  auppl 
that  artery  after  giving  off  u  larj 
The  hepatic  artery  and  portal  v 
right  border  of  the  small  oment 
latter  vessel,  and  both  divide  into 
tbe  transverse  fissure  of  the  li^ 


fig.  241.  DUQBAII  01 

poeitfon  or  tbe  TOBeli  ud  Intertexlnra  of  b 
lobulu  poTUl  vein ;  S,  capllUries ;  4,  faepat! 

bile-duct. 

celts :  2.  biliary  md&IIcuII  ;  S,  blUu;  Miwllca 
corpujclei ;  t,  oriflcea  oT  others. 

corresponding  lobes  of  tbe  liver, 
course  as  the  hepatic  artery  an 
branches  emerge  from  the  liver 
anite  at  an  obtuse  angle  in  a  tt 
vein  and  to  the  right  of  tbe  artei 
vessel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
wide,  is  joined  by  the  cystic  due 
common  bile-duct.' 

The  portal  vein,  hepatic  arter 
tion  throughout  tbe  liver,  occup 
stance,  called  the  portal  canals, 
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a  thin  eon iiective-t issue  sheath,'  which  also  includei)  the  accompanying 
lymphatics  and  nor\'e8. 

The  hepatic  artery  mainly  supplies  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and 
ducts  and  the  nci-ves  of  the  portal  canals,  while  its  blood  is  returned 
through  the  eapillarien  of  the  hepatic  lobules  into  the  hepatic  veins. 

The  hepatic  veins,  which  pursue  an  independent  course  iVom  the 
other  vessels  of  the  liver,  have  no  connective-tissue  sheath,  and  by  their 
thin  wall  adhere  intimately  to  the  hepatic  eubatance  they  traverse.  Of 
the  three  trunks,  commonly  one  proceeds  from  the  right,  another  fVom 
the  left,  and  the  third  from  the  quadrate  lobe,  though  the  latter  often 
joins  that  of  the  right  lobe  near  its  termination.  Besides  these  a 
number  of  small  veins  from  the  contiguous  part  of  the  liver  open 
directly  into  the  inferior  cava. 

The  hepatic  ducts'  commence  in  the  intervals  of  the  hepatic  lobules, 
where  they  receive  the  biliary  canaliculi,  and  freely  anastomose  with 
one  another.  At  their  commencement  they  are  composed  of  a  raem- 
brana  pro|>na  with  a  snmll  proportion  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  and 
are  lined  by  flattened  epithelial  cells,  while  their  lumen,  or  passage,  is 
continuous  with  the  biliary  canaliculi.  As  the  ducts  become  larger  the 
epithelium  becomes  columnar,  and  they  are  sustained  by  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  connective  tissue.  The  lai^er  ducts,  including  the  trunks, 
are  lined  with  mucous  membrane  having  a  columnar  epithelium,  and 
tiro  provided  with  a  vascular  connective-tissue  coat,  and  an  outer  layer 
of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  mostly  circular  in  their  arrangement. 
The  ducts  are  also  furnished  with  numerous  minute  glands,  which  in 
a  measure  are  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  ducts.  The  smallest 
glands  consist  of  a  single  follicle  or  of  several,  while  the  larger  ones 
have  the  usual  arrangement  of  racemose  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Within  the 
lobules  of  the  liver  they  commence  as  cleft-like  spaces  between  the 
hepatic  cells  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  the  spaces  being  limited  by 
flat,  branching  connective- tissue  corpuscles.  The  spaces  communicate 
with  nets  of  l^iuphatic  vessels  between  and  around  the  lobules,  and 
these  nets  communicate  with  larger  plexuses  of  the  portal  canals,  in 
which  they  surround  the  blood-vessels  and  ducts,  while  the  larger  lym- 
phatic vessels  traverse  their  connective-tissue  sheath  and  emerge  at  the 
transverse  fissure  of  the  liver.  Lymphatics  also  pursue  the  course  of 
the  hepatic  veins,  on  which  they  form  plexuses  communicating  with 
those  between  the  lobules  of  the  liver.  A  subserous  plexus  also  exists 
at  the  surfaee  of  the  liver ;  the  vessels  from  the  upper  surface  passing 
through  the  ligaments  of  the  liver  to  join  the  thoracic  lymphatics, 
while  those  of  the  under  surface  join  the  deep  lymphatics  emerging  at 
the  transverse  fissure. 
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The  nerves  ot  the  liver  are  derived  partly  from  the  coetiac  plexus 
and  partly  from  the  vagua  nervea,  especially  the  left  one.  They 
enter  the  liver  npon  the  hepatic  artery  and  accompany  it  in  ita  dis- 
tribution, but  their  mode  of  termination  has  aot  been  satisfactorily 
determined. 

The  gall-bladder'  is  a  pyrifonn,  membranous  pouch,  a  recepta- 
fde  for  gall  or  bile,  occupying  a  fossa  beneath  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver  It  ia  situated  obliquely  fore  and  aft  with  its  fundus  directed 
forward,  dowoward,  and  to  the  right,  and  usually  projecting  a  little 
beyond  the  anterior  border  of  the  liver,  while  the  neck  is  directed  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  transverse  fissure.  Its  upper  surface  is 
attached  to  the  liver  by  areolar  tisane,  and  its  under  surface  and  fUndus 
are  covered  by  peritoneum  reflected  from  the  adjacent  surface  of  the 
liver.  The  fundus  touches  the  front  abdominal  wall  below  the  margin 
of  the  thorax  about  opposite  the  tip  of  the  t«Dth  costal  cartilage,  and 
the  bladder  reats  below  on  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  colon, 
and  behind  this  on  the  commencement  of  the  duodenum.  The  neck 
gradually  narrows  and  forms  an  abrupt  sigmoid  curvature,  and  turns 
downward  to  end  in  the  eyatio  duct.  The  gall-bladder  is  three  or  four 
inches  long  by  about  an  inch  and  a  half  where  widest,  aud  haa  a 
capacity  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  or  more.  The  cystic 
duct'  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  descends  to  the  left  back- 
ward and  unites  with  the  hepatic  duct  to  form  the  bile-duct. 

The  common  bile-duct,'  nearly  three  inches  long  and  two  or  three 
lines  wide,  continues  in  the  course  of  the  hepatic  duct,  descending  in 
the  small  omentum  in  front  of  the  portal  vein  and  to  the  right,  of  the 
hepatic  artery.  Faaaing  downward  behind  the  tranaverse  portion  of 
the  duodenum  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  a  groove  or  canal  of 
which  it  occupies,  it  reaches  the  inner  side  of  the  descending  portion 
of  the  duodenum.  Here  it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  the  pancreatic  duct, 
and  the  two,  side  by  side,  pass  obliquely  downward  through  the  wall 
of  the  duodenum  and  open  by  a  common  orifice  on  its  inner  surface  at 
the  summit  of  a  low  papilla,  situated  near  the  lower  bend  of  the  gut, 
about  four  inches  fVom  the  pylorus.  In  passing  through  the  wall  of 
the  duodenum  the  hepatic  duet  ia  aomewbat  narrowed  and  its  orifice  is 
constricted,  and  not  unttequently  opens  separately  from  that  of  the 
pancreatic  duct.  « 

The  gall-bladder,  besides  ita  incomplete  aeroua  investment  of  the 
peritoneum,  ia  provided  with  a  atrong  fibroua  coat  lined  by  mucous 
membrane. 

The  fibrous  coat  is  composed  of  interlacing  fibro-conneotive  tissue 
bundles  with  elastic  fibres,  and  in  its  exterior  part  ia  intermingled  with 

'  Veeicula  fellie ;  cjstie  fellea  or  choledochu».  *  Ductus  cyaticus. 

'  Common bil»Juct{  ductuacholedochua  orcommunUcholedochus;  d.  bepatico* 
c;>ticuB. 
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unetriped  muscular  fibres  moHtly  parauiog  a  longitudinal  direction. 
The  larger  Teeaels  of  the  gall-hladder  ramify  and  form  plexuses  in  the 
fibrous  coat,  and  it  also  contains  a  gangliated  plexus  of  nerves. 

The  mucous  membrane,  colored  by  the  bile,  presents  a  minutely 
honey-combed  appearance,  due  to  intersecting  folds  of  the  membrane. 
It  has  a  columnar  epithelium,  and  is  tumisbed  with  ghtnds  like  those 
of  the  hepatic  ducts,  but  smaller,  fewer,  and  more  scattered.  Its  mem- 
brana  propria  contains  a  fine  plexus  of  capillary  blood-vessels,  which 
extend  into  the  folds  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
communicate  with  the  vascular  plexuses  of  the  fibrous  coat. 

In  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  extending 
into  the  cystic  duct,  the  lining  membrane  is  thrown  into  a  series  of 
oblique  crescentic  folds,  partially  continuous,  and  together  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  spiral  valve.'  In  the  structure  of  its  wall  the 
cystic  duct  resembles  that  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  has  a  greater  propor> 
tion  of  muscular  fibres,  mainly  arranged  circularly. 

The  gall-bladder  is  supplied  by  the  cystic  art«ry  from  the  right 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery.  The  cystic  vein  joins  the  portal  vein. 
The  lymphatics  follow  the  cystic  duct,  and  join  the  lumbar  lymphatics. 
The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hepatic  plexus. 

The  common  bite-duct  has  the  same  construction  as  the  hepatic 
duct,  hut  its  racemose  glands  are  few  and  small. 

'  BILE. 

The  bile  or  gall,*  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  is  a  clear,  yellow  liquid 
of  bitter  taste  and  alkaline  reaction.  In  the  gall-bladder  it  becomes 
mingled  with  mucus,  is  brown,  thicker,  and  more  alkaline.  It  is  readily 
decomposed,  and  on  exposure  to  air  becomes  green.  In  herbivorous 
animals  it  is  ordinarily  grceu,  and  in  carnivorous  animals  yellow. 

Bile  is  a  complex  material,  and  its  chief  essential  constituents  are 
the  glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of  sodium,  with  bilirubin,  dissolved  in 
water.  Besides  these,  it  contains  ordinary  fatty  acids  combined  with 
alkalies,  lecithin,  cholestcrin,  and  mineral  matters,  mainly  sodium 
chloride,  etc.  Glycocholic  and  taurochoiic  acids  are  compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  the  latter  contains  in 
addition  sulphur.  To  the  pigment  bilirubin  the  yellow  color  of  the 
bile  is  due.  • 

The  quantity  of  the  bile  secreted  by  the  liver  is  very  large,  and  is 
estimated  to  approximate  the  weight  of  the  organ  itself  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

■  Valvulua  spiralis  HeieUri.  *  BMis;  fel ;  cholos. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE   VA80ULAB   SYSTBM. 
THE  BLOOB-VBSSELS. 

The  blood-vessels  are  bmnchiiig  membranous  tubes  by  which  the 
blood  is  oonveyed  throughout  the  body.  They  consist  of  three  kinds, 
— the  arteries,  which  commence  in  the  heart  and  distribute  the  blood 
to  all  parts  of  the  body ;  the  veins,  by  which  the  blood  is  returned 
to  the  heart ;  and  the  capillaries,  intermediate  to  the  other  vessels, 
and  occupying  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  which  they  supply  with 
nutritive  mateiial. 

ABTEBIES. 

The  arteries'  are  comparatively  thick-walled  vessels,  which  com- 
mence at  the  heart  in  two  great  trunks, — the  aorta,  by  which  the  blood 
is  distributed  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  pulmonary  artery, 
by  which  it  is  in  the  same  manner  distributed  to  the  lungs.  The  chief 
arterial  trunks  occupy  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  whence 
large  branches  proceed  to  the  head  and  limbs,  &long  the  lines  of  flexure 
and  contiguous  to  the  bones,  in  which  position  they  are  least  liable  to 
extension  and  injury.  They  commonly  pursue  a  tolerably  direct  and 
straight  course,  continuing  in  the  line  of  the  trunk,  and  giving  off  suc- 
cessive branches  at  variable  distances  and  of  various  sizes,  or  they  fork 
into  two  or  more  branches  of  equal  or  unequal  sizes.  The  branches 
may  come  off  at  any  angle,  but  this  is  mostly  acute  at  their  origin.  The 
arteries  continue  of  uniform  size  until  they  branch,  when  they  are  in 
a  measure  reduced,  hut  not  proportionately,  for  the  combined  capacity 
of  the  branches  is  commonly  greater  than  that  of  the  trunk  tVom 
which  they  spring,  except  in  the  case  of  the  origin  of  the  iliac  arteries 
frem  the  aorta.  From  this  circumstance  it  follows  that  with  the 
division  of  the  arteries  there  is  a  successive  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  whole,  the  result  of  which  is  the  reduction  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
blood-current  as  it  proceeds  in  its  course.  Arteries  sometimes  pursue 
a  more  or  less  tortuous  course,  as  in  the  f&ee  and  uterus,  the  condition 
being  favorable  in  permitting  the  vessels  to  follow  the  changes  of 
movement  in  the  parts  without  undue  stretching.  In  other  positions 
they  may  be  tortuous,  but  the  reason  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  case 
of  the  splenic  artery. 
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In  their  course  arteries  ft^quently  join  one  another,  inosculate,  or 
anastomose,  freely  communicating,  a  condition  which  becomes  more 
common  aa  the  vessels  are  reduced  in  size,  though  frequently  occurring 
with  larger  arteries,  as  those  of  the  brain,  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  of  the  hand  and  foot.  The  arrangement  Is  of  advantage  in  pre- 
venting an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  blood  fVom  accidental  pressure 
on  one  or  more  vessels. 

The  arteries  possess  considerable  tenacity,  and  are  highly  elastic, 
being  extensile  and  contractile  both  in  length  and  in  width.  During 
life  they  are  also  highly  contractile,  due  to  their  muscularity.  Their 
wall  is  thick  and  firm  enough  to  prevent  complete  collapse  when  empty, 
a  condition  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  veins. 

In  most  positions  the  arteries  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  areolar 
tissue  loosely  attached  to  them,  and  usually  in  company  with  one  or 
two  veins  and  a  nerve.  Some  of  the  arteries,  as  those  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  bones,  are  devoid  of  a  sheath. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  arteries  is  smooth  and  shining,  but  when 
empty,  from  the  contracted  condition  of  the  vessels,  it  is  minutely 
wrinkled  longitudinally. 

Structure  of  the  arteries.  The  wall  of  the  arteries  consists  of 
three  chief  layers,  or  tunics,  of  difl'erent  constitution,  intimately  con- 
nected together,  and  named  the  external,  middle,  and  internal  tunics,  or 
the  tunica  adventitia,  media,  and  intima, 

The  external  tunic,  or  adventitia,'  on  which  the  strength  of 
the  arteries  mainly  depends,  is  mostly  thickest  in  the  larger  vessels, 
but  compared  with  the  other  tunics  is  relatively  thicker  in  the  smallest 
ones.     It  is  composed  of  in- 
FiQ.  248.  terlacing   bundles  of  fibro- 

connective  tissue  associated 
with  reticular  longitudinal 
fibres  of  elastic  tissue.  The 
latter  are  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  larger  arteries, 
and  are  most  numerous 
and  thickest  appEoacbing 
the  middle  tunic,  but  are  ab- 
sent in  the  smallest  arteries. 
Generally  the  fibro-connec- 
TRiNsvKME  BECT10M  OF  THB  WALL  OF  *N  AHTF.nv.  1,    tive-tissuo     bundlcs     inter- 

Inlernal  tunle:  a.entlBnKlum:  S.elasilclnyer;  4. middle 

tuniocifn.uMit-flbreswUhiiuciei.5;  6, eiasiic flbros :  7.    sect  One  another  diagonally 

elastic  UmmnBineiobrBiie;  B.  eiWmal  tunLcof  flbro-      aiyjund  the  veSSels  in  closely- 

connepllve  tissue  with  brantliliiB;  corpuscles:   highly  -,     i    i  .l  ,  c 

m^eniaea.  ""'ted  layers,  the  outer  of 

which  are  of  looser  texture 

and   become   more   or  le^'^  blended   with   the   sheath   of  the  blood- 

I  T.  externa  or  cellularis ;  vnginn  cellulsris. 
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vessels.  In  the  meshes  of  the  connective-tissue  bundles  there  are 
numerous  branching  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  and  aUo  many  lym- 
phatic spaces. 

The  middle  tunic  or  media'  of  the  arteries  is  the  thickest  layer, 
and  in  the  larger  vessels  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  wall,  but  in 
the  smaller  ones  is  thicker  in  proportion  with  their  calibre.  It  in 
chiefly  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  whence  it  is  also  called  the  mus- 
cular coat,  and  in  it  resides  the  contractile  power  of  the  arteries.  It 
is  of  a  translucent,  pale  reddish -yellow  tint,  and  is  readily  broken. 
When  hardened  in  alcohol  it  assumes  an  opaque,  clay-yellow  color,  and 
is  easily  torn  into  transverse  annular  shreds.  It  consists  of  compara- 
tively short,  f\isiform,  unstriped  muBcle-fibres  transversely  arranged, 
and  forming  laminte  proportioned  in  number  with  the  thickuoas  of  the 
tunic,  and  in  the  smallest  arteries  is  reduced  to  a  single  laroiua.  The  mus- 
cular laminee  variably  alternate 

with   fenestrated    elastic    mem-  ^        Fio.  244 

branes  and  nets  of  elastic  fibres, 
which  connect  the  latter  through  *■ 
the  former.  In  the  smaller  ar- 
teries the  proportion  of  the  elas- 
tic tissue  is  much  reduced,  while 
the  muscular  tissue  is  relatively 
greater  than  in  the  larger  arteries, 
and  hence  they  possess  propor- 
tionately greater  contractility. 
In  some  of  the  larger  vessels, 
as  the  carotid  and  mesenteric  ar- 
teries, the  elastic  tissue  is  in 
greater  quantity  than  usual,  and 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  media.  A  small  proportion 
of  fibro-connective  tissue  accom- 
panies  the  elastic   tissue   in  the       a  amu.  bhancuinu  abteky.  highly  m>«Di- 

larger  arteries,  and  increases  in  Oe^-  a.6,  elaaUclsyer  of  the  iulernftl  IudIo  or 
,,       ,  .   ,  ,  ir      ,1         I  lotliDs:  e.  middle  tunic  or  medlB of  IransrerBe 

the  largest  trunks.      Mostly,  also,      „ueleMed  muscle -flbrra ;    d,  e.tera^   luulo  or 

in  the  latter,  the  media  is  out^    uiTenUdaarflbrocoDiieciive  tissue. 
wardly  defined    by    fenestrated 

elastic  membrane,*  as  in  the  carotid,  mesenteric,  renul,  hepatic,  and 
femoral  arteries.  Further,  the  media  of  the  larger  arteries  contains 
some  small  bundles  of  both  oblique  and  longitudinal  muscle-fibres. 

The  muscle-fibres  of  the  arteries  are  fusiform  cells,  rarely  exceeding 
one-twelfth  to  one-eighth  of  a  millimetre  in  length ;  and  they  are  most 
regular  and  uniform  in  the  small  vessels.  They  ari'  faintly  striated 
longitudinally,  and  contain  a  central,  elongated  elliptical  tmcleus. 

I  Tunica  eUitica.  *  External  elastic  meinhranv  <if  Uenle. 
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The  internal  tunic  or  intima'  of  the  arteries  is  the  thinnest 
of  the  seriea.  It  ia  quite  distinct  from  the  media,  and  in  transverse 
sections,  prepared  for  the  microscope,  appears  as  a  narrow,  bright  band. 


POFLITKIL  ABTEKT.  bl)EhIr  magDifled.  Thedu-k 
retlculu  lioea  tndlcste  ft  narroir  net  o[  elutic 
Iluu«;  the  oIh«r  part  or  Ili«  Bgun  represenli  & 
tarei  of  fenatnted  membrane,  urblcll  li  a  v*- 
Tletjr  of  the  ume  Unoe. 


nnrrBUTED  MtWCOLkk  FISKEB  nOK  THE  MIS- 
DLC  OOAT  or  TBI  ABTIBIRS,   blgblT  DUgnlficd. 

1,  from  tbe  popllleal  arterj ;  a.  wilhont,  and  A, 
treated  with  acetlo  scld ;  2,  trom  a  branch  of  ibe 
Ulterior  tibial  arter; :  o.  poInUag  to  the  oeotn 
In  the  Ogurea,  Indicalea  the  Ducleua. 


with  waving  folds,  invested  with  a  delicate  endothelium.  In  the  large 
arteries  it  is  composed  of  thin  laminte  of  fenestrated  elastic  membrane, 
ult«rnating  with  fibrous  nets  of  a  like  character.  In  the  smallest  arteries 
it  is  reducod  to  a  single  lamina  of  elastic  membrane,  outwardly  con- 
nected with  a  net  of  elastic  fibres.  The  intima  is  defined  inwardly  by 
a  delicate  transparent  membrane,  the  endangium,  which  in  constitu- 
tion resembles  the  serous  membranes,  and  consists  of  an  endothelium 
and  a  membraiia  propria. 

The  endothelium  is  a  single  stratum  of  clear,  transparent  pave- 
ment cells,  for  the  most  part  elongated  losen go-shaped,  or  fusiform, 
with  sinuous  margins,  and  a  central  nucleus,  and  arranged  with  the 
length  parallel  to  that  of  the  vessel.  In  the  larger  vessels  the  cells  ap- 
pear of  greater  proportionate  width,  but  being  elastic  they,  as  well  as 
the  more  elongated  forms  of  the  smaller  vessels,  are  variable  according 
to  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  arteries.  The  membrana 
propria  consists  of  longitudinal,  interlacing  fibro-connective  tissue, 
with  branchini;  corpuscles,  and  is  related  in  thickness  to  the  size  of 
the  vessels,  but  is  absent  in  the  smallest  ones. 

The  aorta  differs  slightly  in  some  respects  from  the  other  large 
arteries.     Its  external  tunic  is  relatively  thin.    The  middle  tunic  con- 

>  Tunic*  glabrk. 
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it  ween  the  muscular  laminse  elaBtic  layers,  in  horizontal  or  oblique 

,   consisting  of  laminfo  of 

ited  elastic  membrane  and  Fio.  247, 

fine  elastic  fibres.  In  the 
the  aorta  a  limited  interior 

of  the  middle  tunic  differs 
tie  rest  in  the  circumstance 
le   muscular  fibres  are  ar- 

in  longitudinal  or  oblique 
^  alternating  with  bundles 
ritudinal  elastic  fibres  and 
niug  nets  of  finer  fibres  of 
no  kind.  The  fibres  of  the 
ar  bundles  subsequently  as- 
he  usual  trausverse  course, 
le    elastic   fibres   gradually 

into  the  usual  fenestrated 
■anes.     The  outer   part  of 
ddle  tunic  also  contains  groups  of  longitudinal  muscular  fibres, 
tUy  near  the  external  tunic. 

a  muscle-cells  of  the  aorta  are  short,  flattened  prismatic,  fusi- 
ind  vary  considerably  in  their  breadth. 

a  internal  tunic  of  the  aorta  is  thicker  than  in  other  arteries,  and 
forced  by  the  addition  of  an  appreciable  quantity  of  fibro-con- 


Ein>OTHELIUM< 

k  iAtge  uterj :  b,  from 

mignlflfwl 


J  tunic :  a,  eDdotheUnm  and  m 
Iftfenof  cluUc  tlnne;  <,  mmcular  tinue.    S,  eiternil  tunic,  composed  ol 
Inne  uid  line  neli  of  elutlc  tii 


e  tissue.  In  the  ascending  portion  and  arch  of  the  aorta  it  is 
jtly  laminated,  the  Uminee  consisting  of  eUstic  fibres  with  inter- 
;  connective  tissue.  The  membrana  propria  o^  fibro-connective 
is  well  produced,  and  in  the  ascending  portion  and  arch  of  the 
is  thicker  than  elsewhere. 
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VEINS. 

The  veins '  are  comparatively  thin-walled  vessels,  which  return  the 
blood  to  the  heart  by  seven  trunks:  the  superior  cava  and  inferior  cava 
from  the  body  generally,  the  coronary  sinus  from  the  walls  ot  the  heart 
itself,  and  four  pulmonary  veins  IVom  the  lungs.  For  the  most  part 
the  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  whence  thej'  are  called  the  com- 
panion veins,'  but  there  are  many  others  which  pursue  an  indepen- 
dent course.  The  latter  chiefly  run  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  and 
are  distinguished  as  the  superficial  or  subcutaneous  veins,  while 
those  accompanying  the  arteries  are  distinguished  as  deep  veins. 

The  pulmonary  veins  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries,  and 
accord  with'  them  both  in  number  and  capacity.  The  other  veins,  in- 
eluding  those  accompanying  the  arteries,  are  of  greater  capacity  than 
the  latter.  The  largest  arteries  and  their  largest  branches  have  a  single 
companion  vein,  but  the  medium-sized  and  smaller  branches  commonly 
have  two  companion  veins,  though  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  and  those  of  the  spinal  canal  and  the  hepatic 
veins  pursue  a  different  course  from  the  arteries ;  and  the  veins  of  the 
head  and  face  in  most  instanccB  but  partially  accompany  the  corre- 
sponding arteries. 

The  inosculation  or  anastomosis  of  veins  is  much  more  frequent 
than  in  arteries,  even  among  those  of  largo  size,  as  is  notably  the  case 
with  the  superficial  veins,  which  indeed  form  a  conspicuous  subcutane- 
<  ous  net-work  over  the  whole  body.  The  smaller  ones  exhibit  the  same 
disposition  to  f^quent  inosculation,  and  in  some  positions  form  close 
nets  of  comparatively  large  vessels  with  small  intervals,  named  venous 
plexuses. 

Structure  of  the  veins.  The  veins  have  a  thinner  wall  than 
the  arteries,  and  therefore  commonly  appear  collapsed  when  empty, 
while  the  arteries  in  the  same  condition  remain  more  open.  They, 
however,  possess  considerable  strength,  and  proportioned  to  the  thick- 
ness of  their  wall  are  more  tenacious  than  the  arteries.  In  general 
the  superficial  veins  have  a  thicker  wall  than  the  deep  ones,  and  those 
of  the  lower  limbs  than  of  the  upper  limbs. 

Many  veins  are  provided  with  valves,  which  usually  consist  of  a 
pair  of  erescentic  membranous  (laps  placed  opposite  each  other,  with 
their  convex  border  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  vein,  and  their  fVee 
concave  border  directed  in  the  course  of  the  flow  of  the  blood.  Oppo- 
site each  flap  the  vein  is  dilated,  forming  a  pouch,  with  the  mouth 
directed  forward,  so  that  in  a  reflux  of  the  blood  the  two  pouches  arc 
distended  and  the  flaps  brought  into  contact  so  as  to  close  the  pas- 
sage. In  some  oY  the  smaller  veins  valves  occur  of  a  single  flap,  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  veins  a  single  flap  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of 
some  of  the  smaller  branches. 


'  Vena;  phlebs. 
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i  have  no  valves,  nor  do  they  usually  occur  i 


They  f 


most  numerous  i 


Fio.  249. 


DiAOBlKB  EI 

In  laid  Open,  si 
le  valvea  In  paira;  B.  longitudinal  sei 
rein,  Indlcallag  the  mode  In  which 
valvea,  by  apposition  of  their  free  edges,  < 
.  The  dilated  condition  of  the 
behind  the  valvea  Is  also  seen.  C.  vein 
tended,  Bhowing  how  it  la  expanded  opp 
the  podtloD  of  the  valvea. 


those  under  a  line  in  diameter, 
veins  of  the  limbs,  especially  the 
lower  ones.  They  are  absent  in 
the  pulmonary  veins,  in  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  cava,  in  the 
veins  of  the  cavity  of  the  cranium 
and  spinal  canal,  in  the  hepatic, 
renal,  spermatic,  ovarian,  and  uter- 
ine veins,  in  those  of  the  bones, 
and  generally  in  those  of  the  portal 
system,  Except  in  the  jugular 
veins,  few  or  none  occur  in  those 
of  the  head  and  neck,  the  azygos, 
hemiazygos,  and  intercostal  veins. 

The  veins  in  general,  like  the 
arteries,  have  their  wall  composed 
of  three  tunics,  but  less  distinctly 
separable  than  in  the  latter. 

The  external  tunic'  of  the 
veins  is  often  thicker  than  the  me- 
dia, Irom  which  it  is  usually  not  distinctly  defined.  It  ordinarily  con- 
sists of  a  compact  interlacement  of  fibro-connective-tissue  bundles,  asso- 
ciated with  nets  of  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.  In  some  of  the  larger 
veins  it  contains  muscular  fibres,  aa  in  the  inferior  cava,  in  which  they 
pursue  a  longitudinal  course,  and  form  a  net-work  at  the  inner  |>art 
of  the  tunic.  These  fibres  likewise  extend  into  the  renal,  spermatic, 
external  iliac,  and  azygos  veins.  They  also  occur  in  the  trunks  of  tlie 
hepatic  veins,  and  that  of  the  portal  vein,  whence  they  extend  into  the 
splenic  and  mesenteric  veins.    They  likewise  exist  in  the  axillary  vein. 

The  middle  tunic  *  of  the  veins  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the 
arteries,  and  is  less  distinctly  separable  from  the  external.  It  pre- 
sents considerable  variability  in  the  different  veins.  Commonly  it  is 
mainly  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue,  for  the  most  part  ar- 
ranged in  transverse  bands,  and  not  in  continuous  laminte,  as  in  the 
arteries.  The  bands  are  separated  by  a  notable  proportion  of  fibro- 
connective  tissue  with  nets  of  elastic  fibres.  In  many  veins  the  outer- 
most bands  pursue  a  longitudinal  course,  as  in  the  superior  and  inferior 
cavfB,  the  azygos,  hepatic,  renal,  spermatic,  and  axillarj-  veins.  In 
others  the  outer  and  inner  bands  are  longitudinal,  and  the  intermediate 
ones  transverse,  as  in  the  external  iliac,  femoral,  and  popliteal  veins, 
branches  of  the  mesenteric,  and  the  umbilical  veins.  In  the  veins  of 
the  gravid  uterus  the  muscular  tissue  is  well  developed,  with  the  fibi-es 
all  pursuing  a  longitudinal  course. 


'  Tunica  adventitia. 


»  TunicB  media. 
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as  the  capillariea  are  both  elastic  and  contractile,  the  same  vessels  may 
differ  under  different  conditions.  The  size  of  the  capillaries  when 
filled  with  blood  is  estinmted  to  be  from  j,^  to  j^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  but  there  are  many  both  smaller  and  larger. 

The  capillary  nets  vary  greatly  in  the  size  of  their  meshes,  and 
hence  in  the  number  of  the  vbssels  in  a  given  space.  The  net-work  is 
very  close  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  It  is  also 
comparatively  close  in  the  muscular  and  adipose  tissues,  in  the  dermis, 
in  most  mucous  membranes,  in  glands,  and  in  the  gray  substance  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  wide  meshes,  and 
consequently  few  vessels,  in  tendons,  aponeuroses,  ligaments,  fasci»,  and 
similar  structures. 

The  arrangement  of  the  capillary  nets  is  accommodated  to  that  of 
the  tissues  to  which  they  pertain.  Thus,  in  the  muscles,  nerves,  ten- 
dons, and  aponeuroses  they  generally  conform  to  the  direction  of  the 

Fio.  2G0.  Fia.  2S1. 


highly  nucDlOed. 

bundles  and  fibres  of  those  tis- 
sues, running  in  greater  part  par- 
allel with  them  and  producing  long, 
narrow  meshes.  In  the  lungs 
they  form  little  bag-like  nets  with 

rounded  polygonal  meshes :  in  adi- 

.  ,  turelese  membrane  (n) 

poso   tissue  they   iorm  a  sponge     (j):  highly  iD»Kiiifl«i. 
with  polygonal  meshes  enclosing 
the  fat-vesicles;  and  in  the  papillte  of  the  skin  or  the  villi  of  the 
intestine  they  form  loops  extending  from  the  subjacent  nets. 


structure  or  the  c&plU&ry  vesw 

branf :  b,  nuclei  of  Iransverse  muisolc-flbres: 
I,  nuclei  of  (be  internal  runic  or  Intlma;  2,  3, 
*.  capllbtrlH  apparently  composed  of  alruc- 
tureleu  membrane  (n)  with  icatlered  nuclei 
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In  youth  the  tiaaues  contain  relatively  more  capillaries,  or  are  more 
vascular,  than  in  advanced  age. 

The  wall  of  the  capillaries  ie  a  delicate,  elastic,  transparent,  and 
apparently  homogeneous  membrane,  which  by  treatment  with  silver 
nitrate  is  ahown  to  have  a  cellular  constitution  like  the  endothelium  of 
the  arteries  and  veins,  with  which  it  is  continuouB.  The  cells  form  a 
single  layer,  Joined  at  their  margin  by  a  cement  which  is  stained  black 
by  the  silver  nitrate,  while  the  cells  remain  uncolored.  Thus  darkly  out- 
lined, the  cells  are  spindle-shaped  plates,  with  even  or  slightly  sinuous 
margins,  though  a  few  at  the  intersection  of  the  capillaries  are  radiate, 
with  two  or  three  points.  The  cells  are  arranged  longitudinally  in  the 
course  of  the  vessels,  and  there  are  commonly  two  or  three  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  each.  The  cells  contain  a  central  oval  nucleus,  which  is 
rendered  visible  by  staining  with  infusion  of  logwood  or  carmine. 

In  inflammation,  from  distention  of  the  capillaries,  the  cement  of 
the  cells  yields  at  certain  points,  leaving  small  openings,  the  so-called 
Stomata,  through  which  blood-corpuscles  escape.  It  is  observed  that 
in  the  migration  of  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles  they  leave  the  capil- 
laries in  the  lines  of  the  cementing  substance. 

Bi-anching  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  adjacent  areolar  tissue 
are  intimately  connected  with  the  wall  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  this 
is  most  conspicuously  seen  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  solitary 
and  agminated  glands,  and  in  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine. 

Structure  of  the  smallest  arteries  and  veins.  The  smallest 
arteries  connected  with  the  capillaries  generally  exhibit  the  following 
charnctera : 

The  external  tunic  first  appears  as  a  layer  of  branching  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  or  of  unbranehing  corpuscles  forming  a  continuous 
layer.  The  middle  tunic  appears  as  a  single  stratum  of  transverse 
muscle- fib  res,  at  first  arranged  in  groups  on  alternate  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and  subsequently  forming  a  continuous  circular  layer.  The 
internal  tunic  appears  &s  a  delicate,  hyaline  elastic  membrane.  The 
endothelium  consists  of  elongated  spindle-shaped  cells  continuous  with 
those  composing  the  capillaries. 

The  commencing  veins  communicating  with  the  capillaries  in  gen- 
eral proceed  to  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries,  than  which,  as 
usual  in  their  future  course,  they  are  wider  and  have  a  thinner  wall 
and  are  more  capacious.  Their  external  tunic  at  first  is  like  that  of 
the  terminal  arteries,  but  as  they  become  larger  it  becomes  thicker  by 
the  addition  of  bundles  of  fibro-connective  tissue.  A  thin  internal  tunic 
occurs  compt>sed  of  a  network  of  fine  longitudinal  elastic  fibres.  The 
endothelium  is  composed  of  shorter  and  wider  spindle-shaped  cells  than 
in  either  the  ea|)illaries  or  the  smallest  arteries.  At  first  there  is  no 
muscular  tunic,  but  as  the  vein  enlarges  this  makes  its  appearance  as 
a  single  stratum  of  transverse  muscle-tibres. 
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The  walls  of  arteries  and  veins  are  themselves  provided  with  blood- 
veasels,  both  arteries  and  veine,  which  are  readily  visible  ramifying  in 
the  external  tunic  of  the  large  trunks,  but  require  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope to  see  them  in  the  smaller  ones.  The  vessel  arteries '  are  derived 
fVom  neighboring  arterial  branches,  and  the  vessel  veins  likewise 
end  in  ueighboring  venous  brancbes.  A  net-work  of  capillaries  in  the 
external  tunic  occupies  the  usual  position  between  the  vessel  arteries 
and  veins.  The  middle  and  internal  tunics  of  the  arteries  and  veins  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  destitute  of  vessels,  but  some  recent  author- 
ities assert  the  existence  of  capillaries  in  the  middle  tunic.  In  some  of 
the  larger  animals  of  man's  class,  as  the  ox  and  the  whale,  the  capil- 
laries are  quite  evident  in  the  middle  tunic  of  the  aorta. 

Lymphatics  are  numerous  iu  the  external  tunic  of  the  blood-vessels, 
appearing  as  lymphatic  spaces  in  the  smaller  trunks  and  as  plexuses 
of  vessels  iu  the  larger  ones.  In  the  latter,  also,  lymphatics  occur  in 
the  middle  tunic. 

Arteries  and  veins  are  also  supplied  with  nerves,'  to  a  greater  extent 
in  the  former.  They  form  plexuses  in  the  external  tunic,  and  are  thence 
distributed  to  the  muscular  tissue,  chiefly  of  the  middle  tunic. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood*  is  tbe  liquid  contents  of  the  heart,  the  arteries,  veins, 
and  capillary  vessels.  It  is  highly  complex  in  composition,  and  directly 
furnishes  the  nutritive  material  to  all  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body.  It  is  thickish,  clammy,  and  somewhat  heavier  than  water,  hav- 
ing  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.055.  It  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reac- 
tion, a  saline  taste,  and  a  faint,  peculiar  odor.  To  the  naked  eye,  when 
fresh,  it  appears  homogeneous,  and  opaque  i-ed  to  black,  according  to 
the  various  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  seen.  From  the  left  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  the  aorta  and  its  numerous  branches,  and  fVom  the 
pulmonary  veins  it  appears  deep  bright  red;  iVom  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  the  systemic  veins  and  their  branches,  and  from  the  pulmonary 
arteries  it  appears  of  the  color  of  claret  wine  or  of  tbe  ordinary  black- 
heart  cherry. 

The  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  is  ordinarily  about  equal  to  from 
one-twetfth  to  one-tenth  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  latter. 

When  the  blood  is  examined  by  means  of  the  microscope,  spread 
in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  or  while  it  is  circulating  in  the 
capillar}'  vessels,  it  is  observed  to  consist  of  a  clear,  colorless  liquid, 
the  plasma,  or  blood-liquor,*  containing  a  great  number  of  minute, 
round  particles,  the  blood- corpuscles,'  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
colored  and  give  to  the  blood  its  characteristic  red  color. 

'  Vasa  vaaorum.  '  Vato-inolor  nerves.  •  Sanguis ;  htEma ;  cruor ;  gore. 

'  Liquor  sanguinis ;  hsmatoplastna ;  plastic  or  coagulable  lympb. 
'  Blood-globulet,  ve«lcl«t,  or  di«ka ;  corpuscula  or  globuli  sanguinis. 
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Ordinarily,  when  blood  is  drawn  from  the  vessels,  it  quickly  solidi- 
fies or  coagulatee  into  a  mass,  the  blood-clot,'  which  subsequently  by 
contraction  squeezes  out  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  the  serum,  in  which  the 
clot,  reduced  in  size  and  retaining  the  original  color  of  the  blood, 
remains  floating.  The  coagulation  ia  due  to  the  solidification  of  one 
of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  the  fibrin,  which  in  the  change 
entangles  the  blood-corpuscles. 

The  blood-corpuBcloa  are  of  the  character  of  cells,  and  they  are  so 
minute  and  numerous  that  a  drop  of  blood,  about  a  line  in  diameter, 
may  contain  about  60,000,000.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and 
the  white  or  colorless  'corpuscles,  of  which  the  former  very  greatly  pre- 
dominate, while  the  latter  are  more  variable,  and  are  commonly  about 
one  to  five  hundred  or  more  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  red  corpuscles,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  blood,  are 
circular,  biconcave  disks,  with  a  thick, 
rounded  border,  and  resemble  in  shape 
the  common  biscuit,  with  us  known  as 
a  cracker.  They  appear  of  remarka- 
ble uniformity,  measuring  about  ^^^ 
of  an  inch  in  breadth  with  about 
one-fourth  that  thickness ;  and  the  far 
greater  proportion  range  between  ^r'n 
to  y^  of  an  inch.  They  also  appear 
.5",.T.SS"Sf  »'«'.' "S  to  be  perfectly  homogeneou,,  without 
nir&ce:2.>eeDoiitbeired«e;  3.roUaor  evident  distinction  of  cell-wall  and 
corpuscle..  indicHnB  ihe  ™»noer  In  contents,  and  have  no  nucleus.  lao- 
irhlcb  they  »re  freqnenUy  ol-erved  ^     ,   ^    .        '  „  ,  „        , 

kmnge  llieniMlve*.  Tha  remajnlng  lated.  they  seem  Ot  a  pale  yellOW  hue, 
flmirea  more  hlBhlj  mignlOed:  4.  cor-  ^^^  jj  jg  ^^„^y  ;„  j^aag  that  they  ex- 
on  ii«edgeie,«iBrie»ofcorpu»cie>;T.»  hibit  a  distinctly  red  coloF.  They  are 
torpuscio  In  (wciion.  indicating  it«  bi-  quite  elastic,  and  readily  change  their 
concave  dlBcotdal  fotra.  ,  ,  i  ^i.   ■ 

shape  under  pressure  and  resume  their 

original  form  when  it  is  removed.  In  water  they  quickly  assume  a 
globular  form,  lose  their  color,  and  become  very  indistinct.  Through 
evaporation  and  inspiesation  of  the  surrounding  plasma  the  corpuscles 
become  contracted,  tubereulate,  and  more  or  less  stellate;  and  solutions 
of  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  produce  similar  effects.  When  a  fresh  portion  of 
blood  is  examined  beneath  the  microscope,  the  red  corpuscles  exhibit 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  arrange  themselves  together  in  piles,  like 
rolls  of  coin,  and  these  more  or  less  intersect  one  another. 

The  red  corpuscles  exhibit  no  difference  in  persons  of  different  age, 
sex,  or  race.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  blood  of  all  vertebrates, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  lowest  recognized  representative,  the 
headless  fish  or  lancelet,  in  which  they  arc  absent.  In  all  mammals 
they  have  the  same  shape  and  composition  as  in  man,  with  the  remark- 

>  Cnusamentmu ;  cruur ;  tbronibus. 
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able  exception  of  one  small  family,  that  of  the  camel,  in  which  they 
are  oval  diaks  and  are  provided  with  a  nucleus.  In  all  other  claeeee 
of  vertebrates,  except  the  loweat  fishes,  exemplified  by  the  lampreys, 
they  are,  as  in  the  camel,  oval,  nucleated  disks. 

The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  not  proportioned  in  size  with  the  ani- 
mal. No  difierence  ia  observed  in  their  Blze  in  the  different  races  of 
man,  but  they  are  notably  smaller  in  monkeys.  Among  mammals  they 
are  largest  in  the  elephant,  but  in  all  our  large  domestic  animals  they 
are  smaller  than  in  man,  while  those  of  the  mouse  are  intermediate  in 
size.  They  are  remarkably  large  in  the  amphibia,  exemplified  by  the 
frog ;  but  especially  in  the  proteus  and  siren,  and  above  all  in  the  am- 
pbiuma,  of  our  Southern  States,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  visible  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  measure  ten  limes  the  diameter  of  those  of  man. 

The  white  or  colorless  corpuscles '  are  comparatively  few,  and 
from  their  having  no  color  are  not  readily  recognized  among  the  mul- 
titude of  red  corpuscles  with  which  they  are  mingled.  They  are 
larger  than  the  latter,  about  ^^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  when  at 
rest  are  spherical.  They  are  composed  of  a  mass  of  finely  granular 
and  reticular  protoplasm,  mingled  with  a  few  coarser  granules,  and 
contain  from  one  to  three  nuclei,  usually  not  distinct,  but  brought 
more  clearly  into  view  by  certain  reagents,  as  acetic  acid.  They  often 
also  contain  one  or  more  conspicuous  vacuoles  or  clear  globules,  which 
Fm.  258.  FiQ.  2M. 
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White  on  coujBi-EaB  coB^cacLts  qw  the 
BLOOD,  blffhly  magnified.  1,  corpiucle  >t  rest; 
3-10.  Id  moTement,  exhiblttng  projecUoiii  of 
the  protopluDinlled  psendopods ;  A,  one  which 

b««  uaumed  x  uellUe  ihape. 

are  inconstant,  and  may  appear  and  disappear.  They  swell  up  in  water 
and  become  clearer,  and  in  this  condition,  under  high  power  of  the 
microscope,  granules  in  their  interior  may  be  observed  exhibiting  more 
or  less  lively  vibratory  motion. 

When  ftvsh  blood,  maintained  at  or  near  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  is  examined,  the  white  corpuscles  are  noticed  to  change  both 
their  shape  and  position.  The  movement  from  place  to  place  is  slow, 
and  the  change  of  shape  exceedingly  varied.     From  its  resemblance 

*  White  globules;  pale  or  lymph  corpiucleaj  leucocytes. 
30 
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to  that  of  the  microscopic  animal,  amoeba,  which  is  as  simple  io 
HtniGture  as  the  white  corpuscle,  it  is  called  amoeboid  movement. 
Through  this  the  corpuscle  projects  portions  of  its  protoplasm  in  any 
direction,  and  apparently  at  will  again  retracts  them.  In  its  move- 
ments it  is  also  observed  to  take  into  its  interior,  minute  particles  with 
which  it  may  meet,  as  fine  granules  of  carbon,  carmine,  milk-globules, 
starch,  etc.  Through  the  power  of  amoeboid  movement,  the  white  cor- 
puscles may  be  seen  wandering  &om  the  blood-vessels,  passing  out 
between  the  tissue  elements  of  their  wall,  into  the  interstices  of 
neighboring  tissues.  Observed  in  this  way,  the  corpuscles  have  been 
distinguished  as  migratory  cells. 

The  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  which  are  identical  with  l3anph. 
corpuscles,  are  derived  fh)m  the  lymph,  which  is  incessantly  poured 
into  the  blood  by  the  trunks  of  the  lymphatics.  They  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  red  corpuscles,  a  view  which  appears  to 
be  confirmed  by  many  observations,  but  is  considered  as  not  yet  satis- 
factonly  demonstrated.  In  the  production  of  the  red  fh)m  the  white 
corpuscle,  the  nucleus  of  the  latter  is  gradually  transformed  into  the 
former,  while  the  surrounding  protopUtsm  disappears.  The  production 
of  the  earliest  red  corpuscles  in  the  embryo  occurs  in  the  same  manner. 

Besides  the  ordinary  solid  constituents  of  the  normal  blood,  as 
above  described,  others  have  been  indicated  of  an  otiscure  character. 
They  appear  as  round,  colorless  disks,'  smaller  than-  the  red  corpuscles, 
homogeneous  or  finely  granular,  and  without  a  distinct  nucleus. 

Blood  also  at  times,  especially  immediately  after  the  digestion  of 
much  fet  food,  contains  fine  oil-molecules,  which  have  been  absorbed  by 
the  intestine,  and  conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  blood-liquor  or  plasma  consists  of  a  permanent  liquid,  the 
serum,  and  of  certain  materials  distinguished  as  fibrin-factors,  which 
spontaneously  unite  when  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  body,  and  by 
their  union  form  the  solid  substance  fibrin.  The  fibrin-factors  are 
fibrinogen  and  fibrino-plastin,  the  latter  of  which  is  probably  contained 
in  the  colorless  corpuscles  as  well  as  in  the  plasma.  The  union  of  the 
fibrin-factors  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  another  material, 
the  fibrin- ferment,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  circulating  blof>d,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  formed  after  the  blood  has  been  withdrawn  by  the 
breaking  down  of  ai>rae  of  the  colorless  corpuscles. 

Fibrin  freed  fhim  the  hlood-coq)usclea  is  a  yellowish-white  stringy 
substance,  which  under  the  microscope  presents  an  indistinct  fibrillar 
structure.  It  is  a  proteid  compound,  readily  dissolved  in  the  gastric 
and  pancreatic  juices. 

Serum  is  the  aniber-colon.'d  liquid  of  the  blood-plasma  after  the 
^'parntion  of  the  fibrin.  It  has  an  alkaUne  reaction  and  coagulates  by 
heat.     It  is  an  albuminous  solution  with  sails,  fatty  matters,  sugar,  etc. 

1  UiuniatoblKsti  {  bloud-platM  or  pUques, 
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The  blood  also  contains  gasee,  which  are  readily  evolved  by  the  air- 
pump.  They  consist  of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  The 
red  corpuscles  contain  a  coloring-matter  named  hamoglobin,  a  pn>- 
teid  of  very  complex  character  and  having  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  under  certain  circumstances  may  be 
crystallized. 

THE  HEART. 

The  heart '  is  a  hollow,  muscuUr  organ,  in  whose  walls  resides  the 
power  which  produces  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  occupies  a 
nearly  central  position  in  the 


cavity  of  the  thorax,  placed 
behind  the  sternum,  between 
the  second  and  sixth  inter- 
costal spaces,  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  mass  to  the  left 
side  and  the  other  third  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line. 
Enclosed  in  a  pouch,  called 
the  pericardium,  it  rests  on 
the  diaphragm,  and  is  em- 
braced at  the  sides  by  the 
lungs  enclosed  in  the  pleune. 
It  is  blunt  conical  in  shape, 
and  is  obliquely  inclined,  with 
its  base  directed  upward,  back- 
ward, and  to  the  right,  and  its 
apex  downward,  forward,  and 
to  the  left.  By  its  base  it  is 
attached,  through  means  of  its 
great  blood-vessels,  to  the  fVont 
of  the  spine,  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  ninth 
thoracic  vertebne.  Elsewhere 
it  is  entirely  free,  projecting 
forward  within  the  pericar- 
dium, with  its  apex  opposite 
the  interval  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  coetal  cartilages,  a  short 
distance  below  and  to  the  inner 


Fio. ; 


to  the  right  si 


VESSELS.  1,  right  Tenlrlcle:  2,  left  venlrkle;  3,  right 
le;  5,  pulmonary  artery,  rjlvld- 
d  left  bnnchei :  fi,  ^rch  of  the 
'  the  duetiu  artcrloEUS',  S.  de- 
Kendlng  aorta;  B.  innomlDste  artery:  10,  common 
carodd  arleriea;  11,  aubctaTlan  arteries  ;  12,niperlor 
;    13,  right  InnomlDale  vein,  formed  by  the 
1  or  the  right  Internal  jugular  and  subcla- 
vian veins;  14.  left  Innominate  or  transverse  vein, 
med  like  the  preceding :  15,  Inferior  cava,  with 
B   bepalle  veins;    16,  left    coronary  artery;   IT. 
side   of  the   left  nipple,    where      ^""<^''  *"  ">*  '«"  aurtcalo-venincular  groove:  18, 
,  K  I,    I      .         I.,.        right  coronary  artery;  19.  valvular  sltiiises  of  tho 

Its    impulse   IS  felt  during   life,      pulmonary  aneiy. 

The  posterior  surface   is  flat- 
tened, and  rests  on  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  with  the  peri- 
cardium intervening,  and  tightly  attached  to  the  latter.    The  anterior 

'  Cor ;  cardigi. 
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heart,  being  scarcely  a  Hoe  in  thickness.  The  atrium  is  quadrate,  and 
for  the  most  part  internally,  except  on  the  anteiior  wall,  is  smooth. 
Communicating  with  it  are  the  superior  and  inferior  cava,  the  coronary 
sinoe,  and  the  right  auriculo- ventricular  orifice. 

The  superior  cava  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  and  descends  to  open  into  the  upper  forepart  of  the  atrium,  with 
its  orifice  directed  downward  and  forward,  bo  that  the  entering  current 
of  blood  is  directed  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  The  inferior 
cava,  laiger  than  the  former,  returns  the  blood  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  and  ascends  to  open  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  atrium,  with 
its  orifice  directed  upward  and  inward.  Between  the  openings  of  the 
two  veins  the  right  wall  of  the  atrium  is  produced  into  a  slightly  ob- 
tuse angle,'  more  evident  in  some  tower  animals  than  in  man.  In  front 
of  the  opening  of  the  inferior  cava  is  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice,  communicating  with  the  corresponding  ventricle,  oval  in  shape, 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Between  the  two  openings  at  the  inner 
side  is  the  smaller  orifice  of  the  coronary  sinus,  which  returns  the 
blood  from  the  coronary  veins  of  the  heart.  It  is  protected  by  a  semi- 
lunar valve,*  which  is  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  or 
endocardium. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  atrium  to  the  left  forms  the  auricular 
septum.  Near  its  lower  part  to  the  left  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior 
cava  is  a  depression,  the  oval  fossa,'  which  indicates  the  position 
during  fcetal  life  of  the  oval  foramen,*  communicating  with  both 
auricles.  The  margin  of  the  fossa,  prominent  above  and  at  the  sides,  is 
the  oval  annulus.'  The  bottom  of  the  fossa  is  thin  and  translucent, 
and  is  formed  by  what  was  originally  a  valve*  to  the  oval  foramen. 
Not  unfrequently  a  little  cleft  is  found  beneath  the  annulus  above, 
remaining  as  part  of  the  latter  opening. 

In  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  cava,  and  partly  covering  it, 
is  the  eustachian  valve.'  This  is  a  thin,  crescentic  fold  of  the  endo- 
cardium, which  is  attached  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  cava  and 
is  prolonged  at  the  left  extremity  to  the  fore  part  of  the  oval  annulus. 
It  is  variable  in  condition,  commonly  more  or  less  perforated  or  cribri- 
form, wide  or  narrow,  and  sometimes  nearly  or  quite  obsolete.  Before 
birth  it  is  well  produced,  and  then  serves  to  direct  the  entering  current 
of  blood  of  the  inferior  cava  through  the  oval  foramen  into  the  left 
auricle. 

A  variable  number  of  apertures'  of  Htfle  veins*  of  the  heart  open 
on  difiTerent  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  auricular  appendix,  prolonged  fi-om  the  atrium   forward, 

'  Tuberculum  Loweri.  '  Talvula  Thcbesii, 

'  Fossa  or  foveaovalii ;  vestigium  roniminis  ovalis. 

*  F.  ovale ;  f.  Botali.  '  Anrulua  ovalie.  •  Valvula  fomminia  ovalia. 

'  Valvula  EuBtachii ;  v.  forarainis  ovalis  anterior. 

'  Fonunina  Thebeaii.  *  Veu»  niininiEe  cordis. 
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vurvos  to  the  loft  around  the  right  side  of  the  commeDeemeQt  of  the 
aorta.  It  is  pyramidal,  with  irreguUr  dentated  borders.  Interoally, 
iU  sides  are  provided  with  prominent  fleshy  fascicles,  mostly  veriical 
and  reticulated ;  while  others  extend  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  atrium, 
parallel  with  one  another,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  whence  the  name 
of  pectinate  muscles'  applied  to  them. 

The  left  auricle'  occupies  the  left  of  the  base  of  the  heart  in  great 
part  behind,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  right  one,  and  has  slightly 
thicker  walls,  being  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness.  The  atrium 
is  rounded  cuboidal  in  shape,  and  is  in  contact  with  its  fellow  behind 
on  the  right,  and  with  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  in  advance.  In- 
ternally it  is  smooth  throughout,  and  on  the  auricular  septum  presents 
a  lunated  depression  defined  by  a  slight  ridge,  indicating  the  former 
position  of  the  oval  foramen.  At  its  back  part  it  receives  on  each  side 
a  pair  of  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  pair  sometimes  uniting  in  a  single 
vessel.  At  its  lower  fore  part  is  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  ori- 
fice, like  that  of  the  right  side,  but  slightly  smaller.  The  auricular 
appendix  extends  fVom  the  left  of  the  atrium  and  curves  forward 
to  the  right  around  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It 
springs  more  abruptly  from  the  atrium  than  that  of  the  left  side,  is 
longer,  narrower,  and  more  dentated,  and  the  pectinate  muscles  are 
confined  to  its  interior  alone. 

The  ventricles'  form  the  more  massive  portion  of  the  heart 
towards  the  apex,  and  are  cavities  with  walls  of  a  thickness  propor- 
tioned to  the  distance  they  are  required  to  send  the  blood.  They  are 
separated  by  a  thick  partition,  the  ventricular  septum.*  They  com- 
municate with  the  auricles  by  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  through 
which  they  receive  the  blood,  and  also  with  the  chief  arterial  trunks: 
the  right  ventricle  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  by  which  the  blood 
is  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  and  the  left  ventricle  with  the  aorta,  hy 
which  the  blood  is  distributed  throughout  the  body.  The  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices  are  provided  with  valves,  which  prevent  the  reflux 
of  the  hlood  into  the  auricles,  and  the  arterial  orifices  are  provided 
with  others  of  different  construction,  which  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
hlood  IVom  the  vessels  into  the  heart. 

The  right  ventricle'  occupies  the  chief  portion  of  the  front  surface 
of  the  heart,  the  right  border,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  hack  sur- 
laco.  It  is  pyramidal  in  shape,  convex  in  front,  flattened  behind,  and 
concave  to  the  inner  side,  where  it  embraces  the  left  ventricle.  With 
its  base  joined  to  the  corresponding  auricle,  its  a|>ex  ceases  a  little 
short  of  that  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  forms  the  point  of  the  heart. 
The  upper  anterior  angle  is  prolonged  obliquely  upward  and  to  the 

'  Mufculi  pectinati.  '  Auricula  einistra. 

•  Vontriouli.  *  Septum  ventriculorum. 

*  VentriculuB  dexter,  anterior,  piilmannlis,  ur  primus. 
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left  in  the  arterial  cone,'  firom  which  epringe  the  pulmonary  artoiy, 
continued  in  the  same  direction.  The  ventricular  eeptum  forma  the 
inner  wall,  and  bulges  into  the  cavity  with  a  convex  sm-lHce,  to  which 
the  outer  wall  presents  a 

concave  surface,  bo  that  a  Pio.  256. 

croea-Bection  of  the  cavity 
is  crescentic  in  shape.  The 
outer  wall  is  about  the 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, but  is  not  uniform, 
being  thickest  at  the  base 
and  becoming  thinner  to- 
wards the  apex.  The  sur- 
face of  the  cavity,  for  the 
most  part,  is  broken  up 
by  a  multitude  of  came- 
ous  columns,'  which  are 
of  various  sizes  and  inter- 
sect one  another  in  all 
directions;  many  partially 
projecting  in  their  length 
from  the  wall,  others  at- 
tached at  the  extremities 
and  free  at  the  middle, 
while  a  few  project  from 
their  base  into  the  ventri- 
cle as  the  papillary  mus- 
cles.' These  are  directed 
upward  and  end  in  a  num- 
ber of  thread-like  tendi- 
nous cords,*  which  di- 
verge to  bo  inserted  into 

the  tricuspid  valve.      Two       the  rOmieT:  is,  Xnui  or  diUtnUon  of  the  &rtery  behind 

of  the  muscles  conspicuous     ""^  "'  *^^  «""'"'"  '■^™ 

for  their  size  spring  from 

the  fore  and  back  part  of  the  ventricle,  and  are  called  from  their  position 

the  anterior  and  posterior  papillary  muscles.     The  others,  two  or 

three,  are  small,  and  proceed  from  the  septum.    The  inner  surface  of 

the  arterial  cone  is  devoid  of  the  fleshy  columns  and  is  smooth,  so  as 

to  facilitate  the  flow  of  blood  in  its  course  to  the  pulmonary  artery. 

At  the  base  of  the  ventricle  is  the  right  auriculo- ventricular 
orifice,  communicating  with  the  corresponding  auricle  and  bordered 


View 

THE  TDtTBICLES   BEHOVED.     1,  LlUrioi  of  Uie  light 

c]«,  eihibitln^  ItB  cameoui  columnar  2.  teR  Tentricle:  3, 
right  iLurlcIe:  4,  left  auricle:  b,  aorta;  8,  1,  8,  diTlaloni 
of  the  tilcuipld  VBlve;  9,  paplllsrr 
tendlDODi  corda  to  the  trlenapld  ralTe;  10.  mitral  tbIts: 
11.  polmonary  artery  laid  open ;  12,  one  of  the  seiollUDar 
Been  In  aection  on  each  side  of 


'  CoDus  arlerioaiu;  infundibulum. 

'  Columnte  camesa  ;  trabeculie  ;  fasciculi  U 

■  MuKuli  papilUns. 
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by  &  fibrous  ring,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  tricuspid  valve' 
guarding  the  aperture.  The  valve  is  a  thin,  fibrous  roembrane  invested 
by  the  endocardium,  and  incompletely  divided  into  three  unequal  tri- 
angular flaps,  fVom  which  it  is  named.  Ab  commonly  seen,  the  flaps 
descend  fVom  around  the  orifice  into  the  ventricle,  and  are  attached 
by  their  free  border  and  ventricular  surface  to  the  tendinous  cords  of 
the  papillary  muscles.  The  flaps  are  thickest  centrally,  and  thinnest 
along  the  free  border,  where  the  edge  is  festooned  between  the  attach- 
ment of  the  tendinous  cords.  The  flaps  hold  the  relative  position  of 
posterior,  and  of  right  and  lefl  anterior.  The  tendinous  cords  attached 
to  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  anterior  flaps  proceed  {torn  the  anterior 
papillary  muscle ;  those  from  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  right  and 
posterior  flaps  proceed  from  the  posterior  papillary  muscle ;  and  those 
from  the  adjacent  margins  of  the  left  and  posterior  flaps  proceed  from 
the  smaller  papillary  muscles  or  directly  tVom  the  surface  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum.  In  the  attachment  of  the  cords  their  component  flbro- 
connective-tiasue  bundles  diverge  and  interlace  with  one  another  in  the 
fibrous  layer  of  the  valve. 

The  left  ventricle'  occupies  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  appear- 
ing to  a  small  extent  in  the  front  view,  and  forming  a  greater  portion 
of  its  posterior  surf^e.  It  is  conical  in  shape,  and  is  longer  and  nar^ 
rower  than  the  right  ventricle,  beyond  which  it  extends  to  form  the 
rounded  apex  or  point  of  the  heart.  It  is  embraced  inwardly  by  the 
right  ventricle,  and  its  base  joins  the  left  auricle,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  the  corresponding  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  The  cross- 
section  of  its  cavity  is  fore  and  aft  oval,  so  that  the  ventricular  septum 
on  the  side  of  the  latter  is  concave. 

The  left  ventricle  is  constructed  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  the 
right  one,  but  all  its  parts  display  a  greater  strength.  The  wall  is 
more  than  twice  the  thickness,  being  about  seven  tines ;  but  is  thickest 
where  it  is  broadest,  about  a  fourth  of  its  length  from  the  base,  towards 
which  it  becomes  thinner,  and  still  more  towards  the  apex,  where  it  is 
thinnest.  In  cross-section  it  forms  a  continuous  ring,  with  the  ventricu- 
lar septum  of  nearly  uniform  thickness ;  while  that  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle appears  as  a  thinner  half  ring  continuous  with  the  former  by 
its  extremities.  The  interior  surface  of  the  cavity  is  furnished  with 
cameous  columns  like  those  of  the  right  ventricle,  but  in  greater 
number,  generally  smaller  and  more  reticulated,  especially  near  the 
bottom  of  the  ventricle  and  on  its  posterior  wall.  On  the  upper  part 
of  the  anterior  wall  and  the  septum  they  disappear,  and  the  surface 
approaching  the  aortic  orifice  is  smooth.  From  among  the  fleshy 
columns  project  two  gi-oups,  more  or  less  conjoined,  and  forming  the 
papillary  muscles,  of  more  robust  proportion  than  those  of  the  right 

'  Velvula  tricuspidalia ;  valvulfe  tricuspides. 

'  Ventriculussimster,aorticu8,poaterior,orsecundus;  i 
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ventriole.  The  aiit«rior  papillary  muscle  springe  from  the  left  wall 
of  the  Tentricle,  and  the  posterior  muscle  fVom  the  back  wall  on  the 
right.  They  tenninato  in  tendinous  cords,  which  diverge  to  be 
inserted  into  the  mitral  valve. 

The  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  bordered  by  a  fibrons 
ring,  which  affords  attachment  to  the  bicuspid'  or  mitral  valve.' 
This  is  constructed  like  the  tricuspid  valve,  but  is  thicker  and  sti-oiiger, 
and  is  divided  into  two  unequal,  broad,  halfoval  flaps,  with  a  small 
offset  at  their  angles  of  conjunction.  The  flaps,  as  usually  seen, 
descend  into  the  ventricle,  and  receive  at  their  f^e  border  and  under 
surfoce  the  attachment  of  the  tendinous  cords  of  the  papillary  muscles 
and  adjacent  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  ventricle.  The  flaps  are  situ- 
ated obliquely  below  the  orifice,  the  larger  in  iVont  and  to  the  iHght, 
the  other  behind  and  to  the  left.  Their  tendinous  cords,  fewer  and 
stronger  than  those  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  have  a  similar  arrangement, 
those  attached  to  the  adjacent  borders  of  the  flaps  to  the  right  pro- 
ceeding fhim  the  posterior  papillary  muscle  and  adjacent  part  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  ventricle ;  the  others  in  like  manner  on  the  left 
proceeding  from  the  anterior  papillary  muscle  and  adjacent  posterior 
wall  of  the  ventricle. 

The  aortic  orifice  lies  close  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  in 
front  and  to  the  right,  and  is  separated  from  it  only  by  the  basis  of 
attachment  of  the  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta,  at  their  origin,  are  connected 
with  the  ventricles  by  fibrous  rings,  contiguous  to  those  which  encircle 
the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices.  The  two  vessels  are  alike  at  their 
commencement,  are  both  provided  with  the  same  kind  of  valves,  and 
differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  stronger  construction  of  the  aorta 
and  its  accessories.  In  each  artery  the  valve  consists  of  three  semi- 
circular, crescentic  flaps,  from  which  it  receives  the  name  of  the  semi- 
.unar  valve.'  The  flaps  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  immediately  above 
:he  entrance  of  the  artery,  attached  to  this  by  their  convex  border, 
whence  they  project  upward  into  the  vessel,  and  terminate  in  a  free, 
I,  concave  edge.  Opposite  each  flap  the  artery  is  dilated,  and  thus 
forms  with  it  a  pouch,'  the  mouth  of  which  is  directed  upward  into  the 
'essel.  The  three  pouches  outwardly  are  indicated  by  a  corresponding 
circle  of  convex  eminences  at  the  commencement  of  the  artery,  more 
conspicuous  in  the  aorta  from  their  being  larger.  When  the  pouches 
are  distended  by  the  reflux  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  the  flaps  of  the 
valve  assume  a  trilateral  form,  and  the  angular,  free,  projecting  borders 
are  brought  into  contact  and  completely  close  the  orifice  of  the  vessels. 

'  Telvula  bicuepidnlis ;  va1vuliii>  bicuspidnbe. 

*  V.  mitralie;  valvuln  mitrslcE  or  epiEcopales. 

'  V.  semilunaris ;  thIvuIk  semilunarei  or  eigmoidea;. 

•  Sinus  of  ValsalvB ;  Valsalval  sinus. 
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The  semilunar  valves  are  composed  of  lammie  of  fibro-contiective 
tissue  invested  by  the  endocardium  and  continuous  with  the  adjacent 
endangium.  The  segments  are  strongest  along  their  attached  border, 
and  the  free  marginal  portion  of  each  is  formed  by  two  thinner  creft- 
cents,'  which  join  at  the  middle  of  the  edge  in  a  little  fibrous  nodule.' 

The  heart  ia  of  a  deep  reddish-brown  color,  due  to  its  fleshy  struc- 
ture. It  is  invested  with  a  delicate,  transparent  membrane,  the  epi- 
cardium,  benestb  which,  along  the  grooves  of  the  heart,  accompanying 
the  vessels,  are  yellowish- white  streaks,  due  to  adipose  tissue,  which 
often  accumulates  and  spreads  more  or  loss  over  the  adjacent  surfaces. 

The  heart  is  variable  in  size  and  weight,  and  in  a  measure  is 
related  with  the  same  conditions  of  the  person.  In  the  adult  it  is 
commonly  about  five  inches  long,  three  and  a  half  inches  where  broad- 
est, and  two  and  a  half  inches  where  thickest.  Its  ordinary  weight  is 
about  nine  or  ten  ounces  in  the  male,  and  an  ounce  or  two  less  in  the 
female.  It  increases  with  the  advance  of  life,  and  proportionately  to 
a  greater  degree  before  thirty;  but  after  fifty  years  it  commonly 
undergoes  a  slight  decrease. 

The  capacity  of  the  cavities  is  about  three  ounces.  That  of  the 
auricles  is  commonly  regarded  as  snmller  than  that  of  the  ventricles, 
and  that  of  the  left  cavities  as  less  than  that  of  the  right  ones.  It  is 
probable  that  during  life  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  capacity  of 
the  four  cavities.  Usually  after  death  the  left  ventricle  is  found  most 
contracted,  and  nearly  empty,  while  the  right  ventricle  is  of  greater 
capacity  and  filled  witii  blood. 

Structure  of  the  heart.  The  chief  substance  of  the  heart  Is 
the  muscular  tissue,  which  is  more  compact  than  that  of  the  muscles 
of  locomotion,  the  fascicles  being  more  closely  associated,  and  the 
interstices  occupied  with  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  areolar 
connective  tissue.  With  the  muscular  tissue  is  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves.  There  is  also  a 
variable  amount  of  adi))ose  tissue,  mainly  collected  along  the  base  of 
the  ventricles  and  the  grooves  of  the  heart.  The  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices  and  those  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  ore  bordered  by 
fibro-connective  tissue  rings,  which  afford  a  base  of  attachment  to  the 
valves,  and  serve  a  similar  purpose  to  many  of  the  fleshy  fibres  of  the 
walls  of  the  heart.  Fibro-cartilaginous  tissue  in  the  angle  between  the 
aortic  orifice  in  front  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  behind  givefl 
additional  firmness  to  the  structure.  In  this  position  in  the  lai^r 
ruminating  animals,  as  the  ox  and  deer,  a  bone  partly  takes  the  place 
of  the  fibro-cartilage. 

The  muscular  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  auricles  is  composed  of  a 
superficial  layer  common  to  both,  and  a  deeper  layer  for  each.  The 
fascicles  of  the  superficial  layer  generally  run  transversely  across  the 

■  Lunulie.  '  CiM'pUEculus  or  nodulus  Arantii  or  Mocgasni, 
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atria,  and  are  more  numerous  in  fVont,  while  some  pass  into  the  auric- 
alar  septum.  Of  the  deeper  layer  for  each  auricle,  aome  of  the  faBci- 
cloB  pass  over  the  latter  from  the  fibroue  ring  of  the  auric ulo- ventricular 
orifice,  and  others  encircle  the  auricular  appendix,  within  which  there 
are  alao  some  longitudinal  fibres.  Annular  fibres  also  sarround  the 
entrance  of  the  different  veins,  and  extend  some  distance  upon  them, 
especially  the  superior  cava  and  the  pulmonary  veins.  Others  lilcewise 
surround  the  oval  fossa  of  the  auricular  septum. 

The  muscular  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  layers  intimately  associated,  and  only  more  or  less  sepa- 
rable after  the  heart  is  hardened  by  boiling,  or  by  other  means.  The 
fascicles  composing  the  layers  are  also  closely  connected,  and  have  a 
most  intricate  arrangement,  in  general  proceeding  from  the  fibrous 
rings  encircling  the  orifices  at  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  and  thence 
descending  obliquely  in  a  whorl  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Here  they 
become  closely  twisted  upon  one  another,  producing  the  vortex,  in 
which  they  enter  the  ventricles,  and  ascend  on  their  interior  to  the 
rings  iVom  which  they  started,  and  contribute  to  form  the  corneous 
columns  and  paptllaiy  muscles.  In  front  of  the  heart  the  fascicles  of 
the  superficial  fleshy  layer  descend  ftwm  right  to  left  across  the  ventri- 
cles ;  many  from  the  right  ventricle  turning  in  at  the  interventricular 
groove,  where  they  intersect  others  coming  out  from  the  ventricular 
upturn,  while  those  towards  the  base  and  apex  proceed  uninterruptedly 
over  the  groove.  Behind  the  heart  the  fascicles  descend  from  left  to 
right,  and  pass  uninterruptedly  across  the  interventricular  groove.  At 
the  apex  of  the  heart  the  fascicles  ascend  the  vortex  and  enter  the  left 
ventric-le,  whence  they  proceed  upward  in  its  inner  surface  to  the  base, 
and  mainly  form  the  papillary  muscles.  The  fascicles  of  the  deeper, 
fleshy  layers  of  the  ventricles  pursue  the  same  general  course  as  those 
of  the  superficial  layer,  but  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  former  they 
are  successively  less  inclined  in  their  descent.  Prom  the  vortex  many 
of  the  fascicles  ascend  in  the  ventricular  septum  to  the  fibro-cartilage 
and  fibrous  rings  at  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  while  others  pivx«ed  for- 
ward through  the  septum,  emerge  at  the  fore  part  of  the  interventricu- 
lar groove,  and  become  continuous  with  those  in  front  of  the  left 
ventricle ;  and  a  third  set  pass  upward  and  backward,  and  diverge  in 
the  posterior  walls  of  the  ventricles,  those  to  the  right  ascending  to  the 
orifice  at  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle,  while  those  to  the  left  encircle 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  nearly  horizontally.  Additional  fasci- 
cles cross  the  veutricular  septum  fore  and  aft,  and  encircle  both  ventri- 
cles. The  fascicles  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  ventricles  are  usually 
regarded  as  not  reaching  the  fibrous  rings  at  the  base  of  the  latter,  but 
as  commencing  and  terminating  below  them.  The  centre  of  the  vortex 
at  the  apex  of  the  heart  forms  a  narrow  passage  communicating  with 
the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  but  closed  by  the  epicardium  and  the 
endocardium. 
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The  muecolar  tissue  of  the  heart  consists  of  fibres  transversely 
striped  like  those  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  otherwiBe  quite  dif- 
ferent. They  are  smaller,  and  are  composed  of  rows  of  short  columnar 
cells  atta«hed  end  to  end,  and  have  lateral  offsets  which  joiu  those 
of  contiguous  cells,  uoiting  the  whole  in  a  sponge-like  intcrtezture. 
The  fibres  are  tolerably  uniform,  apparently  devoid  of  a  sarcolemma, 
and  with  the  transverse  stripes  less  distinctly  marked  than  in  the 
voluntary  muscles.  They  are  also  longitudinally  striated,  and  may  be 
resolved  into  fibrilles.  The  muecle-cells  are  provided  usually  with  a 
single  central  oval  nucleus. 

The  epicardium  is  a  serous  membrane  continuous  with  the  inner 
layer  of  the  pericardium.  It  consists  of  an  estemal  layer  of  irregular, 
polygonal  pavement  cells,  and  a  serosa  with  a  subserous  layer  of  areolar 
connective  tissue,  by  which  it  adheres  to  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart  and  is  continuous  with  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  In  this 
layer  are  distributed  the  vessels  and  nerves  before  they  penetrate  the 
muscular  structure,  and  these  are  usually  associated  with  more  or  \esi 
fat,  which  is  chiefly  collected  along  the  gi-ooves  of  the  heart,  but  often 
extends  more  or  less  over  the  surface  of  the  latter. 

The  endocardium,  similar  to  the  former  membrane,  lines  the  cav- 
ities of  the  heart,  invests  its  valves  and  other  parts,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  endangium  of  the  blood-vesseb.  It  is  thicker  in  the  auricles 
than  in  the  ventricles,  and  is  thickest  in  those  of  the  left  side ;  and  is 
thinner  on  the  pectinate  muscles  and  cameous  columns  than  elsewhere. 
It  consists  of  a  superficial  layerof  pavement  endothelium,  a  serosa,  and 
a  subjacent  layer  of  connective  tissue,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
muscular  structure.  The  connective  tissue  is  associated  with  elastic 
tissue,  which  partially  assumes  the  condition  of  fenestrated  membrane, 
and  is  also  mingled  with  some  unstrtpcd  muscular  fibres.  It  becomes 
more  or  less  pervaded  with  adipose  tissue  in  fat  persons. 

The  valves  and  their  tendinous  cords  of  the  heart  consist  of  a  basis 
of  fibro-eonnective  tissue  invested  with  the  endocardium.  They  are  non- 
vascular. 

VESSELS  AND  NERVES  OP  THE  HEART. 

The  chief  blood-vessels  of  the  heart  are  the  coronary  arteries  and 
veins,  mainly  running  along  the  grooves  of  its  surface.  The  branches 
ramify  beneath  the  epicardium,  and  thence  penetrate  the  muscular  sub- 
stance, in  which  they  terminate  in  numerous  fine  capillaries,  which 
have  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  Ij'ni- 
phatics  of  the  heart  are  numerous,  and  the  larger  ones  mostly  accompany 
the  coronary  vessels  along  the  grooves.  They  generally  commence  in 
lymphatic  spaces  or  clefts  of  the  interstitial  fibro-connective  tissue  of 
the  muscular  structure. 

The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  also  numerous,  but  appear  of  small 
size  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  organ  when  compared  with  those  of 
voluntaiy  muscles.     They  come  from  tlic  oaidiac  plexuses  formed  by 
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the  Hympathetic  and  vagus  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  mainly 
pursue  the  course  of  the  coronary  vessels.  The  nerves  to  the  auricles 
end  in  fine  plexuses  of  non-medullatod  fibres  mingled  with  little  groups 
of  nerve^cells,  situated  for  the  most  part  beneath  the  epicardium,  and 
fW>ni  which  the  filaments  penetrate  the  muscuhtr  structure.  The  nerves 
of  the  ventricles  proceed  iW>m  the  coronaty  plexuses,  which  extend 
along  the  corresponding  vessels  fitim  the  cardiac  plexuses,  Thoy 
descend  for  the  most  part  beneath  the  epicardium,  where  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  minute  groups  of  nerve-cells,  and  are  thence  distributed  to 
the  muscular  structure. 


About  two-thirda  of  the  heart  lie  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  of 
the  sternum,  with  the  remaining  third  to  the  right,  extending  fVom  the 
second  intercostal  spaces  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  sixth  inter- 
costal  space  on  the  left  side.  The  right  auricle  lies  behind  the  inner 
extremities  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  costal  cartihtges  on  the  right 
side.  The  right  ventricle  extends  tcom  the  third  to  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage  on  the  left  side. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  is  opposite  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  about 
thi-ee  and  a  half  inches  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 

The  aurtculo- ventricular  groove  is  in  an  oblique  line  fVom  the  inner 
end  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  on  the  left  to  the  inner  end  of  the 
sixth  costal  cartilage  on  the  right.  The  auriculo-ventricular  orifices, 
with  the  mitral  valve  above  and  the  tricuspid  valve  below,  lie  a  little 
to  the  left  of  that  line. 

The  aortic  orifice  and  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery  lie  behind  the 
inner  end  of  the  third  costal  cartilage,  third  intercostal  space,  and  con- 
tiguous portion  of  the  sternum  on  the  left  side,  the  former  a  little 
lower  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  latter. 

THE  AORTA. 
The  aorta'  is  the  principal  trunk  of  the  arteries  distributed  to  all 
.the  organs  of  the  body,  and  is  contained  within  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men. It  is  a  large  cylindricaltube,  narrowing  somewhat  in  its  course, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  thorax  or  larger  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  considerably  less  towards  its  termination  in  the  abdomen. 
It  springs,  near  the  centre  of  the  heart.  fVom  the  left  ventricle,  thence 
ascends  and  obliquely  arches  from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  body, 
where  it  descends  on  the  vertebral  column,  usually  to  the  front  of  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  on  which  it  forks  into  the  common  iliac  arteries. 
Its  commencement  is  variably  somewhat  expanded  in  a  bulb-like  man- 

1  Arteria  miiima ;  hieniBl  aiia. 
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ner,'  and  is  encircled  bj  three  laeaer  ezpatuiooB,  the  valvular  sinuses,* 
which  arc  due  to  dilatation  of  the  vessel  opposite  the  semilunar  valves, 
which  guard  the  orifice  of  the  ar- 
Fio.  257.  tery.   The  first  portion  of  the  aorta, 

from  its  course,  is  named  the  arch, 
and  the  remainder  the  descending 
aorta,  which  follows  the  flexures 
of  the  spine,  and  is  further  divided 
into  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
aorta,  from  the  cavities  through 
which  it  passes. 

The  aorta  varies  in  the  relative 
height  to  which  its  arch  rises ;  usu- 
ally ascending  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  it 
may  reach  a  level  with  it,  or  it  may 
recede  to  a  level  with  the  fifth 
thoracic  vertebra.  Its  termination 
may  also  vary  to  the  extent  of  a 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  from  the  usual 
position  may  extend  to  the  fifth  or 
may  only  reach  the  third  vertebra. 
Rarely,  cases  occur  of  transpo- 
sition of  the  aorta,  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  heart,  either  with 
or  without  a  corresponding  change 
ofposition  of  other  viscera.  A  speci- 
men in  the  museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  FennBylvania  exhibits  a  com- 
plete transposition  fVom  left  to  right 
of  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera,  together  with  the  blood- 
vessels. 

Variations  in  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  are  related  with  the  course 
of  development  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  branchial  arches  of  the  em- 
bryo. The  normal  aortic  arch  of 
man  and  his  class  is  to  the  left,  and 
is  dependent  on  the  persistence  and 
growth  of  the  fourth  left  branchial 
artery  of  the  embryo.  In  birds  it 
is  derived  from  the  right  fourth  branchial  artery ;  and  in  reptiles  both 
are  retained,  and  thus  produce  a  double  arch  to  the  aorta. 


5.  right  cc 


t  the  aoru :  2,  thoracic 
uirU^  4.  Innominate 
n  CKralid ;  6,  right  >ub- 


ClavlsD ;  9,  bronchial  arler; ,  a  bdibII  branch 
o/ the  aorta;  lO.ceBophagealanerieB;  ll.lnler- 
coslalarierleeof  therJgblslde:  12,  of  the  left 
■Ide;  13,  phrenic  arteries:  14.  ccelitc  axis :  16, 
gastric  artery ;  16,  epleiUc  artery ;  17,  hepatic 
artery;  18,  superior  meBenteric  artery:  19. 
■uprarenal  arteries:  20,  renal  arteriee;  i20, 

lery;  22,  laialHr  arteries:  23,  common  lllao 
arteries:  24,  middle  sacral  artery,  n,  aortic 
oriflceorihe diaphragm;  ft.artlculatlunoflha 
head  of  the  rIbiH ;  c,  anterior  scalene  muscle. 


'  Hinusea  of  Valsalva  or  of  the  aortic  valves. 
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THE  ARCH  OP  THE  AOBTA. 


The  arch  of  the  aorta,'  commoncing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  ascends  ^ith  a  slight  inclination  to  the  right, 
and  curree  to  the  left  obliquely  backward  over  the  right  pulmonary 
artery  and  left  broQchns  to  the  left  of  the  third  or  fourth  thoracic  ver- 
tebra, whence  the  vessel  deacenda  as  the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  ascending  portion'  of  the  arch,  little  over  two  inches  long, 
commonly  exhibits  to  the  right  a  variable  bulge,*  which  is  diaposed  to 
increase  with  the  advance  of  age.  It  is  in  great  part  encloaed  in  the 
pericardium,  but  is  fVee  above,  and  in  thia  poaition  ia  covered  by  the 
edge  of  the  right  lung  with  the  pleura.  At  ite  commencement  in  tVont 
it  ia  covered  by  the  right  auricular  appendix  and  the  origin  of  the 
pulmonary  artery. 

The  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more 
long,  crosses  fore  and  aft  from  right  to  left,  behind  the  upper  part  of 
the  atemnm,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  and  above  the  bronchi.  In  fVont 
of  it  above  are  the  innominate  veins,  and  below  it  is  the  bifurcation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  From  its  convex  upper  part  epring,  in  near 
succeaaion,  three  great  vessels,  the  innominate,  lefl  common  carotid, 
and  left  aubclavian  arteries. 

The  descending  portion  of  the  arch,  lees  than  two  inches  long,  is 
applied  to  the  left  side  of  the  centrum  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra, 
below  which  it  becomes  the  thoracic  aorta.  To  its  lefl  and  in  front 
is  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  and  to  its  right  are  the  cesophagus  and 
thoracic  duct. 

BBANCHES  OF  THE  AOBTA. 

These  consist  of  the  coronary  arteries,  which  supply  the  heart,  and 
the  innominate,  left  common  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  arteries,  which 
supply  the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and  part,  of  the  walls  of  the 
thorax. 

The  coronary  arteries*  are  two  small  veaaela  which  arise  fVom  the 
commencement  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  are  distributed  to  the  walls  of 
the  heart. 

The  right  coronary'  artery  arises  fh>m  the  aortic  arch  above 
the  anterior  valvular  sinus,  passes  forward  between  the  right  auricular 
appendix  and  the  pulmonary  arterj-,  and  runs  outward  in  the  right 
auriculo-ventricular  groove  to  the  back  of  the  heart,  where  it  gives  a 
branch  to  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and  then  descends  along 
the  interventricular  groove  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  In  its  course  along 
the  grooves  of  the  heart  it  furnishes  branches  to  the  walls  of  the 

■  Arciu  aorta. 

*  Binua  maiimm  or  quartiu ;  greater  t 

*  ArteriiB  coronarin  cordis ;  a.  cardiacn 

*  Arteriii  coronaria  dextia,  « 
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contiguous  cavities,  and  also  supplies  eroall  brancheB  to  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery. 

The  left  coronary  artery,'  usually  the  larger,  ariaea  from  the  aorta 
above  the  left  posterior  valvular  sinus,  passes  forward  between  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  left  auricular  appendix,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  larger'  descends  along  the  interventricular 
groove  in  front  of  the  heart  to  its  apex,  while  the  other  branch '  runs 
outward  in  the  left  auric ulo-ventricular  groove  to  the  back  of  the 
heart.  In  its  course,  like  the  former,  it  supplies  the  contiguous  cavities 
of  the  heart,  and  also  gives  small  branches  to  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery.  The  two  coronary  arteries  together  form  fine  anastomosee 
at  the  surface  of  the  heart. 

The  remaining  branches  of  the  aortic  arch  spring  from  the  top  of 
the  transverse  portion  in  close  succession.  They  consist  of  three  lai^ 
vessels,  the  innominate,  left  common  carotid,  and  left  subclavian  ar- 
teries, forming  a  row  inclining  from  right  to  left  and  backward  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch,  having  immediately  behind  them  the  trachea,  and 
in  front  of  them  the  innominate  veins.  In  their  ascent  the  innominate 
and  loft  common  carotid  arteries  diverge  at  the  sides  of  the  trachea, 
nvhile  the  left  subclavian  artery  is  placed  vertically  to  the  left  of  the 
latter.  They  arise  behind  the  sternum,  on  a  level  with  the  second  costal 
cartilages,  about  an  inch  below  the  upper  border  of  the  former,  from 
which  the  vessels  are  separated  by  the  atrophied  thymus  gland.  In 
youth  and  advanced  age  the  relative  position  is  lower,  usually  little 
more  than  half  the  distance  indicated  from  the  upper  border  of  the 
sternum. 

THE  INNOMINATE  ARTEEY. 

The  innominate  artery,*  the  first  and  largest  of  the  three  great 
branches  from  the  top  of  the  aortic  arch,  ranges  from  one  to  two  inches, 
and  ascends  obliquely  to  the  position  behind  the  right  stemo-clavicular 
articulation,  where  it  divides  into  the  right  subclavian  and  right  com- 
mon carotid  arteries.  In  front  of  it  is  the  right  innominate  vein  joined 
by  the  left  one,  to  its  left  is  the  trachea,  and  to  its  right  below  and 
behind  is  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  with  the  pleura.  In  its  course 
ordinarily  it  gives  off  no  branches. 

THE  COMMON   CAROTID  ARTERIES. 
The  left  common  carotid  artery,*  immediately  succeeding  the 
innominate  artery,  diverges  from  this  to  the  left  of  the  trachea,  and 
ascends  the  neck  to  the  upper  border  of  the  larynx,  where  it  divides 
into  the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries. 

listra,  posterior  or  superior. 

or  desoendens.  '  R.  posterior  or  circumflexui. 

nnonyinii,  or  bmchio-cephnlica. 
ttm  or  primitiva. 
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The  right  common  carotid  artery,'  the  inner  branch  of  the  in- 
nominate artery,  ascends  the  neck  nearly  vertically  to  the  same  point 
as  the  former,  and  divides  in  like  manner. 

As  the  left,  common  carotid  artery  springs  directly  from  the  aorta, 
it  is  longer  than  the  right ;  and  as  it  comes  off  later  in  the  course  of 
the  latter,  it  is  somewhat  more  deeply  removed  from  the  front  of  the 
chest. 

Ascending  the  neck,  the  common  carotid  arteries  diverge  from  the 
sides  of  the  trachea  to  the  sides  of  the  larynx,  and,  after  the  obliquely 


cummoD  cuotid  anerjr;  2.  Inleinal  carotid ;  S,  exienial  carotid ;  *,  superior  Ihyrold ;  G.  lingual : 
6.  pbaryngeal  artery;  7,  bclal;  S.  inferior  palatine  and  tonsillar  aneriCB;  9,  BUbmailllary :  10, 
■ubmenul:  II.  occipital ;  12,  poalerior  auricular;  13,  parotid  branchcc;  14,  Internal  maxillary: 
16,  temporal  artei;  ;  I£,  aubclavlau  artery;  IT,  axillary  :  IS,  vertebral  artery;  18,  thyroid  axis;  20, 
Inferior  Ibyrold  giving oiT  the  ascending  cervical;  21,  Iransverae  cervical:  ^,  luprascapular ;  23, 
iDMnial  munmary  artery. 

outward  course  of  the  first  portion  of  the  left  one,  thoy  ascend  nearly 
vertically  and  parallel  with  each  other,  though  from  the  projection  for- 
ward of  the  larynx  they  appear  to  incline  backward.  In  the  neck  the 
common  carotid  artery  rests  on  the  prevertebral  muscles,  encloaed  in 
a  sheath  of  the  cervical  fascia,  in  company  with  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  vagus  ner^-e,  the  former  to  the  outer  side  of  the  arterj',  and 
the  latter  between  the  two  vessels  behind.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  the  artery  and  its  companions  are  covered  by  the  stern o-m as toid, 

'  A.  c.  c.  dextra  or  priBpitiva. 
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eterno-hjoid,  and  sterno-thyroid  muscloB,  besides  the  fW^ia,  platyBina, 
and  Hkin ;  and  they  are  crossed  by  the  omo-hjoid  muscle.  Above  this 
the  artery  is  covered  by  the  skin,  platysma,  fascia,  and  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle.  To  its  inner  side  are  the  trachea  and  oeeopha|;us, 
the  larynx,  thyroid  gland,  and  pharj'nx. 

The  sympathetic  nerve  descends  behind  the  sheath  of  the  common 
carotid  artery  and  its  companions,  while  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerre 
ascends  inwardly  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  sheath.  The  cervical 
branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  descends  in  ftvnt  of  the  sbeatb.  The 
common  carotids  are  of  uniform  diameter,  except  at  their  termination, 
vhere  they  are  somewhat  expanded,  and  they  commonly  give  off  no 
branches  until  they  end  in  the  internal  and  external  carotid  arteries. 

The  common  carotid  artery  not  unf^equently  divides  either  some- 
what  higher  or  lower  than  the  usual  position. 

THE  SUBCLAVIAN  ABTEBIES. 

The  left  stibdavian  artery '  arises  fVom  the  aortic  arch  immediately 
succeeding  the  left  common  carotid  artery,  than  which  it  is  larger.  It 
ascends  nearly  vertically  fVom  the  thorax  into  the  neck,  and  turns  rather 
abruptly  outward,  over  the  first  rib  between  the  insertion  of  the  ante- 
rior and  middle  scalene  muscles  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rib,  whence 
the  vessel  continues  as  the  axillary  artery.  In  its  ascent  to  the  rib  it 
has  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  to  the  right,  with  the  left  innominate, 
internal  jugular,  and  vertebral  veins  in  front,  covered  by  the  apex  of 
the  left  lung  and  pleura  extending  to  the  outer  side.  The  thoracic  duct 
arches  fhim  behind  forward  above  it,  to  terminate  in  the  junction  of 
the  left  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins. 

The  right  subclavian  artery,*  the  outer  branch  of  the  innominate, 
pursues  the  same  course  as  the  left  one  after  this  turns  outwardly  from 
behind  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  over  the  first  rib.  In  front  of 
it  are  the  right  innominate,  internal  jugular,  and  vertebral  veins,  and 
below  it  is  in  contact  with  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  and  pleura. 

The  vagus  and  phrenic  nerves  descend  in  front  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  course  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  the  brachial  plexus  accom- 
panies it  over  the  rib,  mostly  above  the  artery,  but  the  lower  cord, 
formed  by  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  thoracic  nerre,  is  behind  and 
in  close  contact  with  it. 

The  branches  of  tbe  subclavian  artery  arise  in  a  group  as  it  Is 
about  to  pass  between  the  scalene  muscles,  and  usually  none  are  given 
off  near  the  commencement  of  the  artery,  nor  after  it  emerges  from 
the  muscles  over  the  outer  part  of  the  rib. 

Variations  in  the  branches  from  the  aortic  arch.  These  are 
numerous,  the  most  striking  of  which  affect  the  great  vessels  ftom  the 
top  of  the  arch.    They  may  arise  at  variable  distances,  all  separately 

■  A.  Eubclavia  sinistra,  ■  A,  subcUvia  deztm. 
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or  variably  unit«d,  or  Aey  may  be  multiplied.  Not  unfrequently  the 
left  common  carotid  arises  together  with  the  innominate  artery,  the 
normal  8tat«  in  the  gibbon  and  cat,  less  commonly  there  are  two  in- 
nominate arteries,  as  in  the  dolphin,  and  more  rarely  the  subclavians 
are  separate  and  the  carotids  united,  or  all  may  ariae  iVom  a  single 
trunk,  as  in  the  ox.  One  of  the  most  common  variations  in  the  dis- 
position of  these  vessels  is  that  in  which  the  right  subclavian  artery 
arises  after  the  others,  in  which  case  it  takes  its  course  fVom  the  left 
side  behind  the  trachea  and  <B8ophagus  to  its  ordinary  position  over 
the  rib  on  the  right  side. 

THE  INTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTEBY. 

The  internal  carotid  artery'  chiefly  supplies  the  brain  and  the 
eye  with  its  appendages.  One  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  common 
carotid  artery,  it  ascends  directly  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  where  it 
ent«rs  the  carotid  canal  of  the  temporal  bone  and  thence  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium.  Here  it  passes  along  the  carotid  groove  on  the  side 
of  the  sphenoidal  body,  and  turns  abruptly  upward  in  the  notth  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  pierces  the  dura,  and  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  sylvian  fissure  terminates  in  the  anterior  and 
middle  cerebral  arteries. 

In  the  neck  the  internal  carotid  lies  behind  the  external  carotid 
artery,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  lies 
behind  and  to  its  outer  side,  enclosed  together  with  the  vagus  nerve 
in  the  same  sheath.  It  rests  behind  on  the  greater  pre-rectus  muscle, 
with  the  pharynx  and  tonsil  to  its  inner  side.  It  is  crossed  exter- 
nally by  the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid,  and  stylo-pharyngeal  muscles  and 
the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular  arteries,  and  is  covered  by  the 
parotid  gland.  The  first  cervical  ganglion  and  the  vagus  nerve  are 
behind  It,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  latter  passes  in- 
ternally to  it.  The  hypoglossal  and  gloseo-pharyngeal  nerves  and  the 
pharyngeal  branch  of  the  vagus  pass  forward  externally  to  it.  Near 
its  entrance  into  the  carotid  canal  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  acces- 
sory, and  hypoglossal  nerves  pass  outwardly  between  it  and  the  internal 
jugular  vein. 

In  the  carotid  canal  the  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  is  separated  from  the  lining  periosteum  by  a  venous  plexus, 
which  communicates  with  the  cavernous  sinus  above,  and  by  one  or  two 
veins  joins  the  internal  jugular  vein  below  the  entrance  of  the  canal. 
Within  the  cranium  it  lies  along  the  floor  of  the  cavernous  sinus, 
accompanied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  having  the  abducent  nerve 
to  its  outer  side,  all  covered  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  sinus. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  gives  off  no 
branches.    Usually  straight,  it  is  sometimes  more  or  less  tortuous.     In 


'  A.  carotia  intenis ;  a.  carotU  cerebralis. 
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the  opposite  side,  and  both  as  tboy  enter  the  fissure  are  joined  by  a 
vessel,  a  line  or  two  long,  the  anterior  communicating  artery.'  The 
branches  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  are  mainly  distributed  to  the 
under  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery,*  the  remaining  and  larger  terminal 
branch  of  the  internal  carotid,  ascends  outwardly  in  the  sylvian  fissure, 
distributing  its  branches  to  the  central  iobe  and  outer  surface  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere.  At  its  commencement  it  gives  off  half  a  dozen 
or  more  fine  vessels,  which  ascend  in  the  anterior  perforated  space  of 
the  brain  to  the  striatum. 

Circle  of  ^Villis.'  In  the  union  of  the  anterior  cerebral  arteries 
through  tlje  anterior  communicating  artery,  and  the  union  of  the 
middle  cerebral  with  the  posterior  cerebral  arteries  through  the  pos- 
terior communicating  arteries,  a  continuous  vascular  circle  is  produced, 
by  which  the  four  great  vessels  that  supply  the  brain,  the  internal 
carotid  and  vertebral  arteries,  are  brought  into  free  communication. 
To  this  remarkable  anastomosis  is  given  the  name  of  the  circle  of 
Willis.  It  is  of  hexagonal  outline,  and  includes  within  its  area  the 
opiic  commissure,  the  infundibulum  and  cinereous  tuber,  the  mammil- 
lar^'  emiuences,  and  the  posterior  perforated  space. 

THE  OPHTHALMIC  AKTERY. 

The  ophthalmic  artery'  springs  from  the  internal  carotid  inter- 
nally to  the  position  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process,  and  is  directed 
forward  through  the  optic  foramen  in  company  with  the  optic  nerve 
into  the  orbit.  Entering  this  to  the  outer  side  and  below  the  nerve,  it 
proceeds  forward  and  commonly  over  the  latter  to  the  inner  wall  of 
the  orbit,  along  which  it  runs  below  the  trochlearis  muscle  to  the 
pulley,  and  terminates  in  the  frontal  and  nasal  branches.  In  its  course 
it  gives  off  a  number  of  branches,  more  or  less  variable,  as  follows  : 

The  lachrymal  artery '  arises  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  runs  along  the  external  rectus  muscle  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  to 
which  it  is  mainly  distributed.  It  gives  branches  to  the  eyelids  and 
conjunctiva  and  contiguous  muscles,  and  others  which  pass  through 
foramina  of  the  malar  bone  to  the  cheek  and  temple. 

The  central  retinal  artery,'  a  delicate  vessel,  enters  the  outer 
side  of  the  optic  nerve  a  short  distance  from  the  eyeball,  and  proceeds 
in  the  axis  of  the  nerve  to  the  retina,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  supraorbital  artery'  springs  from  the  ophthalmic  as  it 
passes  over  the  optic  nerve,  and  proceeds  along  the  roof  of  the  orbit 


*  A.  cerebri  media  or  transversa ;  a.  fnisie  Sylvll. 

*  Circului  arteriosua  Willisii.  "  '  A.  ophthslmica. 

*  A,  lachrymalis.  •  A.  centralis  relins.  '  A.  supraorbital  is. 
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to  the  supraorbital  foramen,  through  which  it  passes,  and  thence 
ascends  to  the  forehead.  It  givea  branches  to  the  upper  eyelid,  and 
anastomoses  with  the  frontal  arteries. 

The  ciliary  arteries,  of  which  there  are  three  sets.  The  short 
ciliary  arteries,'  commonly  two  from  the  ophthalmic  artery,  or  some- 
times one  from  the  lachrymal  branch,  are  directed  forward,  and  divide 
into  ten  or  more  fine  vessels,  which  pierce  the  sclerotica  in  a  circle 
around  the  optic  nerve,  and  thence  proceed  to  be  distributed  to  the 
cborotdea  and  ciliary  processes. 

The  long  ciliary  arteries,*  also  two,  but  larger  than  the  former, 
come  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  or  one  of  its  larger  branches,  pro- 
ceed along  the  optic  nerve,  and  pierce  the  back  of  the  sclerotica  on 
each  side.  Entering  the  eyeball,  they  continue  forward  between  the 
sclerotica  and  choroidea  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  to  which  and  the  iria 
they  are  distributed. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries,*  half  a  dozen  or  more  in  number, 
are  little  vessels  arising  from  the  contiguous  muscular  and  lachrymal 
arteries.  They  form  together  a  vascular  circle  beneath  the  conjunctiva 
around  the  cornea,  and  pierce  the  sclerotica  to  communicate  with  the 
long  and  short  ciliary  arteries. 

The  muscular  arteries.*  Commonly  two  larger  ones,  the  supe- 
rior* and  the  inferior,*  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  or  some  of  its 
branches,  the  former  supplying  the  upper  and  inner  muscles,  the  latter 
the  lower  and  outer  muscles.  They  fUrnlsh  most  of  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries,  and  often  other  branches. 

The  ethmoidal  arteries,'  of  which  there  are  two.  The  posterior* 
enters  the  corresponding  canal,  and  supplies  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
sinuses  and  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossa.  The  anterior,*  larger  than 
the  former,  passes  through  the  corresponding  canal  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  and  thence  into  the  nasal  cavity.  It  gives  a  meningeal  branch 
to  the  dura  of  the  anterior  cranial  fossa,  and  supplies  the  mucous  mem- 
brane at  the  fore  part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  of  the  frontal  sinus  and 
anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses. 

The  palpebral  arteries,"  two,  or  one  dividing  into  two,  coming 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  directed  outward  to  the 
eyelids,  near  the  edges  of  which  they  form  circles  by  anastomosing 
with  palpebral  branches  of  the  lachrymal  artery.  They  also  supply 
branches  to  the  lachrymal  sac  and  conjunctiva. 

The  nasal  artery,"  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic, 
passes  from  the  orbit  above  the  internal  palpebral  ligament,  and  is 

'  A.  eiliftres  poaticre  breves.  '  A.  c.  p.  longs. 


•  Ramua  musculam  superior.  •  R.  m.  iDferior. 

'  A.  Bthmoidales.  "  A.  ethmoidalis  posterior. 

•  A.  ethmoidalis  anterior.  "  A.  palpebralis  superior  et  inferior. 
"  A.  niuslis ;  a.  dorsalin  nasi. 
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distributed  to  the  noee,  communicating  with  the  nasal  and  angular 
branches  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  frontal  artery,'  the  remaining  terminal  branch  of  tbe  oph- 
thalmic, passes  fVom  the  inner  upper  part  of  the  orbit  to  the  forehead, 
supplying  the  contiguous  structures  and  anastomosing  with  the  supra- 
orbital artery. 

EXTERNAL  CAROTID  ARTERY. 

The  external  carotid  artery,*  nearly  as  Urge  as  the  internal 
carotid,  is  distributed  to  the  face,  except  the  orbit,  and  to  tbe  wall 
of  the  cranium.  It  ascends  ftom  the  common  carotid,  opposite  the 
upper  border  of  tbe  larynx,  to  the  neck  of  the  mandible,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  At  first 
situated  in  advance  and  a  little  inwardly  of  the  internal  carotid,  it  is 
then  directed  slightly  outward,  so  as  to  become  more  superficial  than 
that  vessel,  and  ascends  in  tbe  interval  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and 
the  mastoid  process,  enclosed  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  parotid  gland. 
Below,  it  rests  on  tbe  side  of  tbe  pharynx,  covered  by  the  fascia,  pla- 
tysma,  and  skin,  and  at  a  higher  point  by  the  stylo-byoid  and  digastric 
muscles,  and  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  It  ordinarily  has  no 
companion  vein,  but  the  external  jugular  vein  lies  superficial  to  its 
upper  part,  and  it  is  crossed  below  by  tbe  facial  and  lingual  veins.  In 
tbe  parotid  gland  it  is  crossed  by  the  facial  nerve. 

The  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery  are  as  follows :  three 
directed  forward,  the  superior  thyroid,  lingual,  and  facial  arteries ; 
from  the  inner  side,  the  pharyngeal  artery;  two  ftom  behind,  the 
occipital  and  posterior  auricular  arteries ;  and  tbe  terminal  ones,  the 
temporal  and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  Besides  these,  in  its  course 
it  {pves  small  branches  to  tbe  parotid  gland,  and  twigs  to  the  masseter 
muscle. 

The  superior  thyroid  artery'  arises  near  tbe  commencement  of 
the  external  carotid,  Just  below  the  hyoid  bone,  and  curves  forward 
and  downward  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  to  which  it  is 
mainly  distributed.  It  gives  muscular  branches  to  the  omo-hyoid, 
thyro-hyoid,  and  stemo-tbyroid  muscles,  under  which  it  lies,  and 
another  which  descends  in  front  of  the  carotid  sheath  to  the  stcrno- 
mastoid  muscle,  the  platyema,  and  the  contiguous  skin.  It  also  supplies 
the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  gives  off  a  small  hyoid 
branch,  which  runs  forward  below  the  hyoid  hone.  A  laryngeal 
branch  pierces  tbe  thyro-hyuid  membrane  to  supply  tbe  interior  mus- 
cles, lining  membrane,  and  other  structures  of  the  larynx.  Sometimes 
it  enters  the  latter,  on  one  or  both  sides,  through  a  foramen  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.     A  little  cnco-thyroid  branch  runs  in  fh>nt  of 

'  A.  fronUlu.  '  A.  carotis  externa  or  faeiftlis. 
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mucous  membnine.  The  ranine  artety'  proceeds  forward  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  truak  in  a  more  torluoua  manner  between  the  genio- 
glo^al  and  infValingual  muscles  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  where  it 
anaHtonioses  in  a  loop  with  that  of  the  opposite  side.  Beneath  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  at  the  side  of  tJie  frmnum  it  is  comparatively  superficial. 
In  its  course  it  gives  many  branches  to  the  tongue. 

The  lingual  artery  not  unfrequently  arises  io  common  with  the 
facial,  less  frequently  with  the  superior  thyroid,  and  rarely  all  arise 
together.  The  hyoid  branch  ia  often  absent  and  compensated  by  a 
larger  hyoid  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery.  The  sublingual 
branch  sometimes  comes  from  the  facial  artery. 

The  facial  artery'  arises  a  little  above  the  lingual  artery,  and 
pursues  a  flexuoee  course  upward  and  forward,  resting  on  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  towards 
the  angle  of  the  jaw,  then  runs  in  a  groove  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  turns  outward  over  this,  in  advance 
of  the  in.iertion  of  the  masseter  muscle,  to  the  side  of  the  face.  In 
a  more  tortuous  condition,  which  increases  with  age,  it  ascends  ob- 
liquely to  near  the  oral  angle,  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  to  the  inner 
comer  of  the  eye,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery.  At  the  side  of  the  face  it  rests  on  the  bucci- 
nator and  supralabial  elevator,  and  near  its  termination  is  involved 
in  the  naBO-iabial  elevator;  and  is  covered  below  by  the  fascia  and 
platysma  and  the  zygomatic  muscles.  At  the  base  of  the  jaw,  whore 
it  is  covered  by  the  platysma  and  akin,  from  the  resistance  of  the 
subjacent  bone,  during  life  its  pulsations  may  readily  be  felt.  The 
facial  vein  on  the  aide  of  the  face  ia  situated  some  distance  outwardly 
fVom  the  artery,  but  is  clone  to  this  vessel  at  the  base  of  the  jaw ;  and 
in  the  neck  is  more  superficial  and  separated  from  the  artery  by  the 
submaxillar}'  gland. 

The  branches  of  the  facial  artery,  besides  small  muscular  and 
cutaneous  twigs,  are  as  follows:  in  the  neck,  the  inferior  palatine, 
tonsillar,  submaxillary,  and  submental  arteries ;  and  in  the  face,  the 
inferior  and  superior  labial,  nasal,  and  angular  arteries. 

The  inferior  palatine  artery'  arises  near  the  commencement  of 
the  facial,  and  aacends  at  the  side  of  the  pharynx  between  the  stylo- 
pharyngeal and  stylo-glossal  muscles,  and  then  between  the  former 
and  the  internal  pterygoid  muecle,  to  all  of  which  it  gives  branches, 
and  also  supplies  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsil,  and  opening  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube;  and  it  anastomoses  with  that  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
branches  to  the  palate  are  not  unfrequently  substituted  by  others  from 

'  A.  ranins ;  a.  profunda  lingute. 

*  A.  facialis ;  a.  maiilUrii  cxteraa ;  a.  lablalU  ur  angularis. 

'  .\scending  palatine  artery;  a.  patatina  inferior  or  adscendens;   s.  pharync;o- 
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at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit  with  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery. 

The  pharyngeal  artery '  ie  a  long,  slender  branch,  which  ariaes 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  external  carotid,  usually  near  the  lingual 
artery,  and  ascends  between  the  two  carotids  and  the  pharynx  to  the 
base  of  the  skull.  It  distributes  small  branches  to  the  prevertebral 
muscles,  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  to  the  elevator  and  ten- 
sor muscles  of  the  palate,  to  the  tonsil,  and  to  the  eustachian  tube. 
From  it  a  small  meningeal  branch'  ascends  through  the  jugular 
foramen  to  the  dura,  and  in  its  course  gives  twigs  to  the  nerves  which 
pass  through  the  former,  and  others  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  pharyngeal  artery  is  very  variable  in  its  origin.  It  sometimes 
springs  &om  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  or  from  the 
internal  carotid,  from  the  facial  directly  or  in  union  with  the  palatine 
artery,  or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  occipital  artery. 

The  occipital  artery'  springs  from  behind  the  external  carotid, 
usually  opposite  the  facial,  and  ascends  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of 
the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles,  thence  passes  backward  through 
the  occipital  groove  of  the  mastoid  process,  resting  on  the  complexus 
and  Bupraoblique  muscles,  and,  covered  by  those  attached  to  the  mastoid 
process,  emerges  at  the  back  of  the  neck  between  the  insertion  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius,  and  ascends  to  be  distributed  over  the 
occipital  region  of  the  cranium.  In  the  early  p&vt  of  its  course  it 
crosses  over  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein,  and 
the  vagus  and  accessory  nerves ;  and  is  crossed  from  behind  outwardly 
by  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  Near  its  commencement  it  gives  off  a  mus- 
cular branch,*  which  descends  with  the  accessory  nerve  to  the  stemo- 
maetoid  muscle,  in  which  it  is  distributed.  It  also  supplies  branches  to 
the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid,  complexus,  trachelo-mastoid,  and  spleniua 
muscles.  Commonly  a  large  but  variable  descending  branch*  divides 
into  two,  the  superficial  and  deep  cervical  arteries,*  of  which  the 
former  is  distributed  between  the  splenius  and  the  trapezius,  and  gives 
twigs  through  the  latter  to  the  akin,  while  the  deep  one  enters  the  space 
between  the  oblique  and  recti  muscles,  supplies  these  and  others  con- 
tiguous, and  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  vertebral  and  ascend- 
ing cervical  arteries.  A  little  meningeal  branch '  enters  the  mastoid 
foramen  to  the  neighboring  dura.  The  occipital  branches '  piSrsue  a 
tortuous  course  over  the  occipital  region  of  the  cranium  between  the 


'  Atcending  pharyngeal  artery ;  a.  pharyn^ea  adscendens  or  inferior. 

*  A.  meningea  posterior.  '  A.  oceipitalls. 

*  Stemo-ma«toid  brancb. 

*  Cervical  branch ;  ramus  cervicalis  princepa,  or  a.  princeps  cerviei*. 
'  Ramus  cervicalia  auperflcialis  superior  and  r.  c.  profundui  eup. 

*  Mastoid  branch.  *  UupcrScial  or  cranial  branches;  rami  occi 
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teriea.  Occasionally  it  is  unusually  large,  and  may  substitute  the  upper 
portion  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  anterior  auricular  branches,'  two  or  three  small  vessels, 
come  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  temporal  artery  and  are  distributed 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  auricle,  the  auditory  meatus,  and  the  pre-  and 
supra-auricular  muscles.  They  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  pos- 
terior auricular  artery. 

The  middle  temporal  branch' arises  above  the  zygoma,  pierces 
the  temporal  fascia,  and  ascends  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  to  which 
it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  deep  temporal  branches  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery.  It  usually  impresses  the  temporal  squama 
Tfvith  a  slight  groove. 

The  orbital  branch,*  small  and  inconstant,  runs  forward  above  the 
zygoma  to  the  eyelids,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the 
lachrymal  and  anterior  temporal  arteries. 

The  anterior  temporal  branch*  diverges  from  the  bit\ircation 
of  the  temporal  artery  forward  and  upward  to  the  fore  border  of 
the  temporal  fossa,  where  it  curves  backward  and  upward.  It  gives 
off  numerous  branches  to  the  forehead  and  temple,  which  anastomose 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  frontal,  orbital,  and  posterior  temporal 
arteries. 

The  posterior  temporal  branch'  ascends  and  is  distributed  on 
the  side  of  the  cranium  to  the  vertex,  where  it  anaBtomoses  with 
branches  of  the  opposite  side,  in  front  with  the  anterior  temporal,  and 
behind  with  the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular  arteries. 

The  temporal  branches  supply  the  scalp.  Sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other  is  the  larger. 

The  internal  maxillary  artery,*  the  larger  of  the  terminal  branches 
of  the  external  carotid,  is  concealed  at  its  commencement  by  the  parotid 
gland.  It  turns  horizontally  inward  behind  the  neck  of  the  mandi- 
ble, fr^m  the  inner  side  of  which  it  pursues  a  winding  course  through 
the  zygomatic  fossa  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spbeno-maxillary  fossa, 
where  it  ends  in  the  nasal  branch.  In  its  course  it  first  passes  for- 
ward between  the  pterygoid  muscles,  then  abruptly  ascends  and  turns 
forward  between  the  internal  pterygoid  and  the  temporal  muscle,  and 
in  advance  of  this  ascends  to  its  termination.  The  branches  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery  are  numerous,  and,  though  mostly  small,  are 
important. 

The  deep  auricular  branch,'  a  small  vessel  from  the  t 


I  A.  auriculRreB  anteriores  \  a.  auric,  ant.  iDferior  and  a.  auric,  ant.  superior. 

*  A,  temponiliH  media. 

'  A.  orbitalU  or  BupraurbitalU ;  a.  BUpraorbitalis  externa ;  a.  zygomatico-orbitalia. 
'  A.  temporalis  superAcialis  anterior  or  frontalis. 
'  A.  temp,  luperf.  post,  or  occipitalis. 

*  A.  maiillaris  interna ;  deep  facial  artery.  '  A.  auiicularis  prohinda. 
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ment  of  the  art«iy,  ascends  and  is  distributed  to  the  auditory  meatos, 
extending  to  the  bottom  and  supplying  the  tympanic  membrane  and 
anaetomosing  with  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  etylo-mastoid  artery. 

The  tympanic  branch,'  fre- 
Fra.  261.  quently  arising  in  common  irith 

the  former,  ascends  through  the 
glenoid  foramen  into  the  tym- 
panum, in  which  it  is  distrib- 
uted. It  sometimes  arises  from 
the  great  meoingeal,  the  inferior 
dental,  or  the  temporal  artery. 

The  great  meningeal  ar- 
tery,' the  largest  branch  of  the 
maxillary,    ascends    under    the 
external   pterygoid  muscle,  em- 
braced by  the  two  rooU  of  the 
auricnlo- temporal  nerve,  and  en- 
ters  the   cranium   through   the 
sphenoidal      spinous     foramen. 
Within  the  cranium  it  ascends 
in  the  dura  and  divides  into  two 
principal    brancbea,   which    aro 
distributed  in  the  course  of  tbe 
arborescent  chanDcIs  so  conspic- 
uous on  the  interior  of  the  cranial 
vault.     Before  entering  the  cra- 
nium   it   usually  gives  off  the 
small     meningeal      artery,' 
sometimes  directly  derived  from 
the  poau-     the    intei*nal    maxillary,    which 
enters  the  cranium  through  tbe 
sphenoidal    oval    foramen,   and 
after  giving  twigs  to  the  trifacial  semilunar  ganglion  is  distributed  to 
the  dura  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cavernous  sinus.     Within  the  cranium 
the  great  meningeal  artery  gives  off  a  little  petrosal  branch,'  which 
enters  the  hiatus  of  the  facial  canal  and  anastomoses  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  stylo-maetoid  artery.     It  further  gives  fine  twigs  through 
the  petrosquamous  fissure  to  the  tympanum  and  mastoid  sinuses.     In 
its  course  it   gives   some  little  branches  of  communication    through 
foramina  of  tbe  great  sphenoidal  wing  to  the  deep  temporal  arteries. 

The  inferior  dental  artery'  arises  about  opposite  the  former,  and 
descends  to  the  dental  canal  of  the  mandible,  which  it  traverses  in 

'  A.  tympanies  ;  a.  cnvi  tympuni. 

'  A.  meningea  magna  ur  media ;  a.  spbeno-spinosa ;  middle  menin.  art. 
'  A.  meninges  pan'a.  *  Kamus  petroatu. 

*  A.  dentalis,  maiilluris,  or  alveolaris  inferior. 


IHTEBNAL  HAZILLABV    tBTBKV.     1,    right  CUm' 

man  carotid:  2,  Inlemal  carotid;  S.  externa] 
camtid;  4,  superior  tbyroid;  5,  Ungual;  G.  hctal: 
T,  DCclplUI;  S.  posterior  auricular;  S,  parcilid 
branch:  10.  temporal  artery;  11,  inlfraal  mai- 
lUary  ;  llf,  tympanic ;  IS.  great  meningeal  arteir: 
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company  with  the  corresponding  vein  and  nerve.  Before  entering  the 
canal  it  giveB  off  a  mylo-h/oid  branch,'  wliich  runs  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  mandible  beneath  the  mylo-byoid  muscle,  to  which  it  is 
distributed.  In  its  course  through  the  canal  it  gives  off  many  fine 
branches,  which  in  part  supply  the  marrow  of  the  bone  and  the  lower 
gum,  and  in  part  ascend  through  the  apertures  at  the  ends  of  the  fangs 
of  the  teeth  to  supply  the  dental  pulps.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  canal 
the  artery  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  of  which  one  supplies 
the  incisor  teeth  and  the  other  emerges  at  the  mental  foramen  to  be 
distributed  to  the  chin,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  labial 
and  submental  arteries. 

The  muscular  branches  usually  arise  from  the  middle  portion 
of  the  arteiy,  and  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  mastication,  in- 
cluding the  buccinator.  They  consist  of  the  posterior  and  anterior 
deep  temporals,'  which  ascend  beneath  the  temporal  muscle  supply- 
ing this  and  anastomosing  with  the  middle  temporal  artery ;  the  ptery- 
goids,' short  and  variable  in  number,  size,  and  origin,  distributed  to 
the  pterygoid  muscles ;  the  masseteric,'  which  passes  over  the  notch 
of  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  beneath  the  masseter,  which  it  supplies ; 
and  the  buccal  branch/  which  passes  downward  and  forward  to  the 
buccinator  and  the  contiguous  mucous  membrane,  and  anastomoses 
with  branches  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  posterior  dental  artery*  arises  ft-om  the  internal  maxillary 
separately  or  in  common  with  the  succeeding  branch,  near  the  back  of 
the  maxilla,  on  which  it  descends,  giving  small  branches  to  the  gum, 
and  others  which  traverse  the  posterior-  dental  canals  to  supply  the 
molar  teeth  and  maxillary  antrum. 

The  infraorbital  artery'  runs  through  the  corresponding  canal  in 
company  with  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  emerges  on  the  face 
to  end  in  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper  lip  and  lower  eyelid, 
where  they  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  facial,  transverse  facial, 
buccal,  and  ophthalmic  arteries.  In  its  course  it  gives  a  branch  through 
the  spheno-raaxillary  foramen  to  the  orbit,  where  it  anastomoses  with 
the  ophthalmic  artery,  and  is  distributed  to  the  inferior  muscles  and 
Uchrj-mal  gland.  In  the  infraorbital  canal  it  gives  off  the  anterior 
dental  artery,  which  descends  through  the  corresponding  canal  and 
its  divisions  to  supply  the  front  teeth  and  the  maxillnry  antrum. 

The  superior  palatine  artery'  descends  through  the  posterior 
palatine  canal  in  company  with  the  large  palatine  nerve  to  the  hard 
palate,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  including  the  mucous  membrane  with 

'  A.  mylo.h.voideB.  »  a.  teraporsles  profundw. 

•  A.  pterygoideie.  '  A.  imwaeterica.  »  A.  buccinstoiift  or  bupcftlis. 

•  A.  dentalU  gup.  ;  a.  maxillaris  or  nlveolaris  sup. ;  a.  gupramaiillaris. 
'  A.  infraorbitali*. 

'  Descending  palatine  artery;  a.  palalina  superior  or  desceDdens;  a.  oterviro. 
paiatlna.  -        f     JK 
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tho  gum  and  the  palatine  glands.  In  Ua  couree  it  gives  branchee 
through  the  smaller  palatine  eanab  to  the  soft  palate  and  tonsil, 
where  thej~  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  inferior  palatine  artery 

The  vidian  artery,'  a  small  vessel,  travei-ses  the  corresponding 
canal,  in  company  with  the  nerve,  to  the  top  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
eustachian  tube. 

The  pterygo-palatine  artery,'  another  little  vessel,  passes  through 
the  corresponding  ctinal  to  the  upper  back  part  of  the  nasal  fossa,  the 
top  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  sphenoidal  sinus. 

The  nasal  artery,'  the  termination  of  the  internal  n\a.\illarj-, 
passes  through  the  spbeno-pa latino  foramen  into  the  naital  fossa,  and 
divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these  the  external*  is  distributed  to 
the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  fossa,  including  the  turbinals  and  the  eth- 
moidal and  maxillar}-  sinuses.  The  internal  branch '  crosses  to  the 
nasal  septum,  on  which  it  descends  obliquely  forward  supplying  it 
with  branches,  and  ends  by  passing  through  the  naso-pahitine  canal  to 
anastomose  with  the  superior  palatine  artery. 

THE  SUBCLAVIAN   ARTERY. 

The  subclavian  artery*  is  mainly  destined  to  supply  the  upper 
limb,  but  also  supplies  part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  part  of 
the  neck  and  wall  of  the  thorax.  Its  origin,  course,  and  mode  of  ter- 
mination are  dcMcritied  on  page  482.  Its  branches  are  many,  and 
commonly  come  off  in  a  group  immediately  before  the  artery  passes 
between  the  scaleni  muscles,  and  usually  none  are  given  off  af  or  near 
its  commencement,  or  after  it  emerges  from  between  the  muwles  over 
the  first  rib. 

Four  or  five  principal  branches  emanate  from  the  subclavian  artery  : 
the  vertebral  artery,  the  thyroid  axis,  and  the  internal  mammary, 
superior  intercostal,  and  deep  cervical  arterica. 

The  vertebral  artery,'  the  largest  and  most  important  branch  of 
the  Bubc'Iavian,  comcw  off  ftom  the  ujiper  back  part  of  this  vessel,  and 
passes  a  little  backward  and  outward  to  enter  the  foramen  of  the 
costo-transvcrse  proeesH  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  Thence  aseend- 
ing  through  the  corresponding  foramina  above,  in  that  of  the  axis  it 
turns  outward,  and  then  upward  through  that  of  the  atlas,  winds 
backward  and  inward  in  the  groove  behind  the  prearticular  process  of 
the  latter,  and  once  more  ascends,  perforates  the  dura,  and  enters  the 
1  through  the  occipital  foramen.     Finally  it  proceeds  forward 

'  A.  Vidiann  or  ptervi^idea. 

'  A.  pleryRo-ps'atina ;  a.  pharynceB  auprema  or  dpscendens. 

'  A.  naaalU  poBtmor ;  fpheno-palstitiP  artery ;  a.  spheno-pelntinR. 

•  A.  nasalis  ptwterior  pxtema  or  ktcrnlie. 
'  A,  sppti  nftrium  poslprior. 

•  A.  aubelavia;  a.  brachiihcephnlica.  '  A.  vertebralis. 
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and  upward,  turning  from  the  side  to  the  fVont  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  converges  to  join  its  fellow  at  the  lower  border  of  the  ponB. 
to  form  the  basilar  artery.  In  fVontof  its  commencement  is  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  and  also  the  vertebral  vein,  which  accompanies  it 
through  the  eosto-transverae  pi-ocesses  of  the  vertebraj  and  encloses  it 
in  a  plexus.  On  the  left  aide  the  thoracic  duct  arches  iu  front  of  it 
from  within  outwardly.  The  cervical  nerves,  as  they  issue  from  the 
intervertebral  foramina,  pass  behind  the  artery,  but  the  first  one  passes 
beneath  it  in  the  groove  of  the  atlas. 

Occasionally  the  vertebral  artery,  especially  that  of  the  left  side, 
arises  directly  from  the  aorta.  Sometimes  one  artery  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  other,  usually  the  left.  Within  the  cranium,  where  the 
arteries  converge,  they  are  sometimes  curved  towards  the  same  side. 

The  vertebral  artery,  in  its  course  through  the  neck,  gives  off  sev- 
eral small  muBCutar  and  spinal  branches,  the  former  distributed  to 
the  contiguous  muscles  and  anastomosing  with  the  ascending  and  deep 
cervical  and  occipital  arteries,  and  the  latter  passing  through  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina,  to  be  distributed  to  the  spinal  canal  and  its  contents. 
Within  the  cranium,  besides  small  branches  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
it  gives  off  the  posterior  meningeal,  posterior  and  anterior  spinal,  and 
posterior  inferior  cerebellar  arteries. 

The  posterior  meningeal  artery,'  a  small  branch,  is  given  from 
the  vertebral  as  this  pierces  the  dura,  and  is  distributed  to  this  mem- 
brane in  the  cerebellar  fossa. 

The  posterior  spinal  artery,'  a  small,  floxuose  vessel,  descends  on 
the  medulla  oblongata,  in  the  pia,  to  the  back  of  the  spinal  cord,  along 
which  it  continues  to  the  lower  end,  inosculating  in  its  course  with  the 
lateral  spinal  arteries,  which  ascend  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  to 
the  cord. 

The  anterior  spinal  artery,'  larger  than  the  former,  is  given  from 
the  vertebral  near  its  termination,  descends,  converging  in  front  of  the 
medulbi  oblongata,  and  near  the  occipital  foramen  unites  with  its  fellow 
in  a  common  trunk.  This  descends  in  a  tortuous  manner  in  fh>nt  and 
along  the  middle  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  terminal  flium  to  the  end 
of  the  spinal  canal,  in  its  course  inosculating  with  the  lateral  spinal 
arteries. 

The  posterior  and  anterior  spinal  arteries  pursue  their  course,  inos- 
culate with  the  lateral  spinal  arteries,  and  together  form  a  plexus  in 
the  pia  of  the  cord  before  they  are  distributed  directly  to  the  cord 
itself 

The  posterior  inferior  cerebellar  artery,'  the  largest  branch  of 
the  vertebral,  but  sometimes  arising  from  the  basilar  artery,  turns  out- 
ward and  backward  at  the  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  fourth 

'  A.  meninges  pott.  ■  A.  spinslia  post. 

'  A.  spinalis  snt.  ■  A.  cereb«11i  inf.  post,  or  uiagna. 
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The  superior  cerebellar  artery '  arises  near  the  termination  of 
the  basilar,  and  turns  outward  and  backward  in  the  groove  between 
the  pons  and  the  cerebral  crue  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
over  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  posterior  cerebral  artery,'  formed  on  each  side  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  basilar  artery,  curves  outward  and  backward  around  the 
cerebral  cms,  parallel  with  the  superior  cerebellar  artery,  and  proceeds 
on  the  under  part  behind  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  to  the  temporo- 
sphenoidal  and  occipital  lobes,  to  which  it  is  mainly  distributed.  At 
its  comniencemeDt  it  gives  off  some  small  branches  to  the  posterior 
perforated  space.  As  it  turns  backward  it  U  joined  in  fh>nt  by  the 
posterior  communicating  artery,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
internal  carotid  artery.  In  it«  subsequent  course,  passing  near  the 
posterior  border  of  the  callosum,  it  gives  one  or  two  small  branches, 
the  posterior  choroid  arteries,  to  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral 
ventricle. 

The  thyroid  axis'  is  a  short,  variable  trunk,  about  the  fourth 
of  an  inch  long,  arising  from  the  subclavian  artery  at  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  and  dividing  into  branches, — the 
inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  and  transverse  cervical  arteries,  or 
in  place  of  the  latter  the  superficial  cervical  artery,  usually  one  of 
its  branches.  It  may  arise  together  with  any  other  branch  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  or  any  of  its  branches  may  arise  separately  from 
the  latter. 

The  inferior  thyroid  artery*  ascends  fVom  the  thyroid  axis  in 
front  of  the  vertebral  artery,  and  turns  inwardly  behind  the  sheath  of 
the  great  cervical  vessels  and  the  sympathetic  nerve  to  the  thyroid 
gland,  in  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  superior  thy- 
roid arteiy  and  those  of  the  opposite  side.  As  it  turns  inward  behind 
the  sheath  of  the  cervical  vessels  it  gives  off  the  ascending  cervical 
branch,*  passing  up  along  the  origin  of  the  anterior  scalenus  and 
greater  pre-rectus  muscles,  supplying  them  with  branches,  and  giving 
off  several  spinal  branches,  which  enter  the  adjacent  intervertebral 
foramina.  Other  branches  from  the  inferior  thyroid  supply  the  anterior 
scalenus  and  infrahyoid  muscles,  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus,  and  the  latynx  and  trachea. 

The  suprascapular  artery*  springs  fWim  the  thyroid  axis,  and 
mns  outwardly  and  deeply  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  behind  the 
clavicle,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  over  which  it  descends  into 
the  supraspinous  fossa,  and  thence  bock  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  into 


'  A.  cerebelli  sup.  •  A.  cerebri  port,  or  profunda. 

'  Arterift  thjreo-cerricftliB.  '  A,  tbyroidea  inf. 

'  A.  cerricalis  adicendena ;  a  donalis  iuprema. 

■  A.  suprMcapularia ;  a.  KcapuUris  superior;  a.  traiUTena  scapula;  transvene 
•capular  or  troiuvene  humeral  artery. 
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the  infVaepinous  fossa,  where  it  terminatea  by  anastomosing  with  the 
dorsal  and  posterior  scapular  arteries.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  sca- 
leni  muscles  and  brachial  plexus  of  oerres,  or  sometimes  passes  through 
the  latter,  and  gives  branches  to  the  sterno-maHtoid,  subclavian,  and 
other  contiguous  muscles.  Approaching  the  scapula  it  fs  joined  by  the 
suprascapular  nerve,  which  passes  through  the  coracoid  foramen,  while 
the  artery  usually  passes  over  it.  It  also  gives  oft  a  supra- acromial 
branch,  which  perforates  the  insertion  of  the  trapezius  muscle,  and  is 
distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  acromion,  anastomosing  with  the 
acromial  thoracic  artery.  In  the  supraspinous  fossa  it  distributes 
branches  beneath  the  supraapioatua  muscle,  and  supplies  the  latter, 
the  scapula,  and  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  suprascapular  artery  sometimes  arises  separately  from  the 
subclavian  in  any  lower  position,  and  sometimes  fVom  the  axillary 
artery  or  from  it8  subscapular  branch.  It  is  sometimes  very  small, 
when  it  may  bo  compensated  by  a  branch  of  the  posterior  scapular 
art«ry. 

The  transverse  cervical  artery '  springs  fVom  the  thyroid  axis, 
and  proceeds  in  a  tortuous  course  outward  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  a  short  distance  above  the  clavicle 
and  the  preceding  vessel.  Crossing  over  the  scaleni  muscles  and  the 
brachial  plexus  of  nerves,  behind  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  to  the 
edge  of  the  trapezius,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  superficial  cer- 
vical and  posterior  scapular  arteries.  Sometimes  it  is  very  small,  and 
is  compensated  by  a  considerable  branch  arising  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  subclavian  artery  and  passing  outward  to  near  the  edge  of  the 
trapezius,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these,  one  corre- 
sponds with  the  greater  portion  of  the  superficial  cervical  arterj-,  and 
the  other  is  the  posterior  scapular  artery. 

The  superficial  cervical  artery '  ascends  beneath  the  trapezius, 
and  distributes  branches  to  this,  the  scapular  elevator,  and  splenius 
muscles,  and  to  the  skin,  platysma,  and  contiguous  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  neck. 

The  posterior  scapular  artery,'  larger  than  the  preceding,  passes 
backward  within  the  position  of  the  scapular  elevator  to  the  upper 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and  then  descends  within  the  position  of  the 
rhomboid  muscles  to  the  lower  angle  of  the  bone.  It  anastomoses 
with  the  branches  of  the  supra-  and  subscapular  arteries,  and  supplies 
branches  to  the  trapezius,  aupraspinatus,  scapular  elevator,  rhomboid, 
serrati,  and  latissimus  muscles.  It  sometimes  arises  fVom  the  sub- 
clavian directly,  or  from  the  axillary  artery,  in  which  case  usually  the 
transverse  cervical  artery  is  small,  and  continues  as  the  superficial 
cervical  artery. 


'  A.  transverea  colli :  a.  eervico-Bcapularii 
»  A.  scapularis  pusU  ;  a.  dorsalis  scapul«  i 
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The  mammary  artery'  springs  fhiin  the  subclavian  below  the 
thjroid  axis,  inclineB  forward  and  inward,  and  descends  behind  the 
coatal  cartilages,  about  half  an  inch  trom  the  lateral  border  of  the 
sternum,  to  the  sixth  intercostal  space,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
musculo-phrenic  and  superior  epigastric  artery.  At  first  crossiug  the 
innominate  vein,  with  the  phrenic  nerve  descending  to  its  inner  side, 
it  lies  on  the  pleura,  and  subsequently  in  its  descent  is  placed  between 
the  costal  cartilages  and  the  internal  intercostal  muscles  iu  front  and 
the  sternal  triangular  muscle  behind.  Its  numerous  branches  are  as 
follows : 

The  mediastinal  arteries'  Small  branches  to  the  thymus,  lym- 
phatic glands,  and  pericardium,  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

The  phrenic  artery,'  a  slender  vessel  accompanying  the  phrenic 
nerve  to  the  diaphragm.  Id  its  descent  it  gives  twigs  to  the  pericardium 
and  pleura. 

The  sternal  branches  to  the  sternum  and  sternal  triangular  muscle. 

The  perforating  arteries,  which  pierce  the  intercostal  muscles 
near  the  sternum,  to  be  distributed  to  the  contiguous  portion  of  the 
greater  pectoral  muscle,  the  mammary  gland,  and  the  skin.  In  the  fe- 
male, during  lactation,  those  which  go  to  the  mammary  gland  become 
much  enlarged. 

The  anterior  intercostal  arteries,'  a  pair,  or  one  dividing  into  a 
pair,  for  each  of  the  upper  six  intercostal  spaces,  in  which  they  run 
outwardly  along  the  costal  cartilages.  First  passing  between  the 
pleura  and  the  internal  intercostal  muscle,  and  then  between  the  latter 
and  the  external  intercostal  muscle,  they  anastomose  with  the  aortic 
intercostal  arteries.  They  supply  the  contiguous  portions  of  the 
intercostal  and  pectoral  muscles  and  the  skin. 

The  musculo-phrenic  artery,'  the  outer  terminal  branch  of  the 
mammary,  runs  downward  and  outward  behind  the  asternal  costal  car- 
tilages to  the  last  intercostal  space  along  the  attachment  of  the  dia- 
phragm. It  gives  branches  backward  to  the  latter,  and  f>irnishes  the 
anterior  intercostal  arteries  to  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  in  which 
they  are  distributed  in  the  manner  of  the  upper  ones. 

The  superior  epigastric  artery,*  the  remaining  terminal  branch 
of  the  mammary,  descends  between  the  sternal  and  costal  portions  of 
the  diaphragm  into  the  sheath  of  the  abdominal  rectus  muscle.  Con- 
tinning  downward  behind  the  latter,  it  enters  the  muscle,  to  which  it  is 
mainly  distributed,  and  anastomoses  freely  with  the  epigastric  artery 
from  the  external  iliac.  It  supplies  branches  to  the  broad  abdominal 
muscles  and  their  tendons,  to  the  integument,  and  to  the  diaphragm. 

1  Internnl  mammary  srlery ;  a.  niammikna  or  thoracica  interna. 
'  A.  mediaiti Dales  anteriores,  thymicse,  etc. 

'Superior  phrenic  srteiy;  a.  pbrenicn  sup.;  a.  pericardiaco-phrenica ;  comeg 
oervi  phrenici. 

'  A.  intercoatalei  ant.  >  A.  musculo-phrenica.  *  A.  epigaatrica  sup. 
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The  superior  intercostal  artery'  sprin|^  trom  the  back  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  curves  upward,  backward,  and  outward,  and  da- 
ecendB  id  front  of  the  neck  of  the  first  rib.  After  giving  off  a  branch 
to  the  first  intercostal  space  it  descends  in  front  of  the  second  rib,  to  be 
distributed  in  the  second  intercostal  space.  The  branches  to  the  inter- 
costal spaces  correspond  with  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries,  and  have 
the  same  manner  of  distribution.  The  branch  to  the  second  space 
is  frequently  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  first  of  the  hitter,  and  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  it. 

The  deep  cervical  artery'  arises  from  the  subclavian,  close  to  the 
former,  or  frequently  in  common  with  it,'  passes  backward  over  the 
neck  of  the  first  rib,  and  ascends  the  back  of  the  neck  between  the 
complexuB  and  semispinalis  muscles.  It  is  distributed  to  the  latter 
and  other  contiguous  muscles,  gives  off  a  spinal  branch  or  two,  and 
anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  vertebral  and  occipital  arteries. 

Surgical  relation  of  the  subclavian  artery.  In  this  relation 
the  vessel  is  described  in  three  portions:  the  first,  extending  from  the 
origin  of  the  artery  to  the  inner  border  of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle ; 
the  second,  that  portion  placed  behind  the  latter;  and  the  third,  that 
extending  from  the  outer  border  of  the  muscle  to  the  outer  border  of 
the  first  rib.  The  branches  of  the  artery  come  off,  for  the  most  part, 
froTD  the  first  portion,  close  to  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  and  partly 
behind  the  latter  from  the  second  portion.  The  first  portion  of  the  left 
subclavian  artery  arising  from  the  aorta  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  right  artery  arising  ftem  the  innominate,  but  fVom  the  point  where 
the  left  artery  turns  outward  the  two  vessels  are  alike  in  all  respects. 
The  first  portion  of  the  artery,  from  its  comparative  depth  and  other 
circumstances,  is  diflQcult  of  access.  The  third  portion,  comparatii'ely 
superficial  and  usually  free  from  branches,  is  most  favorably  situated 
for  the  application  of  a  ligature.  After  this  operation  the  circulation 
of  the  upper  limb  is  restored  through  anastomosis  of  the  suprascapular, 
posterior  scapular,  and  subscapular  arteries,  and  also  through  the  inter- 
cofitals  and  thoracic  branches  of  the  axillary  artery. 

THE  AXILLABT  ARTERY. 
The  axillary  artery '  is  the  continuation  of  the  subclavian  through 
the  axilla,  after  passing  which  the  vessel  becomes  the  brachial  arterj'. 
Emerging  from  beneath  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  fVom  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  subclavian  muscle,  it  lies  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  shoulder-joint  and  upper  extremity  of  the  humerus,  extending  from 
the  outer  border  of  the  first  rib  to  the  outer  border  of  the  axilla.  Its 
direction  varies  with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  upper  limb,  curving 
outward  and  downward  in  the  usual  pendent  condition  of  the  latter, 

■  A.  iotercostalia  suprems. 
'  A.  coato-cervicalifl. 
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aod  passing  directly  outward  when  the  limb  is  horizontally  extended. 
In  BucceBBion  it  rests  on  the  first  intercostal  space  and  great  serratus 
moBcle,  then  the  subscapular  muscle,  and  finally  the  tendons  of  the 
latiesimus  and  greater  teres  mus- 
cles.    It  is  at  first  covered  by  the  ^"'-  ^'■ 
subclavian  and  then  by  the  pec- 
toral muBclea.    The  axillary  vein 
lies  to  its  inner  aide.    The  brachial 
plexus  of  nerves  is  fii^t  situated 
above  and   partly  behind   it,  at 
the  middle  surrounds  it,  and  di- 
verges below. 

The  branches  of  the  axillary 
artery,  very  variable  in  number, 
origin,  and  size,  commonly  con- 
sist of  three  thoracic  arteries,' 
the  subscapular  artery,  and  two 
circumflex  arteries. 

The  superior  thoracic  ar- 
tery,* uBually  a  small  branch, 
comes  from  near  the  commence- 


3.  Buperlor  thoracic :  t,  Hcromlal 
thonclc ;  4,  InftiiJor  tbonclc :  b,  subacapular ;  A. 
Ulterior  circumflex:  7,  poclerior  circumflex;  B, 
bncblftl  itBrj ;  8,  gupeclor  prorandk  utery. 


ment  of  the  axillary  sod  <l(»csmi»      J"  "  "' ""-."f/  "™'  ■  »°'"T  "T 
^  the  pectonU  uid  deltoid  muacles  remored.   1. 

forward    between    the    pectoral     uiiiarr  i  ...     - 

muscles,  to  which  it  is  distributed, 
giving  also  branches  to  the  con- 
tiguous portion  of  the  great  ser- 
ratus muscle,  the  mammary  gland,  and  the  skin. 

The  acromial  thoracic  artery,*  succeeding  the  former,  is  directed 
outwardly  between  the  pectoral  muscles,  to  which,  the  subclavian  mus- 
cle, and  the  contiguous  portions  of  the  great  serratus  and  deltoid  mus- 
cles, it  is  distributed.  A  slender  branch  descends  in  the  groove,  occu- 
pied by  the  cephalic  vein,  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles,  to 
which  and  the  adjacent  skin  it  is  distributed.  The  acromial  branch 
ascends  outwardly  beneath  the  origin  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  supplying 
the  shoulder-joint  and  perforating  the  former  to  ramify  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  acromion  and  anastomose  with  the  acromial  branch  of  the 
suprascapular  artery. 

The  inferior  thoracic  artery*  descends  at  the  side  of  the  chest 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  small  pectoral  muscle  and  on  the  great 
serratus  muscle,  to  which  and  the  greater  pectoral  muscle  it  is  dis- 
tributed. It  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  contiguous  intercostal 
arteries  and  of  the  subscapular  artery. 


■  A.  tboracioe  eiternK. 

*  A.  tboracica  acromialU  o 

*  Long  thoracic  artorx ;  a 


'  A.  tboracica  suprema,  prima, 
bumeraria. 
tboracica   ioftrior,   longa,  or  major; 
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The  inferior  thoracic  artery  sometimee  comes  off  in  common 
the  acromial  thoracic.  SometimeB  it  ie  very  amall  or  in  absent,  < 
it  may  bo  aiibatituted  by  a  branch  of  the  subBcapular  arter^'. 

A  branch'  or  several  smaller  ones  fVom  the  axillary  arter 
fh>m  one  or  Boveral  of  the  above-named  thoracic  arteriota,  suppl 
axillai-y  lymphatic  glandH.  Not  untVequently,  alao,  one  or  two 
rate  muscular  branches  from  the  axillary  artery  go  to  the  pec 
muHclcs. 

The  subscapular  artery/  the  largest  branch  of  the  axillar}-.  i 
near  the  lower  border  of  the  subscapular  muecle,  on  which  it  dest 
in  a  flexuose  manner  and  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  thes< 
smaller  or  descending  branch,'  continuing  in  the  course  of  the  t 
towards  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula,  proceeds  downward  bet 
the  great  serratus  and  latissimus  muscles,  to  which  and  the  sub 
ular  and  teres  muscles  it  is  distributed.  The  larger  dorsal  brai 
derived  about  an  inch  fVom  the  origin  of  the  trunk,  turns  back 
around  the  outer  border  of  the  scapula,  between  the  greater  teret 
the  eubscapuiar  muscle,  and  enters  the  infraspinous  fossa,  in  wh 
ramiQes  and  anastomoses  with  the  suprascapular  and  posterior  sea 
artericH.  It  furnishes  branches  to  the  subscapular  and  teres  mu 
the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  the  infVaspinatus  muscles. 

The  anterior  circumflex  artery,'  a  small  branch,  arisos  jast  I; 
the  former,  and  passes  tbrward  between  the  common  head  ol 
biceps  and  coraeo-brachialis  muscles  and  the  humerus  to  the  hie 
groove,  where  it  divides  into  a  branch  ascending  the  latter  U 
shoulder-joint,  and  another  continuing  outward  to  anastomose  wit 
succeeding  artery. 

The  posterior  circumflex  artery,'  second  in  sIm  to  the  sub 
ular  arterj-,  arises  below  this  and  passes  backward  between  the 
muscles.  Winding  around  the  humerus,  between  this  and  the  ti 
muscle,  it  breaks  up  into  branches  distributed  to  the  deltoid  ra 
It  also  gives  branches  to  the  triceps  muscle  and  the  skin,  and  at 
moHcs  with  the  anterior  circumflex,  acromial  thoracic,  and  suj 
profunda  arteries. 

THE   BRACHIAL   ARTERY. 

The  brachial  artery,'  the  continuation  of  the  axillary,  ex 
along  the  inner  part  of  the  arm  fVom  the  outer  border  of  the  i 
to  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  where  it  terminates  by  dividing  int< 
radial  and  ulnar  arteries.     In  the  usual  position  of  the  upper 


'  Axillary  or  alnr  tbor«cip  artery ;  n,  thoracica  axillarji  or  alarii. 

'  A,  911  bHCHpul aril  or  intVaf^cHpiilsria ;  a,  Kapularis  inferior 

'  Ramus  deecendenB,  Ihorecics  lonfca,  or  thomcicadowalii. 

•  A.  dnnalis  sonpuln ;  a.  circumfleia  scaputn. 

'  A.  circumfleia  anterior.  •  A.  c.  poiMrii 

'  A.  brachialia ;  a,  faumerarin. 
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in  the  descent  of  the  vessel  it  gradually  iocUnes  from  the  inner  aide 

forward  to  the  contra!  depression  in  iVont  of  the  elbow.     In  its  course 

it  lies  in  the  groove  along  the  inner  border  of  the  coraco-brachialie  and 

biceps  miiBcles,  resting  above  on  the  triceps  and  below  on  the  brachi- 

alis   muscle,   and   covered    by  the 

faucite  and  skin.     Approaching  its  "' 

termination,  it  sinks  in  the  inter\-al 

between   the    terete  pronator  and 

long  supinator  muscles,  covered  by 

the  offset  of  the  biceps  t«ndon  to 

the  fascia  of  the  forearm. 

The  two  brachial  veins  and  the 
median  nerve  accompany  the  bra- 
chial artery,  included  in  the  same 
aheatb.  The  veins  lie  at  the  inner 
and  outer  sides  of  the  artery,  united 
here  and  there  by  branches  crossing 
the  latter.  The  norve  at  first  lies 
to  the  outer  aide  of  the  artery,  in 
its  descent  gradually  crosses  the 
vessel,  and  then  lies  to  the  inner 
side.  The  basilic  vein  lies  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  sepa- 
rated from  it  below  by  the  deep 
fascia.  The  musculo-spiral  nerve 
is  behind  the  artery  for  a  short 
distance  above.  The  ulnar  nerve 
lies  at  the  inner  side  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  arm,  when  it  gradually 
diverges  to  the  internal  condyle ; 
and  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve 
runs  in  iVont  and  at  the  inner  side 
to  near  the  same  position,  when  it 
pierces  the  fascia  to  become  subcu- 
taneous. The  median  basilic  vein 
crosses  the  artery  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  separated  by  the  offset  fVom  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  fascia 
of  the  forearm. 

In  the  extended  position  of  the  upper  limb  horizontally  outward 
from  the  body,  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  depression 
in  front  of  the  elbow  indicates  the  continued  course  of  the  axillaiy  and 
brachial  artery. 

Variations  of  the  brachial  artery.  Rarely  it  divides  in  its 
course,  and  the  two  vessels  again  reunite  approaching  the  elbow.  Oc- 
casionally, a  long  slender  vessel  arises  from  the  brachial  or  from  the 
axillary,  and  descends  superficially  to  join  one  of  the  arteries  of  the 


View  of 

tery;  portions  of  the  pecw™!  and  deltoid 
niUMles  remored,  1,  ailUary  artery ;  X  b[». 
chl&l  aiteTT:  3,  luperior  thoracic  Hilery;  4, 
acromial  thoracic :  5,  Inferior  thoracic:  6,  aub- 
MspuUr;  7,  anterior  clrcumflei;  9.  posterior 
clrcumflei:  B,  auperlor  profunda,  the  flnt 
branch  of  Ibo  brachial  artery ;  10,  Inferior  pro- 
funda; 11,  ana«tomollca:  12,  radial;  13.  ulnar; 
14,  Intennseous  \  Mi.  n 
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forearm,  usually  tbe  radial  artery.  Beeidee  the  variations  in  the  origin 
of  the  brancheB  arising  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  art«ry  above  indi- 
cated, varlatioDB  in  the  origin  of  the  terminal  branches  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  radial  or  ulnar  arteiy,  or  the  interosseous  artery 
normally  a  branch  of  the  Utter,  may  arise  at  any  position  of  the 
brachial  or  may  come  from  the  axillary  artery.  Either  arises  more 
frequently  from  the  upper  part  of  tbe  brachial  than  (Vom  the  middle 
or  lower  part.  In  this  condition  there  appear  to  be  a  pair  of  brachial 
arteries,  as  the  two  vessels  commonly  lie  close  together,  and  usually 
the  additional  vessel  ie  the  more  superficial.  The  radial  artery  is  most 
frequently  the  abnormal  vessel,  and  the  interosseous  artery  most  rarely. 
When  the  radial  artery  is  the  abnormal  one,  it  usually  runs  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  larger  brachial  artery  to  the  front  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  crosses  over  or  occasionally  under  the  latter  vessel  to  its 
ordinary  position  at  the  outer  part  of  the  forearm.  When  the  ulnar 
artery  is  the  abnormal  one,  as  it  descends  the  arm  at  the  lower  part  it 
diverges  from  the  brachial  towards  the  inner  part  of  the  elbow,  and 
passes  over  the  origin  of  the  flexors  of  the  forearm,  beneath  but  some- 
times above  the  fascia,  to  the  inner  side.  The  abnormal  iut«roseeous 
artery  ueually  descends  behind  the  brachial  to  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
where  it  dips  between  the  muscles  to  pursue  its  usual  course. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  variable  small  branches  to  the  contiguous 
muscles  and  integument,  the  brachial  artery  gives  off  the  following- 
named  branches : 

The  superior  profunda  artery,'  the  largest  branch,  springe  from 
behind  the  brachial  artery  below  the  border  of  the  latissimus  muscle, 
and  descends  outwardly  in  the  groove  at  the  back  of  the  humerus  in 
company  with  the  museulo-spiral  nerve,  covered  by  the  triceps  muscle. 
It  distributes  branches  to  the  heads  of  the  latter,  and  at  tbe  outer 
part  of  the  humerus,  below  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  divides 
into  two  terminal  branches.  Of  these  the  smaller  continues  in  company 
with  the  musculo-sptral  nerve,  and  descends  in  the  interval  of  tbe 
brachialis  and  long  supinator  muscles,  to  which  it  gives  branches,  and 
anastomoses  with  tbe  radial  recurrent  artery.  The  other  and  deeper 
branch  descends  behind  the  external  intermuscular  septum  and  epi- 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  inter- 
osseous recurrent  artery,  and  across  the  back  of  the  bone  with  the 
inferior  profunda  and  anastomotica. 

The  inferior  profunda  artery,'  a  very  variable  and  usually  much 
smaller  branch  than  the  preceding,  arises  from  near  the  middle  of  the 
brachial  artery,  and  descends  in  company  with  the  ulnar  nerve  behind 
the  intermuscular  septum  on  the  triceps  muscle  to  the  inner  epicondyle. 

>  A.  profunda  superior;  a.  p.   humeri;   a.   brachialis  proflinda;  a.  collatenii* 
'  A.  p.  inferior ;  a.  coUateralis  ulaaris  superior  or  prima. 
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It  gives  branches  to  the  triceps  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  anas- 
tomotica  artery  in  IVont  and  with  the  superior-  profunda  and  poeterior 
ioterosseooB  reoorreat  arteries  across  the  back  of  the  humerus. 

The  medullary  nutritious  artery,'  a  small  vessel,  comes  from  the 
brachial,  or  fVom  one  of  its  muscular  branches  or  the  inferior  profunda, 
and  traverses  the  medullary  nutritious  canal  of  the  humerus  to  the 
interior  marrow. 

The  anastomotica  artery,*  a  constant  but  small  bmnch,  arises 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  descends  on  the  brachi- 
alis  muscle  to  the  internal  epicondyle,  where  it  anastomoses  in  IVont 
with  the  inferior  prothnda  and  anterior  ulnar  recurrent  arteries,  and 
behind  with  the  superior  profunda  and  posterior  interosseous  recur- 
rent arteries.  It  gives  branches  to  the  brachialls  and  terete  pronator 
muscles  and  to  the  elbow-joint. 

The  superior  profunda  artery  sometimes  arises  directly  from  the 
axillary,  and  sometimes  it  is  derived  from  a  common  trunk,  together 
with  the  subscapular  and  circumflex  arteries.  The  inferior  proflmda 
not  unfVequently  arises  from  the  superior  proAinda ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  anastomotica  &equently  springs  fh>m  the  former. 

RADIAL  ABTEBT. 
The  radial  artery,'  somewhat  smaller  than  the  ulnar,  appears 
more  like  the  continuation  of  the  brachial  artery,  from  its  pursuing 
the  same  direction,  in  a  line  from  the  central  depression  in  front  of 
the  elbow  to  the  front  of  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  More 
superficial  than  the  ulnar  artery,  it  occupies  the  outer  side  of  the 
fr^^nt  of  the  forearm,  in  a  straight  line  parallel  with  the  radius  to  the 
wrist,  where  it  turns  back  around  the  outer  part  of  the  carpus,  and 
descends  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  first  interosseous  space.  Here  it 
penetrates  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  curves  inward  to  join  the 
deep  commnoicating  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery,  and  thus  form  the 
deep  palmar  arch.*  In  its  course  in  front  of  the  forearm,  with  its 
pair  of  companion  veins,  it  rests  in  succession  on  the  short  supinator, 
the  insertion  of  the  terete  pronator,  the  radial  origin  of  the  superficial 
digital  flexor,  the  long  poUical  flexor,  the  quadrate  pronator,  and  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius.  To  its  outer^ide  is  the  long  supinator, 
the  inner  edge  of  which  covers  it  above,  while  it  is  covered  below  by 
the  fasciie  and  akin  only.  To  its  inner  side  are  the  terete  pronator 
and  long  palmar  muscles.  Along  the  middle  of  its  course  outwardly 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  radial  nerve.  Below  the  styloid  process  of 
the  radius  the  artery  passes  backward  around  the  carpus,  beneath  the 
extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and,  reaching  the  first  interosseous 

'  A.  QutritiB  humeri. 

'  A.  anutomotica ;  B.  collateraliB  interna;  a.  c.  ulnarie  inferior  orsecunda. 

'  A.  ndialii.  *  Arcus  palmaris  pro(\induB ;  a.  volariB  prof. 
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space,  penetrotee  between  the  heads  of  the  interoBseous  muBcle  to 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  deep  palmar  arch  rests  on  the  metacarpal 
bones  and  interosseous  muscles,  beneath  the 
flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers ;  it  is  situated 
nearer  the  carpus  than  the  superficial  arch, 
and  ie  also  of  more  uniform  diameter. 

The  branches  of  the  radial  artery  and  its 
continuation  the  deep  palmar  arch,  in  addition 
to  small  and  variable  muscular  and  cutane- 
ous branches  to  the  contiguous  muscles  and 
skin,  are  as  described  below. 

The  radial  recurrent  artery,'  of  variable 
eiee,  arises  near  the  origin  of  the  radial  artery, 
and  is  directed  outward  and  upward  between 
the  long  supinator  and  bracbialis  muscles,  to 
which  it  gives  branches,  and  anastomoses  with 
the  superior  profunda  artery.  It  also  gives 
branches  outward  and  downward  to  the  long 
supinator  and  radio-carpal  extensors,  and  be- 
neath them  anastomoses  with  the  interosseous 
recurrent  artery. 

The  radial  recurrent  artery  is  sometimes 
much  enlarged,  and  not  unfrequently  is  repre- 
sented by  several  branches.  It  is  sometimes 
derived  fh)m  the  brachial,  especially  when  the 
radial  artery  rises  high  up  fVom  the  latter,  or 
less  commonly  it  comes  from  the  ulnar,  or 
rarely  from  the  interosseous  arterJ^ 

The  anterior  carpal  artery,'  a  little 
branch  from  the  radial  below  the  quadrate 
pronator,  proceeds  inward  beneath  the  fiexor 
tendons  to  the  front  of  the  carpus,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  a  similar  branch  of  the 
ulnar  artery  to  form  the  anterior  carpal 
arch.'  The  arch  also  anastomoses  with  the 
communicating  branch  of  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous artery  of  the  forearm  and  with  the 
recurrent  branches  of  the  deep  palmar  arch, 
and  forms  a  fine  net-work  of  vcBsels  supplying  the  contiguous  articu- 
lations. 

The  volar  artery,*  usually  a  small  branch,  arises  from  the  radial 


the  tliuidb; 

digltBl   artcriea; 
bnnchei. 


<  A.  radial  is 

'  A.  carpea  anter 

*  Ramus  volaris ; 


)r ;  a.  rndio-carpalis  ant. ;  a,  carpea  volaris  ;  a.  transvetM  carpi 

'  Retc  carpeum  aaterius  or  volare. 
auperScial  volar  artery  ;  a.  superScialis  vo1»  ;  a.  radio-palmaril. 
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near  where  this  turns  to  the  back  of  the  wrist,  aod  descends  subcuta- 
neously  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  to  the  muscles  and  skin  of  which  it 
distributes  branches,  and 

in  the  palm  of  the  hand  Pw-  286. 

anastomoses  with  the  ter-  ^ 

mination  of  the  uhiar  ar- 
tery to  form  the  super- 
ficial  palmar  arch.' 

The  volar  artery  may 
be  distributed  to  the  ball 
of  the  thumb  alone,  and 
take  no  part  in  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch.  Some- 
times it  rises  much 
higher,  and  may  be 
much  enlarged,  so  as  to 
appear  like  one  of  the 
terminal  divisions  of  the 
radial  artery,  in  which 
case  it  usually  supplies 
the  digital  arteries  to 
the  thumb  and  contigu- 
ous side  of  the  index 
finger,  and  does  not  con- 
tribute to  form  the  super- 
ficial palmar  arch. 

The  posterior  carpal  artery,'  a  small  branch,  arises  from  the  radial, 
beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb,  and  proceeds  to  the  car- 
pus, where  it  aoastomoBes  with  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  ulnar 
artery  to  form  the  posterior  carpal  arch.  This  also  anastomoses 
above  with  the  termination  of  the  anterior  interosseous  artery  of  the 
forearm,  supplies  the  contiguous  articulations,  and  gives  off  below  two 
dorsal  metacarpal  arteries,'  the  second  and  third  of  the  series  of 
these  vessels.  Joined  each  at  their  commencement  by  a  short  com- 
municating branch*  from  the  deep  palmar  arch,  they  descend  on 
the  inner  two  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  to  the  cleft  of  the  fingers, 
where  they  divide  each  into  a  pair  of  dorsal  digital  branches.  These 
run  along  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers,  to 
the  first  phalangeal  articulation,  and  anastomose  with  branches  of  the 
adjacent  palmar  digital  arteries. 

'  Arcue  ptlmaris  superflcUlie. 

*  A.  carpea  poiterior  or  doreali 
carpal  arl«ry. 

*  A.  metacarpfe  doraalea 
Mwou*  arteries. 

*  Ramus  interoMea  perforans ;  perforating  artery. 


BE  hand;   PALKAK  BtJRIfiCE,     1,  nwUll   IT- 

leir:  2,  ulnar;  S.  communicaUng  branch  wllh  Ihe  deep 
palmar  Krch:  l.iuperilclal  palmorarcb:  ft.  Tolarftrtery:  6. 
diBlUl  aiteries  of  the  tbuinb:  7.  ndUl  digital  uterrof  the 
lodei  linger  1  B,  digital  artery  to  the  Utile  finger;  B,  coMmon 
dlgllal  art«riei ;  ID,  digitals  to  the  flngen. 


carpi  dorsalU;  posterior  radio, 
dorenle^ ;  strcond  and  third  dorsal  inter 
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Succeeding  the  posterior  carpal  artery,  but  often  arieing  in  common 
with  it,  is  the  first  dorsal  metacarpal  artery,'  TChicfa  proceeds  on 
the  second  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  and  ends  in  a  pair  of  dorsal 
digital  branches  to  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  middle  and  index  finger. 
It  ia  connected  with  the  deep  palmar  arch  by  a  communicating 
branch,'  and  also  before  division  through  another  communicating 
branch'  with  the  contiguous  digital  artery.  Occasionally  the  other 
dorsal  metacarpal  arteries  in  Uke  manner  communicate  with  the 
adjacent  digitals. 

Sometimes  the  first  dorsal  metacarpal  artery  is  much  larger  than 
usual,  and  f^imisbes  the  palmar  digital  branches  of  the  middle  and 
index  fingers. 

Following  these  vesBels  are  the  dorsal  digital  branches  *  of  the 
thumb,  arising  separately  or  together  tVom  the  radial  artery,  near  the 
base  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  along  the  back  of  which  they  run  on  each 
side  of  the  last  phalanx.  Succeeding  these,  or  arising  together  with 
them,  is  a  dorsal  digital  branch,'  running  along  the  radial  side  of 
the  index  finger  to  the  first  phalangeal  articulation. 

Commonly,  ae  the  radial  artery  enters  the  palm  of  the  hand,  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  it  gives  off  the 
palmar  digital  arteries  to  the  thumb  and  adjacent  side  of  the  index 
finger. 

The  digital  artery*  of  the  thumb  descends  in  &ont  of  the  first 
dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  between  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb 
and  the  muscles  covering  it,  to  the  interval  of  the  short  pollical  flexor, 
and  divides  under  the  tendon  of  the  long  pollical  flexor  into  two 
branches,  which  run  along  the  sides  of  the  thumb. 

The  digital  artery '  of  the  index  finger  arises  &om  the  radial,  close 
to  the  former,  or  in  common  with  it,  proceeds  between  the  first  dorsal 
interosseous  and  pollical  adductor  muscles,  and  continues  along  the 
radial  side  of  the  index  finger.  Frequently  it  arises  in  common  with 
the  inner  branch  of  the  digital  artery  of  the  thumb. 

Occasionally  the  digital  arterj-  of  the  thumb  arises  from  the  radial 
before  it  enters  the  palm  of  the  hand,  in  which  case  it  descends  behind 
the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  to  the  interval  of  the  thumb  and 
index  finger,  where  it  may  end  in  the  two  branches  to  the  thumb,  or, 
in  addition,  give  off  the  contiguous  digital  artery  of  the  index  finger. 

Sometimes  the  radial  artery  appears  to  divide  at  the  back  of  the 
wrist  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  outer  passes  in  the  usual  manner 
between  the  heads  of  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  to  the  palm 

•  First  dorsal  interosseoua  arWry.  '  Firat  perforating  lutoiy. 
'  Inferior  perToratinB  Briery. 

'  Dorsal  arteries  of  the  thumb ;  a.  dorsales  pollicis. 
'  Domtl  artery  of  the  indei  fln^or  ;  a,  doraalis  indicU. 

•  Principal  or  lai^  artery ;  a.  pollicis  princeps  or  magna. 

>  Radial  hranch ;  a.  radislie  indicia  -  a.  Tolarii  indicia  radialii. 
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of  the  hand,  and  terminst«B  in  the  digitaUi  of  the  thumb  and  oontiguouB 
side  of  the  index  finger,  while  the  other  branch  pursues  the  usual  course 
of  the  first  perforating  a^'tery,  and  continues  as  the  deep  palmar  arch. 

The  recurrent  branches  of  the  latter,  four  or  five  little  arteries, 
ascend  from  the  deep  palmar  arch,  and  anastomoae  with  the  anterior 
carpal  arch. 

The  communicating  arteries,'  usually  three,  pass  irom  the  deep 
palmar  arch  backward  through  the  upper  extremity  of  the  inner  three 
interosseous  spaces,  to  join  the  dorsal  metacarpal  arteries. 

The  palmar  metacarpal  arteries,*  usually  three,  from  the  deep 
palmar  arch,  descend  on  the  interosseous  muscles  of  the  inner  three 
spaces,  which  they  supply,  and  at  the  clen«  of  the  fingers  anastomose 
with  the  digital  arteries.  Sometimes  they  are  unusually  enlarged,  and 
in  a  measure  substitute  the  digital  art«rie8  of  the  superficial  palmar 
arch,  which  are  then  proportionately  small. 

ULNAR  ARTBRT. 

The  ulnar  artery,'  the  larger  of  the  two  terminal  branches  of  the 
brachial  artery,  runs  inward  and  downward  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
front  of  the  forearm  and  wrist  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  ends 
in  the  superficial  palmar  arch.  Prom  its  commencement  it  passes  in- 
ward and  downward,  resting  on  the  insertion  of  the  braobialis  muscle, 
under  cover  of  the  muscles  arising  from  the  inner  epicondyle  of  the 
humerus,  and  then  descends  the  forearm,  resting  on  the  deep  digital 
flexor,  with  the  nlno^arpal  flexor  to  the  inner  side,  and  the  superficial 
digital  flexor  covering  it.  Near  the  wrist  it  rests  on  the  quadrate  pro- 
nator, with  the  tendons  of  the  digital  flexors  to  the  radial  side,  and  the 
tendon  of  the  ulno-carpal  flexor  to  the  inner  side,  covered  by  the  fascia 
and  skin.  At  the  wrist  it  passes  over  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
guarded  inwardly  by  the  pisiform  bone,  and  covered  by  the  superflcial 
palmar  muscle.  Entering  the  palm  of  the  hand,  it  arches  outwardly, 
and  anastomoses  with  the  volar  branch  of  the  radial  artery  to  form  the 
superficial  palmar  arch,  which  rests  on  the  flexor  tendons,  just  below 
the  annular  ligament,  covered  by  the  palmar  fascia.  The  ulnar  artery 
is  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  veins,  and  in  the  lower  tv^o-thirds  of  its 
course  by  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  at  the  wrist  intervenes  between  the 
vessels  and  the  pisiform  bone.  Near  its  commencement  the  artery  is 
crossed  by  the  median  nerve,  separated  from  it  by  a  slip  of  the  terete 
pronator  muscle. 

The  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery  including  the  superficial  palmar 
arch,  besides  a  variable  number  of  small  muscular  branches  to  the 

'  Perforating  arUriw;  a.  perforantea;  r.  in(«roMen  perforanten;  auperior  per- 
forating bnincbM. 

*  A.  metacarpeK  or  inMroasete  volares ;  palmar  Jnterosseoiu  artetiea. 

*  A.  ulnaris  or  cubitalii. 
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dyle.  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  superior  profunda  and  the  ulnar 
and  radial  recurrent  arteries. 

Sometimes  the  interoaseous  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  brachial,  and 
rai-ely  of  the  radial.  When  the  ulnar  artery  arises  above  its  usual 
position  from  the  brachial,  this  then  divides  into  the  radial  and  inter- 
oeseouB  arteries.  The  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous  art«ries  may 
arise  separately  from  the  ulnar  artery.  Occasionally  the  anterior  inter- 
osseous artery  is  of  larger  size,  and  through  its  enlarged  median  or  an- 
terior communicating  branch  may  join  the  superficial  arch,  and  in  a 
measure  substitute  the  ulnar  or  radial  artery  in  the  supply  of  the  hand. 
Sometimes  in  this  enlarged  condition  it  gives  off  a  transverse  branch, 
which  joins  the  radial,  or  more  rarely  the  ulnar  artery. 

The  posterior  carpal  artery,'  variable  in  size  and  exact  position, 
arises  fVom  the  ulnar  artery  above  the  wrist,  and  winds  around  the  ulna 
under  the  tendon  of  the 

ulno-carpal     flexor,    and  Fio.  267. 

proceeds  beneath  the  ex-  i 

tensor  tendons  to  the 
back  of  the  carpus,  where 
it  anastomoses  with  the 
posterior  carpal  branch 
of  the  radial  artery  to 
form  the  posterior  carpal 
arch.  From  the  same 
artery,  or  sometimes  di- 
rectly fVom  the  ulnar, 
a  small  dorsal  digital 
branch'  runs  along  the 
inner  border  behind  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  and 
first  phalanx  of  the  little 
finger.  The  posterior 
carpal  arch  anastomoses 
with  terminal  branches 
of  the  antprior  intfirossn  '*''■  ^'  "'"*'■  *■  """"''■''=■"''8  '>™'":'i  »"•>  l^e  deep 
OI  me  anterior  mterosse-  p,hn.r  .rob;  4.nii)erflcl«lp»liiitt«rch:  s,  voIw.mcit:  «. 
ous  arter}-,  and  gives  off      dlglial  ■rterln  of  the  thumb:  T,  radial  digital  uter;  of  the 

below  two  dorsal  meta-     ''l^"  "TL"  ^  11*!1?L'?'^  1*^'  "**'"  '"'*"■  *■  """"""^ 

dlgdal  uteriea ;  10,  digitals  to  ifae  Sngen. 
carpal  artenes,'  which 

are  joined  by  two  short  communicating  branches,'  proceeding  from 
the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  dorsal  metacarpal  arteries  then  descend 
on  the  inner  two  dorsal  interosseous  muscles  to  the  clefts  of  the 
corresponding  fingers,  and  divide  each  into  a  pair  of  dorsal  digital 

'  A.  carpea  dorsalia ;  ft.  dotsali^ ;  post,  ulno-carpal  artery. 

■  Metacarpal  branch  ;  a.  digitalis  dorsalis. 

*  Second  and  third  doraal  interosseous  arteries.  *  Perforating  arteries. 
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branches,  which  run  along  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  first  phft- 
tanges  to  the  first  phalangeal  articulation,  where  they  anastomose  with 
branches  of  the  palmar  digital  arteries. 

Near  the  pisiform  bone  a  little  branch,  or  two,  the  anterior  carpal 
artery,'  proceeds  from  the  ulnar  artery  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  to 
the  front  of  the  carpus,  and  anastomoses  with  a  simihir  branch  of  the 
radial  artery. 

The  deep  communicating  artery'  comes  from  the  ulnar  artery 
below  the  pisiform  bone,  and  dips  between  the  abductor  and  short 
flexor  of  the  little  finger  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it  joins  the 
termination  of  the  radial  artery  to  form  the  deep  palmar  arch.  It 
distributes  branches  to  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger. 

The  digital  arteries,*  usually  four  from  the  superficial  palmar 
arch,  diverge  in  the  intervals  of  the  flexor  tendons,  resting  on  the 
lumbrical  muscles  and  digital  nerves.  The  innermost  digital  artery 
proceeds  to  the  inner  side  of  the  palm,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
the  little  finger.  The  other  digitals  reaching  the  ends  of  the  interos- 
seous spaces  are  there  joined  by  the  palmar  metacarpal  arteries  from 
the  doop  palmar  arch,  and  then  divide  each  Into  two  digital  branches, 
which,  with  their  companion  veins  and  the  digital  nerves,  run  along 
the  adjacent  aides  of  the  fingers  to  their  tips.  In  all  the  fingers,  in- 
cluding the  thumb,  the  digital  arteries  pursue  the  same  course,  have 
the  same  relations,  and  the  same  distribution.  In  their  course  they 
anastomose  with  the  dorsal  digital  branches,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  phalanx  they  converge  and  unite  in  an  arch  from  which 
numerous  branches  are  <listribut«d  to  the  tip  of  the  finger,  while  many 
others  proceed  to  the  matrix  of  the  nail. 

THE  DESCENDING  THORACIC  AOKTA. 
The  descending  thoracic  aorta*  extends  from  the  arch  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra  on  the  left,  gradually  in- 
clining inward  to  the  front  of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra,  where  it 
passes  through  an  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  subsequently  to  continue 
as  the  abdominal  aorta.  It  lies  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  covered 
in  front  by  the  pericardium  and  the  pleura  of  the  root  of  the  left  lung. 
To  its  right  above  is  the  tesophagus,  which  gradually  obtains  a  position 
in  front  below,  and  then  to  the  left  at  its  termination.  The  thoracic 
duet  and  azygos  vein  are  also  situated  to  the  right.  In  its  course  It 
gives  off  numerous  but  small  branches,  so  that  its  diameter  is  nearly 
uniform. 

'  Anterior  uloo-carptti  artery. 

*  Deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  artery ;  ramui  communicuu  profUndtu. 
'  A.  digitalea  communes  or  volares. 

*  A,  thoracica  deaccndens ;  tt.  tbomcica. 
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BRANCHES  OP  THE  DBSCEHDING  THORACIC  AORTA. 

These  consist  of  small  vessels, 
the  bronchial,  cesophagoal,  and  mo-  ^"'-  288- 

diastinal  arteries;  and  larger  ones 
to  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  the  in- 
tercostal arteries. 

The  bronchial  arteries,'  very 
Tariable  in  number  and  mode  of 
origin,  commonly  consist  of  one  for 
each  side,  though  frequently  there 
are  three,  of  which  usually  one  is 
to  the  right  and  the  others  are  to 
the  left ;  and  they  may  arise  sepa- 
rately or  together.  The  right  bron- 
chial artery  arises  from  the  aorta 
or  •from  the  first  aortic  intercostal 
artery,  and  proceeds  along  the  back 
of  the  right  bronchus  to  the  root 
of  the  lung.  The  left  bronchial 
artery  also  arises  fh>m  the  aorta 
directly  or  in  common  with  the 
right,  and  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  left  lung.  When 
there  is  a  second  left  bronchial  ar- 
tery it  usually  arises  lower  and  sep- 
arately from  the  aorta.  Entering 
the  lungs,  the  bronchial  arteries 
ramify  in  company  with  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  to  the  tissues  of  which 
they  are  chiefly  distributed.  Be- 
fore entering  the  lungs  they  give 
branches  to  the  bronchial  lymphatic  ^*v'iln: 
glands,  the  ixsophagus,  the  pericar- 
dium, and  the  pleura. 

The  (esophageal  arteries,*  also     ^^<'-- 1^.  phrenic  arteries 
variable,  commonly  con.i.t  ofthree     SC™"^' "™S'.'iSrS; 

or  four  little  branches,  which  arise      ■uprarenil  unerlo;  20,  renal  arWHes;  120, 

ftom  the  fore  part  of  the  .ort.  .nd     T^Ti'i^SI.' SiSll'lZ^^^l^ 

proceed    to    be     distributed    to    the      &neriea^  »,  middle  mem  aHerr.    a.  aortic 

fflSOpbaeUS  orificeorihe<llaplinigni:t,anleulallonoflhe 

"     °     '  head  of  iheribB;  e,  anleriorecalcuemuacle. 

The  mediastinal  arteries'  are 

the  smallest  branches  from  the  aorta,  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  peri- 


WBTA.  l,Krcliortbeaorui:2,tboracio 
S,  alxlomiDal  aorta;  4,  Innomlaau 
artery ;  5.  right  comioon  carotid ;  G,  right  inil>- 
lelt  comman  carotid ;  B.  left  aub- 
bropchlal  artery,  a  small  branch 
:  10, oaaphagcal  arteries-,  ll.lnler- 
coatalarterleaortheHghtalde;  ll.onheleft 
icaiis;15, 


'  A.  bronchialea  or  branchicEe.  '  A,  (Esophageie. 

*  A,  mediaatinftlea  pott^riores,  a.  pericardlaci,  and  a.  phrenic^  superiores. 
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cardium,  and  pleura,  the  wall  of  the  aorta  itself,  and  the  crura  of  the 
diaphragm. 

The  intercostal  arferies,'  of  which  thoro  arc  nine  pairs,  arise 
from  the  back  of  the  aorta  directed  a  little  upward  and  ontward  on 
the  centra  of  the  vertobrje,  and  then  run  outward  in  the  lower  nine 
intercostal  spaces,  the  upper  two  of  these  being  supplied  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  superior  intercoHtal  branch  of  the  subclavian  artery. 
From  the  position  of  the  aorta  on  the  left  of  the  spine  the  right  inter- 
coBtals  are  longer  than  the  left,  and  cross  in  front  of  the  vertebrte  be- 
hind the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  azygos  vein.  On  both  sides 
the  intercostal  arteries  in  their  course  are  crossed  by  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  and  are  covered  by  the  pleura.  In  the  intercostal  spaces  they 
ascend  obliquely  to  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  above  near  the  angle, 
resting  on  the  external  intercostal  muscle  covered  by  the  pleura,  and 
divide  into  two  branches,  which  continue  forward  between  the  external 
and  internal  intercostal  muscles.  The  superior  branch,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  main  trunk,  runs  along  the  subcostal  groove,  while  the 
inferior  branch  descends  and  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  lib 
below;  both  branches  terminating  by  anastomosis  with  the  anterior 
intercostal  branches  of  the  mammary  and  musculo-phrenic  arteries. 
Each  aortic  intercostal  artery,  besides  the  companion  vein,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  corresponding  nerve,  which  is  placed  below  the  artery, 
while  the  vein  is  above  it. 

The  first  aortic  intercostal  artery  anastomoses  with  the  superior 
intercostal  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  the  lower  two  intercostal 
arteries  run  into  the  abdominal  wall  and  anastomose  with  the  epi- 
gastric artery. 

The  intercostal  arteries  in  their  course  distribute  branches  to  the 
intercostal  muscles  and  others  contiguous  to  them,  to  the  pleura,  to  the 
skin,  and  the  mammary  gland,  and  anastomose  with  thoracic  branches 
of  the  axillary  artery.  From  each  intercostal  artery,  before  turning 
outward  in  the  intercostal  space,  a  dorsal  branch*  runs  backward 
between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  to  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  and  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these  the  internal 
branch  passes  towards  the  spinous  processes  between  the  multifidus 
and  eomispinalis,  to  which  and  other  contiguous  muscles  and  the  skin 
it  is  distributed.  The  external  branch  passes  between  the  longissi- 
mus  and  i  Ho  cost  alls,  to  which  and  other  muscles  and  the  skin  it  is 
likewise  distributed. 

From  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  intercostal  arteries  emanates  a 
spinal  branch,'  which  enters  the  adjacent  intervertebral  foramen  to 
be  distributed  to  the  spinal  canal  and  cord. 

Besides  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  branches  given  off 

'  A.  intereostales  aortica  ot  inknoKi.  '  Ramus  doisalls  orpoateiior. 

'  K.  spinalU  or  vortebralis. 
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within  the  cranium  by  the  vertebral  arteries,  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
membrancH,  together  with  the  spinal  canal,  are  supplied  with  spinal 
branches,  along  the  vertebral  column,  derived  fVom  the  neigbboring 
arteries  of  the  different  regions ;  in  the  neck  iVom  the  vertebral  and 
the  ascending  and  deep  cervical  arteries,  in  the  thorax  from  the  dorsal 
branches  of  the  intercostal  arteries,  in  the  loin  fVoro  the  dorsal  branches 
of  the  lumbar  and  ilio-lumbar  arteries,  and  in  the  pelvis  from  the  laU 
eral  sacral  &rl«ries.  These  spinal  branches  have  the  same  mode  of 
distribution,  and  generally  each  consists  of  a  short  stem,  which  divides 
into  two  or  three  branches,  the  entovertebral,  meningeal,  and  lateral 
spinal. 

The  entovertebral  branch'  is  distributed  to  the  parietes  of  the 
spinal  canal,  the  vertebrte,  and  ligaments,  and  anastomoses  with  the 
corresponding  branches  above,  below,  and  laterally,  forming  together, 
around  the  canal,  a  plexus  of  fine  vessels. 

The  meningeal  branch,'  the  smallest  and  usually  arising  with 
the  former,  is  distributed  to  the  dural  sheath  of  the  cord  and  the 
surrounding  areolar  and  adipose  tissue. 

The  lateral  spinal  branch,'  arising  separately  or  with  one  of  the 
preceding  branches,  enters  the  dural  sheath  of  the  cord  on  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  ascends  with  them  to  the  pia  of  the  spinal 
cord,  in  which  it  is  distributed.  Like  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  the 
lateral  spinal  ai-teries  become  successively  longer,  and  on  the  cauda 
equina  tbey  appear  as  slender,  thread-like  vessels  ascending  vertically 
on  the  nerves  of  the  latter.  In  the  pia  of  the  cord  they  inosculate, 
in  front  and  behind  the  latter,  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal 
branches  of  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  incessantly  reinforce  them  in 
their  course. 


THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 
The  abdominal  aorta*  is  situated  in  the  abdomen  on  the  centra 
of  the  lumbar  vertebne  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  extending  from 
the  thoracic  aorta  at  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm  in  front  of  the 
last  thoracic  vertebra  to  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the  fourth  lum- 
bar vertebra,  where  it  forks  into  the  common  iliac  arteries.  It  is 
covered  in  front  by  the  pancreas,  duodenum,  and  root  of  the  mesentery, 
and  to  its  right  is  the  inferior  cava,  with  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm 
intervening  above.  It  gives  off  many  branches,  of  which  the  largest 
arise  near  together  at  the  commencement,  after  which  the  vessel  ex- 
hibits a  marked  reduction  in  diameter. 

'  RamuB  vertcbralia.  *  B.  meningeus, 

*  R.  apinalis  Istenllt.  '  A.  abdominaUs. 
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BRANCHES  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA. 

Of  the  braachee  of  the  abdominal  aorta  three  are  single  resBels 
arisiog  from  its  fore  part,  the  cceliac,  and  the  superior  aod  inferior  mes- 
enteric arteries,  distributed  to  the  stomach,  ioteetines,  Hver,  pancreas, 
and  spleen  j  others  in  pairs  are  the  suprarenal,  renal,  and  epormatic 
or  ovarian  arteries,  to  the  suprarenal  bodies,  kidneys,  and  teeticlee  or 
ovaries,  and  the  phrenic  and  lumbar  arteries,  to  the  diaphragm  and 
lateral  walls  of  the  abdomen.  A  single  terminal  branch,  the  middle 
sacral  artery,'  is  a  small  vessel  which  springs  IVom  behind  the  aorta 
immediately  above  the  bifurcation  into  the  common  iliac  arteries.  It 
descends  in  front  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  along  the  middle 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  to  the  end.  Id  its  couroe  it  gives  off  small 
lateral  branches,  which  anastomose  with  the  Iat«ral  sacral  arteries  and 
others  which  proceed  to  the  rectum,  where  they  anastomose  with  the 
hemorrhoidal  arteries. 

The  middle  sacral  artery  is  actually  the  continuation  of  the  aorta, 
and  in  all  vertebrate  animals  is  proportioned  in  volume  to  the  degree 
of  development  of  the  tail.  In  fishes,  snakes,  and  cetaceans  the  aorta 
gradually  tapers  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  with  no  appearance  of  division 
into  iliac  arteries.  In  animals  with  hind  limbs  the  iliacs  are  developed 
proportionately  to  their  size,  and  if  the  limbs  are  large  and  the  tail 
small  or  rudimental,  as  in  man  and  the  higher  apes,  the  iliacs  appear 
as  the  bii\ircatiou  of  the  aorta,  with  the  rudimental  remainder  as  a 
middle  sacral  artery. 

The  cGBliac  artery,  or  axis,*  is  a  short  trunk,  commonly  not  over 
half  an  inch  long,  arising  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  opposite  the  last 
thoracic  vertebra,  directed  forward  and  dividing  into  three  divergent 
branches,  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and  splenic  arteries.  It  is  immediately 
above  the  pancreas,  and  has  the  semilunar  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  on  each  side.  It  is  sometimes  longer  than  usual,  in  which 
case  commonly  one  of  the  branches  has  a  separate  origin. 

The  gastric  artery,'  ordinarily  the  smallest  branch  of  the  coetiac 
axis,  ascends  to  the  left  to  reach  the  right  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  whence  it  turns  to  the  right  along  the  small  curvature,  in  the 
small  omentum,  and  inosculates  with  the  pyloric  branch  of  the  hepatic 
arterj-.  It  gives  off  cesophageal  branches,*  which  are  distributed 
to  the  (esophagus,  and  anastomose  with  those  from  the  aorta :  and  in 
its  Airther  course  is  distributed  in  branches  to  the  fundus,  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  stomach,  whore  they  anastomose  with  those 
from  the  arterial  arch  along  the  greater  curvature.    The  gastric  artei^- 

•  A.  eacrelis ;  ft.  sacni  mcdin  or  Bnterior. 

'A.cmliac*;  a.  opisto-gaslriiM ;  tripod  uf  Haller ;  tripiu  Hallerj. 
»  Coronary   artery  j  a.   gnstrica  or  coronaria,  a.  g.  major,  superior,  or  elnistia 
iriculi.  '  Rami  <Bsophagei  inferiorei. 
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sometimoB  arises  directly  from  the  aorta.  Occasionally  it  gives  a 
branch  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is  sometimes  lar^  enough 
to  replace  the  usual  braoch  from  the  hepatic  artery. 


DuTRTBUTTON  OF  THECIELIAC  ABTKST'.  1,  liver  tumedupwud,  »iid  ihowliig  111  lower  svirfiuie; 
2,  transverse  flnuTe:  B,  gall-bl&dder;  4, Blamocb;  5,  ceaoplugiu ;  6.7,  S,  duodenum;  9,  puicieu: 
10,  •pleen;  ll.aorU;  12,  crallao  ftrtery ;  18,  gastric  artery;  14,  bepallc  artery ;  16,  pyloric  arterj ; 
M.  gislT<>.duodeiial  anery:  IT.  righl  gastro-eplplolc  artery;  IS,  pancreatlco.diiodenal  artery; 
19,  hepaUc  artery  dividing  Into  ths  right  and  left  branches  Tor  the  liver :  20,  splenic  artery ; 
lU  course  Indicated  behind  the  Momacb  by  dotted  lines;  21,  left  gastroepiploic  artery ;  £2.  pan- 
creatic branch ;  S3,  gastric  branchea ;  24,  niperlor  mesenlsrlo  artery,  emerging  from  between  the 
pancreaa  and  the  daodennm. 

The  hepatic  artery'  in  the  infant  is  the  krgest  branch  of  the 
creliac  axis,  but  is  the  secotxl  in  size  at  maturity.  Directed  transversely 
to  the  right,  it-passea  over  the  pancreas  to  the  pylorus,  and  divides  into 
the  gnstro-doocleDal  and  hepatic  branches,  nearly  equal  in  size.  The 
gastro- duodenal  branch*  descends  behind  the  pylorus  between  the 
duodenum  and  head  of  the  pancreas,  gives  off  the  superior  pancre- 
atico-duodenal  artery,'  and  then  eoDtinues  as  the  right  gastro-epip- 
loic  artery.  The  former  is  a  small  branch  which  descends  between 
the  head  of  the  pancreaa  and  the  duodenum,  supplying  them  both,  and 
anastomosing  with  the  inferior  pancreatico- duodenal  branch  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery.  The  right  gastro-epiploic  artery*  runs 
trom  right  to  left  in  the  great  omentum  along  the  greater  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  and  joins  the  left  gastro-epiploic  artery,  with  which  it 
forms  a  continuous  arch.  It  distributes  branches  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  walls  of  the  stomach,  where  they  anastomose  with  the 
branches  of  the  gastric  artery,  and  also  sends  long,  slender  branches 

'  A.  hepaticB.  '  Ramus  gsstro-duodenalis.  '  A.  pancreatico-diiodeaalis. 

'  A.  gaitTo.epiploic>  deztra ;  a.  coronsria  ventriculi ;  a.  gastrica  deitra  inferior. 
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downward  to  the  onientum.  The  hepatic  branch'  of  the  hepatic 
artery  is  directed  forward  in  the  small  omentum,  in  which  it  asceods 
in  tVont  of  the  foramen  of  Wlnslow,  and  divides  into  the  right  and  left 
hepatic  hrancheB.  In  its  course  it  lies  in  fVont  of  the  portal  vein,  with 
the  common  bile-duct  to  its  right.  It  gives  off  a  small  pyloric  branch,* 
which  supplies  the  pylorus,  and  turning  to  the  left  anastomoses  with 
the  termination  of  the  gastric  artery.  Sometimes  it  is  unusually  large, 
and  replaces  the  latter.  Occasionally  it  arises  from  the  gastro-duodenal 
artery. 

The  right  hepatic  artery  *  gives  off  the  cystic  artery,'  which  is 
directed  forward,  and  extends  from  the  neck  to  the  fundus  of  the  gall- 
bladder, dividing  into  two  main  branches,  of  which  one  is  distributed 
in  the  upper  wall,  and  the  other  in  the  lower  wall.  The  terminal 
branches  enter  the  right  side  of  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  and 
are  distributed  to  the  right  lobe  and  ite  accessory  quadrate  lobe. 

The  left  hepatic  artery,'  smaller  than  the  former,  enters  the  left 
side  of  the  transverse  fissure,  and  is  distributed  to  the  left  lobe  and 
caudate  lobe  of  the  liver. 

The  trunk  of  the  hepatic  artery  occasionally  arises  separately  from 
the  aorta,  or  together  with  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  The  two 
chief  terminal  branches  may  arise  from  the  coeliac  axis  or  fVom  the 
aorta,  or,  more  frequently,  the  right  one  coroes  from  the  former  and 
the  left  one  fVom  the  latter. 

The  splenic  artery,'  at  maturity  the  krgest  branch  of  the  cceliac 
axis,  proceeds  transversely,  in  a  more  or  less  tortuous  course,  to  the 
left  and  backward,  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas  to  the  hilus 
of  the  spleen.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  fhtm  three  to  six  pancreatic 
branches,'  which  are  distributed  to  the  pancreas.  On  the  left  it 
gives  off  the  left  gastro-epiploic  artery,'  which  proceeds  in  the 
great  omentum  to  the  rig^t,  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
to  join  the  right  gastro-epiploic  branch,  in  like  manner  with  which  it 
is  distributed. 

The  terminal  or  splenic  branches'  of  the  splenic  artery,  four  or 
five,  and  subdividing  into  more,  diverge  and  enter  the  hilus  of  the 
spleen,  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

The  short  gastric  branches,"  usually  four  or  five,  come  from  the 
splenic  artery  and  its  terminal  branches,  and  proceed  to  the  fUndus 
of  the  stomach,  to  which  they  are  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the 
gastric  and  left  gastro-epiploic  arteries. 


'  RamuB  hepaticun.  '  R.  pyloricus. 

'  A.  hepatiea  deitra.  *  A.  cy*tli-a. 

'  A.  hepatica  ginifitni.  *  A.  eplenica ;  a.  lienalls. 

'  A.  pancreatici. 

>  A,  gBEtro-epiploica  sinistra ;  a.  coronaria  ventriculi ;  a.  gastrica  BJnUtn  inferior. 

■  Rami  splenici  or  lienales.  "  A.  gastric*  breve* ;  va«a  brevia. 
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The  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  smaller  than  the  coeltac  axis, 
just  beneath  which  it  arises  from  the  aorta,  and  curves  forward  and 
downward  behind  the  pan- 
creas and  over  the  duode- 
num to  the  root  of  the 
mesentery,  in  which  it  de- 
scends with  a  curvature 
towards  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  and  terminates  by 
joining  its  own  ileo-colic 
brauch.  Its  branches  are 
as  follows : 

The  inferior  pancre- 
atico-duodenal  artery, 
a  small  branch  fVom  the 
superior  mesenteric  at  the 
lower  border  of  the  pan- 
creas, to  which  and  the 
duodenum  it  is  distributed, 
anastomosing  with  the 
superior  branch,  derived 
from  the  gastro-duodenal 
arterj-. 

The  intestinal  branch- 
es,  commonly  a  dozen  or    „,,„„  „„„.„.  ,„„.  ,,  ,.„„„,  i„„i„.  ,, 
more,  spring  in  close  sue-      fleo-collc  uteiT:  Vrlghtcollc:  S-mlddlecollcarteir',  e, 
■    _     a_  .L        I    A       -      Inferior  HDcruticD.duoden&l  Hrtery,    a,  umall  InleaUne 

cession  from  the  left  or  t„„^,„^e,eft;  t,i^inte.ti,,e7..P^=rea* 
convex  side  of  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric,  and  proceed  downward  and  forward  in  the  mesentery, 
to  eupply  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  They  run  parallel  with  one  another, 
and  after  some  distance  divide  each  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
contiguous  ones  unite  in  loops.  From  the  first  series  of  these  loops  a 
greater  number  of  branches  proceed,  divide,  and  unite  to  form  a  second 
series  of  smaller  and  more  numerous  loops.  In  the  same  manner  is 
formed  a  third  series  of  the  smallest  and  most  numerous  loops,  and 
from  these  proceed  a  multitude  of  nearly  uniform  branches  to  the  in- 
testine, to  the  right  and  left  of  which  they  are  distributed,  ft-eely  anas- 
tomosing with  one  another.  In  the  mesentery  numerous  fine  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  lymphatic  glands  and  other  contiguous  stmctures. 

From  the  right  side  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  there  usually 
proceed  two  or  three  branches,  named  successively  from  below  upward 
the  ileo-colic,  right  colic,  and  middle  colic  arteries. 

The  ileo-colic  artery  arises  from  near  the  middle  of  the  superior 
mesenteric,  descends  obliquely  beneath  the  peritoneum  towards  the 
cecum,  and  divides  into  two  widely-diverging  branches.  Of  these  the 
lower  one  joins  the  termination  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  forming 
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with  it  a  lai^ge  loop,  while  the  other  ascends  and  inosculates  with  the 
middle  colic  artery,  forming  another  loop.  From  the  loops  proceed 
many  branches,  the  longer  of  which,  by  division  and  union  of  the  con- 
tiguous branches,  form  a  series  of  smaller,  irregular  loops,  from  which 
branches  proceed,  all  being  finally  distributed  to  the  termination  of  the 
ileum,  the  ce^cum  with  its  vermiform  appendix,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ascending  colon. 

The  right  colic  artery  arises  above  the  former,  or  in  common  with 
it,  proceeds  to  the  right  beneath  the  peritoneum,  and  divides  into  two 
widely-divergent  branches,  of  which  the  lower  one  joins  the  contiguous 
branch  of  the  ileo-eolic  artery,  and  the  other  one  ascends  and  joins  the 
middle  colic  artery,  forming  with  it  one  of  the  largest  loops.  The  ter- 
minal branches  form  here  and  there  a  few  secondary  loops  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  are  distributed  to  the  ascending  colon. 

The  middle  colic  artery  arises  on  the  right  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  superior  mesenteric,  runs  forward  and  downward  in  the  transversa 
mesocolon,  and  divides  in  two  widely -diverging  branches,  of  which  the 
right  one  inosculates  with  the  right  colic  artery,  and  the  lefl  one  joins 
the  left  colic  branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery,  forming  with  it 
the  largest  of  the  mesenteric  loops.  Branches  from  the  two  principal 
ones  produce  a  second  and  third  series  of  loops  in  the  usual  manner,  fh>m 
which  the  terminal  branches  proceed  to  supply  the  transverse  colon. 

The  superior  mesenteric  artery  sometimes  arises  in  common  with 
the  cceliac  artery,  and  occasionally  in  two  separate  trunks  fVom  the 
aorta.  The  number  and  arrangement  of  its  branches  are  variable, 
and  sometimes  it  furnishes  branches  to  other  organs.  It  sometimes 
gives  off  the  right  hepatic  artery  to  the  liver.  Occasionally,  with 
unusual  enlargement  of  the  inferior  pancreat  I  co-duodenal  branch,  it 
gives  off  the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery.  The  ileo-colic  artery  is 
not  always  distinct  from  the  termination  of  the  main  artery,  nor  the 
right  colic  from  the  former;  and  sometimes  there  are  two  middle 
colic  arteries. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery,"  much  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, arises  an  inch  or  two  below  it,  from  the  front  of  the  aorta,  and 
descends  in  advance  of  this,  inclining  to  the  left,  gives  off  the  left  colic 
and  sigmoid  artei'ios,  and  continues  downward  as  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal artery. 

The  left  colic  artery'  is  directed  to  the  left  side  behind  the  peri- 
toneum, in  ftt>nt  of  the  kidney,  and  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
the  upper  one  inosculates  with  the  left  branch  of  the  middle  colic  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  while  the  other  one  descends  to  join  the 
sigmoid  artery.  It  forms  a  series  of  large  and  small  loops,  as  in  the 
other  colic  arteries,  from  which  ]>roceed  branches  to  he  distributed  to 
the  descending  colon. 


'  A.  mesenterica  inf.  '  A-  colic*  sinistra  superior. 
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The  sigmoid  artery '  entet^  the  mesocolon  in  the  left  iliac  fossa, 
and  divides  into  two  or  three  or  more  branches,  of  which  the  upper 
and  lower  inosculate  with 

the  left  colic  and  superior  Pio.  271. 

hemorrhoidal  arteries,  and 
in  the  usual  manner  form 
one  or  two  series  of  loops, 
from  which  the  terminal 
branches  proceed,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon.  Sev- 
eral separate  branches  may 
substitute  the  single  sig- 
moid artery-. 

The  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal artery,'  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  inferior 
mesenteric,  descends  to  the 
pelvis,  in  its  course  cross- 
ing the  left  common  iliac 
vessels  and  entering  the 
mesorectum,  and  divides 
into  two  branches,  which 
are  distributed  to  the  sides 
of  the  rectum,  extending  to 
the  lower  part,  where  they  stgniold 
anastomose  with  the  mid- 
dle and  inferior  hemorrhoi- 
dal arteries,  derived  from 
the  internal  iliac  artery. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  artery  may  be  absent,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  branches  from  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  Sometimes  it  gives 
off  the  middle  colic  artery. 

The  suprarenal  arteries '  are  little  vessels  which  arise  from  the 
aorta,  one  on  each  side  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  They  pass 
outwai-dly  over  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  suprarenal  bodies, 
to  which  they  are  distributed,  anastomosing  with  other  branches  from 
the  phrenic  and  renal  arteries.  They  are  sometimes  very  small,  and 
substituted  by  the  latter  branches. 

The  renal  arteries,*  large  vessels,  whether  compared  with  the 
preceding  or  in  proportion  with  the  organs  they  supply,  eome  from 


DUTTRIBUTIOH  OP  THE  INrEI 

EMDl«rlc  iiteir ;  3.  lelt  ix 
upertor  hemorrbotdal  ul 
rlor  metenlerlc  miteri ;  T,  middle  colic  krter 
Ing  with  (be  left  and  rigbt  (B)  colic  arteries:  9.  branche* 
totheaoialt  intenlne:  10,  tea  renal  arteiy.  a,  email  Inua- 
tlie  right  aide ;  A,  large  InteMlne ;  c,  panereM. 


'  A.  sigmoidea ;  a.  col.  ain.  Inferior. 

*  A.  htemorrboidalis  superior  or  interna. 

"  A.  luprarenalee  medin  or  aorticn  i  a.  capeulsrea ;  a.  atrabilaciEe. 

•  A.  renales;  emulgent  arteriet ;  a.  emulgentea. 
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the  Bide«  of  the  aorta,  a  short  distance  below  the  enperior  me§ente 
artery,  the  right  one  usually  being  situated  a  little  lower  than  th«  L 
one.  They  proceed  outward,  with  a  curve  backward  on  the  side^ 
the  spine,  and  divide  each  usually  into  two,  and  then  four  or  t 
branches,  which  enter  the  hilus  and  pass  into  the  sinus  of  the  kidni 
partly  in  front  and  partly  behind  the  pelvis,  subdivide,  and  penetr 
the  substance  of  the  organ.  Prom  the  position  of  the  aorta  on  the  1 
of  the  spine  the  right  artery  is  longer,  and  proceeds  across  the  spine 
hind  the  inferior  cava.  Both  arteries  have  the  accompanying  vein 
front,  with  the  renal  pelvis  and  ureter  behind.  Before  entering  i 
kidney  the  renal  artery  gives  off  one  or  two  little  branches  to  i 
suprarenal  body,  and  others  yet  smaller  to  the  pelvis  and  ureter,  i 
contiguous  lymphatic  glands,  and  investing  tissues. 

The  renal  arteries  exhibit  many  variations,  especially  in  numl: 
there  frequently  being  two  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  occasionally  th 
or  four.  ^Vhen  there  are  two  the  vessels  commonly  pursue  the  us 
course  together,  but  when  there  are  more  the  additional  vessel  if  i 
to  arise  higher  or  lower  and  enter  the  upper  or  lower  extremity  of 
kidney.  An  upper  additional  branch  may  arise  fh>m  the  aorta  or  fr 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery ;  a  lower  branch  fVom  any  part  of 
aorta  below  the  usual  position  or  from  any  of  its  branches. 

The  spermatic  arteries,'  of  the  male,  are  two  long,  slender  ve^ 
which  arise  near  together  from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta  a  ahort 
variable  distance  below  the  renal  arteries.  They  descend  obliquely, 
right  one  across  the  inferior  cava,  each  resting  on  the  psoas  muscle,  i 
crossing  the  ureter  and  the  external  iliac  vessels,  covered  by  the  per 
noum,  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  Here  it  joins  the  vas  defen 
and  as  a  constituent  of  the  spermatic  cord  traverses  the  inguinal  cai 
from  which  it  issues  and  descends  to  the  scrotum,  where,  after  giv 
a  branch  to  the  epididymis,  it  enters  the  back  of  the  testicle,  to  wb 
it  is  distributed.  In  its  course  it  gives  a  delicate  branch  to  the  ure 
and  in  the  spermatic  cord  anastomoses  with  the  cremasteric  and  i 
erential  arteries. 

The  spermatic  artery  sometimes  arises  fWim  the  renal  artery,  et 
cially  on  the  left  side.  Sometimes  it  arises  in  common  with  the  su] 
renal  artery,  and  occasionally  the  right  and  left  art«ries  arise  togetl 

In  the  female  the  ovarian  arteries  correspond  with  the  former,  i 
have  the  same  mode  of  origin  and  course  to  the  entrance  of  the  pel 
whence  they  proceed  in  a  tortuous  manner  in  the  broad  ligaments 
the  uterus  to  the  attached  border  of  the  ovaries,  to  which  they 
mainly  distributed,  a  considerable  branch  running  inward  towards 
uterus  to  anastomose  with  the  uterine  artery.  Small  branches  i 
supply  the  oviduct,  the  broad  and  round  ligaments.  In  pregnancy 
ovarian  arteries  become  much  enlai^ed. 

'  A.  gpernuiticte  intern «. 
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The  phrenic  arteries'  are  two  small  vesaels,  which  usually  arUe 
together  at  the  upper  border  of  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  diaphragm 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  aorta  or  the  root  of  the  coelJac  axis.  They 
diverge  and  ascend  beneath  the  peritoneum  on  the  crura  and  under 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  to  which  they  are  distributed.  Before 
reaching  the  central  tendon  each  gives  off  an  external  branch,  which 
is  directed  outwardly  towards  the  side  of  the  thorax,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  aortic  intercostal  arteries.  The  iatemal  branch  is  directed 
towards  the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  and  anastomoses  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  phrenic  arteries  give  small  branches  to  the  supra- 
renal bodies ;  and  the  left  one  gives  small  branches  to  the  <fiBophagus, 
which  anastomose  with  the  other  contiguous  oeBophageal  arteries. 

The  lumbar  arteries,*  of  which  there  are  usually  five  pairs,  cor- 
respond with  the  intercostal  arteries.  They  arise  from  the  back  of  the 
aorta  and  run  outwardly  on  the  spine,  the  first  pair  across  the  last  tho- 
racic vertebra,  the  others  on  the  upper  four  lumbar  vertebne.  The  right 
ones  pass  beneath  the  inferior  cava,  and  the  upper  ones  on  both  sides 
beneath  the  origin  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm.  Turning  backward 
on  each  side  beneath  the  psoas  muscle  opposite  the  interval  of  the 
transverse  processes,  they  divide  into  an  abdominal  and  a  dorsal  branch. 
The  abdominal  branch  runs  outward,  mostly  behind  the  quadrate 
lumbar  muscle,  and  then  divides  into  branches  which  run  forward  be- 
tween the  abdominal  muscles,  to  which  and  to  the  contiguous  skin  they 
are  distributed,  anastomosing  with  one  another,  and  with  the  epigas- 
trics  in  front,  the  intercostals  above,  and  the  ilio-lumbar  and  circumflex 
arteries  below.  They  also  furnish  branches  to  the  diaphragm,  the  psoas 
and  quadrate  muscles.  The  first  branch  runs  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  last  rib  in  company  with  the  last  thoracic  nerve ;  the  fifth  branch 
runs  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  gives  branches  to  the  iliac  and 
gluteal  muscles.  The  dorsal  branch  passes  backward  between  the 
transverse  processes  to  be  distributed  to  the  muscl&s  and  skin  of  the 
back  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  inter- 
costal arteries.  It  likewise  gives  off  a  spinal  branch,  which  enters  the 
adjacent  intervertebral  foramen,  to  be  distributed  as  already  described. 
See  page  fil6. 

THE  COMMON  ILIAC  ARTERIES. 

The  common  iliac  arteries'  are  forks  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
which  descend  obliquely  at  the  sides  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
towards  the  sacro-iliac  articulation,  above  which  each  divides  into  the 
internal  and  external  iliac  arteries.  The  right  one,  slightly  the  longer, 
crosses  over  the  termination  of  the  inferior  cava,  upon  which  it  rests  in 
contact  below  with  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas  rausolo.     The  left 

'  A.  phrenicB ;  ft.  p.  inferiores  or  magna) ;  s.  diaphragmaticie. 

■  A.  lumbales  or  lumbares. 

*  Primitive  iliac  arteries ;  a.  iliaca  communis  or  primitive. 
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one  rests  on  the  bodies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebne  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  corresponding  psoas  muscle.  Both  are  covered  by 
the  peritoneum,  behind  the  small  intestine,  and  are  crossed  by  the 
descending  branches  of  the  sympathetic  f^m  the  aortic  to  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus,  and  near  their  termination  by  the  ureters.  The  accom- 
panying reins  lie  partly  behind  and  to  their  inner  side.  They  usually 
give  off  no  branches  of  importance,  other  than  little  vessels  to  the 
contiguous  lymphatic  glands,  the  psoas  muscle,  and  the  ureter.  Com- 
monly about  three  ioches  in  length,  they  fVequontly  range  to  one-half 
the  extent,  and  when  longer  are  more  or  less  curved  or  tortuous.  The 
point  at  which  they  divide  often  varies  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrum. 

THE  INTERNAL  ILIAC  ABTERY. 

The  internal  iliac  artery '  descends  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
common  iliac  artery  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  articulation  to  near  the 
upper  border  of  the  great  sciatic  foramen,  where  it  commonly  divides 
into  two  principal  branches,  though  frequently  more,  or  gives  them  off 
in  succession.  Besides  being  much  shorter,  it  is  smaller  in  the  adult, 
but  is  larger  in  the  foetus,  when  it  is  continuous  with  the  umbilical 
artery.  It  rests  against  the  sacrum  and  the  sacro-lumbar  nerve,  with 
its  companion  vein  behind  and  to  the  inner  side  covered  by  the  perito- 
neum, beneath  which  it  is  crossed  by  the  ureter. 

The  position  at  which  the  internal  iliac  artery  divides  is  often  vari- 
able, and  occurs  at  any  point  between  the  upper  border  of  the  sacrum 
and  the  great  sciatic  foramen.  Sometimes  the  greater  part  or  all  of 
it«  branches  are  given  off  before  the  ultimate  division.  Though  very 
variable  in  their  origin,  the  branches  are  quite  constant  and  regular  in 
their  distribution. 

Continuous  with  the  trunk  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  or  with  ita 
OBual  anterior  division  is  a  fibrous  cord,  the  obliterated  umbilical  arteiy 
of  the  fcetus,  which  proceeds  to  the  side  and  summit  of  the  bladder, 
and  thence  to  the  umbilicus.  At  maturity  the  commencement  of  the 
cord  for  nn  inch  or  two  encloses  a  narrow  channel  and  constitutes  the 
superior  vesical  artery,'  which  gives  off  two  or  three  branches  to  be 
distributed  to  the  sides  and  summit  of  the  bladder,  anastomosing  with 
those  of  the  opposite  side  and  of  the  inferior  vesical  artery. 

Besides  the  foregoing  branch,  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery  usually  gives  off  the  inferior  vesical,  obturator,  internal 
pudic,  and  ischiatic  branches  ;  and  the  posterior  division  the  ilio-Iumbar 
and  lateral  sacral  branches,  and  continues  as  the  gluteal  arter}'. 

The  inferior  vesical  artery'  commonly  springs  from  below  the 
superior  and  descends  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  to  which  and  to 

■  Hyp<^astric  arterj- ;  a.  iliaca  inWma ;  a.  hypogastrica. 

'A.  vesicaliB  sup. ;  a.  uml>'''-"''"  'A,  vesicalis  inf. 
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tbe  prostate  and  seminal  vesicle  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with 
that  of  tbe  opposite  side.  From  this  or  the  superior  vesical  artery  is 
f^iven  off  tbe  deferential  artery,'  a  slender  vessel  which  accompanies 
the  vas  deferens,  giving  a  branch  to  the  commencement  and  running 
upwai-d  to  the  inguinal  canal  and  sometimes  to  the  epididymis.    The 

Fio.  272. 


VtSWOrTBRLBFT  BIDS  OF  TKE  PELVIS.  TKB  BLltlllEB,  UTERDB,  VA01N1,  AHD  BECTCH.  lumed 

dowmTu-dnuloeiUbilthediilrlbutloiior  the  InternBl  lilac  artery.  l,aort&;  !,  right  common 
lilac  arterr;  8.  left  common  Ulac;  A,  middle  ucral;  S.  external  lilac;  B,  clrcumQei  lll>c:  T,  epl- 
gutrlc;  8.  Inlemal  lilac;  9,  Ulo- lumbar:  10,  latenJ  moral orterlet :  11,  gluteal  arter;  paslng  Ih)m 
tbe  pelTla,  above  the  pyrlform  miucle,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  great  sciatic  roramcn:  12, 
lupeiioi  TBalcal  artery ;  the  branch  cutolT  Is  extended  Into  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  arterf; 
IS,  obturator  artery ;  11,  inferior  Tcaical  artery  giving  olT  the  aterine  artery  to  the  vagina  and 
ntertu ;  lb,  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery :  16,  internal  pudlc  artery,  seen  emerging  from  and  agnln 
entering  the  pelvli;  17,  Ischiatlc  arterv.  a,  lilac  muscle  ;  b,  peoas  muscle;  e,  pubic  symphysis ; 
d,  sacrum:  r,  pyrllbrm  muscle;  /,  internal  obturator  muscle;  g,  saciD-sciBtlc  ligaments;  A,  reo- 
torn:  (,  ntemiand  TEgtuai  J,  lUloplaa  tube;  t,  bladder. 

inferior  vesical  art«ry  is  sometimes  double,  or  it  may  arise  from  the 
internal  pudic,  the  iacbiatic,  or  the  obturator  artery. 

The  obturator  artery,*  usually  from  the  anterior  division  of  tbe 
internal  iliac,  fVequefitly  springs  from  the  posterior  division  or  the 
trunk,  and  runs  forward  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  aperture 

'  A.  defereDtialia.  '  A.  obtutvloria. 
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at  the  upper  part  of  the  obturator  membrane,  throagh  which  it  passes, 
and  divides  iuto  two  hranches.  In  its  couree  it  rests  on  the  pelvic 
fascia,  accompanied  hy  the  obturator  vein  and  nerve,  and  covered  by 
the  peritoneum.  Besides  small  branches  to  the  internal  obturator  and 
anal  elevator  muscles,  the  contiguous  lymphatics  and  inner  sur&ce  of 
the  pubis,  it  gives  off  a  larger  iliac  branch,  which  ascends  to  the  iUac 
fossa,  where  it  is  distributed  to  the  psoas  and  iliac  muscles,  and  anas- 
tomoses with  the  ilio-lumbar  artery.  Of  the  terminal  divisions  the  in- 
ternal branch '  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the  obturator  fora- 
men, and  anastomoses  with  the  external  branch ;  is  distributed  to  the 
obturator  muscles,  the  heads  of  the  adductors,  and  the  contiguous  skin 
of  the  thigh,  and  anastomoses  with  the  internal  circumflex  artery. 
The  external  branch '  descends  at  the  outer  border  of  the  obturator 
foramen,  and  is  distributed  to  the  obturator  and  femoral  quadrate  mus- 
cles, the  heads  of  the  flexors  arising  from  the  ischial  tuberosity,  and  to 
the  hip-joint,  a  branch  entering  the  cotyloid  foramen  to  supply  the 
interior;  and  it  anastomoses  with  the  ischiatic  and  external  circumflex 
arteries. 

The  obturator  artery  is  very  variable  in  its  origin.  Besides  the 
sources  mentioned,  it  may  arise  in  common  with  the  superior  vesical, 
the  internal  pudic,  the  ischiatic,  or  the  ilio-lumbar  artery.  Frequently 
it  arises  from  the  termination  of  the  external  iliac  artery,  usually  in 
common  with  the  epigastric  artery,  or  sometimes  &om  the  commence- 
ment of  the  femoral  artery.  In  the  latter  cases  the  obturator  descends 
to  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ring  behind  the  pubis  to  the 
obturator  foramen. 

The  internal  pudic  artery,*  the  smaller  terminal  branch  of  the 
anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac,  or  otherwise  directly  ftvtm  the 
trunk  of  this  vessel,  descends  in  front  of  the  sacral  plexus  of  nerves 
and  the  pyriform  muscle  at  the  side  of  the  rectum  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  great  sciatic  foramen,  through  which  it  passes  out  of  the  pelvis. 
Thence  it  curves  behind  the  ischial  spine  and  reenters  the  pelvis,  in 
comjiany  with  the  internal  pudic  nerve,  through  the  small  sciatic  fora- 
men, and  proceeds  forward  above  the  ischial  tuberosity  and  upward 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  pubic  arch  to  the  union  of  the  crura  of 
the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis,  where  it  divides  into  two  terminal 
bi-anehos. 

Before  leaving  the  pelvis  the  internal  pudic  artery  usually  gives  off 
the  middle  hemorrhoidal  artery,'  which  often,  however,  proceeds 
directly  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac.  It  descends 
to  the  side  of  the  rectum,  to  the  lower  part  of  which  it  is  mainly  dis- 
tributed, anastomosing  with  the  superior  and  inferior  hemorrhoidal 


>  Ranilts  ir 

>  A.  pud«nila ;  a.  p.  i 
*  A.  hvmorThuidalit 
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and  inferior  vesical  arteries.  It  gives  branches  to  the  prostate  and 
seminal  vesicle,  or  in  the  female  to  tbe  vagina.  It  sometimes  arises, 
in  common  with  the  superior  vesical  artery,  jVom  the  ischistic  or 
lateral  sacral  artery,  and  at  times  it  is  absent. 

The  inferior   hem' 
orrhoidal  artery,*  often  f"'"-  ^''^■ 

replaced  by  two  or  three 
branches,  comes  from  the 
internal  pudic  in  the  is- 
chio-rectal  fossa,  and  de- 
scends inwardly  through 
the  areolar  tissue  and  fat 
of  the  latter  to  the  end 
of  the  rectum,  to  which  it 
is  distributed,  including 
the  sphincter  and  anal 
elevator  muscles,  and 
anastomosing  with  the 
other  hemorrhoidal  and 
the  superficial  perineal 
arteries. 

The  superficial  per- 
ineal artery '  arises  from        v,g^  ^,p  ^„g  perineum,  EiBrtmiia  the  oisTHtBcmoN  or 
the  pudic  at  the  fore  part      the  intehhal  rvmc  utebt.    l,  the  Inwmal  pudlc  lasulns 

r.  .1  L-     _     i   I  ^ from  ihe  pelTli at  the  lover  pah  or  Uie  great  icIbUc  fors- 

of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,     „^„ .  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^„  ^^^^^  ,„„  „.,  p,i^ 

descends  fVom  behind  the      through  thesmalliclBtlctoranieQi  3,  Inferior  hemorrhoidal 

transveree  perineal  mus-    "^  ■  *■  *■  "i*ffle'»i  ifi""'  ^'*f'«  lo  the  perinemn ; 

„         -^   .^  f,^  ^  transveree  perineal;  T,  perineal  branch  lo  the  scrotum 

Cle,  and  runs  forward  be-      and  skin  of  tbe  penli-,  S,  bulbar  arterj :  8,  caveruoua  at- 

neath  the  superficial  fas-     '^'^  ■  "^  *'°™'  ""^'^  °'  """  p'"'*'    "■  wberortty  of  th« 

'^    ,  iachliun;  b,  greater  aacro^datte  ligament;  c,  sphincter  of 

Cia  of  the  perineum  to  tlieanui;d,perlneal  fucla,«hlchlBreinOTedontheoppa- 
the    scrotum,    or    in    the     »lle.ldeioaaloeipoi«lhea(ialelevatormuacle;  «,Im1i1o- 

CBTVDous  muscle:/, bulbo-urethral  miucle. 
female  to  the  labmm.    It 

is  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  other  structures  and  skin  of  the 
perineum.  A  branch,  the  transverse  perineal  artery,'  important 
in  its  surgical  relations,  runs  inwaid  to  the  perineal  centre,  and  anas- 
tomoses with  that  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  bulbar  artery*  arises  from  the  pudic  between  the  layers  of 
the  triangular  ligament,  passes  inward,  and  penetrates  the  side  of  the 
bulb  of  the  spongy  body  of  the  penis,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  ex- 
tending to  the  glans.  In  the  female  it  enters  the  semi-bulb  of  the 
spongy  body  of  the  clitoris,  and  is  distributed  as  in  the  preceding. 

The  cavernous  artery,*  one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  In- 


'  A.  h.  inf.  or  eitems.  '  A.  perinea.  '  A.  transversa  perinei. 

•A.  bu  Ibo- urethral  is ;  artery  of  the  bulb. 

*  Artery  of  tbe  corpus  cavernoiuni ;  a.  cavemoBa ;  a.  profunda  penu  or  clilondu. 
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tomal  pudic,  penetrates  the  ioner  side  of  the  crus  of  the  cavemoue 
body  of  the  penis,  and  proceeds  forward  to  the  anterior  extremity,  and 
is  distributed  to  the  erectile  tissue.  In  the  female  it  in  the  same 
manner  supplies  the  cavernous  body  of  the  clitoris. 

The  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,'  the  smaller  terminal  branch  of 
the  internal  pudic,  ascends  botwcea  the  crus  of  the  cavernous  body 
and  pubic  s)miphysiB  to  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  along  which  it  runs 
to  the  neck,  and  ends  in  branches  to  the  glans  and  prepuce.  It  per- 
forates the  suspensory  ligament,  and  lies  at  the  aide  of  the  dorsal  veiii, 
in  company  with  the  corresponding  nerve.  It  distributes  branchem 
to  the  wall  of  the  cavernous  body  and  tho  skin  of  the  penis.  In 
the  female,  as  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris,  it  has  a  similar 
distribution. 

In  the  female  the  internal  pudic  artety  is  considerably  smaller 
than  in  the  male.  The  superficial  perineal  artery  is  larger,  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  labium.  The  bulbar  and  cavernous  arteries  and  tho 
dorsal  artery  of  the  clitoris  are  much  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
ones  of  the  male,  but  have  a  similar  distribution. 

The  vesico-vaginal  artery '  substitutes  the  inferior  vesical  artery 
of  the  male.  Ai-ising  as  in  the  latter,  it  descends  to  the  side  of  the 
vagina,  to  the  wall  of  which  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bladder  it  is 
distributed. 

The  uterine  artery*  arises  from  the  anterior  division  of  the  in- 
ternal iliac,  separately  or  in  common  with  the  preceding,  passes  in  the 
broad  ligament  towards  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  then  ascends  in 
a  toi*tuouB  manner  on  tho  side  of  that  organ,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 
Anastomosing  with  the  ovarian  artery  it  forms  a  continuous  arch,  from 
which  branches  are  distributed  to  the  oviduct.  During  pregnancy  the 
uterine  artery  and  its  branches  become  greatly  enlarged  and  very 
tortuous. 

The  internal  pudic  artery  sometimes  arises  higher  and  sometimes 
lower  than  usual,  and  not  unfrequently  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
of  which  one  pursues  the  usual  course  and  gives  off  the  hemorrhoidal, 
superficial  perineal,  and  bulbar  arteries,  while  the  other  descends  in 
the  pelvis  beneath  the  bladder  to  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  ends  in 
the  cavernous  and  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  sometimes  including  the 
bulbar  artery. 

Tho  ischiatic  artery,*  the  larger  terminal  branch  of  the  anterior 
division  of  tho  internal  iliac,  and  appearing  as  its  continuation,  de- 
scends in  front  of  the  sacral  ple.xus  of  nerves  and  the  pyriform  muscle 
to  tho  lower  part  of  the  great  !7ciatic  foramen,  through  which  it  leaves 
the  pelvis  in  company  with  the  internal  pudic  artery  and  the  sciatic 
nerves.     It  thence  continues  to  descend  bcneatb  the  great  gluteal  mus- 

■  A.  dursalis  penii  or  cliloridii.  *  A.  vcsico-vagi nails.  *  A.  uterin*. 

'  Sciatic  arKij  ;  a.  bchiHilios ;  a.  ^luWa  ioferior. 
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cle,  restiog  on  the  internal  obturator  and  geminus  muscles,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  descending  branch,  which  accompanies  the  small  sciatic 
nert'e  down  the  back  of  the  thigh,  to  the  fascie  and  skin  of  which  it 
is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the  femoral  perforating 
arteries.  Beneath  the  great  gluteal  it  gives  off  branches  to  that  mus- 
cle, in  which  they  anastomose  with  the  gluteal  artery,  others  to  the 
small  rotator  muscles  and  those  arising  from  the  ischial  tuberosity, 
anastomoaing  with  the  obturator  and  internal  circumflex  arteries.  Sev- 
eral cutaneous  branches  proceed  to  the  skin  of  the  buttock.  A 
coccygeal  branch,'  which  penetrates  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament, 
is  distributed  to  the  groat  gluteal  muscle  and  the  adjacent  connective 
tissue  and  fat  over  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  in  the  perineum.  An 
anastomotic  branch,  directed  to  the  trochanteric  fossa,  supplies  the 
rotator  muscles  and  hip-joint,  and  anastomoses  with  the  gluteal  and 
internal  circumflex  arteries.  A  sciatic  branch,*  long  and  slender, 
penetrates  among  the  fascicles  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  descends 
with  it  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

The  ischiatic  artery  sometimes  arises  much  higher  than  usual,  and 
sometimes  much  lower,  even  to  the  point  at  which  it  leaves  the  pelvis. 

The  ilio-lumbar  artery,*  usually  derived  fh>m  the  posterior  di- 
vision of  the  internal  iliac,  or  from  the  trunk  before  division,  ascends 
outward  behind  the  obturator  nerve  and  between  the  base  of  the 
sacrum  and  the  psoas  muscle,  and  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these 
the  lumbar  branch  *  ascends  beneath  the  psoas  to  the  quadrate  lumbar 
muscle,  to  both  of  which  it  is  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  last 
lumbar  artery.  It  gives  off  a  spinal  branch,  which  passes  through 
the  adjacent  intervertebral  foramen  to  the  spinal  canal.  Tbe  iliac 
branch  *  is  directed  outward  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  is  distributed  below 
and  above  the  iliac  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  last  lumbar,  ob- 
turator, and  circumflex  iliac  arteries.  The  ilio-lumbar  artery  sometimes 
arises  f>om  the  external  iliac  or  fVom  the  common  iliac  artery,  and 
sometimes  its  branches  arise  separately. 

The  lateral  sacral  arteries,*  usually  two,  sometimes  arising  to- 
gether as  one  from  the  posterior  division  of  the  internal  iliac  or  the 
trunk  of  this  vessel,  descends  at  the  side  of  the  sacrum  internally  to  the 
anterior  sacral  foramina.  They  distribute  small  branches  to  the  p>'ri- 
form,  coccygeal,  and  anal  elevator  muscles,  anastomosing  with  the 
ilio-lumbar,  lateral  sacral,  and  hemorrhoidal  arteries.  The  terminal 
branches  enter  the  anterior  sacral  foramina,  and  give  spinal  branches 
to  the  sacral  canal  and  its  contents,  and  dorsal  branches'  through 
the  posterior  sacral  foramina  to  tbe  muscles  and  skin  on  tbe  back  of 


'  A.  coccygea.  '  Comes  nervi  iechiadici. 
'  A.  ilio-tumbaris  or  lombalU ;  a.  iliaca  parva. 

*  Bamiu  lumbarji  or  adscendens.  '  R.  iliacm  or  traneversalis. 

'  A.  Mcrales  lateralea.  '  R.  doraales  or  poeteriorra. 
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iho  Bacram,  anastomoaing  wilh  the  gluteal  and  iscbiatic  arteries.  The 
lateral  sacral  arteries  sometimes  arise  in  three  or  four  separate  branches. 
The  upper  one  sometimes  arises  in  common  with  the  ilio-lumbar  artery, 
or  it  may  arise  fVom  the  external  iliae  or  the  common  iliac  artery. 

The  gluteal  artery,'  the  largest  branch  of  the  internal  iliac,  ordi- 
narily appears  as  a  continuation  of  it«  posterior  division  or  of  the 
trunk  itself.  It  turas  backward  between  the  lumbo-eacral  and  fintt 
sacral  nerves,  and  passes  fVom  the  pelvis  at  the  upper  border  of  the 
great  sciatic  foramen,  and  under  cover  of  the  great  gluteal  muscle 
divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch.  Before  leaving  the  pelvis 
it  supplies  several  small  variable  branches  to  the  pyriform,  internal  ob- 
turator, and  anal  elevator  muscles,  and  a  nutritious  branch  to  the  ilium. 
The  superficial  branch  runs  backward  between  the  great  and  middle 
gluteal  muscles,  distributed  to  these,  the  pyriform  muscle,  and  contigu- 
ous skin,  and  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  ilio-lumbar  and  dorsal 
branches  of  the  lateral  sacral  arteries.  The  deep  branch,  directed 
forward  between  the  middle  and  small  gluteal  muscles,  usually  divides 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  distributed  to  these,  the  pjTiform 
muscle,  and  the  hip-joint,  giving  nutritious  branches  to  the  ilium,  and 
anastomosing  behind  with  the  ischiatic  artery  and  in  trout  with  the 
external  circumflex  and  epigastric  arteries. 

When  the  internal  iliac  artery  does  not  divide  as  usual,  the  gluteal 
appears  as  a  continuation  of  the  trunk,  or  it  may  arise  higher  up  from 
the  latter. 

THE  EXTERNAL  ILIAC  ARTERY. 

The  external  iliac  artery,'  the  anterior  terminal  branch  of  the 
common  iliac,  continnes  in  the  line  of  the  latter  within  the  abdomen,  and 
runs  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  to  the  middle  of  the  groin,  where  it 
passes  through  the  femoral  arch  into  the  thigh,  and  subsequently  con- 
tinues under  the  name  of  the  femoral  artery.  A  line  on  the  outside 
of  the  abdomen,  from  the  left  side  of  the  umbilicus  to  the  middle  of 
the  groin,  indicates  the  course  of  the  common  iliac  and  external  iliac 
arteries  on  either  side.  The  estemal  iliac  artery  rests  against  the  inner 
side  of  the  psoas,  but  approaching  the  femoral  arch  hes  in  front  of  that 
muscle.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  with  the  accompanying  vein  tightly 
adherent  to  the  iliac  fascia  investing  the  psoas  muscle,  and  is  covered 
by  the  peritoneum  and  a  number  of  lymphatic  glands.  The  external 
iliac  vein  at  first  is  behind  and  then  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery, 
and  at  the  femoral  arch  is  on  the  same  plane.  It  is  larger  and  longer 
than  the  internal  iliac,  usually  about  thrtje.and  a  half  to  four  inches, 
and  is  of  uniform  diameter.  Except  small  twigs  to  the  psoas  and  con- 
tiguous lymphatics,  it  gives  off  no  branches  until  near  its  termination. 
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The  epigastric  artery '  ariBes  near  the  termination  of  the  external 
iliac  from  its  inner  fore  part,  and  ascends  inwardly  involved  in  the 
transversalia  fascia  of  the  abdomen,  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  to  the 
ebeatb  of  the  abdominal  rectus  muscle.  Entering  the  sheath  it  continues 
upward  behind  the  rectus,  which  it  penetrates,  and  is  mainly  distributed 
to  that  muscle,  giving  twigs  through  the  fore  part  of  the  sheath  to  the 
adjaL-ent  fascia  and  skin,  aud  anastomosing  with  the  epigastric  branch 
of  the  internal  mammary  artery.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  veins, 
and  near  its  commencement  crosses  the  course  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
through  which  it  gives  a  small  spermatic  branch*  to  the  cremaster 
muscle  and  tunics  of  the  spermatic  cord,  anastomosing  with  the  sper- 
matic artery.  It  also  gives  off  a  small  pubic  branch  to  the  back  of 
the  pubis,  anastomosing  with  that  of  the  obturator  artery.  Lat«ral 
branches  are  also  given  to  the  broad  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  circumflex  iliac,  lumbar,  and  lower  intercostal  arteries. 

The  epigastric  artery  sometimes  arises  higher  or  lower  than  the 
usual  position,  and  not  unfrequently  it  arises  together  with  the  obtu- 
rator artery  from  the  external  iliac. 

The  circunnflex  iliac  artery '  arises  fi-om  the  external  iliac  near  the 
preceding,  and  runs  upward  and  outward  behind  Poupart's  ligament, 
in  the  conjunction  of  the  transversalis  and  iliac  fascise,  to  the  iliac  crest, 
along  which  it  runs  backward  and  anastomoses  with  the  iliac  branch 
of  the  ilio-lumbar  artery.  It  gives  branches  to  the  psoas  and  iliac 
mascles,  the  origin  of  the  sartorius  and  fascial  tensor,  and  the  trans- 
versalis and  internal  oblique  muscles,  and  anastomoses  with  the  epi- 
gastric and  lumbar  arteries. 

THE  FEHOBAL  ABTERY. 
The  femoral  artery,*  the  continuation  of  the  external  iliac,  runs 
along  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  inner  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
then  passes  through  an  opening  of  the  tendon  of  the  great  adductor 
to  the  back  of  the  thigh,  where  it  receives  the  name  of  the  popliteal 
artery.  Commencing  beneath  the  femoral  arch  at  the  middle  of  the 
groin,  its  course  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  latter  position 
to  the  inside  of  the  knee.  It  extends  along  the  middle  of  a  wide  de- 
pressed space,  named  Scarpa's  triai^le,  of  which  the  base  is  formed 
by  Poupart's  ligament,  the  inner  lateral  boundary  by  the  adductors, 
and  the  outer  by  the  extensors  in  front  of  the  thigh.  At  first  it  rests 
on  the  psoas  muscle,  which  separates  it  from  the  ilio-pubic  eminence 
and  the  hip-joint,  next  upon  the  pectineus  and  short  adductor,  and  then 
the  long  adductor,  after  which  it  passes  through  the  opening  of  the 

■  A.  epigutrica ;  a.  e.  iDferior  or  inf.  inlema. 

*  A.  spermaticB  eilemn  ;  ■.  cremailerica. 

*  A.  circumfleiB  itinca ;  a.  epigasUica  externa  ;  a.  abdomlnalis. 

*  A.  femonlU;  crunl  artery;  a.  cruralU. 
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great  adductor.     It  is  encloaed  Id  a  sheath  accompanied  by  the  femoral 
„      _  .  vein,  which  is  at  first  situated 

along  its  inner  side,  but  gradu- 
ally inclineH  backward,  and  Ia 
placed  behind  the  arterj'  as  it 
passes  through  the  opening  of 
the  adductor  tendon.  Above,  it 
is  covered  by  the  (ksciffi  and 
skin,  and  subsequently  in  ad- 
dition by  the  sartorius  and  an 
aponeurotic  offset  from  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  long  and  great 
adductor  tendons  to  that  of  the 
internal  vastus  muscle.  At  the 
commencement,  the  artery  is 
mo)it  advanced  in  position,  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  border  of 
the  pelvis  and  the  inner  part  of 
the  head  of  the  femur,  in  its  de- 
scent gradually  acquires  a  more 
posterior  position,  and  at  th© 
lower  part  of  the  thigh  lies  close 
to  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  internal 
vastus.  At  the  groin  the  crural 
Dorvo  lies  a  little  way  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  thigh 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  long 
saphenous  nerve  until  the  ves- 
sel passes  through  the  opening 
of  the  adductor  tendon.  Vsu- 
all}',  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  its  commencement  the 
femoral  artery  gives  off  a 
branch,  the  profunda,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  main  trunk, 
which  is  subsequently  consid- 
erably reduced  in  size.  Olher 
branches  of  the  femoral  artery 
arc  mostly  small. 

In  addition  to  several  lit- 
tle branches  to  the  lymphatic 
glands  and  skin  of  the  groin, 
the  femoral  arterj-  in  ils  course  gives  off  a  half-dozen  or  more  variable 
mtiscular  branches,  to  the  sartorius,  gi-acilis,  adductors,  and  extensors. 


I,  liemoral 

atterj':2.  popliteal  nrlery ;  3.  puslerlor  tibial  anery 
4.  Kuperflcial  epigastric  arleiy ;  b,  enperflclal  circum- 
flex llUc;  fl,  eilernal  pudlcs;  7,  femoral  prof 
8. 9,  eilerti&l  and  Iniemal  clrcumBei  arterl< 


perfbrnllTig  arteries 
anailomolle  arlery;    IS.  U,  Inl 
terin;  lb,  muall  branch  rroia 


lendlDoau)  mufcle :  e,  » 


■  branchew: 


the  epigastric: 
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The  superficial  epigastric  artery,'  uBuallj  a  Bmall  and  constant 
branch,  comes  from  the  femoral  just  below  the  groin,  pierces  the  fem- 
oral fascia,  and  ascends  in  the  superficial  abdominal  fascia  towards  the 
umbilicus.  It  is  distributed  to  the  fascia  and  skin,  and  anastomoses 
with  branches  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery. 

The  superficial  circumflex  iliac  artery,'  another  small  branch, 
often  arising  together  with  the  former,  ascends  outwardly  in  the  super- 
ficial fascia  of  the  groin  to  the  iliac  crest.  It  supplies  branches  to  the 
contiguous  glands  and  skin,  and  gives  others  through  the  deep  fascia  to 
the  iliac  and  sartorius  and  other  contiguous  muscles,  and  anastomoses 
with  the  corresponding  deep  art«ry. 

The  external  pudic  arteries,'  usually  a  couple  of  branches,  come 
from  the  fVont  and  inner  part  of  the  femoral,  within  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  groin.  The  superior,  more  superficial  branch  passes  inward 
through  the  cribriform  fascia  of  the  saphenous  opening,  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  fVont  of  the  pubis.  The  inferior,  deeper  branch,  often  di- 
vided into  two,  is  directed  inwardly  on  the  pectineus  and  small  ad- 
ductor muscles,  and  pierces  the  femoral  &scia  to  be  distributed  to 
the  ekin  of  the  scrotum,  or  in  the  female  to  the  labium.  The  external 
pudic  arteries  anastomose  with  one  another  and  with  the  superficial 
epigastric  and  external  spermatic  arteries. 

The  femoral  profunda  artery  *  arises  from  the  outer  back  part  of 
the  femoral,  usually  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  groin,  is  di- 
rected backward  and  a  little  outward,  and  descends  behind  the  femoral 
artery  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur.  In  its  course  it  first  resta 
on  the  iliac,  then  the  pectineus  and  small  adductor  muscles,  and  finally 
the  groat  adductor,  continuing  on  this  beneath  the  long  adductor.  It 
sometimes  arises  higher  or  lower  than  the  usual  point ;  sometimes  fh>m 
the  inner  side  of  the  parent  trunk,  or  occasionally  directly  fVom  the 
back  part.  It  is  the  chief  nutrient  vessel  of  the  thigh,  and  breaks  up 
into  the  circumflex  and  perforating  arteries,  besides  giving  off  smaller 
and  less  regular  branches  to  the  internal  vastus  and  adductor  muscles. 

The  internal  circumflex  artery '  arises  fW)m  the  inner  side  of  the 
prof>inda  near  its  commencement,  and  passes  backward  between  the 
psoas  and  pectineus  muscles  over  the  short  adductor  towards  the  small 
trochanter,  and  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  transverse  branch. 
It  supplies  the  external  obturator  and  adductor  muscles,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  obturator  artery.  It  also  furnishes  an  articular 
branch*  to  the  hip-joint,  which  enters  through  the  cotyloid  foramen, 
and  varies  proportionately  with  the  corresponding  branch  of  the  latter. 


'  A.  epigwtrica  «uperflcialis ;  a.  abdominslia  subcuUnea ;  a.  ad  cutis  abdomini 
'  A.  circumfleia  superDcialis  or  externa ;  ramua  iliacus  of  the  a.  epig.  Buperf. 
'  A.  pudenda  externn. 

*  Deep  femoral  artery ;  a,  profuuda ;  a.  p.  femoris ;  a,  feinnralb  profunda.  ' 
■  A.  circumflezH  femoHs  interna.  ■  R.  articularie;  a.  acetabuli. 
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The  ascending  branch '  proceeds  to  the  trocbanteric  fossa,  supplies 
the  Braall  rotator  musclea,  and  anastomoeee  with  branches  of  the  gluteal, 
ischiatic,  and  first  perforating  arteries.  The  transverse  branch,  larger 
than  the  former,  passes  back  between  the  fomoral  quadrate  and  great 
adductor  muscles,  and  is  distributed  to  the  heads  of  the  flexors,  anasto- 
mosing with  the  sciatic  and  first  perforating  arteries. 

The  internal  {.'ircumflex  artery  frequently  arises  directly  from  the 
femoral,  and  occasionally  from  the  external  iliac,  separately  or  io 
common  with  the  epigastric  or  circumflex  iliac  artery. 

The  external  circumflex  artery,'  larger  than  the  preceding, 
sometimes  arises  together  with  it,  but  usually  separately,  and  opposite, 
or  a  little  lower  from  the  profVinda  artery.  Directed  outward  between 
the  sartorius  and  femoral  rectus,  and  between  the  divisions  of  the  crorsl 
nerve,  after  giving  branches  to  the  contiguous  muscles  it  commonly 
terminates  in  a  pair  of  widely-divergent  branches.  Of  these,  the 
ascending  branch  *  is  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sartorius, 
rectus,  and  external  vastus,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  middle  and  small 
gluteal  muscles,  gives  a  branch  *  to  the  hip-joint,  and  anastomoses  with 
branches  of  the  gluteal  and  circumflex  iliac  arteries.  The  descending 
branch,'  larger  than  the  former,  supplies  the  extensors  and  the  fasciw 
and  skin  at  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  the  terminal  branch  descending 
at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  to  the  knee. 

The  external  circumflex  artery  sometimes  arises  from  the  femoral 
above  the  profunda,  and  sometimes  its  ascending  branch  arises  from 
either  of  the  former,  independent  of  the  descending  branch. 

The  perforating  arteries,*  variable  in  number  and  arrangement, 
tiBualiy  three  or  four,  including  the  terminal  branch  of  the  profunda, 
come  off  in  succession,  and  pass  backward  close  to  the  femur  through 
apertures  in  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  short  and  great  adductors 
to  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Hera  they  are  chiefly  distributed  to  the 
femoral  flexors,  the  fasciee,  and  skin ;  give  twigs  to  the  sciatic  nerve, 
and  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  ischiatic,  gluteal,  circumfiex,  and 
popliteal  nerves.  Terminal  branches  directed  outwardly  pierce  the 
attachments  of  the  external  gluteal  muscle,  short  head  of  the  biceps, 
and  external  intermuscular  septum,  and  end  in  the  external  vastus  and 
crureus,  in  which  they  anastomose  with  branches  of  the  external 
circumflex  artery.  The  first  perforating  artery,  commonly  the 
largest,  passing  through  the  short  and  great  adductors,  furnishes 
branches  to  these,  and  then  mainly  supplies  the  flexors.  An  ascending 
bi-anch  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  external  gluteal  muscle  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  supplies  the  former  and  the  femoral 
quadrate  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  gluteal,  ischiatic,  and  cir- 

'  R.  adscendens;  r,  trochnDtericus.  *  A.  circ.  fern,  externa. 

'  A.  wbcendens  or  circumflexa.  *  R.  trochantericus  anterior. 

>  R.  descendena.  '  A.  perforaDt«e. 
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oumflex  arteries.  The  second  perforating  artery,  pasBing  thraugh 
the  great  adductor,  is  mainly  distributed  to  this,  the  external  vastus, 
and  crureua.  The  third  perforating  artery,  the  terminal  branch  of 
the  profunda,  pierces  the  great  adductor  a  short  distsnoe  above  the  aper- 
ture for  the  femoral  artery,  and  is  mainly  distributed  to  that  muscle, 
the  short  bead  of  the  biceps,  and  the  semimembraQoeus. 

The  medullary  nutritious  artery  of  the  femur,  when  single, 
usually  comes  fW>m  the  first  or  second  perforating  artery,  and  when  a 
second  exists,  this  comes  fVom  the  third  perforating  artery. 

The  anastomotic  artery,'  a  slender  vesael,  arises  from  the  femoral 
as  this  is  about  to  pass  through  the  aperture  of  the  great  adductor,  and 
quickly  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch,  which  frequently 
also  come  directly  fW)m  the  femoral  artery.  The  superficial  branch' 
accompanies  the  long,  saphenous  nerve  to  the  knee,  and  is  distributed 
to  the  sartorius  and  gracilis  and  the  skin  of  the  region,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  lower  internal  articular  branch  of  the  popliteal  artery. 
The  deep  branch  •  penetrates  the  internal  vastus  muscle,  descends  to 
the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur,  and  anastomoses  with  the  internal 
articular  arteries.  It  supplies  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  vastus  and 
crureuB,  and  sends  branches  across  the  knee  to  anastomose  with  the 
upper  external  articular  branch  of  the  popliteal  artery. 

POPLITEAL  ARTERY. 
The  popliteal  artery,*  continuous  with  the  femoral,  occupies  the 
bottom  of  the  depressed  space  at  the  back  of  the  knee,  extending  from 
the  perforation  of  the  great  adductor  at  the  lower  third  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh  to  the  perforation  of  the  interosseous  membrane  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  where  it  divides  into  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior tibial  arteries.  In  the  early  part  of  its  course  the  artery  inclines 
ftom  the  fVont  on  the  inner  side  of  the  femur  downward  and  outward 
to  the  back  part,  where  it  descends  vertically  behind  the  middle  of  the 
knee-joint  to  its  termination.  It  first  rests  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
femur,  and  then  behind  this  on  a  layer  of  areolar  and  adipose  tissue, 
subsequently  on  the  capsular  Ugament  of  the  knee-joint,  and  finally  on 
the  popliteal  muscle.  Ita  upper  end  is  covered  by  the  semimembrano- 
sus ;  its  lower  end  by  the  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  mus- 
cles. In  the  intermediate  position,  in  company  with  the  popliteal  vein 
and  nerve,  it  is  enveloped  in  areolar  and  adipose  tissue,  invested  super- 
ficially by  the  fascie  and  skin  of  the  popliteal  space.  The  companion 
vein  lies  more  superficially  in  close  contact  with  the  artery,  at  first 
behind  and  a  tittle  to  the  outer  side,  gradnally  inclining  below  to 
the  inner  side.     The  internal  popliteal  nerve,  more  superficial  behind 


'  A.  aiticularis  genu  ^uperScinlis ;  a,  a.  g.  superior  interna  auperBcialis  o 
'  Runiu  mugculo-articularis.  *  A.  poplitea. 
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.ban  tho  corresponding  vessels,  lies  first  to  the  out«r  side,  gradu 
piining  the  inner  side  below. 


PlO.  276.  ''^  "'*n' ;  !.  8.  I"  BaperflcUl  and  d«p  bn 

4,  Inlenial  pndlc  *nery;  9,  lachlmtle  krlci 
bruich  of  the  eiterntl  drcnmBcx :  7.  B.  ten 
branchH  of  Ihe  p*rfoi»Ilng  ■rlerte»;  9,  poi 
artery :  10, 11,  luperlor  [ntunal  ■ud  eilrrn 
tlculM  mrtertta ;  II.  IS,  iDfBrlor  Intanul  iin 
lemtJ  krticnlu-  krt«r1«*:  11,  middle  snl 
■Jtery:  1&,  gutrocnemltl  bmnrhet.  o.  • 
uid  Inienlon  of  the  gml  glaukl  mivcl 
orl(lD  or  tbe  mtddle  Kloleal  moaclc^  f. 
gluteal  rou»c!e :  d,  great  trochanLer ;  t,  p)-r 
mDKlc;  /,  Hcro«clBtJc  llgamenti:  g,  iDMm 
tarator  mnacle:  It.  femoral  quadrate  mux 
■clatlc  nerre:  J,  tuberosity  of  the  iKhlum: 
Icmal  vaMui  miucle;  I,  great  adductor  ^  ■, 
I  bead  or  Ihe  femoim]  blcepa ;  a,  long  bead 

j  Kmlmembranotua  and  lemlteDdliioaui  mu 

I  g.  graclUi :  r.  gutrocneiniiu. 

The  branches  given  otT  in 
conree  of  the  popliteal  arteni' 
small,  and  consist  of  muscular 
articular. 

Ofthemuscular  arteries,  t 
or  four'  are  distributed  in  the  ti 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  fie; 
great  adductor,  internal  vastus, 
crureus,  and  also  give  bronche 
I  the  popliteal  nerves,  the  faseite, 
skin  of  the  popliteal  spate.  OtI 
the  gastrocnemial  arteries,' 
ally  two,  though  wometimes  ari 
together,  spring  fVom  the  bad 
the  popliteal  juat  above  the  k 
joint,  and  descend,  one  on  each 
to  the  heads  of  the  gastrocner 
which  they  enter  and  supply,  be> 
giving  branches  to  the  plan 
and  Holeus.  A  superficial  brai 
from  each,  or  from  the  popl 
directly,  descends  on  the  surfac 

the  gastrocnemius  to  bo  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  calf. 

Of  the  articular  arteries '  there  are  commonly  five,  named  1 

their  relative  position.     Four  are  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side,  pas 

above  and  below,  around  the  knee-joint,  the  fifth  one  proceeding  dirt 

forward  to  the  centre  of  the  joint  behind. 

'  Superior  muecular  arteries.  '  A-  eunilea ;  a.  gemelli 

•  A.  mnMe  auperflcialie.  *  A.  articuUKs  genu. 
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The  superior  internal  articular  artery'  pasBes  from  the  popliteal 
inward  above  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  beneath  the  attachment 
of  the  coDtiguouB  muBcles,  and  is  distributed  on  the  condyle  aud  among 
the  adjacent  tendons  at  the  inner  side  of  tho  knee  to  the  patella.  It 
anaatomoBes  with  the  anastomotica  and  other  articular  arteries.  It 
varies  in  size  proportionately  with  the  anastomotica. 

The  superior  external  articular  artery,*  larger  than  the  former, 
passes  outward  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur  beneath  the 
contiguous  muscular  attachments,  and  is  distributed  on  the  condyle 
and  among  the  adjacent  tendons  extending  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
knee-joint.  It  anastomoses  with  the  descending  branch  of  the  external 
circumflex  artery,  the  deep  branch  of  the  anastomotica,  and  the 
articular  arteries. 

The  inferior  internal  articular  artery'  passes  downward  and  in- 
ward along  the  upper  border  of  the  popliteal  muscle,  and  then  forward 
below  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  beneath  the  internal  lateral  liga- 
ment, to  be  distributed  at  the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint.  It  gives 
branches  to  the  popliteal  muscle,  and  anastomoses  with  the  anasto- 
motica and  other  articular  arteries. 

The  inferior  external  articular  artery,*  smaller  than  the  former, 
passes  outward  along  the  border  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage, 
above  the  head  of  the  fibula,  beneath  the  external  lateral  ligament  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  knee-joint,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  recurrent 
tibial  and  other  articular  arteries. 

The  middle  articular  artery'  is  a  small  branch,  which  proceeds 
from  the  popliteal  artery  directly  forward,  and  perforates  the  centre 
of  the  capsular  ligament  to  be  distributed  to  the  crucial  ligaments  and 
other  structures  within  the  joint. 

All  the  articular  arteries,  together  with  the  anastomotica  and  re- 
current tibial  arteries,  anastomose  freely,  forming  a  superficial  wide- 
meshed  net-work  between  the  fascia  and  skin,  and  a  deeper,  closer  one 
of  larger  vessels  on  the  bones  and  the  ligaments  enclosing  the  knee- 
joint. 

Deviations  of  the  popliteal  artery  from  the  usual  condition  are 
unfrequent.  Barely,  it  divides  at  a  higher  point  into  its  terminal 
branches. 

ANTERIOR  TIBIAL   ARTERY. 

The  anterior  tibial  artery,*  the  smaller  terminal  branch  of  the 
popliteal,  occupies  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  leg,  extending  to  tho  back 
of  the  foot,  on  which  the  vessel  is  continued  forward  as  the  dorsal 

'  A.  articulariB  genu  superior  interna  or  Interna  eecunda  or  pruAinda. 

'  A.  ftrticularis  genu  superior  externa. 

'  A.  arUcularis  genu  inferior  interna. 

'  A.  articularis  genu  inferior  e:i(erns. 

*  A.  articularis  genu  media;  a.  azygoa  inferior.  *  A.  tibialis  antioa. 
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sel,  aBoenda  beneath  the  popliteal  muBcle  to  the  knee-joint,  to  both  of 
which  it  is  distributed. 

The  anterior  recurrent  artery,'  larger  than  the  former,  comes  from 
the  tibial  after  passing  the  interosseous  aperture,  ascends  through 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  anterior  tibialis  muscle,  and  ramifies  over 
the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  anastomosing  with  the  contiguous 
articular  arteries. 

Numerous  small  muscular  branches  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
anterior  tibial  artery,  and  supply  the  contiguoiu  muscles. 

The  malleolar  arteries  are  variable  iu  their  origin  and  number; 
usually  an  external  and  an  internal,  they  arise  near  the  ankle,  the 
former  being  commonly  the  higher.  Not  unfrequently  two  branches 
or  more  substitute  either  or  both,  especially  the  internal  smaller  one. 
The  external  malleolar  artery'  descends  obliquely  outward  beneath 
the  extensor  tendons  to  be  distributed  over  the  external  malleolus, 
where  it  supplies  the  contiguous  articulations  and  anastomoses  with 
the  anterior  peroneal  and  tarsal  arteries.  The  internal  malleolar 
artery*  passes  inward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  tibialis,  and 
is  distribut«d  over  the  internal  malleolus,  supplying  the  contiguous 
parts  and  anastomosing  with  the  internal  tarsal  arteries  and  branches 
of  the  posterior  tibial  artery. 

DORSAL  PEDAL  ABTEBY. 

The  dorsal  pedal  artery,*  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  tibial, 
runs  forward  on  the  hack  of  the  foot  from  the  middle  of  the  front  of 
the  ankle-joint  to  the  first  motutarsal  interval,  where  it  descends  be- 
tween the  beads  of  the  interosseous  muscle  to  the  sole,  in  which  it 
joins  the  external  plantar  artery  to  complete  the  plantar  arch.  It 
rests  on  the  tarsus  between  the  tendons  of  the  hallucal  and  long  digi- 
tal extensors,  covered  by  the  lower  band  of  the  anterior  annular  liga- 
ment. It  is  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  veins  and  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve,  and  gives  off  tlie  following  branches ; 

The  internal  tarsal  arteries,*  two  or  three  small  and  variable 
branches,  descending  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tarsus,  to  the  articula- 
tions of  which  they  are  distributed,  anastomosing  with  the  internal 
malleolar  and  branches  of  the  posterior  tibial  arteries. 

The  external  tarsal  artery,*  usually  arising  near  the  head  of  the 
astragalus,  passes  outwardly  beneath  the  short  digital  extensor,  to 
which  and  the  contiguous  articulations  it  is  distributed,  and  anasto- 
moses with  the  external  malleolar,  peroneal,  external  plantar,  and 
metatarsal  arteries. 

The  metatarsal  artery'  arises  near  the  bases  of  the  melatai-eal 


■  A.  t.  recurrene  ant  '  A.  mtil1«olttri»  e: 

*  Donal  artery  of  the  foot. 

*  Tarasl  artery ;  a.  taraea  externa ;  a.  t.  cat.  p 

*  A.  metatanea ;  a.  tar»ea  exterua  anlerior. 
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nes,  niDB  outwardly  beneath  the  short  digital  extensor,  to  whicl: 
e  coDtiguoue  articulations  it  is  dietributed,  and  anastomoBes  «'it] 
temal  plantar  and  tarsal  arteries.  With  the  latter  it  forma  an  t 
>m  which  proceed  three  interosseous  arteries '  to  the  outer  1 
etatarsal  spaces,  resting  on  the  corresponding  interosseous  mu 
id  supplying  them  with  twigs.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  metat 
tervaU  each  interosseous  artery  blfVircates  into  a  pair  of  d< 
gital  branches,  which  proceed  along  the  adjacent  sides  ot 
rreuponding  toes.  At  the  back  of  the  metatarsal  intervals 
terosseous  artery  is  connected  with  the  plantar  arch  by  a  com 
eating  branch  ;*  and  likewise  less  constantly  at  its  bifurcatic 
ont  it  is  united  by  an  anterior  communicating  branch*  witli 
ntiguoufi  plantar  digital  artery.  From  the  outermost  of  the  i 
.scous  arteries  a  dorsal  digital  branch  proceeds  along  the  i 
irder  of  the  little  toe. 

The  first  interosseous  artery,*  larger  than  the  others,  proc 
om  the  fore  part  of  the  dorsal  pedal  artery  on  the  interoBseons 
e  of  the  first  metatarsal  interval,  and,  after  giving  a  dorsal  dij 
ranch  to  the  outer  side  of  the  great  toe,  bifurcates  into  dc 
igital  branches  for  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  latter  and  the  se 
e ;  and  at  the  biihrcation,  by  a  communicating  branch  joim 
intiguous  plantar  digital  artery. 

The  external  tarsal  and  metatarsal  arteries  are  not  unfrequc 
ipresented  by  three  or  four  branches,  and  sometimes  they  are  repl 
f  branches  fVom  an  enlarged  anterior  peroneal  artery. 

POSTERIOR  TIBIAL  ARTERY. 
The  posterior  tibial  artery,*  the  larger  terminal  branch  of 
>plitcal  and  appearing  as  its  continuation,  descends  the  leg  bebtni: 
bia  between  the  muscles  of  the  calf  and  the  deep  muscles,  end 
ith  the  latter  by  the  deeper  layer  of  the  deep  fascia.  It  ext 
om  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteal  muscle  to  that  of  the  i 
il  annular  ligament,  which  encloses  it  behind  the  internal  malic 
here  it  divides  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries. 
B  course  it  rests  successively  on  the  posterior  tibialis  and  the 
igital  flexor,  and  at  its  termination  directly  on  the  tibia  and  the  a 
>int.  Above,  it  is  covered  by  the  bellies  of  the  gastrocnemius 
ileus,  and  below  these  by  two  layers  of  the  deep  fascia,  the  super 
,scia,  and  skin.     It  is  accompanied  as  usual  by  two  veins,  and 

'  Aroufl  taneug  ;  h.  doraalis  podia. 

•  Dorsal  interoa»eous  irleries ;  a.  interosseie  dorsales. 
'  Posterior  perforating  artprr  ;  ramus  perforaos  post. 
'  Anterior  porforaling  artery  ;  ramus  perforans  ant. 

'  A.  iiietatar^ca  orinterossea  dorsalii  prima  ;  first  dorsal  intflroweous  artei 

•  A.  tibialis  posticB. 
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the  posterior  tibial  nerve  at  the  start  on  its  outer  side,  and  afterwards 

running  along  its  inner  side.    At  the 

ankle   it   lies  about   midway  between  Fio.  277. 

the  prominences  of  the  heel  and  the 

inner  malleolus,  and   in   this   position 

ends  in  its  t«rminal  branches. 

In  its  course  the  posterior  tibial  ar- 
tery gives  otf  the  medullary  artery  of 
the  tibia,  muscular  branches,  the  pero- 
neal artery,  and  the  communicating 
and  malleolar  branches. 

The  medullary  nutritious  artery,' 
the  largest  of  its  kind,  arises  near  the 
commencement  of  the  posterior  tibial, 
and  descends  on  the  surface  of  the  tibia 
to  the  medullary  nutritious  canal.  It 
usually  gives  some  muscular  branches 
to  the  contiguous  muscles. 

The  muscular  branches  are  nu- 
merous, several  of  the  largest  being 
distributed  to  the  soleus,  while  the 
others  supply  the  posterior  tibialis  and 
flexor  muscles,  and  give  cutaneous 
branches  to  the  adjacent  fhsciee  and 
skin. 

The  peroneal  artery,'  the  largest 
branch  of  the  posterior  tibial,  springs 
lh>m  the  outer  side  of  this  vessel  an 
inch  or  two  below  its  commencement. 
It  descends  deeply  close  along  the  inner 
aide  of  the  fibula  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  interosseous  space,  where  it  divides 
into  the  anterior  and  posterior  peroneal 
arterii-s.  Accompanied  by  the  usual 
pair  of  veins,  it  rests  on  the  posterior 
tibialis  muscle,  covered  above  by  the      ARTERHHorTHEB*cKOFTnELEo.  i. 

„ic„,  .„d  bcw  by  th.  tag  h.ii„c.i  ssr7™Lr."S".::'3°T!" 

flexor.        In    its    course    it    gives    many      ferlarlntemBLnndeiMniBl  artlcul&rir- 

small  muscular  branches  to  the  so-    '"'"  '  ~'"  "       ' 

leus.   posterior    tibialis,   long   hallucal 

flexor,  and  the  peroneal  muscles,  with 

cutaneous  branches  to  the  skin  and 

a  medullary  nutritious  branch  to    h»ii'"»i  flexor:  /,  '°_^''»_^'J^«'^'^^''«'_^ 

the  fibula.   The  lower  part  of  the  artery    lerior  ubi&ua  muscle. 


trocnemtel  arteries;  fi,  peroneal  arterr: 
7,  poalerlor  peroneal  branch ;  8,  poAlerioi 
Ubiai  arter]';  9.  cakanean  branches,  a, 
popliteal  muscle  ;  b.  c,  origin  of 
trocnemiui :  d,  peroneal 


g»»- 


*  A.  peroaiea ; 


,  flbuluris. 
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IB  commonly  joined  by  a  communicating  branch,'  which  crosu 
tibia  from  tbe  adjacent  part  of  the  poBterior  tibial  art«ry. 

The  anterior  peroneal  artery,'  one  of  the  termioal  divisic 
the  peroneal,  passes  through  an  aperture  at  the  lower  end  of  tbe 
osseous  spacL',  and  descends  in  fVont  of  the  articulation  of  thu  tib 
fibula,  to  be  distributed  over  the  external  malleolus  and  the  oute 
of  the  ankle-joint,  where  it  anastomoses  with  tbe  external  ma 
branch  of  the  anterior  tibial,  and  with  branches  of  tbe  posterioi 
neal  and  external  tarsal  arteries.  It  supplies  the  third  pe 
muscle,  the  contiguous  articulations,  the  fi[iscia,  and  skin. 

The  posterior  peroneal  artery,'  the  remaining  terminal  di 
and  continuation  of  the  peroneal,  descends  behind  the  articulati 
the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  external  malleolus,  and  is  distribute! 
the  outer  side  of  the  calcaneum.  It  supplies  tbe  contiguous  an 
tions,  and  anastomoses  with  the  external  malleolar,  tarsal,  and  calc 
arteries. 

The  peroneal  artery  sometimes  arises  either  higher  or  lowoi 
the  usual  position.  It  occasionally  comes  trom  the  end  of  the  po] 
or  from  tbe  anterior  tibial  artery.  Rarely  it  is  absent.  Tbe  an 
peroneal  artery  is  sometimes  enlarged  to  compensate  for  deficiei 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery ;  and  sometinic 
very  small  or  absent,  and  is  replaced  by  an  enlarged  external  mal 
artery. 

The  communicating  branch*  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery 
ally  a  considerable  vessel,  springs  from  behind  the  internal  mall 
and  passes  transvei-sely  across  the  tibia,  to  join  the  termination  •: 
peroneal  artery.  Sometimes  it  is  represented  by  a  smaller  pair 
sometimes  it  is  absent,  and  then  may  be  represented  by  a  branch 
the  peroneal  artery,  which  proceeds  to  the  internal  malleolus 
substitutes  the  following. 

Tbe  malleolar  branch,'  small  and  often  double,  from  nea 
termination  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  pass^  inward  beneat 
tendons  of  the  posterior  tibialis  and  long  digital  fiexor,  to  be  di 
uted  on  the  internal  malleolus,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the  int 
malleolar  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery. 

PLANTAR  ARTERIES. 

The  plantar  arteries,  the  terminal  branches  of  tbe  posterior  i 

proceed  from  this  vessel  at  the  lower  border  of  tbe  internal  an 

ligament,  covered  by  the  origin  of  the  hallucal  abductor.     Tb 

temal  plantar  artery,*  the  smaller  branch,  runs  forward  alon; 

'  Ramus  aDMtomoticus  tranavereus.  '  A.  peromea  antica  or  perfonti 

'  A,  p.  post. ;  rami  calcanei  eitemi. 
*  Ramus  anaatDinottcus  traneversus 
'  A.  mHlleolariB  interna  poalerior. 
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inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  between  the  hallucsl  abductor  and 
short  flexor  to  the  fore  part  of  the  first  metatarsal  interval,  where  it 
usually  enda  by  joining  the  internal 

br&nch  of  the  first  plantar  digital  Fio.  2TS. 

artery.  In  its  course  it  gives  off 
numerous  branches,  of  which  the 
deeper  ones  are  distributed  to  the 
articulations  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot,  anastomosing  with  branches 
of  the  external  plantar  artery;  and 
the  superficial  branches  supply  the 
muscles,  &scia,  and  skin  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  foot,  anastomos- 
ing with  branches  of  the  dorsal 
pedal  artery. 

The  external  plantar  anery,' 
appearing  as  the  continuation  of 
the  posterior  tibial,  runs  through 
the  arch  of  the  calcaneum,  out- 
ward and  forward  into  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  passing  along  the  outer 
part  to  the  base  of  the  last  metatar- 
sal bone,  where  it  turns  obliquely 
inward  to  the  first  metatarsal  in- 
terval and  joins  the  dorsal  pedal 
artery,  to  form  the  plantar  arch.' 
At  first  the  artery,  with  its  accom- 
panying veins  and  nerve,  is  placed  conUgumu  elde*  of  tha  toea:  lO.  calcanoui 
between  the  c.lc.neum  .nd  h.Uueal  ^^1"  "  °"  ""'°"'  '"'' '"""'"  """ 
abductor,  afterwards  between  the 

accessory  and  short  digital  flexors,  and  then  in  the  interval  of  the  latter 
and  the  minimal  abductor.  The  plantar  arch,  with  its  convexity 
directed  forward,  rests  on  the  interosseous  muscles,  covered  by  the 
digital  flexors  and  lumbrical  muscles.  In  its  course  the  external  plantar 
artery  gives  off  numerous  branches,  as  follows : 

Two  or  three  calcanean  branches,'  often  partly  derived  fVom  the 
termination  of  the  posterior  tibial.  They  pierce  the  origin  of  the 
hallucal  abductor,  whi^h  they  supply,  and  are  distributed  over  the  heel, 
anastomosing  with  corresponding  branches  of  the  posterior  peroneal 
artery. 

Many  muscular  branches  supply  the  contiguous  muscles  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  other  branches  are  devoted  to 
the  adjacent  articulations  and  skin,  and  anastomose  with  the  internal 
tarsal  and  metatarsal  arteries. 


(eilortlblBl  artery  dividing  Into,  2,  tbe  iQIenuJ. 
ind.  a,  eiteni4l.  plantar  arlerln;  4,  branch 
lolhe  inner  ddeof  the  foot;  B,  bnuich  lothe 
great  toe ;  0.  plantar  arch ;  T.  perlbratltig  ar- 
lerlea;  8.  common  digital!;  9,  dlgllala  Ic    ' 


'  A.  pUnUrJB  e: 


*  ArcU9  plnntBtig. 


>  Kami  calcanei  int 
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From  tha  plaotar  arch  small  branches  proceed  backward  to  supply 
the  contiguous  articulations,  and  anastomoBe  with  branches  of  the 
internal  plantar  artery.  Three  posterior  communicating  branches ' 
proceed  from  the  arch  through  the  back  ends  of  the  corresponding 
metatarsal  intervals  to  join  the  interosaeoos  arteries  on  the  back  of 
the  foot. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  plantar  arch  proceed  five  digital  ar- 
teries.* The  first  •  of  these,  usually  regarded  as  the  last  branch  of 
the  dorsal  podal  artery,  runs  forward  in  the  first  metatarsal  iuterval 
to  its  fore  part,  and  divides  into  a  pair  of  digital  branches,*  which 
run  along  the  at^acent  borders  of  the  great  and  adjoining  toes  to  the 
tips.  In  its  course  it  gives  off  a  digital  branch,  which  crosses  the 
first  metatarsal  bone  and  runs  along  the  inner  border  of  the  great  toe. 
The  succeeding  three  digital  arteries*  proceed  forward  in  the  corre- 
sponding metatarsal  intervals,  and  divide  like  the  former,  each  into  a 
pair  of  digital  branches,  which  run  along  the  adjacent  borders  of 
the  toes.  The  fitlh  digital  artery  •  proceeds  from  the  outer  part  of 
the  arch  obliquely  across  the  last  metatarsal  bone,  and  runs  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  little  toe.  At  their  bifurcation  the  digital  arteries, 
for  the  most  part,  are  joined  by  a  communicating  branch '  from  the 
adjacent  interosseous  arteries  of  the  back  of  the  foot;  often  failing 
in  the  outer  one  or  two  metatarsal  intervals.  The  distribution  of  the 
pUntar  digital  arteries  in  alt  respects  accords  with  that  of  the  pabnar 
digitals. 

The  arteries  of  the  foot  deviate  from  the  ordinary  condition  much 
less  frequently  than  those  of  the  band.  The  internal  plantar  is  some- 
times larger,  and  may  play  a  more  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  plantar  arch;  and  sometimes  it  continues  forward  as  the 
first  plantar  digital  artery.  Sometimes  it  is  small,  and  ends  in  the 
short  hallucal  flexor.  The  external  plantar  is  observed  to  varj'  pro- 
portionately with  the  dorsal  pedal  artery,  so  that  one  or  the  other  may 
contribute  more  or  less  to  the  plantar  arch.  The  posterior  communi- 
cating arteries,  usually  small,  may  be  larger  and  form  the  interosseous 
arteries,  in  which  case  the  metatarsal  branch  of  the  dorsal  pedal  artery 
is  smaller  than  normally. 

VEINS  OP  THE  HEART. 
The  principal  veins  of  the  heart,  for  the  mo^t  part,  accompany  the 
arteries  along  the  grooves  and  unite  in  a  trunk,  the  terminal  portion  of 

'  Poaterior  perforating  brunches ;  rami  perforantes  poateriorw. 

'  A.  interosseiB  plan  tares. 

■  Plantar  digital  branch  of  the  dnrsal  artery  of  the  foot. 

*  Callal^ral  digital  arteries  ;  a.  digilates  plantaree. 
'  A,  interiissege  plantarcs. 

*  A,  plantaris  externa  digit!  minimi. 

'  Anterior  perforating  artery  ;  a.  perfuranit  ant. 
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which,  for  about  an  inch,  is  elightly  dilated,  and  is  named  the  coronary 

sinus.     They  are  the  great  and  email,  the  middle,  and  the  posterior 

coronary  veins.  In  additioD  to  these 

are  the  anterior  cardiac  veins  and  '"'    '  ' 

some  still  smaller  ones,  which  open 

separately  into  the  right  auricle. 

The  great  coronary  vein '  com- 
mences at  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
ascends  along  the  anterior  interven- 
tricular groove  in  company  with 
the  anterior  branch  of  the  left  cor- 
onary artery,  and  turns  to  the  left 
along  the  left  auriculo-ventricular 
groove  backward  to  end  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  coronary  sinus. 
As  it  ascends  in  its  course  it  receives 
branches  from  the  front  of  the  ven- 
tricles and  the  interventricular  sep- 
tum,  and  as  it  turns  to  the  left 

backward  it  receives  dewending  ..J;^;;;^.^^™  ™.T«h.""Si 
branches  ftvm  the  left  auricle  and  Tentrlcles ;  a.  una  ;S,T,nipeiloT  and  inferior 
ascending  branches  fh>m  the  left     «ve;  8.pnim™iirrvein.i  9,right  coronwy 

°  artery ;  10.  coiODsry  sinui ;  11.  great  coronur 

ventricle.        At    its    termination    its  vein;  12, middte  coronary  rein;  is,  porterior 

orifice  is  protected  by  a  valve,  USU-  coronary  velu-;  ifcitnall  coronary  TBln;  IS, 

,''.  ■',        .  „  ,  ,  oblique  vein  ;ifl.anWrlor  coronary  Tdn. 

ally  consisting  of  a  pair  of  folds. 

The  amall  coronary  vein '  runs  backward  along  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  groove,  receiving  branches  from  the  back  of  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  and  ends  in  the  coronary  sinus  near  its  termination. 

The  middle  coronary  vein  *  commences  at  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
and  ascends  along  the  posterior  interventricular  groove,  receiving 
branches  ft^m  the  back  of  both  ventricles  and  the  interventricular 
septum,  and  terminates  in  the  coronary  sinus  near  its  termination  and 
behind  the  former  vein. 

The  posterior  coronary  veins  are  several  small  branches,  of 
which  one  is  sometimes  considerably  the  largest,  ascending  from  the 
back  of  the  left  ventricle  to  end  in  the  coronary  sinus. 

The  coronary  sinus,*  about  an  inch  long,  occupies  the  back  part  ■ 
of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  continued  from  the  great  cardiac 
vein  to  the  inner  lower  back  comer  of  the  right  auricle,  into  which  it 
opens  between  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  and  the  aperture  of  the 
inferior  cava.  The  sinus  is  enclosed  by  muscular  fibres  extending  from 
the  wall  of  the  right  auricle.    Its  orifice  communicating  with  the  latter 


'  GieM  cardiac  vein ;  t.  cardiacs,  eoronaria,  or  cordis  magna. 

'  Small  or  right  cardiac  vein. 

'  V,  coidis  media ;  poaWrior  cardiac  vein.  '  Valve  of  Thebeaius. 
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is  protected  by  the  coronary  valve,  &  semilanar  fold  of  the  endocar- 
dium. All  the  chief  veins,  at  their  communication  with  the  coronaiy 
einuH,  are  protected  hy  valves  more  or  leas  complete. 

A  Bmall  oblique  vein  descending  obliquely  fVom  left  to  right  at  the 
back  of  the  left  auricle,  sometimes  obliterated,  and  connected  with  the 
coronary  sinus,  is  with  the  latter  the  representative  of  the  left  superior 
cava  of  the  embryo. 

The  anterior  cardiac  veins '  are  several  small  vessels,  which  aa- 
cend  on  the  front  and  right  border  of  the  right  ventricle  and  open  into 
the  right  auricle  above  the  auriculo-veDtricular  groove.  They  are 
devoid  of  valves. 

Many  of  the  smallest  cardiac  veins,'  ftvm  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
open  into  its  cavities,  but  especially  into  the  right  auricle  about  the 
interauricular  septum. 

THE  SUPEBIOB  CAVA. 

The  superior  cava'  is  the  principal  vein  which  returns  the  blood 
to  the  heart  fix>m  the  head  and  neck,  the  upper  limbs,  and  the  walls 
of  the  thorax.  It  is  a  short  trunk,  about  three  inches  long,  and  is 
of  less  diameter  than  the  aorta,  to  the  right  of  which  it  lies.  It  is 
formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the  two  innominate  veins,  behind  the 
right  costo-atomal  articulation,  descends  vertically  with  a  slight  curve 
to  the  right,  and  terminates  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart.  It  is  unprovided  with  valves.  About  the  middle  of  Ob 
course  it  is  joined  by  the  azygos  vein,  and  immediately  below  enters  the 
pericardium. 

THE  INNOMINATE  VEINS. 

The  innominate  vein,*  on  each  side  of  the  body  behind  the  inner 
end  of  the  clavicle,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  internal  jugular  and 
subclavian  veins,  and  terminates  on  the  right  side,  behind  the  first 
costoatemal  articulation,  by  joining  its  fellow  to  form  the  superior 
cava.  The  right  innominate  vein,  about  an  inch  long,  descends 
to  the  right  of  the  corresponding  artery ;  the  left  innominate  vein, 
nearly  three  times  as  long,  passes  from  right  to  left  with  a  slight 
downward  inclination  to  join  its  fellow.  Crossing  in  fh>nt  of  the  three 
large  arteries  springing  fVom  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  behind  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum,  the  left  vein,  fVom  its  course,  has  also  been 
called  the  transverse  vein. 

The  innominate  veins  are  destitute  of  valves.  Each  is  joined  by 
the  corresponding  vertebral,  inferior  thyroid,  and  mammary  veins. 

'  Vsnee  Galeni.  '  Venie  Thebesii ;  t.  cordis  rninlnm. 

■  Vena  cava  superior,  descendens,  or  thoracica. 

'Vena  innominata  or  anonjma;  brachio-cepbalic  vein;  v.  brachio-ccphalica ; 
T.  jugularif 
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The  vertebral  vein,'  with  a  pleziform  arrangement,  pursues  the 
course    of   the    vertebral    artery 

through  the  foramina  in  the  costo-  ^^' 

transverse  processes  of  the  cervi- 
cal vertebrsB,  but  does  not  accom- 
pany it  within  the  cranium.  It 
commences  in  branches  which 
proceed  fh)m  the  pericranium 
and  the  muscles  contiguous  to 
the  occipital  foramen,  and  in  its 
course  receives  branches  from  the 
spinal  canal  through  the  interver- 
tebral foramina,  and  communicates 
with  the  neighboring  superficial 
vertebral  veins.  Emerging  fW>m 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  it  passes 
forward  over  the  subclavian  artery, 
and  ends  in  the  commencement  of 
the  innominate  vein.  Near  its  ter- 
mination it  receives  the  anterior 
vertebral,  deep  cervical,  and  su- 
perior intercostal  veins.  Occasion- 
ally it  continues  its  course  by  en- 
tering the  costo-trans verse  process 
of  the  last  cervical  vertebra. 

The  anterior  vertebral  vein' 
commences  in  a  plexus  in  front  of 
the  cervical  vertebne,  descends  in 
company  of  the  ascending  cervical 
artery,  receiving  branches  from 
the  contiguous  muscles,  and  joins 
the  vertebral  vein  near  its  termina- 
tion. 

The  deep  cervical  vein' de-      viiksofthethorat  and  abdomen,  i,  iq. 
Bcends  at  the  back  of  the  neck,     feHorc»«;  z.nghi.s.ieft,™. 

,  Hot  cats;  ft.  rL^bt,  6,  left,  Inuumiuii 

between  the  complexue  and  semi-      7.  internal,  S.  eifemsl,  jugular  vetnt 

spinalis  muscles,  receiving  in  its  " 
course  the  occipital  vein,  and 
branches  from  the  dorsi-spinal  plexus  and  contiguous  muscles.  Turn- 
ing forward  beneath  the  cos to-trans verse  process  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebra,  it  ends  in  the  termination  of  the  vertebral  vein. 

The  inferior  thyroid  vein,*  of  large  proportionate  size,  proceeds 

'  y.  vertebralis.  *  V.  vertebralis  ant. 

'  V,  cervicalis  profunda  ;  v.  vertebralis  externa  or  Euperflcifllig. 


csTi;  i.  right,  6,  left,  InnomlnBU  velna; 
■        ■  :  a.  sub- 

sygM  TelDB. 
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from  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  body,  in  which  its  many  braacbes 
freely  auastomose  with  the  middle  and  superior  thyroid  veina.  It 
anastomoses  with  its  fellow,  formiog  a  plexus  below  the  thyroid 
isthmus,  in  front  of  the  trachea.  In  its  descent  it  receives  branches 
from  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  cesopbague.  The  left  inferior  thyroid 
joins  the  left  innominate  vein ;  and  the  right  inferior  thyroid,  the  right 
innominate  vein,  or  its  conjunction  with  the  left  innominate.  Some- 
times the  inferior  thyroids  unite  in  a  common  trunk,'  which  usually 
terminates  in  the  left  innominate  vein ;  and  occasionally  an  interme- 
diate vein  descends  from  the  thyroid  isthmus,  or  a  venous  plexus  below 
this,  to  end  in  the  left  innominate  vein. 

The  internal  mammary  vein,*  a  short  trunk  joining  the  innomi- 
nate vein,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pair  of  companions  of  the 
corresponding  artery,  derived  from  similar  branches  in  the  walls  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen. 

The  superior  intercostal  vein,*  subsequently  to  be  again  noticed, 
opens  into  the  innominate  vein. 

Small  veins  from  the  thymus  gland,  the  pericardium,  and  other 
structures  of  the  mediastinum  join  the  innominate  vein. 

VEINS  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 
The  principal  venons  trunks  of  the  bead  and  neck  are  the  jugulars, 
of  which  there  are  two  on  each  side,  a  larger  and  deeper,  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  an  external  jugular  vein.  Besides  these  are  the  ver- 
tebral and  inferior  thyroid  veins,  already  described.  All  the  veina  of 
the  head,  and  those  of  the  neck,  are  without  valves,  except  the  internal 
and  external  jugulars. 

THE  INTERNAL  JUGULAR  VEIN. 
The  internal  jugular  vein,*  much  the  larger  of  the  principal 
trunks,  and  usually  about  the  size  of  a  finger,  receives  the  blood  of 
the  cranial  cavity  and  the  orbit,  and  portions  of  that  of  the  face  and 
neck,  and  terminates  in  the  innominate  vein.  It  commences  with  the 
termination  of  the  lateral  sinus  of  the  dura  in  the  Jugular  foramen  of 
the  skull,  where  it  forms  a  variable  dilatation,  the  jugular  gulf.*  From 
the  foramen  the  vein  descends  the  neck  at  the  outer  side  of  the  internal 
carotid  and  then  the  common  carotid  artery,  enclosed  in  the  same 
sheath,  and  behind  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  joins  the  subclavian 
vein  to  form  with  it  the  innominate  vein.  Its  termination  is  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  valves. 

'  V.  thyroidea  imB  impar.  '  V.  niKmmaria  interna. 

•  V.  interoostBlis  BUp. 

*  V.  jDgularis  inUma,  magna,  or  cerebrfilis ;  v.  cepbalica  interna  and  comoiunii ; 
V.  cerebralis. 

'  Bulb  or  sinui  of  the  jugular  vein  ;  bulbus  venie  jugularie. ' 
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The  internal  jugular  vein  is  very  variable  in  aise  in  different  per- 
sons and  on  the  two  sides  of  the  neck,  the  right  one  usually  being 
the  longer,  but  it  maintains  a  reciprocal  proportion  with  its  fellow, 
and  also  in  a  measure  with  the  external  jugular  vein. 

Fio.  281. 


Vmn  or  the  head  and  keck.  I.  fronul  vein :  2,  nusl  vein :  3,  t,  labial  tcIiu  :  5,  fWbl  vein ; 
•.llDgTul  Tein:  T,  InUnul  jugulai  vein :  8,  B,  posterior  uid  ulterior  lempora)  yelns;  10,  tmu- 
Tcne  bclal  vein ;  II,  inlemal  mailllarr  vein  ;  12,  poiterior  Burlcalar  rein ;  IB.  eiteni&l  jugular 
vein:  U,  poMerlor,  15,  anterior.  Jugular  velna.  a.  external  caroUd  artery;  b,  stemo-maatold 
muKle;  c,  trapediu:  d,  padoral  muacle  ;  c,  deltoid  m  anal  e. 

In  its  course  the  internal  jugular  vein  receives  the  following 
tributaries : 

The  inferior  petrosal  sinus,'  which  issues  from  the  cranium  at 
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the  inner  divieion  of  the  jugular  foramen,  and  thence  opens  into  the 
internal  jugular  vein. 

The  pharyngeal  vein'  descends  fVom  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  a 
net-work  of  veins  in  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  and  Joins  the  internal 
jugular  vein  near  the  byoid  bone.  Several  branches  may  eubetitute  it, 
partly  joining  the  latter  and  partly  the  facial  vein,  alone  or  together 
with  the  Ungual  or  superior  thyroid  vein.  The  pharyngeal  plexoa 
communicates  with  the  maxillary  plexus,  receives  the  vidian  and 
pterygo-palatine  veins,  and  branches  from  the  soft  palate,  the  eusta- 
chian tube,  and  the  prevertebral  muacles. 

The  lingual  veins.  These  consist  of  several  branches  which 
emerge  ftx)m  the  tongue,  and  either  separately  or  after  uniting  in  a 
short  trunk  terminate  in  the  internal  Jugular  or  the  facial  vein.  The 
longest  branch,  the  ranine  vein,'  commences  beneath  the  tongue,  where 
it  is  conspicuously  seen  through  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  side  of 
the  frienum.  It  runs  backward  between  the  genioglossal  and  hyo- 
glossal muscles,  in  company  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  ends  in 
the  internal  Jugular  or  facial  vein.  In  its  course  it  receives  branches 
from  the  tongue,  sublingual  gland,  and  adjacent  mucous  membrane. 
Two  small  companion  veina '  pursue  the  course  of  the  lingual  artery, 
and  Join  the  ranine  or  either  of  the  other  veins.  The  doraal  lingual 
vein,*  accompanying  the  corresponding  arterial  branch,  issues  from  a 
plesus  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  com- 
mnnicating  with  the  veins  of  the  tonsil  and  epiglottis,  and  descends  to 
terminate  in  the  internal  Jugular  vein. 

The  facial  vein '  is  subsequently  described. 

The  superior  thyroid  vein  *  is  derived  fVom  numerous  bnmchee 
of  the  thyroid  body.  It  accompanies  the  corresponding  artery,  and 
usually  joins  the  internal  Jugular  vein  or  sometimes  the  facial  vein. 

The  middle  thyroid  vein,'  freely  anastomosing  with  the  branches 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  veins,  passes  outwardly  from  the 
thyroid  body  over  the  carotid  artery,  and  Joins  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

The  top  of  the  head  is  covered  with  a  subcutaneous  net-work  or 
plexus  of  veins,  from  which  branches  converge  and  descend  on  the 
forehead  as  the  frontal  vein,  on  the  temple  as  the  temporal  vein,  and 
ftom  the  occiput  as  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital  veins. 

The  chief  superficial  vein  of  the  face  is  the  facial  vein ;  the  chief 
deep  ones  are  the  internal  maxillary  and  ophthalmic  veins.  The  first 
commonly  terminates  in  the  internal  Jugular  vein,  the  second  by  join- 
ing the  temporal  vein,  and  the  last  by  passing  backward  from  the  orbit 
and  opening  into  the  cavernous  sinus. 

Tho  facial  vein'  pursues  nearly  the  course  of  the  facial  arleiy, 

'  V.  pharj-nReft.  *  V.  raninil.  •  V.  lingunlea. 

'  V.  dortalis  lin^w.  '  V.  fadalU.  •  V.  tbyroidea  sup- 

'  V.  tbyroidea  medift.  '  V.  facialis ;  v.  f.  anterior  or  interna. 
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but  is  less  tortuous  and  placed  more  back.  Commencing  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  orbit  as  the  anguUr  vein,  it  deacendB  obliquely  to  the 
base  of  the  mandible  in  advance  of  the  maseeter  muscle.  Below  the 
jaw,  covered  by  the  platysma  muscle  and  cervical  faitcia,  it  is  com- 
monly joined  by  the  anterior  fork  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  and 
near  the  hyoid  bone  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular  vein.  Occa- 
sionally it  turns  backward  on  tho  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  joins  the 
external  jugular  vein. 

Its  tributaries  are  aa  follows : 

The  frontal  vein.'  Thin  descends  Ctom  the  cranial  plexus  near  the 
median  line  of  the  forehead,  parallel  with  and  joining  its  fellow  by 
one  or  two  cross  branches,  and  at  the  root  of  the  nose  terminates  in 
the  angular  vein. 

The  supraorbital  vein.* ,  Smaller  than  the  former,  it  receives  its 
bntDcbes  from  the  brow  and  upper  eyelid,  and  is  directed  inward  to 
join  the  former  in  the  angular  vein.  It  anastomoses  with  the  oph- 
thalmic vein. 

The  angular  vein  '  is  the  comroencement  of  the  facial  vein,  and  is 
commonly  visible  through  the  skin  near  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  at 
the  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose.  Formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding veins,  it  receives  small  branches  fixtm  the  eyelids,  the  palpebral 
veins,*  and  others  ascending  from  the  nose,  the  nasal  veins.'  It 
freely  communicates  with  the  ophthalmic  vein.  In  its  fhrthor  course 
as  the  facial  vein  it  receives  the  following : 

The  supralabial  vein,*  arising  in  a  plexus  of  the  upper  lip. 

The  deep  facial  vein,'  from  the  maxillary  plexus  within  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  and  communicating  with  the  facial  vein 
fVom  below  the  malar  bone. 

Branches  tVom  the  parotid  gland  and  fV^^m  the  masseter  and 
buccinator  muscles. 

The  submental  vein,*  below  the  base  of  the  jaw,  and  receiving 
branches  fVom  a  plexus  of  the  lower  lip  and  from  the  chin. 

Branches  from  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  inferior  palatine  vein,*  derived  from  a  plexus  of  the  tonsil 
and  soft  palate,  and  descending  at  the  side  of  the  pharynx. 

The  external  jugular  vein  **  is  variable  in  size  and  manner  of 
origin :  it  is  commonly  a  very  small  vcssoL  compared  with  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  and  is  mostly  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  the 

'  V.  frontalis  j  v.  prepsrata.  •  V.  eupmorbilalis. 

'  V.  angularis.  <  V.  palp^brales. 

*  V.  nasalM  donales  et  laterales,  pinnnles,  or  alarea,  *  V.  I'lipralabialis. 

'  Y.  (hcialU  profunda,  maxillaria  interna   anterior,  rai 

"  V.  gubmenUli*.  *  V,  paUtina ;  inrerior  palatine  v< 

**  V.  JDgularu  estenwor  eitenia  posterior;  v.  cutanea  colli  posterior;  ' 
iubcntanea. 
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temporal  and  maxillary  veins.  Commencing  behind  the  neck  of  the 
mandible,  it  deHcends  nearly  vertically  at  the  aide  of  the  neck,  behind 
the  angle  of  the  Jaw,  and  acrosa  the  Bterno-mastoid  miiBCle  to  the  supra- 
clavicular  foaaa,  about  the  middle  of  the  position  of  the  clavicle.'  It 
is  covered  by  the  platysma  muscle,  and  perforates  the  cervical  fascia  of 
the  supraclavicular  fossa  to  terminate  in  the  subclavian  vein,  or  aome- 
timea  in  the  end  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  it  commonly  gives  off  a  conaiderable  branch,  which 
descends  obliquely  forward  to  join  the  termination  of  the  facial  vein 
or  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  internal  jugular  vein.  In  ita  course 
it  commonly  roceivea  the  poaterior  auricular  vein,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  jugular  veina,  and  the  transverse  cervical  and  suprascapular 
veins.  Sometimes  it  also  receives  the  facial  vein,  in  whole  or  part,  and 
sometimes  it  does  not  receive  the  posterior  auricular  vein.  Rarely  it 
does  not  commence  in  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  veina  to- 
gether, and  then  appears  to  commence  in  the  latter  alone,  or  in  con- 
junction with  a  branch  of  the  occipital  vein.  It  has  an  imperfect  valve 
at  its  termination,  and  another  more  complete  a  short  distance  above. 

The  temporal  vein '  arises  in  the  cranial  plexus  of  veina  by  two 
main  branches,  the  anterior  and  posterior  temporal  veins,*  corre- 
sponding with  but  not  closely  accompanying  the  arteries  of  the  same 
name,  and  lying  moi-e  auporficially.  Descending  the  temple  the  two 
branches  unite  in  tVont  of  the  ear,  whence  the  temporal  vein  passes 
over  the  zygoma  and  beneath  the  parotid  gland  to  the  neck  of  tbe 
mandible,  where  it  joins  the  internal  maxillary  vein  to  form  the  external 
jugular.     Other  tributaries  of  the  temporal  vein  are  as  follows : 

The  middle  temporal  vein,*  derived  from  a  plexus  in  the  temporal 
fossa  communicating  with  the  deep  temporal  veins  and  with  the  pteiy- 
goid  plexus  of  veins.  It  pierces  the  temporal  fascia,  and  receives  an. 
orbital  branch  proceeding  tVom  the  palpebral  veins. 

The  anterior  auricular  veins,  small  branches  trom  a  fine  plexus 
of  the  pinna. 

Branches*  tVom  an  articular  plexus  surrounding  the  articu- 
lation of  the  mandible. 

Branches  from  the  parotid  gland. 

One  or  two  transverse  facial  veins  fVom  the  cheek. 

The  internal  maxillary  vein '  ia  a  short  trunk,  sometimes  double, 

'  Many  authorities  name  the  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  tbe  temponil  and 
internal  maiillaiy  veini  the  temporo-maiiliaiy  vein,  which  ia  then  deacribed  at  de- 
scending to  the  vicinity  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  dividing  into  two  branches, 
of  which  one  joins  the  facial  vein,  and  the  other  joing  with  the  posterior  auricular 
vein  to  form  the  eiternttl  jugular  vein. 

•  V.  temporalis.  '  V.  t.  auperficialit  ant.  el  po"t- 

•  V.  t.  media.  '  V.  articulares. 

•  V.  maiillaris  interna  or  interna  posterior;  deep  branch  of  the  poaterior fcoial 
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proceeding  in  company  with  the  internal  maxillaiy  artery,  behind  the 
neck  of  the  mandible,  from  the  pterygoid  plexuB,  to  join  the  temporal 
vein  in  the  formation  of  the  external  jugular  vein.  Ocoaeionally  a 
dirision  of  it  descends  within  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  joins  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  The  pterygoid  plexus '  is  a  close  net-work  of 
veins  accompanying  the  internal  maxillary  artery  between  the  ptery- 
goid muscles.  It  communicates  with  the  temporal,  pharyngeal,  and 
alveolar  venous  plexuses,  and  receives  the  following  trihutariee : 

Two  or  three  deep  temporal  veins  issuing  from  the  temporal 
muscle  and  plexus  of  veins  on  its  surface. 

Pterygoid,  masseter,  and  buccinator  branches,  issuing  IVom  the 
corresponding  muscles. 

An  alveolar  branch  fVom  the  alveolar  plexus,  on  the  surface  of  the 
maxilla. 

An  inferior  dental  vein  fW)m  the  dental  canal  of  the  mandible. 

A  pair  of  great  meningeal  veins,'  companions  of  the  correspond- 
ing artery,  descending  through  the  spinous  or  oval  foramen. 

The  superior  palatine,  infraorbital,  and  nasal  veins,  accom- 
panying the  corresponding  arteries. 

The  posterior  auricular  vein,'  much  larger  than  the  correspond- 
ing artery,  issues  fVom  the  cranial  venous  plexus  back  of  the  ear,  de- 
scends on  the  mastoid  process  and  contiguous  portion  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  and  commonly  Joins  the  external  jugular  vein,  but 
sometimes  turns  inwardly  and  ends  in  the  internal  jugular  vein.  It 
receives  the  stylo-mastoid  vein. 

The  occipital  vein*  issues  from  the  occipital  portion  of  the  cranial 
venous  plexus,  and  mainly  pursues  the  course  of  the  corresponding 
artery  between  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  descending  to 
terminate  in  the  deep  cervical  vein  or  the  internal  jugular  vein.  An 
outer  branch  communicates  with  the  mastoid  vein  and  the  lateral 
sinus.  Superficially,  it  may  communicate  with  the  posterior  auricular 
vein  or  with  the  external  jugular  vein. 

The  anterior  jugular  vein*  springs  fW>m  superficial  branches  in 
the  submaxillary  region,  and  descends  in  front  of  the  neck  to  near  the 
inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  where  it  pieroes  the  fascia  and  proceeds  out- 
wardly within  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  join  the 
termination  of  the  external  jugular  vein.  In  descending  the  neck  it 
commonly  communicates  with  its  fellow  by  cross-branches,  and  some- 
times joins  it  part  way  in  a  single  median  vessel. 

The  posterior  jugular  vein,*  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  issues  from 
branches  of  the  integument  in  the  suboccipital  region,  and  descends  to 

'  F.  pterygoideui.  *  Venn  meningeie  mediie. 

'  V.  auricularii  pMterior.  *  V.  occipilalig. 


*  V.  juKulariB  anterior  or  eitemus  anterior ;  v.  mediani  colli  [  v.  cutanea  colli. 
"  T.  jugulari*  posterior. 
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Straight  sinus  opens  into  it  directly  in  front,  at  the  torcul&r,  froi 
sides  of  which  issue  the  lateral  siauses.  Sometimes,  also,  the  b 
from  the  torcular  to  the  straight  sinus  is  as  Urge  as  that  t 
opposite  lateral  sinus,  in  which  case  the  lateral  sinuses  may  be  i 
or  quite  equal  in  size. 

The  straight  sinus '  inclines  backward  along  the  union  of  th 
and  tentorium  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  where  it  is  common! 
tinued  into  the  lateral  sinus  opposite  that  into  which  the  longiti 
sinus  is  prolonged,  and  is  connected  by  a  smaller  diverging  cl 
with  the  torcular.  It  receives  at  its  commencement  in  front  t 
ferior  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  vein  of  Galen,  and  along  its  i 
some  of  the  superior  cerebellar  veins,  and  several  small  branches 
the  tentorium. 

The  inferior  longitudinal  sinus'  is  a  narrow  channel  ru 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  falx,  and  ending  behind  in  the  st 
sinus.  It  receives  branches  trota  the  &lx,  and  occasionally  fro 
inner  surfaces  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  occipital  sinus,'  a  small  channel,  sometimes  double,  &i 
in  the  cerebellar  falx  and  opens  into  the  torcular.  It  forks  l^lov 
continues  around  the  occipital  foramen  to  join  the  termination  • 
lateral  sinuses.  Occasionally  it  is  much  reduced,  or  is  even  a1 
and  sometimes  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  produces  a  conspicuoui 
around  the  occipital  foramen.  It  receives  several  small  veins  fro 
cerebellum,  and  communicates  by  others  with  the  posterior 
veins. 

The  cavernous  sinus  *  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  ephe 
body,  and  is  a  venous  plexus  extending  from  the  inner  extrem 
the  sphenoidal  foramen  to  the  apex  of  the  temporal  pyramid, 
two  sinuses  communicate  with  each  other  by  a  pair  of  trans 
sinuses  crossing  through  the  sella,  thus  forming  together  a  cii 
sinus'  around  the  pituitarj-  body.  Either  of  the  transverse  s 
may  be  absent,  and  occasionally  there  is  a  third.  The  caromouf 
in  front  receives  the  ophthalmic  vein  through  the  sphenoidal  for 
and  behind  it  communicates  with  the  petrosal  sinuses.  It  also  re 
several  small  veins  from  the  cerebrum. 

The  venous  plexus  of  the  cavernous  sinus  is  continued  aloi 
carotid  canal,  around  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  ends  bcl 
one  or  two  branches,  which  join  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Lying  along  the  floor  of  the  cavernous  sinus  inwardly,  eovei 
the  lining  membrane,  is  the  internal  carotid  artery,  with  the  cav. 
plexus  of  the  sympathelic  nerve  and  the  abducent  ner\-e,  and  p 

'  S.  rectui,  quBrtus,  obllquua,  perpendicularis,  or  tenlorli  mediiu. 
'  S.  longitudinalU  inf.,  or  minor ;  s.  fHlciformis. 
'  S.  occipilalia  posterior.  *  S.  cavernotus ;  i«ceptacului 

'  S.  circulftria  Bidleyi ;  a.  coronnrius  or  ellipHcu*. 
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through  the  outer  wall  of  the  sinue  are  the  oculo-motor,  pathetic,  and 
ophthalmic  nerves. 

The  superior  petrosal  sinus '  is  a  narrow  channel  running  iVom 
the  <iavemous  eious  along  the  upper  border  of  the  t«mporal  pyramid, 
within  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium,  to  the  lateral  sinus  as  it  curves 
downward  into  the  groove  of  the  mastoid  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
It  receives  small  veins  fVom  tbe  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  others 
from  the  t^'mpanum  through  the  petro-squamous  fissure. 

The  inferior  petrosal  sinus,*  much  shorter  than  the  former,  runs 
fVom  the  cavernous  sinus  along  the  course  of  the  petro-occipital  suture 
to  the  inner  compartment  of  tbe  jugular  foramen,  through  which  it 
descends  to  end  in  the  jugular  vein.  It  receives  some  small  veins  from 
the  cerebellum  and  the  auditory  veins  fhim  the  internal  ear. 

The  sphenoidal  sinus'  is  a  small  channel  beneath  the  small  sphe- 
noidal wing,  terminating  in  the  cavernous  sinus.  It  receives  small 
veins  of  the  dura,  and  communicates  with  the  anterior  temporal 
diploic  veins  and  the  great  meningeal  veins. 

The  basilar  sinus  *  is  a  transverse  venous  plexus  of  the  dura  on 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  communicating  laterally  with 
the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses,  and  below  with  the  anterior  spinal  veins. 

OPHTHALMIC  VEIN, 
The  ophthalmic  vein '  returns  the  blood  from  the  parts  within  the 
orbit,  and  in  general  accords  with  the  distribution  of  the  corresponding 
artery.  It  commences  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  freely 
communicates  with  the  angular  vein ;  thence  passes  backward  in  com- 
pany with  tbe  ophthalmic  artery,  above  tbe  optic  nerve  to  its  outer 
side,  and  proceeds  through  the  inner  end  of  the  sphenoidal  foramen  to 
terminate  in  the  cavernous  sinus.  Its  branches,  which  mainly  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  artery,  are  the  ethmoidal,'  muscular, 
anterior  and  long  ciliary,  central  retinal,  and  lachrymal  veins. 
The  short  ciliary  veins,'  usually  four,  issue  at  equidistant  points  from 
the  sides  of  the  eyeball,  and  join  the  ophthalmic  or  contiguous  muscu- 
lar veins.  The  lower  ciliary  and  muscular  veins  commonly  unite  in  a 
considerable  branch,'  which  communicates  by  an  anastomotic  branch 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  foramen  with  the  deep  facial  Vjein,  and 
joins  the  trunk*  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  or  ends  directly  in  the  cavem- 


'  S.  petTOitiB  iup. ;  I.  tentorii  lateralis.  '  5.  petrosus  inf. 

'  Spheno-parietal  siniu ;  ».  spheno-parietalis ;  s.  als?  parvn. 

<  S.  baailaria  ;  i.  transTenus  ;  t.  occipitalis  ant. ;  plexus  bagilaris. 

>  y.  ophthalmica ;  superior  ophthalmic  vein. 

*  y.  ethmoidalis  ant.  et  poit. 
'  Posterior  ciliary  veinn. 

•  Inferior  ophthalmic  vein ;  v.  ophthalmica  inferior,  externa,  or  facialis. 
*Sinui  ophthalmicut. 
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VEINS  OF  THE  BHAIN. 


The  more  conspicuous  veins  of  the  brain  occupy  the  pia,  which 
closely  invests  the  surface  of  the  organ  and  peoetrates  its  many  fis- 
sures, aud  generally  only  the  finest  hair-like  veins  pervade  and  issue 
iVom  the  substance  of  the  brain  to  join  those  of  the  pia.  They  do  not 
accompany  the  arteries,  but  are  closely  associated  with  them  in  the 
pia,  and  freely  anastomose  with  one  another,  everywhere  forming  a 
continuous  net-work  or  plexus,  fVom  which  the  larger  veins  emerge  and 
terminate  in  the  nearest  sinus  of  the  dura. 

The  superior  cerebral  veins,'  six  to  ten  or  more  on  each  aide 
of  the  cerebrum,  ascend  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemispheres 
inwardly,  mostly  along  the  fissures  between  the  convolutions,  to  the 
longitudinal  fissure,  where  they  are  joined  by  branches  from  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  hemispheres,  and  then  terminate  in  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  With  the  exception  of  the  most  anterior  smaller  ones  they 
run  obliquely  forward,  and  open  into  the  sinus  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  current  of  the  blood  in  the  latter. 

The  inferior  cerebral  veins*  run  fWim  the  outer  and  lower  sur- 
faces of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  to  the  cavernous,  superior  petrosal, 
and  lateral  sinuses. 

A  large  branch,  the  middle  cerebral  vein,'  derived  tVom  the 
lower  surface  of  the  frontal  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes,  passes  from 
the  sylvian  fissure  and  terminates  in  the  cavernous  sinus.  Another 
branch,  the  anastomotic  vein,*  derived  from  the  outer  surface  of  the 
parietal  lobe,  where  it  communicates  with  the  superior  cerebral  veins, 
runs  along  the  posterior  fork  of  the  sylvian  fissure,  perforates  the 
dura  near  the  apex  of  the  small  sphenoidal  wing,  and  then  passes  back 
through  the  middle  cranial  fossa  to  the  superior  petrosal  sinus ;  in  its 
course  communicating  with  the  great  meningeal  veins. 

The  veins  in  the  centra!  part  of  the  cerebrum  collect  finally  in  a 
short  trunk,  the  vein  of  Galen,'  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
chief  branches,  the  internal  cerebral  veins,  and  terminates  immedi- 
ately behind  in  the  commencement  of  the  straight  sinus.  It  also  re- 
ceives small  branches  from  the  contiguous  part  of  the  callosum.  from 
the  posterior  comu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  and  the  quadrigeminal  and 
pineal  bodies.  In  addition  it  receives  the  basilar  vein,'  which  ascends 
from  the  base  of  the  cerebrum,  where  it  derives  tributaries  from  the 
anterior  perforated  space,  the  cinereous  tuber,  the  mammillary  emi- 
nences, and  the  cerebral  crus. 

The  internal  cerebral  veins '  commence  at  the  foramen  of  Monro, 


'  Ven»  cerebri  superiorei.  '  V.  cerebri  inferiors*. 

'  Vena  fossre  Sylvil.  *  Qreal  ansstomotic  vein. 

*  V.  ma^a  Oaleni.  '  V.  basilaris ;  v.  sdEcendeoi. 

^  V.  cerebri  InterDe  ur  raagnK ;  vente  Galcni ;  r.  choroidew  media. 
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«itch  by  the  conjunction  of  the  striatum  and  choroid  veins,  run  back- 
ward near  together  along  the  middle  of  tbo  choroid  tela,  and  unite  to 
form  the  vein  of  Galen.  In  their  course  tbey  receive  brancbeB  from 
the  tbalami  and  choroid  plexuees  beneath  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  striattim  vein  •  runs  forward  in  the  groove  between  tbo  stri- 
atum and  the  thalamus,  receiving  brancbee  from  both,  and  from  the 
ventricular  septum,  the  callosum,  and  the  fornix,  and  unites  with  the 
choroid  vein. 

The  choroid  vein '  starts  fWtm  the  bottom  of  the  descending  cornu 
of  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  it  communicateB  with  veins  in  the  syt- 
■  vian  fissure,  and  ascends  along  the  course  of  the  choroid  ploxue  to  the 
toramen  of  Monro,  where  it  joins  the  striatum  vein  to  form  the  in- 
ternal cerebral  vein.  It  receives  branches  from  the  choroid  plexus  and 
the  hippocampus. 

The  veins  of  the  cerebellum  are  disposed  in  two  series.  The  supe- 
rior cerebellar  veins '  are  partly  directed  inward  and  upward  to  the 
straight  sinus  and  the  vein  of  Galen,  and  partly  outward  to  the  supe- 
rior petrosal  and  lateral  sinuses.  The  inferior  cerebellar  veins,*  and 
veins  of  the  pons  and  oblongata,  join  the  inferior  petrosal,  lateral,  and 
occipital  sinuses. 

THE  DIPLOIC  VEINS. 

The  diploic  veins*  foi-m  an  irregular  net-work  or  plexus  in  the 
diploe  of  the  cranial  vault,  and  may  be  exposed  by  removal  of  the 
external  table  of  the  bones.  They  enlarge  and  become  more  conspicu- 
ous in  the  advance  of  life,  and  in  old  age  communicate  more  or  less 
across  the  sutures.  Lodged  in  canals  of  the  diploe,  they  have  a  deli- 
cate membranous  wall,  corresponding  with  the  internal  tunic  of  veins, 
and  are  devoid  of  a  muscular  tunic.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
directed  downward,  and  communicate  with  the  superficial  veins,  and 
with  the  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  dura.  Four  principal  veins  are 
commonly  evident  on  each  side  of  the  cranium,  and  are  named  fVom 
their  position. 

The  frontal  diploic  vein  *  arises  fVom  the  plexus  of  the  frontal 
diploe,  and  commonly  issues  at  the  supraorbital  foramen  to  join  the 
supraorbital  vein.  This  outlet  being  sometimes  absent,  the  frontal 
diploic  vein  may  terminate  in  the  succeeding  vein. 

The  anterior  temporal  diploic  vein  ^  arises  in  the  fVontal  diploe, 
and  often  also  in  the  contiguous  parietal  diploe,  passes  through  a 
foramen  of  the  great  sphenoidal  wing,  and  thence  proceeds  in  the 
dura  to  end  in  the  cavernous  sinus.     It  also  communicates  externally 


'  Tens  corporis  atriftti ;  v.  reflexa;  v.  velata. 

'  V.  choroidea;  v.  c.  lateralis.  '  Venre  cereb*lli  superiores. 

'  V.  cerebclli  inferiore*.  '  V.  diploico  or  diploetica. 

•  Ven«  diploica  fMntalis.  •  V.  d,  temporalis  anterior. 
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with  the  deep  temporal  veino,  and  interDally  with  the  great  meniogeal 
veins. 

The  posterior  temporal  diploic  vein '  arisea  id  the  plexus  of  the 
parietal  diploe,  and  emerges  through  a  foramen  at  the  lower  posterior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  or  tbrougb  the  mastoid  foramen,  to  open  in 
the  lateral  sinus. 

The  occipital  diploic  vein'  descends  from  the  plexus  of  the  oc- 
cipital diploe,  and  opens  into  the  occipital  vein,  the  torcular,  or  the 
lateral  sinus. 

THE  EMISSARY  VEINS. 

The  emissary  veins'  are  those  which  pass  through  foramina  of 
the  cranium  and  communicate  between  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  and  the 
superficial  veins.    They  are  inconstant,  and  vary  much  in  size. 

The  mastoid  vein,'  the  most  constant  and  the  largest  of  the  emis- 
saries, communicates  through  the  mastoid  foramen,  between  the  lateral 
sinus  and  a  branch  of  the  occipital,  or  of  the  posterior  auricular  vein. 

The  parietal  vein,'  usually  small  and  often  absent,  commnnioates 
through  the  parietal  foramen,  between  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  the 
contiguous  veins  of  the  scalp. 

The  condylar  vein,'  also  inconstant  and  variable  in  siee,  communi- 
cates through  the  posterior  condylar  foramen,  between  the  lateral  sinus 
and  the  dorei-spinal  plexus  of  veins  of  the  cervical  vertebrte. 

VEINS  OF  THE  UPPER  LIMBS. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  upper  limb  retrace  the  course  of  the  arteries, 
closely  accompanying  them  in  their  distribution,  all,  except  the  prin- 
cipal trunk,  the  subclavian  and  its  continuation  the  axillary'  artery, 
having  two  companion  veins,  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the  arteries 
and  communicate  here  and  there  by  branches  crossing  the  latter.  In 
their  course  the  deep  veins  frequently  communicate  with  the  superficial 
veins  by  branches  which  ascend  from  the  former  through  the  deep 
fascia. 

The  subclavian  vein '  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary  vein  over 
the  first  rib,  and  is  separated  from  the  subclavian  artery  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle.  It  receives  the  external  jugular 
vein  in  front  of  the  latter,  and  terminates  at  the  inner  border  of  the 
muscle  by  joining  the  internal  jugular  in  the  formation  of  the  innomi- 
nate vein. 

The  axillary  vein '  extends  along  the  inner  side  of  the  axillary 
artery  to  the  outer  Ijorder  of  the  first  rib,  whence  it  continues  as 

'  Vena  diploiea  t.  posWrior,  '  V.  d.  occipitalis. 

'  Vente  emissftriw  Santorini.  *  Vena  emisBaria  mattoidea. 

'  V.  e,  parietalia.  ■  V.  e.  condyloidea. 

'  V.  subclavia.  '  V.  aiillaris. 
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'  Vente  brachiales. 
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more  or  leee  variable,  form  tho  chief  braDches,  which  ordinarily  tinite  in 
the  two  euperficial  truoke  of  the  arm,  the  cephalic  and  basilic  Teins, 
finally  termJDating  in  the  axillary  Tein. 

Tho  dorsal  veins  of  the  hand  are,  for  the  most  part,  larger  than  the 
palmar  veins.  From  the  dorsal  plexuses  of  the  digits  ascend  at  the  sides 
digital  veins,*  of  which  the  collateral  ones  unite  between  tho  knuckles 
in  interosseous  veins.'  Tho  dorsal  veins  of  the  thumb,  contiguous 
side  of  the  index  finger,  and  outer  part  of  the  hand  unite  in  a  large 
branch,'  while  those  from  the  other  fingers  and  back  of  the  hand  unite 
in  a  second  large  branch,*  which  ascends  to  join  the  former  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  forearm,  and  produces  with  it  the  radial  vein.  Veins 
from  the  little  finger  and  the  inner  part  of  the  dorsal  plexus  of  the  hand 
unite  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  ulnar  vein  ascending  behind 
the  inner  border  of  the  forearm. 

The  principal  veins  of  the  forearm  issuing  fVom  its  plexus  and  that 
of  the  hand  are  the  radial,  ulnar,  and  median  veins. 

The  radial  vein,'  arising  in  tho  manner  above  indicated  in  the 
dorsal  plexus  of  the  hand,  ascends  outwardly  on  the  back  of  the  forv- 
arm,  and  turns  forward  to  the  outer  groove  In  front  at  the  bend  of 
the  elbow,  whore  it  unites  with  the  median  cephalic  vein  to  form  the 
cephalic  vein. 

The  ulnar  vein*  arises  from  the  inner  part  of  the  plexus  of  tho 
hand,  ascends  along  the  back  inner  border  of  the  forearm,  and  turns 
forward  below  the  inner  condyle  to  unite  with  the  median  basilic  vein 
in  the  formation  of  the  basilic  vein.  Besides  smaller  branches  in  its 
course,  it  commonly  receives  a  large  one  near  its  termination,  the 
anterior  ulnar  vein,  which  arises  from  the  palmar  plexus,  at  the 
inner  fore  part  of  the  forearm. 

The  median  vein,'  very  variable,  sometimes  arises  in  several 
branches  from  the  outer  part  of  the  palmar  plexus,  and  sometimes 
from  the  plexus  of  the  thumb  and  the  outer  part  of  the  dorsal  plexus 
of  the  hand.  Commonly  small,  it  may  be  large  and  form  the  chief 
vein  from  the  dorsal  plexus  of  tho  hand,  in  which  case  the  radial  vein 
is  proportionately  reduced.  Ascending  in  front  of  the  forearm  to  the 
depression  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  it  forks  into  the  median  cephalic 
and  median  basilic  veins.  Near  its  bifurcation  it  receives  the  deep 
median  vein,  a  communicating  branch  ascending  from  one  of  the 
eontiguouM  deep  veins. 

The  median  cephalic  vein'  ast-cnds  outwardly  in  the  groove  of 
the  biceps  and  long  supinator  muscles,  and  joins  the  radial  vein  to 


'  Venn  digiwles.  '  V.  interossen  luperflcialei ;  v.  meUcsrpen. 

*  Vena  cephalica  pollicis.  *  V.  aalvatella. 

'  V.  radiali* ;  v.  r.  cutanea  ur  cephalica. 

*V.  ulnam;  v.  u.  cutanea;  v.  basilica;  posterior  ulnar  vein. 
'  V.  mediana.  '  V.  m,  cephalica. 
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form  the  commenceroent  of  the  cephalic  vein.  The  rausculixutaneouB 
nerve,  in  its  course,  passes  beneath  it. 

The  median  basilic  vein,'  usually  larger  than  the  former,  ascends 
inwardly  over  the  position  of  the  brachial  artery,  fh)m  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  oflbet  of  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  fascia,  and  joins  the  ulnar 
vein  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  basilic  vein.  In  its  course  it 
may  receive  the  anterior  ulnar  vein  and  other  branches  from  the  plexus 
of  the  forearm.  Branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve  cross  above 
and  beneath  the  vein. 

The  median  vein  is  liable  to  much  variation  in  its  termination.  The 
median  cephalic  vein  may  be  very  email  or  absent,  and  the  median  ba- 
silic vein  proportionately  large.  In  such  instances  the  radial  vein  may 
fork,  and  one  branch  continue  ae  the  cephalic  vein,  while  the  other 
branch  may  join  the  median  vein,  and  together  with  the  median  basilic 
vein  form  an  oblique  trunk,  which  crosses  the  forearm  from  without 
inward,  and  receives  in  its  course  branches  from  the  plexus  below. 

The  cephalic  vein'  ascends  along  the  arm  in  the  gmove  at  the 
outer  border  of  the  biceps  muscle,  thence  between  the  pectoral  and 
deltoid  muscles  to  the  clavicle,  below  which  it  dips  to  join  the  ax- 
illary vein.  In  its  course  it  receives  branches  from  the  subcutaneous 
plexus  of  the  arm,  shoulder,  and  breast.  It  is  sometimes  much  re- 
duced, and  may  be  absent.  Occasionally  it  passes  over  the  clavicle 
and  joins  the  external  jugular  vein,  or  it  may  be  united  with  this  by 
a  communicating  branch. 

The  basilic  vein,*  much  larger  than  the  foi-mer  or  either  of  the 
brachial  veins,  ascends  the  arm  along  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps 
muscle,  and  inwardly  to  the  position  of  the  brachial  vessels.  Perfo- 
rating the  fascia  near  the  middle  of  the  arm,  it  joins  the  inner  of  the 
brachial  veins,  or  continues  upward  into  the  axillary  vein.  Its  lower 
part  i-eceives  branches  communicating  with  the  cephalic  vein. 

THE  INFERIOR  CAVA, 
The  inferior  cava  *  is  the  main  trunk  which  returns  the  blood  to 
the  heart  from  the  lower  limbs  and  abdomen.  It  commences  in  the 
latter  cavity,  by  the  union  of  the  iliac  veins  in  front  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  ascends  to  the  right  of  the  aorta,  and  passes  through  an 
openiug  in  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  thorax, 
where  it  enters  the  pericardium,  and  lerrainates  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  In  its  course  it  is  covered  by  the 
mesentery,  the  duodenum,  and  the  pancreas,  and  is  then  lodged  in  a 
deep  groove  of  the  liver;  and  rests  behind  ui>on  the  lumbar  vertcbrte 
and  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm.     It  is  a  larger  trunk   than 

■  Vena  mediaas  basilica,  '  V.  cophalics. 

*  V.  basilica.  *  V.  cava  inferior  or  adscendens. 
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tho  superior  cava  or  the  aorta,  and  contains  no  valves.     Beside 
a  iliac  veins  it  receives  the  followiog : 

The    lumbar   veins,'  &i 
^'*'"  ^^'  panj-ing    the    corresponding 

teries.  They  arise  in  an  i 
rior  branch  fVom  the  wa 
the  abdomen,  where  it  si 
moses  with  the  epigastric 
other  contiguous  veins,  aj 
posterior  branch,  larger 
the  former,  derived  from 
intraspinal  and  dorsi-spinal 
uses  and  from  the  muscles  o 
back.  Passing  forward  or 
lumbar  centra,  behind  the 
muscle,  and  on  the  lefl  behin 
aorta,  they  terminate  in  the 
part  of  tho  inferior  cava.  In 
of  the  transverse  proeesa  the 
united  by  longitudinal  bran 
together  forming,  on  each 
the  ascending  lumbar  % 
which  anastomoses  variably 
the  lateral  sacral,  ilio-lumbsi 
common  iliac  veins,  and  termi 
in  the  asygos  vein  on  the 
and  the  inferior  hemi-azygi: 
the  lefl  side. 


The  azygos  and  hemi-ai 

veins  ascend   along  the  bac 

the  thoracic  cavity,  and  arise 

ywN«orTHBTiioR*iAND*BDo>cBw.   I, In-      tho  veifis  which  accompany 

erior«T»:2,righl,8,len,ren»lTelni;4,8upe-  ,  i  .  i 

■iorc«v»;5.righi.fl,ien,iiuiomiiiaieveiin:  7,      of  the  intercostal  and  partly 
nw™i.is.Miern.i.juguiw  rein.;  ».$abci»r      lumbar  arteries, 

ilBD  veln^   10,  aiygoi  vein;   II,  luftrior,  12.  _,  .      , 

ni[>eriorhemi.aiygt«Teii«.  The  azygos  vcm'  comm( 

in  the  abdomen  in  the  right  asi 
ng  lumbar  vein,  whence  it  ascends  on  the  right  side  of  the  lui 
!entra,  enters  the  thorax  through  the  right  crus  of  the  diaphrag 
^he  aortic  oriUcc,  and  continues  upward  on  the  thoracic  centra  ti 
'ourth  one,  where  it  arches  forward  over  the  root  of  the  right  I 

'  Venn  lumbnrei.  '  Vena  lumbarii  adscendeiu. 

•  Right  or  large  azygos  vein ;  v.  aEj-goa  miyor  or  deitra ;  v.  aine  pari. 
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and  ends  in  the  superior  cava  as  this  vessel  enters  the  pericardium.  In 
its  eoui-se  it  is  situated  close  to  the  right  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  the 
aorta,  crosses  over  the  right  intercostal  arteries,  and  lies  behind  the 
pleura.  Besides  the  ascending  lumbar  vein,  it  commonly  receives  the 
right  intercostal  veins,  except  the  upper  one  or  two,  the  hemi-azygos 
veins  separately  or  in  common,  the  right  bronchial  vein,  and  small 
branches  from  the  oesophagus,  pericardium,  and  other  structures  con- 
tiguou:<.    There  is  ordinarily  a  valve  in  the  arch  of  the  asygos  vein. 

The  hemi-azygos  veins  commonly  appear  as  two  trunks,  which  relate 
with  the  left  intercostal  veins  as  the  azygos  does  with  the  right  ones, 
and  they  open  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  each  other  into  the 
azygos  vein.  They  usually  receive  the  lower  nine  or  ten  left  inter- 
costal veins  variably  divided  between  them,  but  sometimes  one  to 
three  of  the  intermediate  intereostals  open  alone  or  in  conjunction 
directly  into  the  azygos  vein. 

The  superior  hemi-azygos  vein,'  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
upper  tour  to  six  intercostal  veins,  excepting  the  first  one  or  two  with 
which  it  anastomoses,  descends  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertebrte  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  thorax,  where  it  crosses  behind  the  aorta  and  thoracic 
duct,  and  ends  in  the  azygos  vein,  or  it  unites  below  with  the  inferior 
hemi-azygos  vein.  It  receives  the  left  bronchial  vein,  some  of  the  larger 
oesophageal  veins,  and  other  small  ones  from  the  mediastinum. 

The  inferior  hemi-azygos  vein*  commences  on  the  lett  side  in 
the  manner  of  the  azygos,  ascends  through  the  left  cms  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  on  the  left  side  of  the  thoracic  vertebne  to  the  ninth, 
eighth,  or  seventh,  and  crosses  behind  the  aorta  and  thoracic  duct  to 
join  the  azygos  vein.  It  usually  receives  the  lower  three  or  four  left 
intercostal  veins,  some  of  the  larger  oasophageal  veins,  and  other  small 
ones  from  the  mediastinum. 

The  intercostal  veins '  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries  in  the 
intercostal  spaces  lying  above  the  latter.  They  are  single  vessels,  and 
are  joined  by  dorsal  branches  derived  from  the  veins  of  the  back  of 
the  thorax,  from  the  dorsi-epinal  plexus,  and  those  of  the  spinal  canal 
through  the  intervertebral  foramina.  Those  of  the  lower  ten  or  nine 
intercostal  spaces  usually  terminate  in  the  azygos  and  inferior  hemi- 
azygos veins,  as  already  described.  The  first  one,  alone  or  conjoined 
with  the  second,  forms  the  superior  intercostal  vein,'  which  usually 
terminates  in  the  corresponding  innominate  vein,  or  nuiy  join  the  ver- 
tebral vein.  Sometimes  by  an  enlargement  the  left  superior  intercostal 
vein  substitutes  the  superior  hemi-azygos  vein,  and  occasionally  all  the 
left  intercostal  veins  unite  in  a  common  trunk  opening  into  the  left 


'  Left  upper  Ksygoa  rein  ;  v.  hemi-azygos  superiop  or  secessoria. 
'  Left  lower  or  small  azygos  vein  ;  v.  hemi-azygos ;   v,  hemi-azyga  ;  v.  aiygos 
iinietra  or  parva. 

*  Venn  intercostales.  *  Vena  intercostalis  superior. 
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innominate  vein.  Rarely,  the  azygos  vein  receives  directly  the  int«r- 
coetat  veins  of  both  sides. 

Commonly  the  upper  intercostal  veins  have  valves  at  their  com- 
munication with  the  azygos  and  bemi-azygoe  veins. 

The  bronchial  veins  are  small  vessels  accompanying  the  corre- 
sponding arteries  and  emerging  from  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  where 
they  receive  branches  from  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea.  The  right 
bronchial  vein  opens  into  the  azygos  vein  near  its  termination,  and  the 
left  one  ends  in  the  superior  hemi-azygos  vein. 

Besides  the  usual  manner  of  commencement  of  the  azygos  and 
inferior  hemi-azygos  veins,  they  often  communicate  with  other  veins 
of  the  regiou,  with  tbe  inferior  cava,  or  with  the  renal,  suprarenal, 
spermatic,  or  phrenic  veins. 

VEINS  OP  THE  SPINE. 

These  form  plexuses  which  extend  the  length  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, and  freely  communicate  with  one  another.  Tbey  consist  of  the 
dorsi-spinal  plexus,  the  intraspinal  plexus,  the  central  veins,  and  the 
veins  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  dorsi-spinal  plexus'  is  a  net-work  of  veins  investing  the 
arches  of  the  vertebra  and  recei^Tng  branches  from  the  contiguous 
muscles  and  skin  of  tbe  back.  The  largest  branches  pass  inward  be- 
tween the  spinous  proces-ies,  after  proceeding  from  a  median  vein  pass- 
ing over  tbe  ends  of  tbe  latter.  It  communicates  by  branches  perfo- 
rating tbe  yellow  ligaments  with  the  posterior  veins  of  tbe  intraspinal 
plexus.  From  it  pass  off  branches  between  the  transverse  processes, 
which  terminate  in  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  intercostal  and  lumbar 
veins,  or  in  the  neck  in  the  vertebral  vein. 

The  intraspinal  plexus*  is  an  irregular  net- work  of  veins  invest- 
ing tbe  spinal  canal  and  discharging  itself  through  branches  which 
emerge  at  the  intervertebral  foramina  into  the  domal  branches  of  the 
intercostal  and  lumbar  veins,  and  into  the  vertebral  and  lateral  sacral 
veins.  It  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  plexifomi  anterior  longitudinal 
veins,  situated  at  the  sides  of  tbe  centra  in  ft-ont  of  the  canal,  and  a 
smaller  pair  of  posterior  longitudinal  veins  at  the  sides  of  the  arches 
behind  the  canal,  all  freely  communicating  with  one  another  by  cross 
branches.  The  anterior  longitudinal  veins  are  more  expanded  at  the 
centra  and  narrowed  at  the  intervertebral  disks,  and  are  joined  by 
transverse  veins,  which  receive  the  central  veins  and  emerge  from 
between  the  centra  and  the  posterior  vertybral  ligament. 

The  central  veins'  occupy  the  interior  canals  of  the  centra,  anas- 
tomosing with  veins  in  front  of  the  vcrtebne.  and  communicating  he- 

I  Donal  Fpiniit  veins. 

*  Anterior  and  pt>8tt'riop  inlfmiil  plniiis  of  the  Kpinal  canal. 

•  Vein"  of  the  bodiua  of  the  vertebr». 
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hind  through  the  siogle  or  double  foniinen  with  the  transTerse  veiDS 
of  the  intrsepiual  plexus. 

The  veins  of  the  spinal  cord  are  small  and  tortuous,  and  form 
a  plexus  with  elongated  meshes  iu  the  pia.  They  are  larger  below,  aod 
one  exceeding  the  others  ascends  along  the  anterior  median  fissure  be- 
hind the  anterior  spinal  artery.  They  open  into  the  intraspinal  plexus 
by  branches  which  follow  the  nerves  to  the  intervertebral  foramina, 
and  above  they  communicate  by  several  small  branches  with  the 
inferior  cerebellar  veins  or  open  into  the  inferior  petrosal,  sinus. 

BRANCHES  OP  THE   INFERIOR  CAVA, 

The  spermatic  veins.'  The  veins  issuing  fVom  the  testicle  and 
epididymis  form  the  spermatic  plexus,'  which  is  composed  of  tor- 
tuous vessels  ascending  in  the  spermatic  cord  and  passing  through  the 
inguinal  canal.  From  the  plexus  two  or  three  veins  continue  and  unite 
in  a  single  trunk,  the  spermatic  vein,  which  ascends  in  company 
with  the  spermatic  artery  in  fVont  of  the  psoas  muscle  under  the  peri- 
toneum,  and  terminates  on  the  right  in  the  inferior  cava  and  on  the 
left  in  the  renal  vein.  Occasionally  it  divides  near  its  termination, 
when  one  branch  may  end  in  the  inferior  cava  and  the  other  in  the 
renal  vein. 

Incomplete  valves  are  found  in  the  spermatic  plexus,  and  generally 
there  is  a  valve  at  the  termination  of  each  spermatic  vein.  Some- 
times the  valve  is  absent  in  the  left  vein,  and  it  is  then  usually  substi- 
tuted by  one  in  the  renal  vein. 

The  ovarian  veins '  have  the  same  general  course  aa  the  corre- 
sponding arteries,  and  they  are  derived  from  the  ovarian  plexus 
enclosed  in  the  broad  ligament. 

The  renal  veins  consist  of  a  short,  thick  trunk  on  each  side,  formed 
by  branches  emerging  from  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  passing  inward 
and  forward  in  fVont  of  the  corresponding  arteries  to  join  the  inferior 
cava.  The  left  renal  vein,  longer  and  usually  a  little  higher  than  the 
right,  passes  in  fW>nt  of  the  aorta.  Occasionally  the  veins  are  multi- 
plied, though  not  so  fl-equently  as  the  arteries.  They  receive  small 
branches  from  the  suprarenal  bodies,  and  the  left  one  is  also  joined  by 
the  left  spermatic  or  ovarian  vein.     Occasionally  they  contain  valves. 

The  suprarenal  veins,'  largo  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  supra- 
renal body,  terminate  the  one  on  the  right  in  the  inferior  cava,  the 
other  in  the  left  renal  vein. 

The  hepatic  veins '  are  two  or  three  large  trunks,  which  return 
the  blood  from  the  liver,  converging  to  the  posterior  notch,  where  they 
emerge,  and  open  immediately  in  an  oblique  direction  upward  into  the 

'  Venw  spcrmaticn.  '  P,  apfrmatieiis  or  pampinifinrnis. 

■  V.  renale«  or  emulgentea.  *  V.  suprarenalea,  capeuiares,  or  atrabilariiB. 

>  V.  hepaticn. 
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inferior  cava.  Besides  the  chief  truokB  there  are  eome  small  branches 
from  the  liver,  directly  opening  into  the  inferior  cava.  The  hepatic 
veins  are  destitute  of  valves. 

The  phrenic  veins '  consist  of  a  pair  of  companions  to  each  corre- 
sponding artery,  termioatiDg  in  the  inferior  cava,  though  those  of  the 
lett  side  fi^uently  end  together  with  the  corresponding  suprarenal  vein. 

VEINS  OF  THE  PELVIS  AND  LOWER  LIMBS. 

The  common  iliac  vein,'  on  each  side,  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  external  and  internal  iliac  veins.  Ascending  from  near  the  sacro- 
iliac ari.iculation  to  near  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrse  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line,  it  Joins  its  fellow  at  an  acut«  angle  to  form 
the  commencement  of  the  inferior  cava.  The  right  vein  is  less  inclined 
and  shorter  than  the  left,  and  ascends  behind  the  right  iliac  artery, 
and  then  to  its  outer  side,  while  the  ]eit  vein  is  placed  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  left  iliac  artery,  and  then  ascends  behind  the  right  artery. 
Usually  the  common  iliac  veins  are  destitute  of  valves.  They  receive 
the  following  tributaries : 

The  ilio-lumbar  vein'  arises  in  branches  from  the  back  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  the  dorsal  muscles,  and  the  spinal  plexuses,  and  issues 
from  behind  the  psoas  muscle  to  end  in  the  lower  part  of  the  iliac 
vein.     It  communicates  with  the  lumbar  and  lateral  sacral  veins. 

The  middle  sacral  vein  *  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  pair  of  com- 
panion veins  of  the  middle  sacral  artery,  and  terminates  in  the  left  iliac 
vein  or  the  conjunction  of  both  iliac  veins.  The  two  branches  anasto- 
mose with  the  lateral  sacral  veins,  and  communicate  with  the  veins  of 
the  rectum. 

The  veins  of  the  lower  limb,  like  those  of  the  upper  limb,  consist 
of  a  deep  set  accompanying  the  arteries  and  a  superficial  set  forming 
a  subcutaneous  plexus.  All  are  provided  with  valves,  more  numerous 
than  in  those  of  the  upper  limb,  and  also  in  greater  number  in  the 
deep  veins. 

The  deep  veins  of  the  lower  limb  closely  follow  the  course  of  the 
arteries,  and  for  the  most  part  form  a  pair  of  companions  for  each  of 
the  latter,  as  in  the  upper  limb.  The  companion  veins  of  the  chief 
arteries  of  the  leg,  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  veins,  unite 
near  the  lower  border  of  the  popliteal  muscle  to  form  the  popliteal 
vein.'  This  is  placed  behind  the  popliteal  artery,  ascending  gradually 
from  the  inner  to  the  outer  side,  and  passes  with  the  artery  through 
the  aperture  in  the  great  adductor  muscle  to  become  continuous  with 
the  femoral  vein.  In  its  course  it  receives  the  articular  and  mus- 
cular veins,  accompanying  the  corresponding  arteries,  and  is  joined 
also  by  the  external  saphenous  vein. 

■  Vena  ilUcs  communu. 
•  V.  poplitea. 
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The  femoral  vein'  accompaniea  the  femoral  artery;  placed  first 
behind  and  somewhat  to  the  outer  aide,  it  gradually  inolioes  to  the 
ioDer  Bide  and  at  the  groin  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament,  whore  it 
becomes  the  external  Iliac  vein.  It  receives  branches  which  accompany 
those  of  the  femoral  artery,  the  femoral  profunda  vein,  formed  by 
the  companions  of  the  profunda  artery,  and  near  its  termination  by 
the  internal  saphenous  vein.  It  contains  several  valves,  of  which  one 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  profunda  vein. 

The  external  iliac  vein,'  the  continuation  of  the  femoral  vein, 
ascends  ftvm  the  groin  at  the  inner  side  of  the  external  iliac  artery, 
gradually  inclining  behind  this  vessel  to  join  the  internal  iliac  in  the 
formation  of  the  common  iliac  vein.  It  is  usually  provided  with  a 
valve.  Near  its  commencement  it  receives  the  circumflex  iliac  and 
epigastric  veins,  accompanying  the  corresponding  arteries,  and  a 
pubic  vein,  which  ascends  fVom  the  obturator  vein,  and  sometimes 
forms  the  chief  termination  of  the  latter. 

The  subcutaneous  venous  plexus  of  the  toes  and  foot  commonly 
gives  rise  to  the  production  of  a  more  or  less  regular  transverse  arch' 
on  the  dorsum,  from  which  the  emerging  branches  unite  in  two  super- 
ficial trunks,  the  external  and  internal  saphenous  veins. 

The  external  or  short  saphenous  vein*  springs  ft-om  the  outer 
side  of  the  dorsal  plexus  of  the  foot,  ascends  the  leg  behind  the 
outer  ankle  and  Achilles  tendon  and  over  the  interval  of  the  two  heads 
of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  to  the  popliteal  space,  where  it  perforates 
the  deep  tkscia,  and  ends  in  the  popliteal  vein.  In  its  course  it  receives 
branches  from  the  outer  part  of  the  leg,  and  fVom  the  back  of  the 
thigh.  At  the  ankle  it  communicates  with  the  contiguons  deep  veins, 
and  near  its  termination  by  a  branch  with  the  internal  saphenous  vein, 
which  occasionally  becomes  the  chief  termination  of  the  latter.  It  is 
accompanied  in  its  course  by  the  external  saphenous  nerve. 

The  internal  or  long  saphenous  vein '  rises  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  dorsal  plexus  and  arch  of  the  foot,  ascends  the  leg  in  front  of  the 
inner  ankle  and  behind  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  up  the  thigh, 
over  the  Inner  condyle  of  the  femur  and  the  course  of  the  sartorius 
muscle  to  the  groin,  where  it  enters  the  saphenous  opening  of  the 
femoral  fascia,  and  terminates  in  the  femoral  vein.  In  its  course  it 
receives  numerous  branches  from  the  subcutaneous  plexus  of  the  leg 
and  thigh,  among  which  there  is  usually  a  large  anterior  branch  as- 
cending from  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  and  frequently  a  posterior 
branch  from  the  back  of  the  same.  At  the  saphenous  opening  it 
receives  the  superficial  epigastric  and  circumflex  iliac  and  the 


'  Teoa  fetDonlii  or  cruralia.  ■  '^ 

'  Aiviu  donalis  auperflciali«. 
'  Small  gaphenouj  vein ;  v.  sapbena  breva,  parvft,  oi 
'  Great  laphenoui  vein ;  v.  saphena  longa,  magna,  o 
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Fig.  288. 


Fig.  286.  Svrp 

■lllon  It  whtph  11  termlnHlei  In  Uie  popliteal 
Teln ',  3,  long  Baphenous  vein. 


mphenouJi  vein;  2.  IM  lermlnnllon  at  Uie 
uphEnoui  opeufng  Inlo  Uie  fciaoml  vein. 


external   pudic   veins,'  accompanying  the   eorreyponding  arimea. 
Below  the  knee  i(  is  accompanied  by  the  internal  saphenous  nen-e. 
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The  internal  iliac  vein '  is  formed  by  branchee  which,  for  the  moat 
part,  accord  with  those  of  the  internal  iliac  artery.  It  lies  behind  and 
somewhat  to  the  inner  aide  of  the  Utter,  ascending  fh>m  near  the  great 
sciatic  foramen  to  join  the  external  iliac  in  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mon iliac  vein.  The  veins  of  the  pelvic  viscera  contributing  to  form 
the  internal  iliac  vein  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  frequent  union 
into  conspicuous  piexusea,  which  are  named  from  their  position. 

The  gluteal,  sciatic,  and  obturator  veins,  commonly  aingle, 
accompany  closely  the  correaponding  arteries. 

The  lateral  sacral  veins,  two,  three,  or  more,  anastomose  fteely 
with  the  middle  sacral  veins,  and  form  a  plexus  in  front  of  the  sacrum. 
They  receive  branehoa  fW)m  the  intraspinal  plexus  through  the  anterior 
sacral  foramina. 

The  pudic  vein*  is  formed  by  tributaries  mostly  corresponding 
with  the  branches  of  the  pudic  artery,  and  also  receives  a  communi- 
cating branch  from  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penia. 

The  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,'  a  proportionately  large  vessel 
fhmished  with  valvea,  is  common  to  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  two  sides 
of  the  organ  between  which  it  lies.  It  arieee  in  numerous  tributariee 
issuing  from  the  glans  and  prepuce  around  the  neck  of  the  penis,  where 
they  unite  in  two  branches,  which  converge  behind  and  run  backward 
close  together  in  the  dorsal  groove  of  the  penis.  Often  of  unequal  size, 
after  a  short  or  variably  longer  distance  they  unite  in  a  single  median 
trunk,  which  continues  to  the  root  of  the  penia,  where  it  perforates 
the  triangular  ligament  and  then  forks  to  open  on  each  side  in  the 
pudendal  plexus.  In  ita  course  the  dorsal  vein  receives  branches  fVom 
the  cavernous  bodies  along  the  dorsal  groove  of  the  penis,  others  which 
issue  between  the  spongy  and  cavernous  bodies  and  run  around  the 
sides  of  these  to  the  trunk  of  the  vein,  and  superficial  branches  from 
the  skin  of  the  penis.  At  the  root  of  the  latter  a  communicating  branch 
en  each  side  joins  the  pudic  vein. 

The  dorsal  vein  of  the  clitoris,*  of  the  female,  accords  with  the 
former. 

The  pudendal  plexus '  is  a  close  net  of  large  veins  occupying  the 
upper  part  of  the  pubic  arch  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  lig- 
ament, and  mainly  derived  from  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  or  of  the 
clitoris.  In  the  male  It  closely  embraces  the  upper  part  of  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra,  and  communicates  above  and  behind, 
extending  laterally,  with  the  prostatic  and  vesical  plexuses  and  with  the 
pudic  veins.  In  the  female  it  embraces  the  fore  part  of  the  urethra,  and 
communicates  with  the  vaginal  and  vesical  plexuses  and  the  pudic  veins. 

'  Vena  iliara  interna;  hypoc;ftstric  vein  ]  y.  hypogaatrica. 
'  V.  pudeoda  interna ;  v.  pudica. 

'  V.doTsalU  penU  ;  v.  profunda  penis.  <  V.  dorealU  clitoridia. 

'  P.  pudendalU ;  p.  pudendo-vesi calls ;  p.  prostaticus ;  p.  prostatico-vesicalis ;  p. 
pudicus  impar;  p.  Santorini;  labyriotbut  venosua  Santorini. 
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The  proBtatic  plexus  mainly  occupies  the  sides  or  the  prostate, 
and  is  continuous  below  and  in  fVont  with  the  pudendal  plexus,  and 
above  and  behind  with  the  vesical  plexus  and  the  pudic  veins. 

The  vesical  plexus  occupies  the  wall  of  the  bladder  exterior  to 
ite  muscular  coat,  with  the  veins  mainly  descending  tVom  the  summit 
to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  where  the  plexus  is  closest  and  most  con- 
spicuous, and  the  large  veins  proceed  from  the  fore  part  of  the  nec-k 
backward  and  upward  around  the  sides  of  the  base,  including  the 
seminal  vesicles.  At  the  neck  of  the  bladder  the  plexus  freely  com- 
municates with  the  pudendal,  prostatic,  or  vaginal,  and  hemorrhoidal 
plexuses,  and  the  efferent  branches  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the 
base  join  the  internal  iliac  veins. 

The  vaginal  plexus  of  the  fenutle,  occupying  the  walls  of  the 
vagina,  is  best  produced  and  closest  around  the  entrance  of  the  canal, 
where  it  communicates  with  the  pudendal,  vesical,  and  hemorrhoida:] 
plexus.. 

The  uterine  plexus,  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  extends  into  the 
broad  ligaments,  where  it  communicates  with  the  ovarian  plexus,  and 
is  mainly  discharged  by  the  ovarian  veins. 

The  hemorrhoidal  plexus  is  formed  by  numerous  freely  anasto- 
mosing veins  in  the  walls  of  the  rectum,  conunencing  beneath  the 
raucous  membrane.  Its  efferent  branches  form  the  inferior,  middle, 
and  superior  hemorrhoidal  veins,  which  accompany  the  corresponding 
arteries.  As  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  vein  joins  the  portal  system, 
the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  freely  communicates  between  the  latter  and 
the  internal  iliac  vein. 

PORTAL  SYSTEM  OF  VEINS. 
The  portal  vein '  is  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  an  interme- 
diate trunk  derived  from  branches  in  the  usual  way,  arising  fVom  the 
abdominal  alimentary  canal,  the  pancreas,  and  the  spleen,  and  is  dis- 
tributed in  branches  like  an  artery  throughout  the  liver,  whence  the 
blood  is  conveyed  to  the  inferior  cava  by  the  hepatic  veins.  All  the 
veins  of  the  system  are  single,  or  never  occur  in  pairs  accompanying 
arteries,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  unprovided  with  valves.'  The 
trunk  of  the  portal  vein  is  about  three  inches  long  and  over  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  commences  behind  the  head  of  the  pancreas  by 
the  union  of  the  splenic  and  superior  mesenteric  veins,  and  ascends 
behind  the  duodenum  in  fVont  of  the  inferior  cava  to  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver.      It  is  enclosed  in  the  small  omentum,  with  the 


■  Venii  porUe  or  portftrum. 

■  Valvra  have  been  recently  reported  to  exist  in  bfoncj'  in  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinitl  branches  of  the  portal  Eiv.«tetn,  but  are  BHid  to  become  inefficient  or  obliterated 
approaching  maturity.  (Hochstkttbr,  Archir  f.  Artat.  u.  Pht/s.,  1887,  p.  137  j 
Bryaht,  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  1888,  p.  400.) 
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hepatic  artery  and  bile-duct  iu  front,  accompanied  by  lympbatica  and 
s  invested  with  a  con- 


nective-tissue sheath.'  At 
the  trannverse  fissure  the 
vein  is  somewhat  enlarged, 
as  the  portal  sinus,*  and 
divides  in  widely-diver- 
gent  branches.  The  right 
branch,  much  the  larger, 
enters  the  right  portion 
of  the  transverse  fissure 
and  immediately  pene- 
trates the  liver,  in  which  it 
ramifies  in  a  dichotomous 
manner.  Usually  it  re- 
ceives the  cystic  vein,' 
which  accompanies  the 
corresponding  artery  of 
the  gall-bladder,  but  some- 
times ends  in  the  trunk 
of  the  portal  vein.  The 
left  branch,  longer  and 
smaller  than  the  right 
one,  divides  into  several 
branches,  which  enter  the 
left  part  of  the  transverse 
fissure  and  penetrate  the 
liver,  to  he  distributed  like 
the  former. 

At  the  fore  part  of  the 
longitudinal  fissure  the 
portal  vein  is  continuous 
with  a  fibrous  cord,  the 
round  ligament  of  the 
liver,  which  is  the  remains 
of  the  obliterated  umbil- 
ical vein  of  the  fcetus. 
A  similar  cord,  connected 
with    the    vessel    behind 


DUBKAH  OF  THE  PORTAL  aVSTBM  OF  VEINS.     1,   trunk  Of 

(he  porul  vela  ;  2,  3.  righc  and  left  braDchea  to  the  liver; 
«,  round  ligament,  the  remains  of  the  Dmblllcal  vein ;  S, 
remnlna  ortheductnavenosua;  6.  splenic  vein  ;  ".branched 
ftem  the  spleen  :  B,  left  gselro-eplplolc  vein :  9,  pancreatic 
branches:  10,  Inftrtor  mesenteric  vein  ;  II.  left  colic  velni 
12,  branchJoinlnRthemlddlecolIc  vein;  13.  sigmoid  vein; 
.uperior 


velDi  IS.  17.  18,  middle  and  irlght' colic  and  lleo-collo 
branches ',  IS.  branches  ttom  smsjl  Intestine :  20,  pancre- 
and  passing  through  the  atloo-duodenalvein;  21.riEhtgastro.eplplolcveln:22.g«»- 
K~,i  _*       i-    .L        1  ■        trie  vein;  23,  hepatic  artery  dividing  into  right  and  left 

back    part    of   the    longl-      branoh«;21,  common  WleKluct  formed  by  onion  of  the 
tudinal  fissure  to  the  in-     hepatic  and  cysac  ducts, 
ferior  cava,  is  in  like  man- 
ner the  remains  of  the  ductus  venoaua  of  the  ffetus. 
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The  principal  tributapies  of  the  porUl  vein  are  the  superior  mesen- 
teric and  splenic  veins,  besides  which  it  separately  receives  the  gastric 
and  pyloric  veins  fWim  the  small  currature  of  the  stomach. 

The  gastric  vein,'  the  companion  of  the  corresponding  artery, 
proceeds  along  the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice, where  it  receives  branches  from  the  cesophagus  and  diaphrsgm, 
and  then  turns  to  the  right  above  the  ccbUsc  axis  to  join  the  portal 
vein  above  its  commencement. 

The  pyloric  vein,'  a  small  branch,  accompanies  the  corresponding 
artery,  and  ends  in  the  portal  vein  below  the  former,  or  aometimes  joins  it. 

The  superior  mesenteric  vein'  corresponds  in  its  distribution 
with  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  and  returns  the  blood  from  the 
small  intestine  and  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon.  The  trunk  as- 
cends along  the  right  side  of  the  artery,  with  the  intestinal  branches 
crossing  in  front  of  the  latter  vessel.  The  chief  tributaries  are  the 
intestinal,  ileo-colic,  right  colic,  and  middle  colic  veins.  Near 
its  termination  it  is  also  joined  by  several  small  pancreatico -duo- 
denal branches,  and,  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  by  the 
right  gastro>epiploic  vein,  which  sometimes  also  joins  the  right  colic 
vein. 

The  inferior  mesenteric  vein*  accompanies  the  corresponding 
artery,  and  is  derived  fWim  similar  branches,  the  superior  hemor- 
rhoidal, sigmoid,  and  left  colic  veins.  It  ascends  beneath  the 
|)eritoneum  to  the  left  of  the  aorta,  and  passes  behind  the  pancreas, 
where  it  joins  the  splenic  vein  at  a  right  angle,  or,  inclining  to  the  right, 
opens  into  the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  superior  mesenteric  vein 
or  into  this  vessel  directly. 

The  splenic  vein,*  the  second  largest  tributary  of  the  portal  vein, 
corresponds  in  distribution  with  the  splenic  artery,  its  principal  branches 
being  the  splenic,  short  gastric,  left  gastro-epiploic,  and  pancre- 
atic veins.  It  runs  from  left  to  right  along  the  upper  border  of  (he 
pancreas,  below  and  behind  the  splenic  artery,  pursuing  a  straight 
course  instead  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  latter. 

THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM  OF  THE  FtETUS. 
In  the  child  before  birth,  in  accordance  with  its  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  vascular  system  exhibits  important  differences  fVom  its 
subsequent  condition.  In  the  early  part  of  fcetal  life  the  heart  is  ver- 
tical in  position  ;  its  auricles  are  proportionately  larger,  the  right  being 
the  more  capacious ;  and  the  ventricles  are  nearly  of  equal  thickness. 
These  conditions  gradually  change;  but  at  the  time  of  birth  the  heart 
is  pTOjwrtionately  larger  and  more  vertical  than  later. 


'  Coronary  vein !  vena  gustrics ;  v.  g.  EupeHor;  ' 

'  ^-  pj'lorica.  '  T.  mesenteric^  superior  o 

*  V.  mcaenterica  inferior  or  minor.  '  V,  splenica ;  v.  IJennlis. 
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The  auricles  communicate  by  a  large  aperture,  the  oval  foramen,' 
situated  at  the  lower  back  part  of  the  auricular  septum,  and  protected  by 
a  valve,  which  is  next  the  left  auricle,  and  extends  fVom  behind  upward. 
The  arrangement  permits  the  flow  of  blood  fVom  the  right  into  the  left 

Pre.  289. 


3:  4,  B.  rigblKDd  left  Tentrlcles;  A.  superior  csv&:  1,  Inrerloi  caiii:  B.  pulmonarr  artery  dividing 
Into  the  right  and  thfileftbniich,  and  giving  off  the  ductiuuterloeiu,  9: 10,  arch  of  tbe  aorta :  11, 
abdominal  aorta:  12.  common  lilac  an«ry;  13,  Internal  iliac  or  b^pogaalric  ariery ;  14,  umbilical 
arteries;  15.  umbtlical  vein:  IB,  ductus  venoeue;  IT,  IB.  right  and  left  bepatlc  Velna;  19,20,i1gbt 
and  left  lobea of  the  Uveri  21,poKal  vein;  22,  gall-bladder, 

auricle,  but  not  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  the  Iwttom  of  the  right 
auricle  is  the  eustachian  valve,  which  estends  from  the  anterior  border 
of  the  inferior  cava  to  the  oval  foramen,  and  serves  to  direct  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  former  through  the  latter  into  the  left  auricle. 

>  F.  ovale;  f.  Botole. 
37 
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From  the  pulmonftry  artery,  at  its  fork,  proceeds  a  vessel,  named 
the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  is  larger  than  the  right  and  Icfl 
branches  of  the  former,  and  opens  into  the  aorta  after  this  gives  ofT 
the  left  subclavian  artery.  It  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  as  thick 
aa  a  goo^e-quill,  and  serves  to  conduct  the  main  portion  of  the  blood 
of  the  right  ventricle  into  the  descending  aorta. 

The  umbilical  cord,  which  connects  the  fcetus  with  the  placenta 
of  the  mother,  consists  of  three  large  vessels.  Of  these  the  largest  is 
the  umbilical  vein,  which  conveys  tho  blood  from  the  placenta  to  the 
foetus,  while  the  others,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  are  the  umbilical  arteries. 

The  umbilical  vein,  from  the  cord,  ascends  from  the  umbilicus, 
or  navel,  to  the  liver,  where  it  enters  the  longitudinal  fissure.  After 
giving  off  branches  to  the  left,  quadrate  and  caudate  lobes,  at  the 
transverse  fissure  it  joins  the  portal  vein,  and  through  a  smaller  divis- 
ion, named  the  ductus  venosua,  continues  in  tho  posterior  portion 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  joins  the  left  hepatic  vein  at  ita 
termination  in  the  inferior  cava. 

The  umbilical  arteries  appear  as  the  continuation  of  the  internal 
iliac  arteries,  ftom  which  they  ascend  at  the  sides  to  the  summit  of  the 
bladder,  and  converge  to  the  navel,  whence  they  proceed  along  the  cord, 
coiled  together  around  tbo  umbilical  vein,  to  the  placenta. 

In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  of  the  fcetue,  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart  receives  the  blood  of  both  cavie  and  the  coronary  sinus.  Tho 
blood  of  the  superior  cava  is  that  returned  from  the  head,  upper  limbs, 
and  walls  of  the  chest ;  while  that  of  the  inferior  cava,  a  considerably 
larger  vessel,  is  not  only  the  blood  fl-om  the  abdomen,  pelvis,  and  lower 
limbs,  but  also  all  that  fVom  the  placenta.  The  latter  blood,  through 
the  umbilical  vein,  reaches  the  inferior  cava  most  directly  through  the 
ductus  venosus,  but  in  greater  measure  through  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  convey  to  the  cava  all  the  blood  of  the  liver,  derived  from  the 
umbilical  and  portal  veins  and  hepatic  artery. 

The  blood  of  the  superior  cava,  passing  fVom  the  right  auricle  into 
the  right  ventricle,  is  thence  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
smaller  portion  is  sent  to  the  lungs  through  the  right  and  left  branches, 
but,  as  these  remain  contracted  until  afterbirth,  the  larger  portion  passes 
through  the  ductus  arteriosus  to  the  descending  aorta,  by  which  it  is 
distributed  to  the  lower  division  of  the  body,  and  in  part  is  sent  to  the 
placenta. 

Of  the  blood  which  enters  the  right  auride  fW>m  the  inferior  cava 
but  a  small  portion  is  mingled  with  that  of  the  superior  cava  to  pass 
into  the  right  ventricle,  while  tho  much  larger  portion,  directed  by  the 
eustachian  valve  through  the  oval  foramen,  passes  into  the  left  auricle. 
Here,  mingled  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
veins,  it  is  forced  into  the  left  ventricle,  whence  it  is  propelled  into  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  almost  entirely  distributed  to  the  head,  upper 
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limbs,  and  walls  of  tho  chest.  To  the  fact  that  these  parts  of  the 
body  receive  a  purer  supply  of  the  placental  blood  than  the  lower 
parts  is  probably  due  their  comparatively  more  advanced  deveiopment 
at  the  time  of  birth. 

The  placental  circulation  is  at  once  stopped  at  birth  by  the  closure 
of  the  umbilical  vessels  at  the  navel.  With  the  first  act  of  inspiration 
the  iungs  expand,  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  rapidly  dilate  and  give 
passage  to  a  greater  flow  of  blood.  The  ductus  arteriosus  and  the 
umbilical  arteries  from  the  internal  iliacs  to  the  navel  rapidly  contract 
and  cease  to  give  passage  to  the  blood.  The  flow  also  ceases  through 
the  oval  foramen,  through  the  umbilical  vein  fVom  the  navel  to  the 
liver,  and  through  the  ductus  venosus. 

The  ductus  arteriosus  is  completely  closed  in  from  four  to  ten  days, 
and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord,  which  extends  iVom  the 
commencement  of  the  led  pulmonary  artery  to  the  under  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  after  this  gives  off  the  left  subclavian  artery. 

The  umbilical  arteries  become  much  shrunken  and  for  the  most 
part  completely  closed  in  three  or  four  days,  and  are  ultimately  con- 
verted into  fibrous  cords,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  superior  and 
lateral  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  From  the  internal  iliac  arteries 
to  the  side  of  the  bladder  tbey  remain  partially  pervious,  and  contin- 
uous on  the  latter  with  the  superior  vesical  artery. 

The  umbilical  vein  and  ductus  venosus  become  closed  in  about  a 
week,  and  are  finally  converted  into  fibrous  cords,  of  which  one  forms 
the  round  ligament  of  the  liver,  and  the  other  occupies  the  back  part 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  latter  and  connects  the  left  branch 
of  the  portal  vein  with  the  inferior  cava. 

The  oval  foramen,  though  ceasing  at  once  to  permit  the  passage  of 
blood  after  birth,  does  not  become  actually  closed  until  a  considerable 
time  afterwards.  The  closure  takes  place  gradually,  in  the  course  of 
ten  days  or  more,  by  the  union  of  the  fore  part  of  the  valve  with  the 
contiguous  annuluB  of  the  foramen,  but  not  unfrequently  the  latter,  at 
its  upper  part,  remains  as  a  permanent  cleft  communicating  between 
the  auricles.  Sometimes  in  the  first  year  of  infiancy  a  wider  aperture 
continues,  and  permits  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  right  into  the  left 
aiiricle,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  the  blue  disease,  or 
morbus  csruleus. 

THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM. 
The  lymphatic  system,  also  called  from  its  habitual  function  the 
absorbent  system,  consists  of  rmmerous  tubular  and  branching  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  certain  nodular  bodies,  the  lymphatic  glands, 
which  are  situated  in  the  course  of  tho  chief  vessels.  The  lymphatics 
are  generally  associated  with  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  larger  ones  pursue 
nearly  the  same  course,  and  often  accompany  them.  The  principal  lym- 
phatic vessels  are  more  numerous  than  the  corresponding  blood-vessels, 
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but  are  much  emaller,  and  are  of  greater  delicacy  and  trauBparenc 
which  circuDiBtances,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  convey  i 
less  liquid,  they  ore  inconspicuoue,  and  in  ordinary  disaections 
escape  notice.  The  liquid  conveyed  by  the  lymphatics  is  1; 
which  is  derived  through  absorption  fKim  the  various  tisau 
organs  of  the  body,  besides  which  it  receives  constant  accessioi 
the  dissolved  nutritive  matter  of  the  food  absorbed  fVom  the  st 
and  intestines. 

In  the  different  parte  of  the  body  the  lymphatics  generally 

of  a  deep  and  a  superficial  set,  the  former  commencing  everywl 

the  interstices  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  thence  puisuiug  the 

_  of  the  blood-vessels,  while  the  latte 

Flo.  290.  ■     ■  ^  ■     ^      1  ,L 

mence  in  intricate  plexuses  on  the  i 

of  organs,  fVeely  communicate  with  tl 
set,  and  unite  in  trunks  which  purs 
course  of  the  superficial  venous  trunli 
The  larger  Ij^mphatic  vessels  most 
in  nearly  direct  lines  with  a  slrai; 
slightly  flexuoso  course,  but  sometime 
irregularly ;  and  usually  they  are  pret 
form  in  their  diameter  when  und 
They  are  especially  remarkable  in  tl 
session  of  numerous  valves,  which  a 
formly  disposed  in  pairs  at  short  dii 
apart, — about  the  fourth  to  the  thirt 
inch  in  the  largest  vessels  and  a  line 
in  smaller  ones.  The  valves  have  th 
form  and  arrangement,  together  with 
NiT-woBK  OF  LTicpBinc  v»-  spoudlng  saccular  expansions  of  the 
as  in  the  veins,  and  their  frequent  sue 

in  the  distended  condition  of  the   lymphatics  gives   these  ve 

jointed  or  beaded  appearance. 

In  proportion  to  their  size  the  lymphatic  vessels  have  thli 

and  these,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blood-vessels,  consist  of  three 

The  external  tunic,  or  adventitia,  is  a  delicate  fifaKWonnectiv 


layer  associated  with  longitudinal  elastic  fi) 
fibres.  The  media  is  composed  of  transvei 
elastic  fibres;  and  the  intima  is  composcc 
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elastic  fibpes  lined  by  an  endothelium  of  elongate  losenge-ahaped  cells 
with  sinuouB-outlinee.     The  valvee  are  semiluoar  folds  of  the  intima. 

The    lymphatic    vessels    com- 
mence in  intricate  plexuses,  which ^^^-  ^^■ 

occupy  the  interstices  of  most  tis- 
sues and  organs  of  the  body,  where 
they  are  commonly  associated  with 
the  capillary  blood-vessels.  The 
lymphatics  immediately  proceed- 
ing from  the  plexuses,  generally 
more  regularly  tubular  than  those 
which  precede  them  and  provided 
with  valves,  are  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  lymphatic 
trunks,  while  the  others  are  distinguished  as  the  lymphatic  capil- 
laries. These  are  as  numerous  as  the  capillary  blood-vessels  with 
which  they  are  commonly  interwoven,  but  are  of  less  uniform  calibre, 
very  variable,  and  often  greatly  exceed  the  blood-capillariea,  and 
frequently,  also,  the  lymphatic  trunks  they  join.  They  are  often 
irregularly  expanded,  and  are  devoid  of  valves.  In  the  intestinal 
villi  they  mostly  appear  as  single  club-like  vessels,  which  join  the 
reticular  plexus  at  their  base.  The  walls  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries 
and  of  the  commencing  trunks,  like  those  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels, 
are  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  elongate  lozenge-shaped  endothelial 
cells,  of  which  those  of  the  capillaries  are  generally  proportionately 
shorter  and  more  sinuous  at  the  borders  than  in  the  trunks. 

The  lymphatic  capillaries  commonly  communicate  with  or  com- 
mence in  clefts,  or  lymph -a  paces,  which  occupy  the  intervals  of  the 
connective-tissue  bundles  of  most  other  tissues  of  the  body.  The 
lymph-spaces  conform  to  the  intervals  of  the  surrounding  elements 
of  structure  of  the  tissues,  and  are  lined  with  endothelial  cells  contin- 
uous with  those  of  the  more  distinct  lymphatic  capillaries.  The  latter, 
also,  commence  in  spaces  which  include  the  connective-tissue  corpus- 
cle^i  and  the  similar  corpuscles  of  tiie  bones  and  of  the  cornea  of  the 
eye,  all  of  which  freely  communicate  with  one  another  by  minute 
canaliculi.  In  like  manner,  lymphatics  commence  in  spaces  enclosing 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  .brain  and  spinal  marrow.  In  some  positions, 
as  in  the  latter  organs  and  the  vascular  canals  of  bones,  lymphatic 
capillaries  ensheathe  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  constituting  the  peri- 
vascular lymphatics,  which  are  lined  by  endothelial  cells. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the 
intercostal  pleura  communicate  with  the  cavities  of  these  membranes 
by  minute  apertures  or  stomata,  which  are  enclosed  by  a  circle  of 
small  polyhedral,  granular  cells  pertaining  to  the  endothelium. 

Lymphatic  glands.  These  are  solid,  mostly  flattened,  oval  or 
spheroidal  bodies  situated  in  the  course  of  the  chief  lymphatic  vessels, 
nsnally  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  and  ranging  in  size  fVom  a  hemp-seed 
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e  cortical  portion  of  the  lymphatic  glands  the  trabecular  fVame- 
ins  spheroidal  receptacles,  or  follicles,'  and  in  the  medullary 
cylindrical  passages,  which  communicate  with  the  former  and 
I'ections  with  one  another.  The  follicleii  and  interior  passages 
inuously  filled  throughout  by  the  proper  gland-substance,' 
>  lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissue.     This  consists  of  a  delicate 

connective  tissue  with  its  interspaces  occupied  by  lymphoid 
:les.  The  interior  of  the  lymphoid  tissue  is  more  dense,  and 
phoid  corpuscles  differ  fh>m  the  ordinary  lymph-corpuscles 
ig  a  larger  nucleus  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  enveloping 
sm.  The  peripheral  portion  of  the  lymphoid  tissue,  in  a  nar- 
kce  of  pretty  uniform  width,  is  of  looser  texture  than   the 

and  the  included  corpuscles  are  more  like  ordinary  lymph- 
es.  This  peripheral  space  of  the  glandular  subsUnce  is  in 
imunication  with  the  afferent  and  efferent  lymphatic  vessels, 
^reed  by  the  lymph  passing  Irom  one  to  the  other,  and  is 
the  lymph-path.*  The  afferent  vwseb  after  entering  the 
ontinue  to  branch, 

illy  end  in  the  cor-  Fio.  296. 

npli-paths,  with  the 
Hum  of  the  vessels 
sd  as  a  lining  of  the 

The  efferent  vessels 

manner  commence 
lymph-paths  of  the 
ry  portion  of  the 
ind  thence  emerge 
111  us. 

n  the  latter  and 
losittons  the  blood- 
traverse  the  trabee- 
imework  and  com- 
te  with  capillary  nets 
;mphoid  tissue.   The 

which  accom pa ny 
id-vessels  are  mainly        ^  tollicle  nov  the  cortei  or  a  lymphatic  OLiim 

from    the   sympa-    In  longituaimi 
ystem. 

lart  of  the  lymphatic 

accumulations    of 

id  or  adenoid  tissue, 

able  nodular  masses 

more  diffused  condition,  exist  in  many  organs.  The  essential 
re  of  the  tonsils  consists  of  nodular  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue 


^tlOD,  a.  nodular  mjus  or  iTmpholil 
.iBime:  b,  BosUlQlng  retlcal&r  connectlTc  time,  wlUi 
moat  of  the  Irmpti-corpuscles  wubed  out ;  e.  d,  t.  bus 
>T  lymphoid  tiaeue  of  the  medulla ;  /.  ponlon  or  the  In- 
Ti»ttng  flbrcKonnecllTe-UBrae  cainiilei  g.  ixrtltlons  o( 
llie  came:  A,  aBerecC  vaael  openlui;  ioto  tile  Ijmpti- 
>P«ce«.<.'  magnified. 


■  Glandular  pulp. 


*  Lymph-aim 
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embedded  in  the  aubmucoea  of  foUiclee  of  the  mucous  membr&tie. 
Nodular  masses  also  constitute  many  of  the  glands  of  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  son.  palate,  and  the  uvula. 
Similar  nodules  form  the  solitary  glaoda  of  the  email  and  large  intes- 
tine, in  addition  to  which  diffused  lymphoid  tissue  enters  into  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mucous  membrane,  including  that  of  the  villi.  Nodales 
or  more  diffused  masses  also  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe 
cesophague  and  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach,  in  that  of  the  larynx 
and  air-passages,  and  in  tbe  conjunctiva.  Nodules  and  tracts  in  tbe  , 
course  of  the  blood-vessels  are  also  found  in  serous  membranes,  as  in 
the  mediastinal  pleura  and  tbe  omentum.  Further,  cord-like  masses 
often  with  nodular  enlargements'  sheathe  many  of  the  arteriee  dis- 
tributed in  the  spleen. 

LYMPH. 
The  lymph,*  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  generally  through- 
out the  body,  is  a  transparent,  pale  amber-colored  liquid.  Examined 
with  the  microscope,  it  is  observed  to  consist  of  a  clear  liquid,  the 
lytnph-plasma/  which  is  like  that  of  the  blood,  and  lymph-corpus- 
cles,* which  are  identical  with  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  latter.  The 
lymph-corpuscles  are  more  numerous  in  tbe  lymphatic  vessels  after 


• 


f 
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LYiiPH-coBPOKLB.blghlyiiiBcnIAed.  i.cor-  LvKrH-coBiina.n,  mare  highly  nugaiteA, 

piucle  at  rest:  2-10,  la  movemenl.  eihlblUug  and  ohwned  u  tbe  tempenturaof  lh«  bodr. 

pro}ectiona  of  Uie  protoplum  called  paeudo-  eihlblling  the  chui(a  of  ihape  Id  moTemenl. 
podi:  b.oiiewhIchhusBumedastellU«aluipe. 

tbey  have  emerged  fh)m  the  lymphatic  glands  than  in  those  which 
enter  them,  indicating  these  bodies  to  be  an  important  source  of  the 
corpuscles.  These  probably  have  their  source  in  many  other  positions, 
especially  in  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands,  the  lymphoid  follicular 
glands,  and  the  more  generally  diffused  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  mncoua 
membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal,  also  in  tbe  spleen  and  in  tbe  mar- 
row of  tbe  bones,  and  through  proliferation  of  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles in  tbe  fibro-connective  tissue  generally. 

>  Corpuaclea  oT  Malpighi.  '  Lymphn:  white  blood. 

*  CoaguUble  lymph.  '  Lymph-globulee  ■,  white  corpuscles. 
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Chyle'  is  lymph,  mingled  with 
Bom«  of  the  absorbed  products  of 
digestion,  contained  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  The  visible  products 
mainly  consist  of  fine  molecules 
and  minute  globules  of  fat,  which 
give  to  the  chyle  a  milky  aspect, 
whence  the  name  of  lacteaU' 
applied  to  the  lymphatics  coatajn- 
ing  it. 


The  lymphatics  terminate  ia 
two  principal  trunks,  which  are 
distinguished  as  the  thoracic  duct 
and  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  the 
former  being  very  much  the  longer 
and  larger,  and  receiving  all  the 
lymphatics  of  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  together  with  those  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  right  side,  while 
the  remainder  join  the  smallerduct. 

THE  THORACIC  DUCT. 
The  thoracic  duct'  ascends 
from  the  abdomen  through  the 
thorax,  lying  in  fyont  of  the  spine, 
between  the  aorta  and  azygos 
vein.  It  is  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  and  more  or  less 
flexuose  in  its  course.     It  usually 

commences  in   front  of  the   first       Vhwofmbobeat  lktiphatic  tbdhks.  i, 
lumbar  vertebra,  behind  the  aorta,     ^thoradoducita  i^aiem,in.iion«the«.gto 

^  'of  conjunction  of  Lhe  leil  Internal  J  ubtuI&t  and 

and     thence    passes     between    this      ■nbclsTlanvelns;  l.therlghtlTmpbiUcduct: 

and   the   right    crue  of   the  dia-     ^'>'TV'"°,J'^*"'?,*'-/''"^,T''^°" 

°  T.  lumbar  Ifctphatlcs ;  B.  inlercoeUI  1;  mpbattci. 

pnragm  through  the  aortic  onfice.  a.  Eupeiinr  cun-.  b.  Un  Innomlnale  vein;  c. 

The      commencement       commonly  "^hl  Innomln.W  vein;  d,  aorU:  t.  inferior 

.                                     •'  cava :  /,  psou  miucie;  p,  origin  or  Ibe  du- 

presents  a  variable  expansion,  an  phrasm. 
inch  or  more  in  length,  named  the 

receptacle  of  the  chyle,*  which  is  inconstant,  and  often  obscurely 


'  Chylus  ;  luccns  entericua.  '  Vasa  luctea  or  chylifera ;  ch jliferoiia  vessels. 

»  Ductui  thoracicuB  or  chyliferus ;  truncus  lymphaticus  sinister. 
'  Beceptaculum  chyli ;  r.  Pecquet! )  cistema  chyli ;  saccue  lacteus. 
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the  thigh,  whence  they  continue  in  the  general  dtroctioa  of  the  long 
saphenous  vein  and  enter  the  lower  superficial  inguinal  glands.  The 
outer  series  arise,  like  the  former,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  ascend 
on  the  outer  aide  of  the  leg  in  the  direction  of  the  short  saphenous 
vein,  and  partly  eater  the  popliteal  glands,  while  others  ascend  obliquely 
acrosH  the  popliteal  space  and  join  the  inner  series.  From  the  back  of 
the  thigh  the  superficial  lymphatics  pass  around  on  both  sides  to  enter 
the  superficial  inguinal  glands. 

The  popliteal  glands,'  coramouly  four  or  five  little  ones,  are 
embedded  in  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  surrounding  the  popliteal 
blood'Tessels.  They  receive  the  deep  lymphatics  of  tho  leg  and  a  few 
superficial  ones  accompanying  the  short  saphenous  vein.  Their  efferent 
vessels  usually  give  rise  to  four  trunks,  which  follow  the  course  of  the 
popliteal  and  femoral  blood-vessels  to  the  deep  inguinal  glands. 

The  deep  inguinal  glands,'  commonly  three  or  four,  surround  the 
femoral  blood-vessels ;  one  of  them  occupying  the  femoral  ring.  They 
receive  the  deep  lymphatics  of  the  lower  limb  and  eome  of  those  of 
the  superficial  inguinal  glands.  Their  efferent  vessels  ascend  with 
moat  of  those  of  the  latter  through  the  femoral  ring  and  along  the 
femoral  blood-vessels  to  join  the  external  iliac  lymphatics. 

The  superiicial  inguinal  glands*  vary  from  eigKt  to  a  dozen  or 
more,  and  fh)m  the  size  of  a  small  pea  to  tbat  of  an  almond-kernel. 
The  largest  occupy  the  inner  or  lower  part  of  the  groin,  extending  a 
couple  of  inches  around  the  long  saphenous  vein,  and  the  others  ex- 
tend outward  along  the  groin.  They  receive  the  superficial  lymphatics 
of  the  abdomen,  the  buttock,  the  perineum,  and  the  genital  organs,  and 
most  of  those  of  the  lower  limb.  The  efferent  vessels  pierce  the  sub- 
jacent fascia,  and  mainly  enter  the  saphenous  opening  partly  to  join 
the  deep  inguinal  glands,  and  partly  ascend  to  join  the  external  iliac 
lymphatics. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  abdomen  mostly  converge 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  superficial  epigastric  and  circumflex 
iliac  blood-vessels,  and  end  in  the  superficial  inguinal  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  penis  commence  in  copious 
plexuses  of  the  prepuce  and  skin  of  the  glans,  whence  they  proceed 
around  the  cervix  to  the  dorsum,  and  there  converge  in  a  pair  of  lateral 
trunks  or  a  single  Urge  median  trunk.  The  former  run  backward  on 
each  side  of  the  dorsal  blood-vetisels,  and  at  the  root  of  the  penis  turn 
outwardly  to  end  in  the  lower  superficial  inguinal  glands.  In  tho  cane 
of  a  single  trunk  this  divides  at  the  root  of  tho  penis,  and  the  branches 
proceed  as  in  the  former  The  urethral  lymphatics,  remai-kahle  for 
their  size,  form  a  reticular  plexus  the  whole  length  of  the  urcllira. 
They  communicate  with  the  superficial  plexus  of  tho  ^iann,  and  at  (he 
rrsBnum  form  two  trunks,  which  join  the  others  at  tho  cert-ix,    Tho 


'  (iUnduln  poplitee  profiindn.  '  G.  iiiguiDal<>>  pr>r.  ■  ().  liiic,  'iiii. 
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deep  lymphatics  of  the  penis  pursue  the  course  of  tbe  put 
vessels,  and  ond  in  tbe  internal  iliac  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  scrotum  ar«  abundant,  and  fc 
ten  to  twelve  trunks,  wbich  pursue  the  course  of  tbe  exten 
blood-vessels  to  the  superficial  inguinal  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  external  genital  organs  of  th 
accord  with  those  of  tbe  male,  are  proportioned  in  developm 
the  parts,  and  pursue  a  similar  course. 

LYMPHATICS  OP  THE  PELVIS  AND  ABDOMEN. 

The  external  iliac  lymphatics,  continued  from  the  feme 
pbatica,  ascend  along  tbe  external  iliac  blood-vc""'"  ""'•  "- "  "" 
associated  with  three  or  four  glands  surroundi: 
the  femoral  ring.  They  are  joined  by  the  lymj 
wall,  converging  in  the  direction  of  the  epigas 
blood-vessels.  Two  or  three  trunks  ordinarily  p 
iliac  glands  to  Join  the  internal  iliac  and  lumbs 

Tbe  internal  iliac  lymphatics  pursue  tl 
corresj>onding  blood-vessels,  and  are  associate 
tbe  side  of  tbe  pelvis  in  the  intcr\'al  of  the  exi 
iliac  blood-vessels.  They  receive  the  obturat 
and  pudic  lymphatics,  pursuing  the  cour» 
blood-vessels,  and  abo  tbe  lymphatics  tVom  the 

The  sacral  lymphatics,  associated  with  gl 
of  the  sacrum,  receive  lymphatics  from  the  con 
viscera,  and  communicate  with  the  internal  iliac 

The  lymphatics  of  the  rectum  are  nume 
size,  and  at  the  anus  communicate  with  the  cuti 
trunks  partially  join  the  sacral  lymphatics,  anc 
glands  of  tbe  meaorectum. 

Though  lymphatics  have  been  abundantly  a 
bladder,  it  would  appear  from  the  researches  oJ 
is  remarkable  for  their  absence.  A  few  trunks 
der  emanate  fVom  numerous  lymphatics  of  th 
vesicles,  and  proceed  to  join  the  internal  iliac  a 

The  lymphatics  of  the  vagina  partly  join 
and  partly  the  internal  iliac  lymphatics. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  uterus  are  small  ii 
of  the  organ,  but  in  gestation  ai-e  observed  to  b 
and  enlarged  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Isi 
the  uterus  in  tbe  broad  ligament,  they  partial 
the  uterine  blood-vessels,  and,  in  company  with 
join  the  internal  iliac  vessels,  while  others  are  j 
of  the  ovary  and  oviduct,  and  proceed  with  th 
to  join  the  lumbnr  lymphatics. 

The  lumbar  lymphatics  of  the  two  aides 
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municate,  and  lie  in  front  and  behind  the  psoas  mnsclee,  and  the 
abdominal  blood-veBHels  between  these,  extending  from  the  coi 
iliac  blood-Teasels  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  where  they  com 
eate  with  the  c<eliac  glands.  They  are  as.sociated  with  many  g 
large  and  small,  twenty  to  thirty  or  more,  the  largeitt  Ipng  in 
of  the  aorta  and  the  smalleBt  behind  the  pi^oas  muacles,  in  the  int< 
of  the  lumbar  transverse  proceBses. 

The  lumbar  glaods '  receive  several  tranke  from  the  externa 
lymphatics,  and  others  from  the  internal  iliac  and  sacral  lympt 
They  also  receive  lymphatics  ftwm  the  rectnm  and  sigmoid  fl 
of  the  colon,  from  the  uterus  with  those  of  the  ovary  and  ov 
those  of  the  testicle,  kidoey,  and  suprarenal  body,  and  those  froi 
vertebral  portion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  deep  ones  of  the  pos 
abdominal  wall.  The  efferent  vessels  mostly  unite  on  each  side 
short  lumbar  lymphatic  trunk,'  which  joins  its  fellow  and 
several  smaller  vessels  forms  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  < 
The  renal  lymphatics  consist  of  a  deep  set  pursuing  the  t 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  a  superficial  set  of  small  vessels  which  fl 
plexus  in  the  capsule  of  the  kidney.  The  two  sots  unite  in  the 
where  they  are  also  joined  by  lymphatics  from  the  ureter  an 
suprarenal  body,  and  thence  proceed  to  end  in  the  upper  lumbar  g 
The  spermatic  lymphatics  commence  in  the  testicle,  whei'^ 
are  remarkable  for  their  comparative  abundance.  A  half-doz 
more  trunks,  also  remarkable  for  their  great  proportionate  size,  a 
in  the  spermatic  cord,  and,  after  passing  through  the  inguinal 
accompany  the  spermatic  blood-vessels,  and  terminate  in  the 
lumbar  glands. 

The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abd< 
follow  the  direction  of  the  lumbar  and  iljo-lumbar  blood-vesuel 
joined  by  the  lymphatics  from  the  dorsal  muscles  and  the  spinal 
and  end  in  the  lumbar  glands  behind  the  psoas  muscles. 

Tbe  lymphatics  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  usual  in  the  vi 
originate  in  a  deep  series  forming  an  abundant  plexus  in  the  m 
membrane,  and  a  superficial  series  from  the  serous  and  muscular 
They  absorb  and  convey  the  dissolved  nutritive  matter,  the  res 
digestion  of  the  food,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  lymph.  The  nut 
liquid  derived  from  tbe  small  intestine,  commonly  emulsified  wi 
and  distinguished  under  the  name  of  chyle,  gives  to  the  lymp 
of  this  portion  of  the  canal  a  milk-white  appearance,  whence  tb< 
called  the  lacteals. 

The  lacteals  on  leaving  the  small  intestine  pass  through  the 
entery,  converging  to  its  root,  and  traverse  in  their  course  the  nun 
niesenteric  glands.  These  range  from  a  hundred  to  douhl 
number,  and  from  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed  to  that  of  an  almorid-k 

'  Okndnhi  liunbales.  *  Truncus  lympbaticm  luinbut 
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in  the  healthy  condilion,  but  often  appear  much  larger  from  di^eaM. 
They  have  a  general  arrangemeitt  in  three  imperfect  rowe,  of  which 
tboeo  of  the  first  row,  nearest  the  intestine,  are  most  numerous  and 
xmallBBt,  and  those  of  the  laet  row  are  fewest,  largest,  and  crowded 
around  the  trunk  of  the  mesenteric  blood-vessels.  The  outer  rowe  oc- 
cupy loops  of  the  latter,  and  they  are  usually  removed  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  intestine.  The  efferent  vessels  commonly  unite  Id  a  single 
intestinal  lymphatic  trunk,  or  in  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  opening 
into  the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duet. 

The  colic  lymphatics  on  leaving  the  colon  traverse  thirty  or  more 
colic  glands  lying  along  the  course  of  attachment  of  tbe  intestine  and 
within  the  layers  of  tbe  mesocolon.  Those  of  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
together  with  part  of  those  of  the  rectum,  terminate  in  the  lumbar 
glands,  while  those  of  the  rest  of  the  colon  converge  to  unite  with  the 
mesenteric  lymphatics  to  form  the  intestinal  lymphatic  trunk. 

Tbe  gastric  lymphatics  pass  from  the  walls  of  the  stomach  to  its 
curvatures,  where  they  run  in  company  with  the  blood-vessels,  trav- 
ersing in  their  course  a  number  of  little  gastric  glands.  Those  of 
the  small  curvature  proceed  to  the  eardia  and  descend  behind  the 
pancreas  to  Join  tbe  coeliac  glands.  Those  from  tbe  great  curvature 
on  the  right  proceed  to  tbe  pylorus,  and  also  join  the  latter;  while 
those  on  the  left  proceed  to  join  the  splenic  lymphatics. 

The  splenic  lymphatics  arise  in  a  deep  series,  and  pursue  tbe 
course  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen  and  emerge  at  the  hilus,  where 
they  ai-e  joined  by  a  superficial  series,  and  form  a  plexus  beneath  the 
peritoneal  investment  of  the  organ.  The  trunks  continue  in  tbe  course 
of  tbe  splenic  blood-vessels,  where  they  traverse  eight  or  ten  splenic 
glands,  which  also  receive  the  pancreatic  lymphatics,  and  they 
finally  end  in  the  cteliac  glands. 

The  hepatic  lymphatics  also  consist  of  a  deep  and  superficial 
scries,  both  exceedingly  abundant,  but  the  former  much  tbe  larger. 
Tbe  deep  lymphatics  form  two  sets,  of  which  one  pursue  the  reverse 
course  of  the  portal  hlood-voasels  and  emerge  at  the  transverse  fissure, 
where  they  enter  a  lymphatic  gland  resting  on  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder, whence  the  efferent  vessels  descend  in  the  small  omentum  to 
the  cfeliac  glands.  The  other  set  of  deep  lymphatics,  more  numerous 
and  larger  than  tbe  former,  follow  the  hepatic  veins  and  converge  to 
half  a  dozen  trunks,  which  accompany  the  inferior  cava  through  the 
diaphragm  to  a  group  of  smnll  glands  surrounding  the  termination  of 
the  latter  vessel.  The  efferent  vessels  from  these  superior  phrenic 
glands  descend  behind  the  crura  of  tbe  diaphragm,  and  end  in  the 
commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct.  Of  the  superficial  lymphatics, 
many  of  those  beneath  tbe  liver  join  the  deep  lymphatics  issuing  from 
the  transverse  fissure,  while  others  run  backward  to  the  cteliac  glandB, 
and  others  of  the  left  lobe  join  the  gastric  lymphatics  fVora  the  small 
curvature.     The  lymphatics  of  tbe  gall-bladder  usually  converge  to 
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two  or  three  tmnkB,  which  deecend  to  the  coeliac  glande.  UoBt  of 
the  lymphatics  fi-om  the  upper  surface  of  the  liver  proceed  to  the  buk- 
pensory  ligament,  and  thence  pase  in  front,  through  the  diaphragm, 
behind  the  eneiform  process,  to  the  anterior  mediaetinal  lymphatics. 
Others  are  directed  backward  to  the  lateral  ligaments  and  descend  to 
the  cteliac  glands,  while  an  iatermediate  series  converge  and  ascend  to 
the  superior  phrenic  glands. 

The  cceliac  glands,  sixteen  to  tweaty,  and  of  considerable  size, 
surround  the  coeliac  axis  and  aorta,  extending  to  the  superior  mes- 
enteric blood-vessels.  They  communicate  with  the  lumbar  glands, 
and  receive  the  lymphatics  of  the  stomach,  the  spleen  and  pancreas, 
the  greater  part  of  those  of  the  liver,  and  those  of  the  gall-bladder. 
Their  efferent  vessels  commonly  unite  with  the  mesenteric  lymphatics 
to  form  the  intestinal  lymphatic  trunk,  ending  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  THORAX. 

The  cardiac  Istnphatics  proceed  from  a  deep  and  superficial  set 
in  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  thence  mainly  pursue  the  course  of  the 
coronary  blood-vessels.  Those  accompanying  the  left  coronary  vessels 
end  in  a  single  trunk,  which  ascends  behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
then  forward  between  this  and  the  aorta  to  the  front  of  the  arch,  above 
which  it  joins  one  of  the  cardiac  glande.  Those  accompanying  the  right 
coronary  vessels  likewise  end  in  a  single  trunk,  which  joins  the  left 
trunk  between  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery, 
or  proceeds  to  join  one  of  the  cardiac  glands  behind  the  aortic  arch. 

The  cardiac  glands,'  eight  to  ten,  occupy  the  superior  mediastinum 
around  the  aortic  arch  and  innominate  veins,  extending  in  front  of  the 
trachea  below  and  conununicating  with  the  bronchial  glands.  They 
receive  the  cardiac  lymphatics,  most  of  those  of  the  pericardium,  and 
those  of  the  thymus  gland.  Their  efferent  vessels  form  two  or  three 
trunks,  which  proceed  left  and  right  on  the  trachea  to  join  the  thoracic 
and  right  lymphatic  ducts. 

The  pulmonary  lymphatics  consist  of  a  deep  series  pursuing  the 
course  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  accompanying  blood-vessels,  and  a 
superficial  series  forming  an  abundant  reticular  plexus  beneath  the 
pleura.  Both  series  converge  to  the  root  of  the  lung,  where  they  enter 
the  bronchial  glands. 

The  bronchial  glands  are  numerous,  twenty  to  thirty,  large  and 
small,  and  occupy  the  interval  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  ;  thence 
extending  on  the  bronchi  and  their  primary  divisions  into  the  hilua  of 
the  lungs.  They  receive  the  pulmonary  lymphatics,  and  their  efferent 
vessels  form  several  considerable  trunks,  which  ascend  on  the  trachea 
to  join  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts.    The  bronchial  glands 

■  Superior  mediastinsl  glands. 
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are  remarkable  for  their  liability  to  alteration,  both  ordinarily  and 
pathologically.  la  infancy  they  are  pink  io  hue ;  later  they  become 
grayish  and  more  or  less  mottled ;  and  in  advanced  age  they  assume  a 
variable  dark  slate  hue  to  an  intense  black  color. 

The  oesophageal  lymphatics  form  a  plexus  between  the  mucous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  oesophagus,  and  pierce  the  latter  to  join  the 
postenor  mediastinal  glands. 

The  posterior  mediastinal  lymphatics,  with  fVom  eight  to  a 
dOEen  glands,  are  situated  along  the  cesophsgus,  fh>m  which  they 
receive  many  tributaries,  and  others  fHim  the  back  of  the  diaphragm 
and  pericardium.  Their  efferent  vessels  above  partly  join  the  bronchial 
glands  and  partly  end  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  intercostal  lymphatics  pursue  the  course  of  the  correspond- 
ing blood-vessels,  and  usually  form  two  trunks,  which  run  backward 
and  commonly  enter  a  couple  of  glands  situated  between  the  heads 
of  the  ribs  beneath  the  pleura.  The  efferent  vessels  either  open  into 
the  thoracic  duct  with  a  few  of  the  upper  right  ones  into  the  right 
lymphatic  duct,  or,  in  whole  or  part,  they  form  a  pair  of  lateral  trunks, 
which  descend  on  the  sides  of  the  spine  and  join  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  sternal  lymphatics  ascend  along  the  course  of  the  internal 
mammary  blood-vessels,  and  commonly  form  two  or  three  trunks  asso- 
ciated with  half  a  dozen  or  more  little  glands.  They  receive  lymphatics 
fVom  the  upper  part  of  the  ft^nt  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  fore  part  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  front  wall  of  the  thorax,  including  the  inner 
part  of  the  mammte.  Some  of  their  efferent  vessels  below  join  the 
anterior  mediastinal  lymphatics,  and  those  above  terminate  in  the 
thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts. 

The  anterior  mediastinal  lymphatics,  with  usually  three  or  four 
small  glands,  are  situated  in  the  corresponding  space  in  front  of  the 
pericardium.  They  receive  lymphatics  from  the  mesial  portion  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  liver,  others  from  the  fore  part  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  some  fh>m  the  lower  sternal  lymphatics.  Their  efferent  vessels 
ascend  to  join  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  diaphragm,  forming  a  plexus  of  small 
vessels  in  the  tendinous  centre  and  of  conspicuously  large  ones  in  the 
muscular  portion,  mainly  converge  to  four  trunks,  of  which  a  pair 
proceed  to  join  the  sternal  lymphatics,  and  the  others  descend  to  join 
one  of  the  celiac  glands. 

LYMPHATICS  OF  THE  tIPPEB  LIMBS. 
The  deep  lymphatics  of  the  upper  limb,  together  with  some  of 
those  from  the  exterior  of  the  walls  of  the  chest,  accompany  the  corre- 
sponding deep  blood-vessels  and  converge  to  the  axillary  glands.  Com- 
monly each  artery  is  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  Ijnnphatic  trunks,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  veins.    Several  little  glands  not  unfreqnently  exist  in  the 
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course  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  lymphatic  tranks,  and  mon 
throe  or  four  in  the  course  of  the  brachial  lymphatic  trunk 

The  superficial  lymphatics  commence  in  the  hanc 
tremely  rich  and  close  plexus  of  the  palmar  surface,  anc 
by  others  from  the  dorsal  surface.  The  trunks  proceedii 
hand  form  three  series,  following  the  principal  superficial ' 
forearm,  and  thence  ascending  on  the  front  and  inner  su 
arm  to  the  axillary  glands.  Tbey  are  joined  by  othera  tVo 
of  the  arm ;  and  two  or  three  trunks,  joined  by  others  fr 
shoulder,  follow  the  cephalic  vein  and  enter  the  inft-acla^ 
to  join  the  axillaiy  glands.  Several  of  the  lymphatics  fVo 
side  of  the  forearm  after  passing  the  elbow  enter  one,  tv 
glands  situated  a  short  distance  above  the  internal  condyle. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  mamma  are  large  and  ex 
roerous.  The  trunks  converge  from  between  and  araund 
the  areola,  where  they  unite  in  a  subareolar  plexus,  w1 
joined  by  the  finer  Ijnnphatics  of  the  skin  of  the  areola 
From  the  subareolar  plexus  the  large  vessels  are  directed 
and  converge  commonly  into  two  or  three  trunks,  which 
enter  the  more  anterior  of  the  axillary  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  side  and  front  of 
including  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  derive 
skin,  subjacent  fascia,  and  superficial  muscles,  converge  and 
wardly  to  the  axillary  glands.  In  the  loins  they  communici 
lymphatics,  which  converge  to  the  inguinal  glands. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  back  of  the  true 
position  of  the  trapezius,  deltoid,  and  latissimus  muscles,  ci 
with  the  former,  and  likewise  converge  to  the  axillary  glan 

The  axillary  glands,  ten  to  a  dozen,  are  very  unequa 
small,  and  are  mostly  collected  around  the  axillary  blood-ves 
lie  forward  on  the  great  serratus  at  the  lower  border  of  < 
muscles,  and  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  front  of  th 
the  mamma ;  others  are  situated  at  the  back  of  the  axilla 
scapular  blood-vessels,  and  especially  receive  the  lympbe 
back ;  and  one  or  two  small  ones  occupy  the  infraclaviculai 
municate  with  the  inferior  cervical  glands,  and  receive  the 
accompanying  the  cephalic  vein.  The  glands  on  the  axi 
vessels  especially  receive  the  brachial  lymphatics. 

The  efi'erent  vessels  of  the  axillary  glands  ascend  wi 
clavian  vein,  and  sometimes  unite  in  a  single  subclavian 
trunk,  or  two  or  three  trunks  of  unequal  calibre.  On  the 
trunk  opens  into  the  thoracic  duct  near  its  termination,  and 
side  into  the  right  lymphatic  duct,  or  on  either  or  both  sides 
directly  in  the  corresponding  subclavian  vein.  When  there 
trunks,  one  may  end  in  the  duct  of  the  corresponding  side,  ai 
in  the  contiguous  subclavian  vein. 
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LYMPHATICS   OP  THE   HEAD  AND   NECK. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  proceeding  from 
the  seaJp  aud  subjacent  structurea,  form  three  series,  the  frontal,  parietal, 
and  occipital  lymphatics. 

The  frontal  lymphatics,  from  the  forehead  and  eyebrow,  con- 
verge in  ten  or  more  trunks  to  the  front  of  the  ear,  where  they  enter 

Pio.  299. 


rior  auriculBT  and  occipital  lyinphBtlcs;  < 
internal  Ju^&r  vela ;  7,  lubclkTlOQ  vein. 

the  parotid  lymphatic  glands.  The  parietal  lymphatics  communicate 
with  tho  former  and  the  occipital  lymphatics,  and  converge  in  six  or 
more  trunks,  which  descend  behind  tho  ear  to  tho  mastoid  glands. 

The  occipital  lymphatics  partly  converge  to  a  trunk  which  de- 
scends behind  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  then  beneath  it  to  the 
deep  cervical  glandu,  and  partly  join  one  or  two  occipital  glands,  resting 
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on  th«  comp)exus  in  advaoce  of  the  occipital  attachment  of  the  tra- 
pezius muscle.  The  efferent  vessele  of  the  occipital  glands  enter  the 
superficial  cervical  glands. 

The  parotid  lymphatic  glands,  four  or  five  small  ones,  lie  under 
the  parotid  fadcia,  and  in  part  are  embedded  in  the  parotid  gland. 
The  lai^^t  one  is  placed  immediately  in  fVont  of  the  tragua,  and 
receives  the  frontal  lymphatics  accompanying  the  temporal  blood- 
vessels and  the  lymphatics  of  the  fore  part  of  the  pinna.  The  others 
recetve  the  lymphatics  of  the  eyebi-ow  and  outer  part  of  the  eyelids, 
of  the  parotid  gland  and  the  cheek.  The  efferent  vessels  enter  the 
superficial  cervical  and  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands. 

The  mastoid  glands,  four  or  five,  lie  partly  on  and  partly  under 
the  insertion  of  the  stcmo-mastoid  muitcle.  They  receive  the  parietal 
Lymphatics  and  those  from  the  back  of  the  pinna,  and  their  efferent 
vessels  join  the  cervical  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  external  ear,  or  pinna,  form  a  rich,  close 
plexus  in  the  integument,  IVom  which  the  trunks  joined  by  deeper  ones 
converge  towardw  the  meatus,  whence  those  in  front  proceed  to  the 
parotid  glands,  and  those  behind  to  the  mastoid  glands. 

The  facial  lymphatics  are  derived  from  the  region  of  the  face  oc- 
cupied by  the  corresponding  blood-vessels,  and  mainly  descend  in  their 
course  to  enter  the  submaxillary  glands.  The  deep  facial  lymphatics, 
from  the  orbit,  nasal  fossa,  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  inside  of  the  cheek, 
join  the  Internal  maxillary  lymphatics.  These  pursue  the  course  of  the 
corresponding  blood-vessels,  and  farther  receive  lymphatics  from  the 
temporal  and  zygomatic  fosste  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  They 
are  associated  with  several  glands  lying  on  the  blood-vessels  and  on 
the  back  part  of  the  buccinator  muscle  and  pharynx.  Their  efferent 
vessels  enter  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  cranial  cavity  mainly  originate  in  the 
perivascular  lymphatics  of  the  brain  and  pia  mater,  whence  the  trunks 
proceed  and  accompany  the  internal  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  and 
the  internal  jugular  vein  to  enter  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  eyeball  are,  for  the  most  part,  perivascu- 
lar, and  accompany  the  blood-vessels  to  join  those  of  the  orbit. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  middle  ear  accompany  the  corresponding 
blood-vessels  to  the  internal  maxillary-  and  deep  cervical  lymphatics. 
The  relation  of  the  internal  ear  to  the  IjTnphatic  system  is  not  satis- 
factorily determined. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  nasal  cavity  form  a  rich  plexus  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  from  which  the  trunks  pass  backward  and  enter 
the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  tongue  form  a  close  plexus  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  in  that  of  the  dorsum,  while  a  deep  set  proceed 
from  the  mnseles.  The  trunks  mainly  pursue  the  course  of  the  lingual 
blood-vessels,  in  which  they  are  associated  with  two  or  three  little 
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glands,  aod  terminate  partly  in  the  submaxillary  and  partly  Id  the  deep 
cervical  glands. 

The  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  eight  to  t«n  or  more,  lie 
below  and  within  the  baee  of  the  mandible,  and  receive  the  superficial 
lymphatics  of  the  face,  those  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  sub- 
lingual and  submaxillary  salivaiy  glands,  and  moat  of  those  from  the 
parotid  lymphatic  glands.  Their  efferent  vessels  enter  both  the  super- 
ficial and  the  deep  cervical  glands. 

The  superficial  cervical  lymphatics,  associated  with  fVom  four 
to  six  glands,  follow  the  course  of  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  enter 
the  deep  cervical  glands  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  They  receive  the 
efferent  vessels  of  the  occipital  and  mastoid  glands  and  part  of  those 
of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  and  the  superficial  lymphatics 
of  the  neck. 

The  deep  cervical  lymphatics,  with  twenty  to  thirty  glands, 
lai^  and  small,  form  a  chain  along  the  great  blood-vessels  fVom  the 
base  of  the  cranium  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  They  are  mostly  col- 
lected about  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  communicate  above  with  the 
mastoid,  parotid,  and  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands,  and  below  with 
the  cardiac  and  axillary  glands.  They  receive  the  lymphatics  of  the 
cranial  cavity,  those  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  neck,  and  those  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  the  tongue,  lower  part  of  the  pharj-nx  and  the  larynx,  and 
the  efferent  vessels  of  the  internal  maxillary  and  most  of  those  of  the 
submaxillary  glands.  Their  efferent  vesselB  commonly  terminate  in  the 
jugular  lymphatic  trunk,  which  ends  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  one  side 
and  the  right  lymphatic  duct  of  the  other  side,  or  it  may  terminate 
in  either  of  the  contiguous  veins. 
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THE   RESPIBATOBT  A£¥ARATtT8  AND   LABTNX. 

THE   RESPIRATOEY  APPARATUS. 
The  orgaus  of  respiration  comprise  the  lungs,  with  the  windpipe 
and  the  larynx,  together  with  the  chest  and  the  appropnate  muscles. 
The  latter  are  chiefly  the  diaphragm,  and  the  scaleni,  serrati,  pectoral, 
and  intercostal  muscles,  assisted  by  those  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

THE  LUNGS. 
The  lungs'  are  two  large  spongy  organs  permeable  by  air,  and 
are  contained  within  the  chest,  with  the  heart  enclosed  in  the  pericar- 


ANTIBIOK  Ticw  or  THE  LUNOs.  The  cheH  and  pleurkl  cavities  Idd  open,  1,  Ulterior  tnedl- 
MtlDum:  2,  aupetlor  medluHDum:  S.  4,  B,  auperior,  middle,  &Dd  Inferior  lobw  of  tbe  right  lung; 
«.  7,  luierloboUr  llMures :  8.1),  guperlortnd  Inferior  lobesoftlie  left  lung;  10,  Inter] obulu- Buure ; 
II.  notch  of  the  left  lung:  ISiperlearjlumencloeliig  theheut;  13,  dlftphn^pn^  14.  teveatb  rib. 

dium  lying  between  them.  Each  occupies  a  distinct  cavity,  lined  by  a 
serous  membrane,  the  pleura,  which  is  thence  reflected  on  and  invests 
the  Inng.  Each  is  suspended  or  attached  near  the  middle  of  its  inner 
surface  by  the  root,  which  consists  of  a  branch  of  the  trachea,  named 


>  Fulmones;  pneumonea ;  light«. 
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front  of  the  heart  within  the  pericardium,  and  in  taU  inspiration  ap- 
proaches that  of  the  opposite  side,  behind  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
where  the  lungs  are  separated  only  by  the  two  plenno  of  the  anterior 
mediastinum.  The  border  of  the  base  is  likewise  thin  and  acute,  and 
outwardly  descends  between  the  diaphragm  and  its  attachment  to  the 
ribs. 

The  root  of  the  lung'  is  situated  somewhat  above  the  middle  of 
the  inner  surface  nearer  the  posteriqf  border,  and  is  composed  of  the 
corresponding  bronchus,  the  pulmonary  artery,  two  pulmonary  veins, 
the  bronchial  vessels,  lymphatics  with  glands,  and  the  nerves,  all  en- 
veloped in  areolar  tissue  and  a  reflection  of  the  pleura.  Where  the 
bronchus,  vessels,  etc.,  enter  the  lung  and  emerge  from  it  there  is  an 
elongated  elliptical  recess,  the  hilus,*  which  is  about  three  inches  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide,  and  has  a  slightly  prominent  border  in  fVont 
and  behind.  Back  of  the  hilus  the  surface  of  tbe  lung  is  depressed 
longitudinally  to  conform  to  the  convex  side  of  the  spine. 

Each  lung  is  divided  by  a  long  and  deep  oblique  fissure,'  which  is 
seen  on  the  outer  surface,  commencing  behind,  two  or  three  inches 
below  the  apex,  and  descending  to  the  base  in  front.  The  fissure  in- 
wardly approaches  the  root  and  divides  the  lung  into  two  lobes,'  of 
which  the  lower  is  the  larger,  but  it  does  not  completely  separate 
them.  In  the  right  lung  a  second  fissure' proceeds  horizontally  for- 
ward from  the  former,  and  divides  off  above  a  smaller,  triangular  por- 
tion of  the  lower  lobe,  thus  giving  three  lobes  to  this  lung.  Occasion- 
ally tbe  left  lung  OKhibite  a  trace  of  a  similar  division,  and  sometimes 
that  of  tbe  right  lung  is  less  well  produced  than  usual.  The  lefY  lung 
is  deeply  notched  •  at  it«  fore  part  below,  between  the  two  lobes,  in 
which  position  the  apex  of  the  heart  approaches  the  front  wall  of  the 
chest. 

The  right  lung'  is  shorter,  broader,  more  bulky,  and  heavier  than 
the  left,  and  the  extent  of  its  base  is  considerably  greater. 

The  left  lung*  is  longer,  narrower,  and  deeper,  the  difference 
being  due  to  tbe  greater  encroachment  of  the  heart  on  the  left  and 
the  less  ascent  of  the  diaphragm  on  that  side. 

In  respiration  the  upper  extremity  and  posterior  border  of  the  lungs 
remain  in  close  contiguity  with  their  pleural  sac;  but  in  expiration 
the  anterior  margin  retires  fh)m  the  corresponding  border  of  the  sac, 
and  only  occupies  it  in  full  inspiration.  The  outer  basal  margin  like- 
wise retires  in  expiration,  and  probably  at  no  time  does  it  descend  to 
the  entire  depth  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

Tbe  apex  of  the  lung,  with  the  parietal  pleura,  ascends  through  the 

'  Radix  or  pedunculuo  pulmonis.  '  Porta  pulmoois. 

*  Incisun  interlobularii. 

*  Lobui  superior  or  anterior  and  inferior  or  posterior. 
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upper  aperture  of  the  chest,  bd  inch  or  more  into  the  neck,  though 
sometimes  not  eo  high,  or  even  above  the  level  of  the  first  rib.     From 
the  apex,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lung  curves  inward  behind  the 
st^rno-clavicular  articulation,  and  thence  nearly  tu  the  median  line  of 
the  mesosternmn,  whence  it  descends,  in  the  right  lung  to  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage,  or  lower,  and  in  the  left  lung  to  the  fourth,  and  recedes 
in  a  curve  downward,  outward,  and  backward  to  the  tenth  thoracic 
vertebra.    The  inferior  margin  ot^the  lungs  descends  lo  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  inspiration,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  ascends  in  expiration. 
The  surface  of  the  lunge  in  the  usual  distended  condition  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  is  everywhere  marked  by  polygonal  areas,  com- 
monly   four-   to  six-eided,    and 
variably  approaching  about  half 
an  inch  in  width.     These  areas 
are  similarly  but  less  distinctly 
marked  with  smaller  ones,  about 
a  line,  more  or  less,  in  diameter. 
The  marks  are  the  outlines  of 
subdivisions  or  lobules  of  which 
the  lung-substance  is  composed, 
the  whole  being  united  by  con- 
nective tissue  and  invested  by 
the  pleura.    In  infancy  the  lungs 
are  of  a  pale-pink  or  rose  color, 
but  as  life   advances  they  be- 
come   more  or  less  violaceous 

tRonaloutllneiofUiebuesariiieprliiiarflobuIei      and  Streaks  of  dull   Muish-black 
or  infundlbuta.  with  U.e  »lr-celto.  I.  ^^  ^j^j^  ^.^j^^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^l^j^.^  ^^ 

pear  darker  in  the  collaptwd  condition  of  the  organ. 

The  slate-colored  marks  commonly  increase  with  age,  and  appear  in 
considerable  measure  to  be  promoted  by  certain  pursuits,  as  those  of 
the  smith,  the  miner,  and  the  collier.  The  coloring- matter  is  disposed 
to  accumulate  between  the  lobules,  thus  rendering  their  outlines  more 
distinct,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  observed  in  greater  degree  along 
the  position  of  the  riba,  giving  the  lungs  a  banded  appearance. 

The  lung-substance  is  of  a  loose  or  spongy  texture,  and  even  in  the 
collapsed  condition  readily  floats  on  water;  its  specific  gravity  ranging 
from  0.345  to  0.746,  and  when  fully  distended  being  only  0.126.  Com- 
pletely deprived  of  air,  or  in  the  ftetus  before  breathing,  it  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1,056,  and  sinks  in  water.  When  pressed  between  the 
fingers  the  lungs  crepitate,  from  the  cwapo  of  air  from  the  tissue  ;  and 
when  torn  they  exude  a  reddish  frothy  liquid,  consisting  of  mucus 
tinged  with  blood  and  mingled  with  air-bubbles. 

The  lungH  are  highly  elastic,  so  that  they  collapse  to  about  a  third 
of  their  bulk  when  exposed  by  opening  the  chest.     They  range  from 
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two  to  three  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  commonly  are  rather  above  tbe 
average  of  these  weights.  In  the  female  tfaey  weigh  about  a  fourth 
less. 

The  lungs  are  provided  each  with  a  serous  membrane,  the  pleura, 
which  forms  a  closed  sac,  and  consists  of  a  parietal  portion  lining  the 
cavity  containing  the  lung,  and  a  visceral  portion  reflected  from  the 
cavity  over  the  root  and  investing  the  lung,  whence  it  is  called  the  pul- 
monaiy  pleura.*  Where  tbe  visceral  portion  linos  the  ribs  and  costal 
cartilages  it  is  named  the  costal  pleura,*  that  covering  the  diaphragm 
is  the  phrenic  pleura,  and  inwardly  the  two  pleurte  together  form  the 
mediastinum  and  envelop  the  pericardium.  From  the  root  of  the 
lung  a  narrow  fold  of  the  pleura,  the  pulmonary  ligament,*  descends 
to  the  base  of  the  lung,  connecting  the  posterior  border  of  iu  inner 
surface  to  the  contiguous  border  of  the  spine. 

The  apex  of  the  pleura,  with  that  of  the  lung,  rises  into  the  root  of 
the  neck  an  inch  or  two  above  the  fore  end  of  the  first  rib,  and  a  short 
distance  above  the  clavicle  under  the  attachment  of  tbe  scaleni  muscles. 
In  IVont,  the  pleurse  come  nearly  or  quite  into  contact  behind  the  meso- 
Bt«mum,  but  at  the  lower  end  of  the  latter,  while  the  right  pleura 
remains  at  or  near  the  median  line,  the  left  pleura  retires  to  a  vari- 
able distance  from  it.  Behind,  the  pleurte  descend  as  low  as  tbe  head 
of  the  last  rib ;  in  the  line  of  the  axilla  the  right  pleura  reaches  the 
lower  margin  of  the  ninth  rib,  and  the  left  pleura  the  lower  margin 
of  the  tenth  rib.  In  front,  the  former  reaches  the  Junction  of  the 
seventh  rib  with  its  cartilage,  and  the  left  one  a  little  lower. 

Tbe  pleura  resembles  other  serous  membranes  in  structure,  and  baa 
tbe  same  object,  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  lungs  on  the  surface 
of  the  cavities  containing  them.  The  costal  pleura  is  the  thickest,  and 
is  strengthened  by  a  considerable  connective-tissue  layer,  by  which  it 
adheres  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  more  firmly  to  tbe  ribs  than  to  the 
intercostal  muscles.  The  phrenic  pleura  is  thinner  and  more  tightly 
adherent  than  the  former.  That  of  the  mediastinum  and  that  covering 
the  pericardium  is  also  thin,  and  is  the  most  disposed  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  fat  in  its  subserous  connective  tissue.  The  pulmonary  pleura  is 
the  most  delicate,  is  colorless  and  transparent,  and  is  always  clear  of 
subjacent  fat.  Though  easily  detached  from  the  lung,  it  closely  adheres 
to  the  sur&ce  by  a  thin,  firm  layer  of  connective  tissue,  with  consid- 
erable elastic  tissue,  continuous  with  the  intervening  areolar  tissue  of 
the  lobules.  This  sut«eroua  layer  contains  a  uniform  net  of  capillary 
blood-vessels  supplied  by  the  bronchial  arteries.  It  Airther  contains  an 
abundant  plexus  of  lymphatics,  which  communicate  by  stomata  with 
the  pleural  cavity  and  with  the  lymphatics  in  the  interior  of  the  lung. 

'  Pleuram  j  membrana  pleurilics, 

'  Pleura  pulmonslis ;  membrana  or  Telamentum  pulmonb. 

'  P.  cotUlis.  <  Ligsmentum  pulroonu. 
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muBcles.  Lower,  it  ie  covered  in  front  by  the  left  innominate  vein, 
then  by  the  diverging  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  and  finally 
by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Placed  between  the  pleune  in  the  superior 
raediastinum,  to  it«  right  is  the  corresponding  vagua  nerve,  and  to  its 
lett  are  the  corresponding  common  carotid  artery,  the  vagus,  and  the 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  root  of  the  right  lung  extends  behind  the  superior  cava  and 
ascending  portion  of  the  aortic  arch,  and  has  the  azygos  vein  arching 
from  behind  forward  above  and  over  it  to  join  the  cava.  The  root  of 
the  left,  lung  extends  beneath  the  aortic  arch  in  fVont  of  the  descend- 
ing aorta.  The  phrenic  nerve  descends  in  fWint  of  the  root  of  each 
lung,  and  the  vagus  nerve  behind  it. 

The  bronchi  diverge  IVom  the  trachea  back  of  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels, and  enter  the  hilus  between  the  artery  above  and  tbe  veins  below 
and  in  front.  They  divide  at  the  entrance  of  the  hilus  each  into  two 
principal  branches  for  the  upper  and  lower  lobes  of  the  lung,  and  the 
lower  branch  of  the  right  bronchus  gives  a  division  to  the  third  lobe. 

The  right  bronchus  proceeds  fhim  above  downward  and  outward 
behind  the  right  pulmonary  artery  to  the  hilus  of  the  luug,  and  the  left 
bronchus  passes  in  the  same  manner  beneath  the  lett  pulmonary  artery 
to  the  corresponding  lung.  Within  the  lungs  the  bronchi,  or  bronchial 
tubes,  ramify  throughout  the  organs,  branching  at  acute  angles  and 
diverging  in  all  directions,  the  terminal  branches  being  distinguished 
08  the  bronchioles.  The  pulmonary  blood-vessels  accompany  the 
bronchi  and  ramify  in  the  same  manner,  the  arteries  running  behind 
and  the  veins  in  front  of  them.  The  bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  the 
lymphatics,  and  the  nerves  likewise  pursue  the  same  course. 

The  trachea  and  its  chief  divisions,  the  bronchi,  are  composed  of  in- 
complete cartilaginous  rings '  joined  by  intervening  ligaments,  united 
by  a  posterior  membranous  layer  and  lined  by  mucous  membrane. 
Tbe  rings  form  about  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  with  the  inner  surface 
convex  from  above  downward,  the  outer  surface  flat,  and  the  ends 
rounded.  In  the  trachea  there  are  tisually  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 
each  about  two  lines  deep  and  half  a  line  thick ;  in  the  bronchi  they 
are  proportionately  smaller,  from  six  to  eight  in  the  right  bronchus 
and  from  nine  to  twelve  in  the  left.  They  are  generally  parallel  with 
one  another  across  the  trachea,  and  are  most  uniform  along  the  middle 
of  the  latter,  but  are  variable  especially  at  the  extremities.  Often 
several  fork,  usually  on  alternate  sides,  so  as  to  preserve  the  con- 
formity of  the  series,  and  sometimes  those  adjacent  unite  at  the  ends. 
The  Ust  tracheal  ring  is  especially  variable,  and  usually  is  prolonged  in 
front  in  s  downward  angle  so  as  to  conform  to  the  first  pair  of  rings 
of  the  bronchi.  Tbe  rings  of  the  latter  are  even  more  variable  than 
those  of  the  trachea,  and  are  often  more  or  less  irregularly  conjoined. 

>  Annul!  cartilaginei. 
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The  tracheal  and  bronchial  cartilages  are  ooD-vaBCular,  and  are  in- 
Tested  with  a  dense  and  closely-adherent  perichoDdrium,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  intervening  ligaments.  The  latter  are  strong,  thin 
bands  of  fibro-conDectire  with  considerable  elastic  tissue.  A  mem- 
branoue  layer  of  the  same  character  but  of  looser  texture  is  extended 
across  the  interval  of  the  cartilages  at  the  back  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi.  Within  the  position  of  this  layer  is  a  pale-reddish  layer  of 
unstriped  muscular  fibres,  which  pass  transversely  between  the  rings 
and  are  attached  to  their  ends,  and  for  a  short  distance  to  their 
inner  surface.  The  ligament  connecting  the  trachea  with  the  larynx 
is  stronger  than  the  rest. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  is  mostly  even  and  of 
a  pale  pink  hue,  though  it  readily  assumes  a  crimson  or  purple  color 
fh>m  inflammation  and  congestion.  Along  the  membranous  back  part 
of  the  passage  it  is  finely  wrinkled  longitudinally,  especially  approach- 
ing the  bronchi,  the  wrinkles  being  mainly  due  to  subjacent  longitudinal 
bundles  of  elastic  tissue.  The  membrane  exhibits  in  many  positions 
a  finely-punctate  appearance,  especially  in  the  intervals  of  the  tracheal 
rings  and  between  the  posterior  wrinkles,  due  to  the  orifices  of  tbe 
ducts  of  the  numerous  subjacent  mucous  glands  of  the  trachea.  The 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  a  layer  of  compara- 
tively long  columnar,  ciliated  colls,  which  taper  and  are  more  or  less 
irregular  at  their  deeper  extremity,  where  they  are  intercalated  with 
a  stratum  of  short,  immature  cells  conforming  to  the  intervals  they 
occupy.  The  mucosa  of  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane  consists  of 
a  well-marked  basement  membrane  with  a  layer  of  fibroKionnective 
tissue  containing  capillary  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  associated 
with  some  lymphoid  tissue. 

Following  the  fihro-connective-tissue  layer  there  is  a  considerable 
layer  of  elastic  tissue  collected  in  longitudinal  reticular  bundles.  The 
submucous  layer  of  the  trachea,  composed  of  areolar  with  elastic  tis- 
sue, contains  the  larger  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  together  with  numerous  small  racemose  glands 
whose  ducts  open  into  the  trachea.  The  tracheal  glauds  are  largest 
and  most  numerous  in  the  posterior  membranous  layer  of  the  trachea, 
where  many  of  them  extend  from  the  submucous  layer  between  the 
muscular  fibres  into  the  exterior  fibro-connectivo-t issue  layer.  They 
are  also  especially  numerous  between  the  tracheal  rings,  but  are  there 
smaller. 

The  bronchi  as  forks  of  the  trachea  are  identical  in  structure. 

The  arteries  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  are  derived  fix)m  the  inferior 
thyroid  and  bronchial  arteries,  and  for  the  most  part  terminate  in 
the  submucous  coat  in  a  plexus,  which  is  connected  with  the  ample 
capillar}'  nets  of  the  mucosa  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  tra- 
cheal and  bronchial  glands.  The  veins  end  in  tbe  thyroid  and  bronchial 
veins.     Bich  plexuses  of  lymphatics  occupy  the  mucosa  and  submu- 
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couB  layer  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  and  the 
chief  vesaela  join  the  cervical  and  bronchial  lymphatic  glands.  The 
nerves  are  derived  fVom  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  from  its  inferior 
laryngeal  branch,  and  from  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Structure  of  the  lungs.  The  substance  of  the  Innga  is  composed 
of  small  polyhedral  subdivisions,  the  primary  lobules,  which  are 
closely  associated  into  larger  lobules  from  about  a  fourth  of  a  line  t« 
a  line  Id  diameter,  and  these  again  into  still  larger  ones  variably  ap- 
proximating half  an  inch,  and  aggregated  in  th^  formation  of  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  lobules  of  the  lungs  are  connected  together 
by  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels,  as  the  foliage  of  a  tree  is  attached  to 
its  boughs,  but  are  closely  aggregated  and  conjoined  by  interstitial 
areolar  tissue.  The  primary  lobules  are  somewhat  p}a*amidal,  wbence 
they  are  also  called  infundibula,  and  are  composed  of  rounded  sac- 
cules, the  air-cells.  These  do  not  directly  communicate  with  one 
another,  but  are  closely  grouped  around  a  central  air-passage,  into 
which  they  open.  The  air-passage  narrows  and  proceeds  from  the 
apex  of  the  inf\indibulum  as  a  bronchiole,  which  joins  others  in  the 
formation  of  the  larger  bronchial  tubes  or  bronchi.    At  the  snr&ce 

Fia.  304.  Fia.  806. 


DUOBAM  or  TWO   MIMABY  LOBULIB  OP  THB 

LDHtw,  magDlIled.  1,  broDchlols  ;  2,  ■  pair  at 
prtnurr  lotiulei  coDnected  by  abm-conuectlTe 
ttnoe :  S,  iDlercelluLu  Ur-pMugea :  4.  alr-celli ; 
fi,  bmnohfii  of  Uie  pulmonary  artery  uid  vein. 

of  the  lungs  the  bases  of  the  con- 
tiguous   primary  lobules    appear 

in  polygonal  areas,  which  include       "^^^  pw"*»i^  lobules  op  thi  lcnos.   o, 
lobalM ;  b,  alr^celli :  e,  bronchlolet.    From  an 
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from  four  or  five  to  double  the 
number  of  air-cells.  Both  the  for- 
mer and  the  latter  are  larger  at  the  peripheiy  than  in  the  interior  of 
the  lungs.  The  air-cells  generally  range  from  about  j-^  of  an  inch 
to  double  the  size.  In  the  infant  they  are  about  j^  of  an  inch,  and 
they  increase  in  size  with  the  advance  of  age.  They  are  smaller  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male. 

The  bronchi,  traced  from  the  main  trunks  after  ramifying  through- 
oat  the  lungs,  by  their  terminal  branches  or  bronchioles  end  in  the 
primary  lobules.  They  are  permanently  open  cylindrical  tubes,  and  in 
general  are  composed  of  an  outer  fibro-connective-tissue  coat,  with  an 
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inner  layer  of  circular,  anstriped  muscular  fibres  and  a  liniog  raucous 
membrane.  The  latter  is  like  that  of  the  chief  bronchi,  but  is  more 
uniformly  longitudinally  atriat*  or  narrowly  wrinkled,  and  possesses 
the  same  kind  of  columnar,  ciliated  epithelium  tbrougbout.  The  mu- 
cosa altio  contains  considerable  elastic  tissue  collected  in  longitudinal 
bundles.  In  the  larger  bronchi  the  wall  is  furnished  with  plates  of  car- 
tilage, mostly  irregular  both  in  shape  and  in  their  disposition  around 
the  tubes.  At  the  division  of  the  tubes,  plates  of  creecentic  form  are 
placed  below  the  entrance  of  branches,  with  the  concave  border  em- 
bracing the  orifice  so  as  to  retain  it  open.  The  cartilaginous  plates 
gradually  diminish  in  number  and  size  as  the  bronchi  decrease,  and 
they  finally  disappear.  The  bronchi  are  also  Aimished  with  small 
racemose  mucous  glands,  which  are  more  numerous  in  the  larger  tubes 
and  cease  in  the  smaller  ones. 

The  smallest  bronchi,  or  bronchioles,  merge  into  the  central  air- 
passages  of  the  primary  lobules  of 
Fio  806.  the   lung.      The  fibro-connective- 

tissue  coat  of  the  bronchioles  with 
elastic  tissue  extends  between  the 
lobules  and  surrounds  the  air-cells. 
The  ciliated  columnar  epithelium 
of  the  bronchioles  merges  in  the 
air-passages  of  the  lobules  into 
the  condition  of  short,  polygonal, 
non-ciliated  cells. 

The  air-cells  open  by  largo  ori- 
fices into  the  central  air-pas-sage 
of  the  lobules,  but  their  walls  and 
bottom  are  entire.  They  are  com- 
posed of  a  delicate  membrana  pro- 
pria of  fibro-eonnoctive  with  elastic 
tissue  enclosing  a  close  net  of  cap- 
illary blood-vessels,  the  meshes  of 
which  are  scarcely  wider  than  the 
vessels.  A  single  net  is  included 
between  the  air-cells  laterally,  and 
is  continued  around  their  fundus, 
where  it  is  distinct  from  that  of 
the  air-cells  of  the  contiguous  lob- 
ules. At  the  mouths  of  the  air-cells 
the  capillary  nets  are  defined  by 
circular  vessels  twining  along  their 
border.  The  air-cells  are  lined,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  single  layer 
of  irregular,  clear,  pavement,  non-nueleaf  ed  cells.  Scattered  among  the 
latter,  here  and  there,  are  small,  granular,  polygonal,  nucleated  cells, 
single  or  two  or  three  together,  and  forming  rows  at  the  mouths  of  the 


iniLgn\tieA. 
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air-cells,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  simiUr  epithelium  of  the 
air- passage. 

The  nets  of  capillar;  blood-vessels  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs 
receive  the  terminal  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  accom- 
panies the  bronchus  in  its  distribution ;  the  arterial  branches  generally 
running  above  and  behind  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  finally  entering 
between  the  primary  lobules.  The  veins  fVom  the  capilUry  nets 
emerge  fh>m  between  the  lobules  and  pursue  the  same  course  as  the 
arteries,  generally  in  fVont  and 

below  the  bronchial  tubes.    The  F'o.  307. 

veins  from  the  peripheral  lobules 
also  in  part  unite  in  a  super- 
ficial plexus,  trom  which  the 
main  vessels  converge  and  join 
the  deep  veins  as  they  emerge 
at  the  hilus  of  the  lungs. 

The  bronchial  blood-vessels, 
very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  special  pulmonary  blood- 
vessels, are  devoted  to  the  nu- 
trition of  the  component  parts 
of  the  lungs.  Accompanying 
the  bronchi,  they  are  distributed 
to  their  walla,  to  those  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  the  bron-  cap.llaby  »m  or 
chial  lymphatic  glands,  the  in-  magnifled bo diameiei 
terlobular  connective  tissue,  and 

to  the  pulmonary  pleura.  Capillary  plexuses  of  blood-vessels  of  the 
bronchi,  of  their  raucous  membrane,  glands,  muscular  and  connective 
tissue  and  elastic  coat,  and  the  subserous  connective<t issue  layer  of 
the  pleura,  are  supplied  by  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  corresponding 
veins  accompanying  the  arteries  are  smaller,  as  part  of  the  blood  dis- 
tributed by  the  bronchial  veins  is  returned  fVom  the  lungs  through 
the  pulmonary  veins. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  lungs  are  numerous,  commencing  in  the  walls 
of  the  air-cells  and  bronchioles,  and  forming  intricate  plexuses  in  the 
intervals  of  the  primary  lobules.  A  rich  plexus  also  exists  in  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and  a  superficial  one  in  the  subserous 
connective  tissue  of  the  pulmonary  pleura.  From  all  the  plexuses,  the 
principal  lymphatic  vessels  follow  the  course  of  the  bronchi  and  blood- 
vessels, and  emerge  at  the  hilus  of  the  lungs,  where  they  are  joined 
by  other  branches  emerging  from  the  surtiice  of  the  lungs,  derived 
from  the  superficial  plexus.  The  latter  communicates  by  stomata  of 
the  pulmonary  pleura  with  the  pleural  cavity.  The  deep  lymphatic 
plexuses  are  also  said  to  communicate  with  the  air-cells;  and  these 
iVequently  contain  free  lymphoid  corpuscles,  which  under  favorable 
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circumstances  exhibit  amoeboid  movementa.  The  lymphatic  Teaaets 
emerging  from  the  lungs  enter  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands. 

The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  derived  ttom  the  pulmoDary  plexus, 
which  Is  mainly  formed  by  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve,  with  others 
from  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Fine  nerves  iVom  the  plexus  accompany 
the  bronchi  in  their  distribution,  and  are  associated  in  their  courae 
with  minute  ganglia,  consisting  of  single  nerve-cells  or  little  groups 
of  cells.  The  nerves  contain  both  medullated  and  non-medullated 
fibres,  the  former  probably  pertaining  to  the  vagus,  and  the  latter  to 
the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  black  coloring-matter  of  the  lungs  appears  as  minute  granules, 
and  especially  occurs  as  a  deposit  in  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue  of  the 
lobules  and  air-cells,  more  abundantly  at  and  near  the  surface  than  in 
the  interior  of  the  lungs.  It  also  occurs,  often  in  considerable  quantity, 
in  the  bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  in  which  it  appears  to  accumulate 
from  the  lungs.  It  is  also  occasionally  observed  in  the  iVee  mucous 
corpuscles  expectorated  with  the  mucus  of  the  lungs. 

THE   LARYNX. 

The  larynx  forms  the  commencement  of  the  respiratory  passage, 
and  serves  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies,  while  it  also  acts 
as  the  especial  organ  of  the  voice.  It  is  placed  in  front  of  the  neck, 
producing  in  the  male  the  prominence  known  as  "Adam's  apple,"'  but 
this  in  the  female,  and  likewise  in  the  boy  before  puberty,  IVom  less  de- 
velopment, is  inconspicuous.  It  is  situated  in  advance  of  the  phar)-nx, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  its  upper  orifice,  and  opens  below  into 
the  trachea,  or  windpipe.  Attached  above  to  the  hyoid  bone,  it  is 
subcutaneous  in  the  median  line,  and  at  the  sides  is  covered  by  the 
infVa-hyoid  muscles,  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  the 
thyroid  body.  It  is  a  three-sided  receptacle,  narrowing  below  in  a 
short  cylinder,  and  is  composed  of  a  framework  of  cartilages  M'hich 
are  connected  with  one  another,  the  hyold  bone  and  the  trachea  by 
ligaments,  is  provided  with  muscles,  and  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane 
continuous  with  that  of  the  pharj'nx  and  trachea. 

For  the  relative  position  of  the  larynx,  see  Fig.  194,  page  376. 

THE  CARTILAGES  OF  THE    LARYNX. 

The  larynx  is  composed  of  five  principal  cartilages,  the  thyroid,  cri- 
coid, epiglottic,  and  two  arytenoid  cartilages.  Small  ones  in  pairs  are 
the  corniculato  and  cuneiform  cartilages,  the  latter  often  being  absent. 

The  thyroid  cartilage,'  the  largest,  occupies  the  front  and  sides 
of  the  larynx,  and  embraces  nearly  nil  the  rest  of  the  organ,  besides 

I  Fomum  AdHinl ;  prutuberantia  or  prominentia  Inrjingea ;  nodus  gutturia. 

'  Cartilago  tbyreoidea  or  acutiformis. 
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contributing  to  form  the  lateral  walla  of  the  pharynx.  It  consists  of 
a  pair  of  broad  quadrate  plates,  or  alee,  united  in  an  angle  in  frodt, 
and  diverging  behind,  and  in  a  lees  degree  above,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pharynx.  The  al«  are  widest  f{*e  and  aft,  have  nearly  plane,  slanting 
surfaces  and  sinuous  free  borders,  which  are  prolonged  behind  in  the 
horns.  The  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  alie  is  rounded  below, 
and  is  produced  prominently  forward  above  in  a  beak,  which  is  deeply 

Fto.  SOB.  FiQ.  809. 


Fboht  vixT  orTHiLAByni.  1,  broldbODe;         Back  view  or  the  larynx.   I ,  thyroid  car- 

3,  gn»tti  comui    3.  amiJl  comu:    4,  l&lenl  tllkge:  2,  luperlor  horn;  3,   Inferior  horn:  4, 

thyro^Told   ll^meni;   G,    uodulu   csnllKge;  cricoid   cartil&ge;    B,  crlc!o-thyTold  IlgameDt; 

•.  middle  thyiv-hyoid  ligament;  7,  tbyiDldcu-.  6,  arylenold  cartllBge;  T,  prominent  eitemal 

tilage:  8,  luperlor  horn;  ».  Inferior  honi;  10,  angle  of  the  base  Into  which  the  crlpo-aryt- 

cricoid  cartllacs-  n>  crlco>th;rDld  llgunent:  enold  muKlea  are  Inierted:  B,  epiglottic  cart  1- 

12.  crico«i7-tbyn>id  ligament;  13, 14,  flnl  and  lage;  9,  Ch]ir»«piglottlc  llgamBUt;  10,  poalerior 

aecond  rlngi  of  the  trachea.  membrane  of  the  trachea, 

notched  from  the  upper  border  of  the  cartilage.  The  beak  is  more  or 
less  conspicuously  prominent  in  the  male  after  puberty,  but  does  not 
become  so  in  the  female. 

The  outer  surface  of  each  ala  at  the  posterior  third  is  divided  by  a 
slight  ridge,  the  oblique  line,'  which  descends  from  the  upper  to  near 
the  lower  border  and  then  procoeds  more  abruptly  forward.  The  ridge 
is  variably  more  prominent  at  the  upper  extremity,  and  below  where  it 
turns  forward.  In  fVont  it  gives  origin  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle,  and 
behind  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharj'ns  and  the  stern o-thyro id 
muscle.    Sometimes  the  ridge  is  scarcely  produced,  or  is  absent,  when 


■  Line*  obliqua ;  limbus  angulosiu. 
89 
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it  is  substituted  by  a  t«Ddiiioua  line.  Not  UDfrequently  the  ftU  is 
perforated,  on  one  or  both  eidea,  near  the  upper  eminence  of  the  ridge, 
by  a  foramen  of  variable  size,  which  gives  passage  to  a  branch  of  the 
superior  thyroid  art«ry.  • 

The  inner  surface  of  the  ala,  more  uniformly  even  than  the  outer 
one,  is  slightly  concave,  and  is  somewhat  everted  near  the  lower  border 
to  accommodate  the  insertion  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  Above  this 
position  the  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  muscles  intervening  between 
it  and  the  crico-ary-thyroid  ligament,  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  and 
behind  these  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

The  angle  between  the  alte  within  is  more  acute,  and  exhibits  a 
variable  recess  in  the  position  of  the  beak  for  the  attachment  of  the 
thyroepiglottic  ligament,  and  below  this  a  slight  prominence  for  the 
attachment  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  superior  horn '  of  the  ala  curves  backward  and  inward  from 
the  back  border,  and  is  cylindrical  and  rounded  at  the  end ;  the  infe- 
rior hom,'  shorter  than  the  former,  curves  forward,  inclines  inward, 
and  ends  in  a  circular  facet,  which  is  directed  downward  and  inward 
and  articulates  with  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  upper  border  of  the  ala  from  the  end  of  the  superior  hom  pur- 
sues a  sigmoid  course  t«  the  notch  of  the  beak,  which  extends  half  the 
depth  of  the  cartilage.  The  lower  border,  shorter  and  lees  deeply  sinu- 
ous, joins  that  of  the  opposite  side  in  a  downward  convexity,  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  crico-ary-thyroid  ligament.  The  posterior 
border  of  the  ala  is  long,  sigmoid,  slightly  thickened,  and  rounded, 
and  in  greater  part  gives  attachment  to  the  stylo-  and  palato-pharyngeal 
muscles, 

The  cricoid  cartilage,'  second  in  size  and  thickest  of  the  carti- 
lages, occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  and  joins  the  trachea.  It 
is  below  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is  included  between  the  inferior  horns 
of  the  latter,  and  rises  behind  into  the  space  embraced  by  the  aias.  It 
resembles  a  seal  ring  in  shape,  is  narrowest  in  ft-ont,  and  widens  to  the 
back  part,  where  it  is  three  or  four  times  the  depth  of  the  fore  part. 
Its  passage  is  circular  below,  conforming  to  that  of  the  tracht-a,  but 
is  somewhat  laterally  narrowed  above,  so  that  the  upper  aperture  is 
oval,  and  it  is  lined  by  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  The  lower 
border  is  horizontal  and  ninuous,  convex  downward  in  front,  and  emar- 
ginato  behind,  and  joins  the  trachea  by  a  ligament.  The  upper  border 
ascends  obliquely  iVom  the  front  to  the  back  part,  where  it  b  trans- 
versely horizontal,  and  forms  a  pair  of  articular  facets,  separated  by  a 
slight  median  notch.  The  facets  for  articulation  with  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  are  convex  and  elliptical,  with  the  longer  diameter  nearly 

'  Coniu  Bupehiu,  longus,  or  majus. 

*  0.  inferiiu,  brevU,  ur  minui. 

*  Cartilago  cricoidea  or  annularU. 
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twice  that  fore  and  aft,  and  directed  outward  and  slightly  downward 
and  forward.  Below  and  in  advance  of  e&ch  facet  the  border  exhibits 
a  triangular  surface,  which  gives  origin  to  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid 
muscle.  The  outer  surface  of  the  cartilage  on  each  side  in  fVont  is 
convex,  and  gives  origin  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  Behind  this  it 
presents  a  variable  low  tubercle '  with  wide  base  and  truncated  eum- 
mit,  which  forms  a  circular  facet  for  articulation  with  the  inferior  horn 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  facet,'  nearly  flat  or  feebly  depressed, 
looks  outward,  with  a  slight  inclination  upward  and  backward.  Its  base 
behiud  affords  partial  origin  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 
The  posterior,  broad  surface  of  the  cartilage  is  divided  by  a  low  median 
ridge  *  expanding  at  the  ends,  and  gives  attachment  above  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  longitudinal  muscular  layer  of  the  oesophagus.  The 
surface  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  is  variably  depressed,  and  is  occupied 
by  the  posterior  crico-arytcnoid  muscle. 

The  arytenoid  cartilages  *  are  placed  at  the  hack  of  the  larynx, 
on  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  separated  (torn  each  other 
by  a  rectangular  interval,  which  may  be  widened  or  narrowed  by 
movement  of  the  two  cartilages.  Each  is  a  trilateral  pyramid  curved 
backward,  with  the  inner  surface  vertical,  and  the  outer  border,  sepa- 
rating the  tVont  and  back  surfaces,  oblique  and  sigmoid.  The  inner 
surface  is  narrowest  and  flat,  abruptly  tapers  above,  and  is  covered 
by  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane.  The  back  surface  looks  into  the 
pharynx,  is  concave  {lora  above  downward,  and  straight  transversely, 
and  with  that  of  the  other  cartilage  forms  a  recess,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  arytenoid  muscle.  The  ^nt  surface  looks  into  the  cavity  of 
the  larynx,  is  in  general  convex  fVom  above  downward,  and  is  directed 
slightly  outward.  Below  the  apex  of  the  cartilage  it  presents  a  low 
tubercle,*  and  beneath  this  is  divided  into  two  fossie.  of  which  the  lower 
one  *  gives  attachment  to  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  lateral  crico-aiytenoid 
muscles,  and  the  upper,  smaller  one '  forms  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  laryngeal  ventricle.  The  base  of  the  cartilage  has  its  inner  anterior 
angle  prolonged  and  tapering  forward,  as  the  vocal  process,'  which 
gives  attachment  to  the  back  end  of  the  vocal  cord.  The  inner  pos- 
terior angle  is  truncated  and  rounded,  and  given  attachment  to  the 
crico-arytenoid  ligament.  The  external  angle'  is  prominent,  thick 
and  rounded,  and  receives  the  insertion  of  the  crico-arytenoid  muscles. 
Beneath  this  angle  is  a  circular  &cet,  for  articulation  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  concave  f¥om  within  outward  and  backward,  and  Rtraight  in 
the  opposite  direction.    The  apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  curves 


'  Einiiieiitla  lateralis.         *  Superficies  arlicularis.         '  Linea  eminene  nr  media. 
*C.  arytsnoides,  pyramidales,  triquetrte,  or  guttural c!. 

'Spina  superior;  collicutus.  *  Fossa  inferior  or  obliqua. 

'  P.  superior  or  triangularis.  •  Processus  vocalis  or  glottidis  j  miicro  baseos. 

*  P.  luuscularit ;  tubeivulum  bascoB. 
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backward,  and  has  appended  inwardlj  the  comiculate  cartilage.' 
This  is  ft  little,  conical  nodule  of  fibro-cartilage,  which  is  movably  con- 
nected with  the  former  by  an  elastic  ligament,  and  is  directed  back- 
ward and  inward,  and  may  come  in  contact  with  ite  fellow.  It  is  en- 
veloped in  the  mucous  membrane  and  produces  the  rounded  eminence 
of  the  ary-epiglottic  fold  on  each  aide  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
larjiigeal  aperture.  It  is  sometimes  a  continuous  structure  with  the 
apex  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  epiglottic  cartilage'  forms  the  basis  of  the  epiglottis,  a  trap- 
door-like arrangement  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  and  pro- 
jecting upward  and  backward  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  a 
cordate  or  oval  leaf-like  plate  of  elastic  fibro-cartiUge  prolonged  below 
in  a  stem  or  pedicle,  by  which  it  is  attached  within  the  beak  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.  The  upper  or  anterior  surface  is  in  general  convex,  and 
the  lower  or  posterior  surface  concave,  but  becomes  convex  along  the 
middle  part  below  extending  on  the  pedicle.'  The  edges  are  thin,  and 
the  surfaces  are  more  or  less  irregularly  pitted  with  recesses  for  the 
lodgement  of  glands.  It  is  enveloped  beneath  and  for  the  upper  half 
above  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  cuneiform  cartilages'  are  variable  in  development,  and  fre- 
quently are  absent.  They  occur,  one  on  each  side,  in  association  with 
a  little  group  of  glands,  which  produce  an  eminence  of  the  a ty -epiglottic 
fold  just  in  advance  of  that  formed  by  the  comiculat«  cartilage:  They 
are  fusiform  or  conical,  straight  or  bent,  and  from  one  to  three  lines  long. 
When  absent,  the  eminence  of  the  ary-epiglottic  fold  is  produced  alone  by 
the  accumulation  of  glands,  which  ordinarily  occupy  the  same  position. 

The  chief  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  except  that  of  the  epiglottis,  are 
compofod  of  pure  or  hyaline  cartilage.  They  are  prone  to  oesificatioa 
towards  the  middle  of  life,  and  the  process  continues  with  the  advance 
of  age.  It  occurs  later  in  the  female  and  is  usually  less  complete.  It 
commences  in  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  the  horns  and  posterior  border, 
thence  extends  along  the  inferior  border,  and  subsequently  spreads  up- 
ward and  forward.  Following  in  the  cricoid  cartilage,  it  proceeds  from 
the  sides  forward  and  backward,  and  occurring  last  in  the  arytenoids, 
they  ossify  from  below  upward. 

LIGAMENTS  AND  ARTICULATIONS  OF  THE  LARYNX. 
The  larj'nx  is  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  middle  and  lat- 
eral thjTO-hyoid  ligaments.    The  cricoid  cartihtge  is  connected  with  the 
thyroid  and  both  arytenoid  cartilages  by  the  crico-ary-tbyroid  ligament. 

'  C»rtilago  cornieulaU,  teres,  or  Santorini ;  comiculum,  corpiuculum,  or  capitu- 
lum  aryttenoideum. 

'  C.  opiglottica;  1inf;uU.  '  Petiolus;  ladii. 

*  C.  cuneifomies  or  erucifonnes ;  cartilages  of  Wriiberg ;  corpuecuU  Writbeigii ; 

flbn>-a»rtilage  of  the  arytenoid  gland. 
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It  also  forms  two  pairs  of  movable  synovial  joints,  the  crico-thyroid  and 
the  orico- arytenoid  articulations.  The  epiglottic  cartilage  is  connected 
with  the  thyroid  cartilage  by  the  thyro-epiglottic  ligament,  and  with  the 
hyoid  booe  by  the  hyo- epiglottic  ligament.  It  ia  Airther  (connected  with 
the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  by  the  thyro-ary epiglottic  &6cia. 

The  middle  thyro-hyoid  ligament'  is  a  broad,  fibro-elastic  mem- 
brane ext«nded  between  the  upper  border  internally  of  the  hyoid  bone 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage ;  an  arrangement  which 
permits  the  larynx  to  be  raised  within  the  position  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  median  portion  of  the  ligament  ie  strongest,  and  commonly  is 
bounded  in  fW)nt  by  a  subcutaneous  synovial  bursa,'  which  commences 
behind  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  reaches  variably  downward 
towards  the  beak  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  sides  of  the  ligament 
are  thin  and  of  looser  texture,  are  perforated  by  the  superior  laryngeal 
blood-vessels  and  nerve,  are  covered  by  the  thyro-hyoid  and  inferior 
constrictor  muscles,  and  internally  are  invested  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx. 

The  lateral  thyro-hyoid  ligamenta'  are  fibro-elastic  rounded 
cords,  of  variable  length  and  thickness,  connecting  the  superior  horns 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  with  tbe  ends  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Each  com- 
monly contains  a  spheroidal  nodule*  of  cartilage,  thicker  than  the 
ligament  and  prone  to  ossification. 

The*  crico-ary-thyroid  ligament,*  or  vocal  membrane,  is  a 
strong,  yellowish  membrane,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage  fh>m  in  tVont  along  the  inner  lateral  margin  to 
the  crico-arytenoid  articulation,  and  is  attached  above  in  front  to  the 
lower  border  and  lower  half  of  the  entering  angle  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, and  behind  to  the  vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  It 
is  composed  of  clastic  and  fibro-connective  tissue,  is  lined  by  the  laryn- 
geal mucous  membrane,  and  is  closely  connected  externally  with  tbe 
lateral  crico-arytenoid  and  thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  which  separate  it 
from  tbe  inner  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  thickest  and  densest 
in  front,  where  it  occupies  an  interval  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages  bounded  laterally  by  the  crico-thyroid  muscles.  In  this  posi- 
tion  it  presents  eeveral  small  but  conspicuous  foramina  for  blood-vessels, 
is  partly  subcutaneous  and  partly  covered  by  the  stemo-hyoid  muscles. 
At  the  sides  the  ligament  is  thinner  and  extends  from  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage within  the  position  of  the  thyroid  ala,  and  terminates  above  in  a 
defined  border  enclosed  by  the  mucous  membrane,  forming  the  inferior 

'  Ligamentum  bi^o-tbvroideuni  medium ;  membmna  hjo-thyroidea  or  obtura- 
toriH  laryngis. 

'  Buna  mucoaa  hjoidea.  ■  L.  hyo-tbyroideum  latcrale, 

'  Carlils^  triticea ;  corpusculum  triticeum. 

'Crico-thyroid  membrane,  including  the  inferior  tbyro-arrtenoid  ligament  or 
vocal  cord ;  ligamentum  crico-thyroideum  medium  ;  ].  cooicum,  conoideum,  or  pyro- 
inidale;  I.  crico-thyreo-aryttenoidea. 
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thyro -arytenoid  fold,  or  vocal  cord.'  Thia  appears  as  a  band  ex- 
tending from  within  the  thyroid  angle  backward  and  slightly  divergent 
from  it«  fellow  to  the  vocal  process  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

The  crico-thyroid  articulation,  on  each  side  of  the  larynx,  is 
formed  by  the  lateral  articular  eminence  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  end  of  the  inferior  thyroid  horn.  It  is  a  synovial  joint  enclosed 
by  a  strong  capsular  ligament.'  The  opposed  articular  facets,  nearly 
flat  and  circular,  permit  a  slight  rotary  and  gliding  motion  of  the  thy- 
roid on  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  capsular  ligament  is  reinforced  by 
bands,  of  which  the  stronger'  proceeds  ttom  within  the  thyroid  horn 
upward  and  inward  to  the  posterior  contiguous  portion  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  and  another*  proceeds  from  the  end  of  the  horn  forward  to 
the  side  of  the  latter. 

The  crico -arytenoid  articulation,  formed  between  the  base  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
is  a  fVeely  movable  synovial  joint  enclosed  by  a  capsular  ligament.* 
The  cricoid  articular  facet  is  twice  the  width  of  the  opposed  6tcet  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilage,  from  side  to  side,  but  is  of  the  same  width  in 
the  opposite  or  fore  and  aft  direction.  The  capsular  ligament  is  thin  at 
its  outer  part,  where  it  is  supported  by  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the 
crico-arytenoid  muscles,  and  it  is  reinforced  on  its  inner  side  by  a 
strong,  fan-shaped  band,  the  crico- arytenoid  ligament.*  This  starts 
from  the  highest  point  behind,  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  passes  up- 
ward and  outward  to  be  attached  to  the  truncated  inner  posterior  angle 
of  the  haso  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage. 

In  the  articulation  just  described  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  immovable, 
while  the  arytenoids  move  freely  on  it,  and  fhim  their  connection  with 
the  vocal  cords  are  the  chief  agents  of  change  in  their  lax  or  tense  state. 
At  rest,  the  arytenoids  are  supported  on  the  outer  part  of  the  articolar 
facets  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  thence  may  be  moved  to  the  inner 
part  and  may  he  inclined  in  any  dii>ection,  and  also  permit  a  limited 
degree  of  rotation. 

The  thyro-epiglottic  ligament'  is  a  fibro-elaetic  hand,  which 
springs  from  the  pedicle  of  the  epiglottic  cartilage,  and  is  attached  to 
a  recess  within  the  thyroid  angle  below  the  notch  of  the  beak.  It  is 
continuous  with  the  adjacent  ligamentous  structures  and  is  invested 
with  the  lar)-ngeal  mucous  membrane,  in  which  it  produces  a  vertical 
prominence  at  the  fore  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx. 

The  hyo-epiglottic  ligament*  is  an  elastic  membrane,  which  is 


'  Inrerior  or  Irue  vwul  cord ;  chorda  vocal U ;  inferior  tbyro-VTlanoid  ligament ; 
1.  tbjreo-arjMnoideum  inferius. 

■  Li  gam  fD  turn  crico-thjToldeum  laterale;  1.  cspgulare  inferiui. 
»  L.  cerat(M;ricoideilin  posticum  or  luperius. 

*  L.  c.  c,  anticum  or  inferiun. 

*  L.  crico-aryteenoideum ;  1.  capsulare  Buperiu».  *  L.  triquetnim. 

^  L.  tbyreo-epiglotticum,  '  h.  hyo-glotticum. 
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attached  to  the  upper  internal  border  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  is  thence 
reflected  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottic  cartilage.  It  is 
thickest  at  the  middle,  and  thins  away  laterally  where  it  blends  with 
the  middle  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  with  which  it  is  also  connected  above, 
and  with  the  thyro-epiglottic  ligament  below.  In  an  intermediate  po- 
sition the  conjunction  of  the  three  ligaments  is  occupied  hy  a  consider- 
able accumulation  of  areolar  tissue  and  fat,  bounded  in  front  by  the 
middle  thyro-hyoid  ligament,  behind  and  above  by  the  hyo-epiglottic 
ligament,  and  below  hy  the  thyro-epiglottic  ligament. 

The  laryngeal  fascia'  is  a  layer  of  fibro-connoctive  with  eUstic 
tissue,  which  extends  iVom  the  vocal  membrane  between  the  thyroid 
and  arytenoid  cartilages  upward  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  epiglottic 
cartilage,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  thyro-  and  hyo-eptglottic  liga- 
ments. It  is  slightly  thickened  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  entrance 
of   the   ventricle  of   the 

larynx,   where    it    forms  Pie.  810. 

the  basis  of  the  superior 
thyro-arytcnoid  fold,  or 
so-called  false  vocal  cord,' 
and  its  upper  margin  is  the 
basis  of  the  ary -epiglottic 
fold  at  the  entrance  of 
the  lai^iix.  It  invests  the 
tfayro-arytenoid  muscle,  is 
in  contact  internally  with 
the  lining  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  and 
externally  with  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thyroid  ala. 


IlDHXIS  or  TBE  LUIYKZ.      1,  Fight  >1>  Of  the  thrTOld  CU- 

tOMgt.  tamed  forwud :  2,  saperlor  honu ;  3,  IdIMot  bom 
muked  bjr  tbe  crico^bTrold  uticuUtlon :  4,  tbe  other  por- 
tion or  the  Imller  on  the  aide  of  the  cricoid  certilige:  6. 
■rrtenoid  cutlli^,  ■nmionnted  by  the  comlcuUle  urtt- 
Ikge:  S.  eplgtoltlt^  7,  the  two  lualns  of  the  »ry -epiglottic 
fold  •ep«r«led  »  u  to  eipoae  the  mueoles;  8, lower  part 
of  the  voc»I  menibT&ne ;  S,  crlco-thjrold  miucle :  10,  poa- 
terior  crico-Kjtenold  miuale;  11,  literal  oHco-erylenold ; 
12.  Ibjro-aiytenoid ;  IS,  tbyro-eplglonic  musculu  flbrcs: 
M.  iiry-eplglolllc  miuculBr  dhra ;  16,  errtenold  miucle. 


Besides  the  muscles 
connected  with  the  lar- 
ynx already  described, 
there  are  a  number  of 
others,  more  especially 
concerned  in  producing 
changes  in  the  vocal  cords, 
by  which  they  modify  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  These  consist  of  the  crico-thyroid,  the  lateral  and 
posterior  erico-arytenoid,  and  the  thyroarytenoid  muscles,  in  pairs, 
and  the  arytenoid  muscle,  which  is  single. 


'  F.  thyreo-arytieno-epiglottica. 

*  Ligamenlum  tbyreo-arj'tnnoideum  superior. 
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The  crico-thyroid  muscle '  is  Bituated  externally 
larynx,  and  is  short,  thick,  and  fon^shaped.  It  arisei 
ly  n«ar  the  middle  in  front  and  ftx>m  the  side  of  the  c 
ascends  outward  and  backward  to  be  inserted  ii 
ler  and  horn  and  adjacent  inner  surface  of  the  ala 
milage.  An  offset  th>ni  the  muscle  commonly  joins  t 
Etor  of  the  pharynx. 

The  poaterior  crico-arytenold  muBcle  *  is  situa 
be  larynx,  covered  by  the  fore  part  of  the  comme 
ceeophagUB.      It    I 
Pio.  811.  cricoid  cartilage  a 

lateral  depressed 
which  it  arises  at 
lower  portion,  an 
verges  and  ascend 
be  inserted  into  thi 
of  the  base  of  the 
tilage. 

The  lateral  ci 
muscle,' smaller  t 
is  situated  at  the  sit 
internal  to  the  thy: 
w  ihJr^l"o«m^;""gh7»i  '^^  ■long  the  outer  pa 
■rdandputircut  nr»y;  s,  cricoid  eitfl-     lateral  border  of 

;  4,  arywnold  caitllwtai  fi,  righl  hklf  of       ..,  »  i_-    ■_ 

r«»l  membra.:  fl,  upper  boidei  of  lb.      t'la«e.    fro""    W>»'ct 
btXl;    T,  uytenold    laiucle.     Tbe  upper      cent    portion    of    t. 
en  of  the  yoc.1  membun*  eilended  be-      i,„„.      jj     a-jsea 
n  tbe  tb/rold  uid  •menold  cutUicw      "rane      ii     arises, 

the  bull  of  tbe  vocki  cordi.  backward  and  up' 

sorted  into  the   U 

ernal  angle  of  tbe  arytenoid  cartiUtge.     It  is  in  con 

thyro-aryt«noid  muscle  and  is  often  more  or  less  un 
The  thy ro -arytenoid  muscle  *  is  situated  above  the 
be  thyroid  ala,  with  which  it  lies  in  contact.  It  exhil 
ty  in  tbe  development  and  arrangomeat  of  its  faec 
in  the  side  of  the  entering  angle  of  the  thyroid  cart 
ig  the  thjTO-epiglottic  ligament,  and  thence  passes 
jrtod  into  this  vocal  process  and  outer  portion  of  tl 
he  arytenoid  cartilage.  Its  upper  thinner  part,^  nso 
d,  passes  backward  and  upward  in  the  thyro-aiy-4 


'  M.  trico-thyreoideiis ;  m.  c.-t.  rectua  et  obliquui. 

*  M.  cHco-aryttennideui  potlicus. 

»  M.  crico.«rvl»noideui  lateralis  or  anterior. 

'  M.  thyreo-arylBTioideiu ;  m.  t.-a.  eitomiu  et  inl«niui. 

»  M.  thjreo-<>piEl<>tticuf ;  m.  thyreo-epigloltideus  iiu^or; 

i ;  stratum  thyreo-membra 
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and  thiDB  away  approacbiDg  the  aiy-epiglottic  fold  at  the  entrance  of 
the  larynx.  Commonly  a  variable  band'  croesee  the  general  plane 
of  the  mtiBcle  externally  fVom  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  ala  to 
the  external  angle  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Internally  the  muscle 
ie  in  contact  with  the  vocal  membrane,  the  laryngeal  ventricle,  and  the 
thyro-ary-epiglottic  fascia. 

The  arytenoid  muscle '  is  a  quadrate,  fleshy  layer  occupying  the 
recess  behind  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  extending  between  them. 
It  mainly  consists  of  transverse  fascicles  attached  to  the  outer  portioD 
of  the  posterior  surfaces  and  external  borders  of  the  cartilages,  some 
of  the  fascicles  turning  outward  and  forward  to  reinforce  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles.  Oblique  fascicles,*  behind  and ,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  former,  arise  fWim  the  external  angles  of  the  aryt^ 
enoid  cartilages  and  cross  one  another  to  the  summits  of  the  latter, 
to  which  they  are  partially  attached,  partially  reinforce  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles,  and  partially*  ascend  in  the  ary-epiglottic  fold.  lo 
front,  the  muscle  is  in  contact  with  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  laryn- 
geal mucous  membrane,  and  behind  with  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
membrane. 

The  lateral  cricc^arytenoid  mnscles  draw  the  external  angles  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  forward  and  downward,  which  action  rotates  the 
vocal  processes  inward  and  approximates  and  relaxes  the  vocal  cords. 
The  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  draw  the  external  angles  of  the 
same  cartilages  backward  and  inward,  which  rotates  the  vocal  pro- 
cesses outward  and  separates  and  renders  more  tense  the  vocal  cords. 
When  both  sets  of  the  muscles  act  together  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
are  drawn  outward  and  the  vocal  cords  widely  separated.  The  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles  mainly  draw  the  arytenoid  cartilages  forward  and 
relax  the  vocal  cords.  The  arytenoid  muscle  draws  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  together  and  approximates  the  vocal  cords. 

INTERIOR  OP  THE  LARYNX. 
The  aperture  of  the  larynx '  occupies  an  inclined  plane  beneath 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  looks  upward  and  backward  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pharynx.  It  is  angnUr  ovate,  and  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  the  breadth.  Its  upper,  rounded  extremity  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  epiglottis,  its  lower,  narrow  end  by  a  notch  be- 
tween the  summits  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  its  sides  by  the 
ary-epiglottic  folds,*  extended  between  the  summits  of  the  arjftenoid 


'  H.  tbjreo-MytnnoideuB  superior  or  minor. 

*  M.  aryUenoideiu;  m.  a.  transversua;  m.  ary-nrytrenoideus. 

*  H.  arnnnoideui  obliquiu ;  m.  thyroo-ary-epiglotticus. 

*  H.  M7tano-epiglotticu9,  ary-epig1ott[d[eiu,  or  thyt«o-ary-epiglotticu9 ; 
uy-membrBiioiuin  obliquiim. 

'  Aditu»  laryngii  or  a.  ad  glottidem. 

*  Arytenoepiglottic  folde ;  plica  arytteno-epiglottideie. 
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anf^le  and  diverges  to  the  iVont  Burfkce  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The 
inferior  border  of  the  orifice  ia  straight  and  is  formed  by  the  inferior 
thyro-arytenoid  fold,'  or  vocal  cord ;  and  its  upper,  arched  border 
IB  the  superior  thyro-arytenoid  fold.'  At  their  fore  part  the  ven- 
tricles are  prolonged  as  the  laryngeal  pouch,'  which  extends  upward 
in  the  laryngeal  fascia  within  the  position  of  the  thyroid  ala  and  is 
covered  externally  by  the  thyroarytenoid  tnuBoIe.*  It  is  half  oval, 
laterally  compressed,  about  half  an  inch  in  height,  and  about  half  the 
width  of  the  ventricle  into  which  it  opens. 

From  the  apertnre  of  the  larynx  the  pharyngeal  mucons  membrane 
extends  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  inside  of  the  thyro-hyoid  ligamonte 
and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  thence  to  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  behind, 
and  it  extends  downward  back  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  t«  the  (Bsophagus.  Covering  the  upper  part  of  the  epi- 
glottis, the  mucous  membrane  extends  thenco  to  the  root  of  the  tongue 
and  forms  the  three  glosso-epiglottic  fttena,  previously  indicated. 

The  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  bright  red  and  furnished  with 
squamous  epithelium.  The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  lines  the  cavity 
throughout,  including  the  ventricles  and  laryngeal  pouches.  It  is  pale 
pink  and  thin,  and  adheres  intimately  to  the  subjacent  parts,  especially 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  and  yet  more  closely  to  the  vocal 
cords.  For  the  most  part,  like  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane,  it  is 
provided  with  a  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  which  extends  upward 
in  front  to  about  the  middle  of  the  epiglottis,  and  at  the  sides  a  short 
distance  above  the  orifice  of  the  ventricles.  Above  these  points,  and 
on  the  vocal  cords,  the  epithelium  is  squamous,  like  that  of  the  pharynx. 

The  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  numerous  small, 
racemose  mucous  glands,  like  those  of  the  trachea,  the  ducts  of  which 
open  upon  the  surface  everywhere  except  on  the  vocal  cords  and  their 
immediate  vicinity.  They  are  especially  numerous  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  epiglottis,  where  they  are  distinguished  as  the  epiglottic 
glands,'  and  deeply  impress  the  epiglottic  cartilage.  An  accumulation, 
as  the  arytenoid  glands,*  forms  a  variably  distinct  prominence  of  the 
ary -epiglottic  fold  adjacent  to  the  arytenoid  cartilage.  Many  glands' 
are  also  embedded  in  the  laryngeal  fascia  and  open  into  the  laryngeal 
pouches. 

The  arteries  of  the  larjmx  are  derived  from  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior thyroids,  and  the  veins  join  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior 
thyroids.  The  lymphatics  in  their  origin  are  like  those  of  the  trachea, 
and  they  join  the  neighboring  cervical  glands.  The  nerves  are  sup- 
plied fVom  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus, 


'  Plic«  tbjreo-arytsenoidea  inferior. 

'  P.  th.-«ryt.  BUp.  i  superior  vocal  cord.  •  Sacciitus  krj-ngis. 

'  ComprMSor  eactuli  Isryngis ;  m.  arylfflnn-epigtottideus  inferior. 

'  Olanduhe  epiglottic^.  ■  O.  arjisaaidem.  '  O.  vcntriculorum. 
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joined  by  branches  from  the  Bympathetic  eystem.  The  Buperior  laiTTi- 
geal  nerve  supplies  the  laryngeal  mucuuB  membrane,  the  crico-tbyroid 
muscle,  and  partially  the  arytenoid  muscle.  The  inferior  laryngeal 
nen'e  supplies  all  the  other  muscles,  and  partially  the  latt«r,  but  not 
the  former.  The  raucous  membrane  is  very  sensitive  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  larynx,  and  where  covered  with  eqaamoos  epithelium 
contains  bodies  like  the  taste-buds  of  the  tongue.  End-bulba  are  also 
attributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  under  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis. The  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  communicate  behind 
the  larynx  under  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  and  at  the  side 
of  the  larynx  under  the  thyroid  ala.  Numerous  ganglion  cells  are 
attached  to  the  branches,  both  those  which  enter  the  muscles  and 
those  which  pass  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 
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THB   UBIKABY   OSaASB. 

The  urinary  organs  consist  of  the  two  kidneya,  with  their  excretory 
ducts,  Darned  the  uret«rB,  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  urethra. 

THE  KIDNEYS, 

The  kidneys'  are  the  glandular  organs  which  excrete  the  urine, 
and  are  situated  in  the  loioa,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  resting 
behind  on  contiguous  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  psoas,  and  lumbar 
quadrate  muscles.  They  extend  trom  in  fVont  of  the  last  thoracic 
vertebra  to  near  the  iliac  crest,  opposite  the  former  and  the  tWo  or 
three  upper  lumbar  vertebne.  The  right  kidney  is  a  little  lower  than 
the  left,  apparently  to  accommodate  the  liver,  which  is  impressed  by 
its  apper  part.  The  kidneys  are  placed  behind  the  peritoneum,  which 
covers  their  upper  fore  part;  and  they  are  maintained  in  position  by 
their  blood-vessels  and  a  quantity  of  connective  tissue,  which  attaches 
them  to  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  kidneys  are  indian-red  in  color,  and  are  elliptical,  fore  and  aft 
flattened,  and  notched  on  the  inner  side,  the  shape  being  so  marked 
that  similar>formed  bodies  are  said  to  be  kidney-shaped  or  reniform. 
The  front  surface  is  the  more  convex,  and  the  upper  extremity  is  the 
larger,  and  is  placed  rather  more  outward  than  the  lower  end,  which  is 
nearer  that  of  the  opposite  kidney.  The  loft  kidney  is  commonly 
somewhat  narrower  and  larger  than  the  right.  Their  length  is  about 
four  inches,  their  greatest  width  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  their  thick- 
ness one  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  weight  of  each  is  between  four 
and  five  ounces,  and  is  less  in  the  female. 

The  notch,  or  hilus,'  of  the  kidney  communicates  with  an  interior 
recess,  the  sinus,  both  of  which  accommodate  the  chief  vessels  and 
excretory  duct  of  the  organ. 

The  surface  of  the  kidney  is  smooth,  but  not  always  perfectly  even, 
and  not  unfrequently  is  more  or  less  marked  with  linear  fiirrowH,  which 
remain  from  the  foetal  condition  of  the  organ  when  it  is  divided  into 
lobes.  The  substance  of  the  kidney  is  firm,  but  is  not  tenacious,  and 
is  readily  broken. 

iRenOi.     Singular;  reo;  nepbrot,  ■  Porta  renis. 
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The  kidney  is  provided  with  a  thin,  finit  membrsnons  capsule,* 
which  18  closely  adherent  but  readily  detached.  It  extends  from  the 
hilus  into  the  sious,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  and  external 
coat  of  the  blood-vessels  and  duct.  It  is  composed  of  fibro-coDDective 
tissue  in  interlacing  bundles,  mingled  with  elastic  fibres  and  with  an 
inner  incomplete  stratum  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres.  Its  outer  sur- 
face is  continuous  with  the  looser  investing  areolar  tisene,'  and  there- 
fore does  not  present  the  usual  smooth  shining  appearance  of  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  most  other  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  kidney,  thick  and  convex,  supports  the 
suprarenal  body.  The  right  kidney  in  front  is  in  contact  above  with  the 
under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  below  with  the  duodenum  and  traneverse 
colon,  which  in  this  position  are  destitute  of  peritoneum  behind.  The 
left  is  in  contact  with  the  stomach  and  below  this  with  the  pancreas. 

The  kidneys  are  liable  to  variation.     They  are  sometimes  longer 
and  narrower  than  usual,  at  other  times  shorter  and  more  oval,  and 
occasionally  one  is  small  and  the  other  proportionately  larger.     Occa- 
sionally they  are  situated  in  a  lower  position,  and  even  in  the  pelvic 
cavity.     Barely  the  two  are  united  by  their  lower  extremities  across 
the  spine  and  great  vessels,  so  as  to  present  together  a  horseshoe  f^hape. 
A  median  longitudinal  section  through  the  kidney  from  within  out- 
ward exposes  the  Mnus,  which  ex- 
Fio.  813.  tends  into  the  interior  about  half 

its  depth,  and  is  enclosed  by  the 
solid  substance  of  the  organ,  ex- 
cept at  the  hilus.  This  is  deepest 
in  ftont,  and  is  bordered  by  a  thick, 
rounded  anterior  and  posterior 
lip.  Within  the  sinus  the  Wood- 
vessels  penetrate  its  sides  and 
bottom,  and  fVom  among  the  ves- 
sels the  excretory  duct  has  its 
-  origin  in  branches  which  unite  to 
form  the  renal  pelvis.*  This  is 
a  flattened  funnel-shaped  recep- 
tacle situated  behind  the  blood- 
vessels, whence  it  descends  from 
the  hilus  to  become  the  ureter. 
The  branches  of  the  renal  artery 
enter  the  hilus  in  advance  of  the 
pelvis,  and  the  branohea  of  the 
renal  vein  emerge  in  front  of  the 
B  intervals  of  the  vesttels  and  pelvis  are  occupied  by  areo- 

*  Tunica  or  cftpfiula  adiposa. 


#Unce;  2.  renil  pTramid:  3,  renal  pa- 

]«: 

1.  pflvlB;  y  ureter;  fl.  rrnal  ■rtery:  7. 
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lar  tissue  and  fat,  together  with  the  lymphatics  and  nerves  of  the 
kidney. 

The  substaDce  of  the  kidney  as  seen  in  the  section  consists  of  two 
portions,  of  which  the  inner  is  distinguished  as  the  medulhi  and  the 
outer  aa  the  cortex. 

The  medulla'  is  collected  in  conical  masses,  the  renal  pyramids,' 
which  are  embedded  the  greater  part  of  their  depth  in  the  cortex,  and 
have  only  their  summits  free  and  projecting  into  the  sinus  as  the  renal 
papUlec.'  The  cortex*  forms  the  superficial  part  of  the  kidney,  gen- 
erally reaching  several  liues  in  depth,  but  alao  extends  between  the 
pyramids  to  the  sinus,  where  it  is  defined  by  low  convex  prominences* 
in  the  intervale  of  the  papillte.  It  is  of  uniform  light  brownish  red,  of 
granular  aspect,  and  is  especially  friable  in  the  direction  vertical  to  the 
surface  of  the  kidney.  The  medulla  mostly  is  lighter  colored,  but  is 
darker  and  usually  purplish  at  the  base  of  the  pyramids,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly striated  longitudinally,  radiating  from  the  summits.  The  renal 
pyramids  vary  in  size  and  in  number,  there  commonly  being  from  seven 
to  nine,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  and  they  are  single  or  isolated, 
or  partly  more  or  less  connate  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  They  are 
disposed  irregulariy  in  three  rows,  outward,  in  front,  and  behind,  with 
their  free  summits,  the  renal  papillie,  convergent  in  the  sinus  of  the 
kidney. 

The  renal  pelvis  commences  by  two  or  three  divisions,  each  formed 
by  several  short,  cup-like  branches,  the  calyces.'  Each  calyx  receives 
in  its  expanded  mouth  a  renal  papilla,  around  the  base  of  which  the 
calyx  is  attached.  On  pressing  the  kidney,  urine  may  be  observed  to 
appear  at  the  summits  of  the  renal  papillie  and  thence  trickle  into 
the  calyces.  The  summits  of  the  papillte  exhibit  a  number  of  minute 
orifices,  usually  one  to  two  dozen,  which  are  the  terminations  of  the 
excretory  ducts,  named  the  uriniferous  tubules.'  Traced  back- 
ward in  the  pyramids,  the  tubules  are  observed  repeatedly  to  fork 
at  very  acute  angles,  and  lie  side  by  side  slightly  diverging*  In 
the  base  of  the  pyramids  they  are  coUected  into  narrow  bundles,  the 
medullary  rays,*  which  pass  into  the  cortex,  the  central  tubules  con- 
tinuing farthest  and  approaching  nearest  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
kidney.  In  the  pyramids  the  medullary  rays  are  separated  by  pencil- 
like bundles  of  blood-vessels,  while  in  the  cortex  the  corresponding 

■  Sutwtantia  medullaris,  cineritia,  tubu1o«a,  Bbroia,  or  interna. 

*  Pynmid««  Halpigbiann ;  coni  tubulosi ;  lobi  medullBrea ;  pyramids  of  Hal- 
pighi. 

*  P.  T«nalea. 

*  Substantia  oorticalis,  EfUodulosa,  rubicunda,  or  externa. 
'Columns  Bertini ;  septula  renum. 

*  InfUndibula.  '  Tubuli  uriniferL 

*  Ducttu  recti,  meduUaret,  or  renalos ;  tubuli  Bellini. 

*  Pjmtnidee  Ferreinit ;  lobuli  renalea ;  ftaciculi  tubuloii. 
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intervalB  are  occupied  by  tortuous  uriniferous  tubules  and  blood-ves- 
selB,  named   together  from   the  iatricacy  of  their  arrangemeDt   the 
cortical  labyrinth.     Id  this  the 
P'*"-  ^^*-  uriniferous  tubules  have  their  ori- 

^  gin,  each  commencing  in  a  spher- 

ical capsule,'  which  encloees  a 
ttimilar-ehaped  mass  of  capillary 
blood-vessels,  named  the  renal 
glomerulus,'  separated,  however, 
from  the  cavity  of  the  capsule  by 
the  epithelial  lining,  which  is  re- 
flected from  the  latter.  Starting 
from  the  capsule  with  a  narrowed 
Dock,  the  uriniferous  tubule  widens 
and  pursues  a  tortuous  course'  in 
the  cortical  labyrinth,  then  enters 
a  medullary  ray,  and  proceeds  in 
a  flezuose  manner*  into  the  cor- 
responding pyramid.  Here  becom- 
ing much  narrowed,  the  tubule 
continues  a  greater  or  less  distance, 
and  turns  back  producing  a  long 
loop,*  of  which  the  return  portioD 
is  flexuose  and  widens,  and  again 
enters  the  cortical  labyrinth,  where 
it  forms  a  second  and  tortuous 
loop.*  This  widens  irreguUrly,' 
finally  narrows.'  and  once  more 
enters  the  medullary  ray,  where 
with  others  it  successively  joins 
the  collecting  tubules.*  These 
pursue  a  straight  course  through 
the  pyramid,  and  unite  with 
others  in  the  formation  of  the  prin- 
cipal uriniferous  tubules,  which 
end  at  the  summit  of  the  renal 
papilla. 

The  uriniferous  tubules  are 
composed  of  a  basement  membrane 
supported  by  connective  tissue  and  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  epithelial 
ceils,  which,  except  in  the  capsule,  are  mostly  proportioned  in  length 

'  Cap^iils  of  Bowman.  *  Qlomenili  renum. 

•  Lnquei  tubutomm  corticaliuro ;  flist  convoluted  tubule. 

'  Spinil  tubule  of  Schachowa.  '  Looped  tubule  ot  Henle. 

■  Second  convoluted  tubule.  '  Irregular  tubule. 

*  .Junctional  tubule.  *  Ezcretoiy  tubea- 


DUORAM 

menclng  capiUle :  2,  loituaui  lubdle  of  the  oor. 
I«i ;  3,  nnlgbt  mbule  of  &  medutlair  nj ;  4, 
Ant  Loop  in  the  pynmld ;  5,  enlai^ng  return 
portion  of  the  tubule ;  B,  second  and  tortuoni 
loop  of  the  corlei :  7.  Danowed  portion  joln- 
inK  a  collecUrg  tubule,  8,  depcending  to  end  at 
the  nimmU  of  a  renal  papilla :  magnlded. 
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0  diameter  of  tile  tubules.  The 
ileat«d  cells,  and  the  lajer  ie  i 

1  glomerule.  In  the  fiist 
ted  portion  of  the  tubule 
I  form  short,  stout,  granu- 
[QD8  with  a  large  oucleus, 

the  greater  part  of  their 
owards  the  base  have  the 
nee  of  bandies  of  vertical 
D  the  narrow  portion  of 
>ed  tubule  the  cells  are  flat- 
being  shorter  than  wide, 
r,  and  have  a  large  nucleus. 
wider,  tortuous,  ascending 

of  the  loop  the  cells  as- 
le  appearance  of  those  of 
t  convoluted  portion,  but 
Her.  In  the  irregular  por- 
he  second  convolution  they 
3portionately    longer    and 

with  the  variation  of  the 
find  are  remarkable  for  their 
,rked  rod-like  structure.  In 
n  portion  of  the  convolu- 
lOAving,  the  cells  are  identi-       tn 
h  those  of  the  first  convo-     ^^ 
ortion  of  the  tubule.     As    >,br 
ale  narrows  and  returns  to    J*^ 
f  the  cells  become  short,     cotn 
d,  and  clear.    The  descend-     J^'^ 
oiinal  branches  and  trunks     i«na 
tubules    have   a   distinct 

and  are  lined  with  clear  cells, 
aadth,  but  gradually  becoming  1 

approach  their  termination. 

kidneys  are  exceedingly  vascul 
rteries,  which  are  very  large  in 

they  supply.  Each  artery  divit 
pass  fVom  the  hilus  into  the  sii 
tte  the  walls  iu  the  intervals  of  th 
tical  substance  between  the  pyn 
lally  reach  the  base  of  the  lattc 
'  From  the  convexity  of  these, 
rectly  outward  in  the  cortical  lal 

i.'iu  or  romicM  Biierioai.  '  Arterir 
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lys,  to  end  near  the  surface  of  the  kidney.  In  their  ■ 
B  abort,  lateral,  mostly  curved  branches,  the  afferent  < 
roceed  to  the  capsules  of  the  urioiferous  tubules.  Each 
n  afferent  artery,  which  endti  in  a  Rpberical  body,  n 
lomerule.*  This  consists  of  branching  tufts  of  lo 
npiliaries,  united  in  a  mass  by  conneetive  tissue.  Clos< 
f  the  afferent  artery  there  issues  from  the  glomerule 
nt  vein,*  which,  instead  of  joining  others  to  form 
nda  in  a  capillary  plexus*  surrounding  the  neighb< 
ibulea.  Among  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  cortic 
leshes  of  the  capillary  plexus  are  of  uniform  dismetc 
ated  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  tubules  of  the 
'be  efferent  veins  fVom  the  lowest  series  of  glomeruli 
encils*  of  straight  vessels,  wbJch  descend  between  thi 
D  the  capillary  plexus  surrounding  the  tubules  of  the 
itter  are  chiefly  supplied  by  branches  from  the  arterii 
ase,  whence  they  descend  in  pencil-like  bundles,*  alte 
nedullary  rays,  and  end  in  the  capillary  plexus  whit 
iriniferous  tubules  extending  to  those  of  the  renal 
oraraence  at  the  summit  of  the  papills  in  a  net- work 
irifices  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and  thence  procec 
he  pyramids  in  pencil-like  bundles,'  which  are  ming 
orial  bundles,  receive  in  their  course  lateral  tributari^ 
ary  plexus  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  and  finally  i 
ranks,*  accompanying  the  corresponding  arteries.  T 
hen  pursue  the  course  of  the  arteries  through  the  c 
letween  the  pyramids,  and  emerge  into  the  sinus  of  1 
)rincipal  veins*  of  the  cortox  accompany  the  artei 
inth,  receive  in  their  course  branches  fVom  the  capilli 
leighboring  tubules,  together  with  branches  ascendic 
nids,  and  join  the  convexity  of  the  venous  arches  at  t 
reins  commence  at  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  beneath 
converge  in  a  ntellule  manner  "  to  branches  which  des< 
iortex  to  join  the  venous  arches.  The  stellate  veins  at 
nent  communicate  freely  with  the  veins  of  the  cortica 
I'eins  within  the  sinus  of  the  kidney  converge  and  p« 
tnd  unite  in  a  trunk,  the  renal  vein,  which  proceed 
■enal  artery  and  ends  in  the  inferior  cava, 

Thouf^b  the  uriniferous  tubules  and  renal  vesseh 


'  Vwa  affcn'ntia. 

>  Ulonieruli  renum ;  corpUMula,  glomenili,  or  kIi 
UalpiRfai. 

»  Vm  efftreni.  •  V«« 

'  Vwa  rect»  ipuris.  •  Art 

I  Vena  recUc.  •  Arc 

*  lnt«rlobuUT  vein*.  "  T« 
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compactly  arranged  together,  they  are  separated  frooi  one  another  by 
a  small  proportion  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  most  abundant  around 
the  larger  vessels  and  the  tubules  of  the  pyramids. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  a  super- 
ficial plexus  in  the  capsule  communicating  with  the  deep  series.  This  is 
composed  of  a  uet-work  of  lymphatic  spaces  occupying  the  connective 
tissue  surrounding  the  uriniferous  tubules,  especially  abundant  in  the 
cortex,  and  communicating  with  lymphatic  vessels  which  accompany 
the  blood-vessels  to  emerge  in  the  sinus. 

The  nerves  of  the  kidney  are  derived  iVom  the  renal  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  accompany  the  arteries. 

The  pyramids  of  the  mature  kidney,  together  with  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  cortex  of  each,  correspond  with  the  separation  of  the 
organ  into  lobes  in  the  foetus.  Later  the  lobes  coalesce  and  the  kid- 
ney becomes  a  continuous  mass ;  but  not  unfrequently  some  of  the 
original  lines  of  separation  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  in  the  adult. 
In  many  animals  of  our  class  the  lobar  construction  is  permanently 
retained,  as  exemplified  in  the  kidney  of  the  ox. 

THE  URETERS. 
The  excretory  duct  of  the  kidney,  as  previously  mentioned,  com- 
mences in  cup-like  tubes,  the  calyces,'  which  enclose  the  renal  pa> 
pillte  and  receive  from  them  the  excreted  urine.  The  calyces  unite  in 
two  or  three  common  tubes,'  which  conjoin  to  form  the  renal  pel- 
vis.' This  is  fore  and  aft  flattened  funnel-shaped,  and  turns  inward 
and  downward  trora  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  narrows  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  hilus  into  the  ureter,*  a  compressed  cylindrical  tube  about 
the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill.  The  ureter  is  from  a  foot  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  descends  to  the  bladder,  to  which  it  conveys  the  urine. 
In  its  course  it  rests  on  the  psoas  fascia  covered  by  the  peritoneum, 
then  passes  over  the  iliac  blood-vessels  into  the  pelvis,  and  proceeds  to 
the  side  of  the  bladder  near  the  base  on  which  it  runs  forward.  The 
right  ureter  is  close  to  the  inferior  cava,  and  descends  behind  the  ileum ; 
and  the  left  ureter  descends  behind  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon. 
The  ureters  are  crossed  by  the  spermatic  blood-vessels  in  ttout  of  the 
psoas  muscle,  and  in  the  pelvis  they  cross  to  the  inner  side  of  the  defer- 
ent canal,  which  descends  between  the  ureter  and  the  bladder.  In  the 
female  the  ureter  descends  in  the  broad  ligament  at  the  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  and  upper  part  of  the  vagina  before  reaching  the 
bladder.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  ureter  narrows  and  descends 
obliquely  through  the  wall  of  the  bladder  for  half  an  inch  or  more,  and 
opens  into  the  cavity  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  its  fellow  and 
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about  the  same  distaaco  fVom  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  opening 
of  the  ureters  into  the  bladder  are  narrow,  elliptical,  and  oblique,  well 
adapted  to  permit  the  ready  entrance  of  the  urine  into  the  bladder  while 
they  prevent  its  reflux. 

The  walla  of  the  ureter,  including  the  pelvie  and  calyces,  are  mem- 
braaous,  thin,  and  moderately  strong  and  somewhat  extensible.  They 
consist  of  three  tunics,  of  which  the  outer  one  is  thin,  and  is  composed 
of  an  intertexture  of  fibro-connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres.  The 
middle  coat  is  thickest,  and  is  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue  in 
.  three  strata,  of  which  the  inner  and  outer  consist  of  longitudinal  fibres, 
and  the  middle  one  of  transverse  fibres. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  is  grayish  and  smooth,  or  may  be 
slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally.     It  is  composed  of  a  mucosa  of  con- 
nective   tissue    pervaded   with  a 
"'"■    '^'  dense  net-work  of  capillary  blood- 

vessels and  a  peculiar  stratified  epi- 
thelium.   The  superficial  stratum 
of  the  latter  consists  of  variable- 
sized,  thick,  polyhedral  cells,  fVom 
one  to  several  times  the  breadth 
of  those  of  the  succeeding  layer, 
by  which    their  under  surface  is 
impressed.      They    are    provided 
EmHiLn™  OF  TBI  nrnrrut.  hlgblr  nawU-     '"*'*  granukr  contents,  and  have 
a»d.  1,  niperflciai  Ur*r  of  flattened  poi7b«.     one  Or  Several   Spherical  or  oval 
SSiSrtSX"'"""*"""'     """''i-   I»tbe»co,,dMr.t™ih. 
cells  are  vertically  clavate,  with 
their  lower  part  tapering  away  among  the  cells  of  the  succeeding 
strata.     These  consist  of  ftisiform  and  obovate  cells  occupying  the  in- 
tervals of  the  second  stratum  and  also  forming  several  strata  beneath. 
The  contents  of  the  deeper  cells  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  the  superficial  stratum. 

The  ureters  appear  to  be  destitute  of  mucous  glands.  The  blood- 
vessels are  branches  of  the  renal,  spermatic,  internal  iliac,  and  inferior 
vesical  arterieij  and  veins.  The  nerves  are  derived  fVom  the  inferior 
mesenteric,  spermatic,  and  hypogastric  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic. 
They  form  plexuses  with  a  few  ganglion  cells  in  the  outer  coats  of  the 
ureter. 

The  ureters  are  liable  to  considerable  variation.  Not  unfVequentty 
from  the  passage  of  calculi  they  become  more  or  less  dilated,  some- 
times to  an  enormous  extent.  Occasionally  the  calyces  unite  in  several 
narrow  tubes  which  do  not  conjoin  in  a  renal  pelvis,  and  coalesce  lower 
down  in  the  ureter.  Barely  the  division  continues  so  as  to  produce  b 
double  ureter. 
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THE  UBINARY   BLADDER. 


The  urinary  bladder'  ie  a  muBculo-membranoue  reservoir  for  the 
urine,  situated  within  the  pelvis  behjnd  the  pubes,  in  advance  and 
above  the  rectum  in  the  male,  and  in  advance  of  the  uteruH  and  above 
the  vagina  in  the  female.  Its  capacity  varies  under  many  circum- 
stancee,  such  &b  age,  sex,  habit,  diaeaee,  etc.  Its  ordinary  capacity  in 
the  adult  male  is  about  a  pint,  more  or  lesB,  bnt  is  capable  of  consider-  ' 
able  increaae.  It  is  larger  in  individuals  who  by  neceaeity  are  obliged 
to  retain  the  urine  during  long  periods,  and  is  smaller  when  the  organ 


BiDi  TiE«  or  TBI  mLi  piLvu  AND  TK  coNTBim.  1,  the  right  pubta  lawed  thnragb:  2,  . 
Mcrum;  3,  bladder:  4,  its  aummlt:  5,  Iti  bus;  A,  right  ureter:  ^.  fare  put  or  tbe  blAddei;  S, 
KtlacbmsDt  of  tbe  peWIo  tuda:  0,  prostale;  10.  membranous  poitlan  of  the  urethra;  II,  trlsn- 
Eolu  llgunent ;  12,  luburelhral  gland  between  the  Iiro  layers  of  tbe  latter ;  IS,  11,  npongy  body; 
15,  rigbt  cavemou* body ;  16, sigmoid  fleiure  of  colon;  IJ,  reclo-veslcal  fold  of  perilonemn;  18, 
rectum,  witb  Iti  muscular  coat  seen;  IS,  right  seminal  vesicle;  20,  epermatlc  duct;  21,  pelvic 
&Kla  descendlug  to  the  rectum:  22,  anal  elevator  muscle:  23,  anal  sphincter;  24,  union  of  the 
■Qpertlcl&l  perlneaJ  &scla  nlth  tbe  triangular  ligament  or  deep  bocla;  2f>.  peritoneum  passing 
from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  tbe  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

is  irritated  by  the  presence  of  a  calculus  or  by  other  conditions  which 
lead  to  a  fVequent  discharge  of  the  contents. 

When  empty  the  bladder  is  smallest  and  its  walls  are  thickest,  and 
in  this  condition  it  lies  deeply  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  where  it  appears  its  a 
fore  and  aft  flattened  conical  body,  with  the  base  downward  and  the  apex 
directed  forward  and  resting  against  the  pubic  symphysis.  As  the  blad- 
der begins  to  fill  it  becomes  more  regularly  conical,  and  when  moder- 
ately distended  assumes  a  spheroidal  shape  and  still  occupies  the  pelvic 
cavity.  When  completely  distended  it  nearly  fills  the  latter,  and  rises 
partially  above  the  pubic  symphysis  into  the  hypogaatrium,  assuming  an 
ovoid  or  oval  form,  of  which  the  upper  part  is  called  the  summit '  nnd 


Vesica  urinaria.  *  Superior  IlinduB. 
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tbo  lower  part  the  base.'  In  thia  condition  the  bladder  often  appears 
slightly  compressed  fore  and  aft  or  broader  from  aide  to  aide,  uaually 
with  tbe  base  aomewhat  larger.  The  summit  ia  placed  below  and  in 
advance  of  the  highest  level  of  the  bladder,  and  is  retained  in  contact 
with  the  linea  alba  by  means  of  a  narrow  fibrous  cord.  In  the  dis- 
tended bladder  the  long  axia  ia  oblique,  and  nearly  correaponds  with 
that  of  tbe  auperior  strait  of  the  pelvis.  The  baae  of  the  bladder  con- 
verges  downward  and  forward  in  front  in  a  funnel-like  portion,  called 
the  neck,*  which  terminates  in  tbe  urethra.  In  the  male  it  ia  con- 
nected with  the  prostate,  and  in  the  female  with  tbe  anterior  wall  of 
the  vagina. 

Tlie  bladder  ia  commonly  smaller  in  the  female,  and  ia  alao  more 
variable  in  shape  and  size  than  in  tbe  male.  Occasionally  it  is  larger, 
and  usually  it  is  proportionately  shorter,  more  spheroidal,  and  sometimes 
broader.  At  birth  the  distended  bladder  chiefly  occupies  the  abdomen 
above  the  pubea,  but  as  growth  proceeds  and  the  pelvis  enlarges,  it  in 
greater  part  retires  within  the  latter. 

The  fibrous  cord  which  attaches  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the 
linea  alba  extends  to  the  umbilicus,  and  ia  the  remains  of  the  urachus, 
which  in  tbe  embryo  ia  a  tube  communicating  between  the  bladder  and 
the  allantoid  vesicle  aituated  outside  tbe  abdomen.  A  pair  of  fibrous 
cords  also  proceed  fh>m  the  sides  of  the  bladder  and  convei^  to  ascend 
with  the  former  to  the  umbilicus.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  ob- 
literated hypogastric  arteries  of  the  fcetus,  and  are  continuous  with  the 
superior  vesical  arteries,  the  trunks  of  which  originally  formed  those 
of  the  hypogaatrie  arteries.  The  three  fibrous  cords  maintain  the 
median  poaition  of  the  bladder,  and  thus  serve  as  suspensory  ligaments. 
They  are  enclosed  by  slight  folds  of  the  adjacent  peritoneum,  commonly 
called  false  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 

From  the  summit  of  the  bladder  backward  to  the  baae  the  surface 
ia  ft'ee,  but  invested  by  the  peritoneum.  In  the  male  it  comea  into 
contact  with  tbe  rectum,  in  the  female  with  tbe  uterus,  and  in  both 
sexes  with  the  small  intestine.  From  the  summit  of  the  bladder  the 
peritoneum  ia  reflected  upward  to  the  (tout  wall  of  the  abdomen  and 
on  each  side  to  the  pelvis.  In  the  male  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
from  the  bladder  to  the  rectum,  producing  the  recto-vesical  pouch, 
which  descends  to  the  baae  and  is  bounded  laterally  by  the  recto-vesi- 
cal folds  of  the  peritoneum  passing  between  the  sides  of  the  rectum 
and  bladder.  In  the  female,  in  the  same  manner,  the  peritoneum  is 
reflected  from  the  bladder  to  the  uterna,  producing  the  vesico-uterine 
pouch,  of  Icaa  depth  than  the  former,  and  laterally  bounded  by  the 
yoaico-uterine  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  In  front  and  below,  the  bladder 
is  destitute  of  peritoneum,  and  ia  attached  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
pelvis,  behind  the  pubca,  by  loose  areolar  tiaaue. 

'  Inferior  Aindus ;  bas-fond.  ■  Cervix. 
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The  base  of  the  bladder,  which  is  commonly  its  widest  portion,  in 
the  male  reels  on  the  rectum,  where  this  curves  forward,  and  is  firmly 
attached  thereto  by  connective  tissue  over  a  triangnlar  space  bounded 
laterally  by  the  deferent  canals  and  seminal  veeioles  extending  in  front 
to  the  prostate.  Id  the  female  it  rests  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  firmly  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina. 

The  recto-vesical  fascia,  a  connective-tissue  layer,  which  invests 
the  rectum  and  bladder  at  the  base  on  each  side,  is  continuouH  with 
the  pelvic  fascia,  the  lines  of  conjunction  being  distinguished  as  the 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  bladder.  Stronger  bands  of  the  same 
fascia,  extending  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
prostate,  to  the  pubic  symphysis,  form  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the 
bladder. 

The  walls  of  the  bladder  are  ordinarily  proportioned  in  thickness 
to  the  degree  of  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  organ,  ranging  from 
about  half  an  inch  in  the  collapsed  state  to  about  a  line  in  the  fiiUy  dis- 
tended condition.  Exclusive  of  the  peritoneal  covering  above  and  be- 
hind, the  bladder  is  composed  of  two  principal  layers,  the  muscular 
coat  and  the  lining  mucous  membrane. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  thickest,  and  is  externally  in- 
vested with  a  thin,  extensible,  fibro-conneotive-tiasue  layer  forming 
part  of  the  recto-vesical  fascia.  It  is  composed  of  unstriped  fibres, 
which  are  collected  in  flattened,  cyhndrical  Ihscicles  of  variable  size, 
anastomosing  with  one  another  and  disposed  in  two  principal  strata. 
The  external  stratum '  is  best  produced  in  fVont  and  behind  the  bladder, 
and  has  its  fascicles  in  general  pursuing  a  longitudinal  course.  Prom 
the  neck  and  base  of  the  bladder  they  ascend  in  front  and  behind,  and 
pass  around  the  top,  many  of  them  converging  to  the  summit.  Others 
fW)m  the  sides  of  the  base  and  around  the  termination  of  the  ureters 
ascend  and  curve  both  fore  and  all,  and  intersect  one  another.  In  the 
male,  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  fascicles  spring  from  the  anterior 
ligaments  and  the  fore  part  and  base  of  the  prostate ;  and  in  the  female, 
instead  of  the  latter,  fVom  the  vagina.  The  internal  muscular  stratum' 
has  its  fascicles  in  general  pursuing  a  transverse  course  united  in  a 
reticular  manner,  while  many,  especially  at  the  sides,  curve  int«  and 
join  those  of  the  external  stratum.  Other  fascicles,  in  variable  pro- 
portion in  different  cases,  turn  in  at  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  ascend 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  stratum,  and  thus  form  an  imper- 
fect third  stratum.  At  the  neck  of  the  bladder  the  internal  stratum 
is  thicker,  and  thence  extends  upon  the  urethra,  where  it  forms  the 
circular  vesical  sphincter.*  The  muscular  strata  and  their  individual 
fascicles  vary  in  thickness  and  compactness  with  the  degree  of  con- 
traction of  the  bladder,  and  the  intervals  of  their  fascicles  enlarge  or 
diminish  accordingly. 

'  Miuculus  detrusor  urinn.  *  Circular  fibres.  *  Sphincter  vesicn. 
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The  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  ii 
shining,  and  commonly  of  a  grayish  color,  but  later  in 
a  pinkish  color.  It  is  united  vilh  a  fibro-connective-t 
submucous  coat,  with  which  it  formn  a  continuous  eld 
much  thinner  than,  and  loosely  attached  to,  the  muscuU 
contraction  of  the  bladder  it  becomes  thiciier,  but  also  be 
in  the  collapsed  condition  of  the  organ.  Prom  its  clos 
the  muscular  coat  it  appears  more  or  less  reticular,  am 
becomes  especially  conspicuous  in  hypertrophy  of  the  li 

The  mucous  membrane  is  destitute  of  mu( 

is  provided  with  a  dense  net  of  capillary  bloo 

a  muscularis.    The  epithelium  is  like  that  of 

The  surface  of  the  bladder  between  the  o 

the  urethra  is  slightly  prominent  and  convex, 
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Upon  the  base  and  around  the  neck,  and  finally  join  the  internal  iliac 
veins. 

Lymphatics,  according  to  Sappey,  are  absent  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder.  The  nerves  are  partly  derived  Arom  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  and  partly  fW>m  the  sacral  plexuses 
of  the  spinal  nerves.  They  form  gangliated  plexuses,  accompanying 
the  blood-vessels,  and  are  thence  distributed  in  the  muscular  coat  and 
mucous  membrane. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE   WAT.w   BEPBODUOTl  V Jfi  AFPABATUS. 

The  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  male'  consists  of  the  t«8ti- 
cles  with  their  append&goa  and  the  peais  with  certain  BCCessorieB.  The 
urethra  of  the  male  is  the  outlet  fVom  the  bladder  for  the  discharge  of 
the  urine,  and  also  serves  as  the  passage  for  the  emission  of  the  sper- 
matic liquid.  Extending  from  the  bladder,  its  first  portion,  included 
within  the  pelvis,  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  and  here  receives  the 
^aculatory  ducts;  its  second  shortest  portion  passes  through  the  trian- 
gular ligament  of  the  pubic  arch,  and  it«  third  or  longest  portion  trav- 
erses the  spongy  body  of  the  penis  and  terminates  at  the  summit  of 
the  bead  or  glans. 

THB  PBNI8. 

The  penis,*  of  variable  size,  is  appended  to  the  fVont  of  the  pelvis, 
and  is  formed  by  a  group  of  three  columns,  named  the  cavernous  and 
spongy  bodies,  sheathed  by  the  skin.  Its  attached  portion  is  the  root, 
its  tVee  extremity  the  glans,  and  the  intermediat«  portion  the  body. 
In  the  ordinary  condition  the  root  ascends  from  the  pubic  arch  to  the 
A-ont  of  the  symphysis,  and  thence  the  body  hangs  downward;  its 
fore  part  is  called  the  dorsum,  or  back,  becauso  this  is  directed  back- 
ward in  the  erect  condition  of  the  organ.  The  cavernous  bodies  lie 
parallel  with  each  other  along  the  dorsum,  and  the  spongy  body  is 
placed  between  them  along  the  opposite  surface,  which  is  directed  for- 
ward during  erection.  The  three  bodies  are  fibrous  cylinders  occupied 
by  erectile  tissue,  which  fVeely  communicates  with  the  blood-vessels, 
and  under  excitement  becomes  distended  with  blood  and  thus  pro- 
duces erection  of  the  penis.  The  cavernous  bodies  have  alone  the 
construction  indicated,  but  the  spongy  body  in  addition  is  traversed 
by  the  urethra. 

Viewed  in  the  erect  condition,  the  body  of  the  penis  appears  as 
a  rounded,  three-sided  prismatic  column,  somewhat  narrowed  towards 
the  extremities.  The  wider,  more  flattened  side  directed  backward 
and  upward  is  the  dorsum,  and  the  lateral,  lower  sides  are  convex. 
The  glans,*  or  head  of  the  penis,  is  conical,  with  rounded  summit  had 
expanded  base,  broader  than  the  adjacent  body,  and  slanting  trom  be- 

'  Organs  eexualia  masculiaa  or  virilia. 

'  Uembruro  virile ;  virgfl ;  priapua ;  yard.  '  Caput ;  ciupii ;  balanus. 
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fore  backward  and  downward.  It  is  hollowed  beneath,  and  caps  the 
conical  end  of  the  united  cavernous  bodies.  The  border  of  the  base, 
named  the  corona,'  is  rounded  and  projecting  and  extends  forward  in 
a  notch  to  the  summit  of  the  glana,  where  the  urethra  terminates  in  a 
narrow,  fore  and  aft,  elliptical  orifice.  Below  the  glans  the  narrowed 
part  of  the  penis  is  the  neck.* 

The  skin  of  the  penis  continued  tVom  that  of  the  pubes  and 
scrotum  envelops  the  organ,  and  at  the  extremity  forms  a  collar-like 
doubliDg,  the  prepuce  or  foreskin,'  which  encloses  the  glane.  It  is 
thin  and  extensile,  and  is  movably  attached  by  a  loose  membranous 
layer,  the  fascia  of  the  penis.  Approaching  the  prepuce,  the  skin  bo- 
comes  thinner  and  more  translucent,  and  permits  its  blood-vessels  to 
be  seen.  It  is  furnished  with  hairs,  which  are  absent  on  the  prepuce, 
become  numerous  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  project  fVom  conspicu- 
ously whitish  prominent  groups  of  sebaceous  glands.  Underneath,  it 
is  divided  by  a  median,  slightly  elevated  line,  the  raphe,  which  con- 
tinues on  the  scrotum  and  thence  on  the  perineum.  The  prepuce  is 
a  loose  and  movable  doubling  of  the  skin,  the  internal  layer  of  which 
is  thinner,  redder,  and  more  translucent,  assuming  the  condition  of  a 
mucous  membrane.  Reflected  upon  the  neck,  it  becomes  more  closely 
attached,  and  is  here  provided  with  numerous  small  sebaceous  glands, 
the  preputial  glands,*  the  secretion  of  which  moistens  the  part. 
The  inspissated  secretion  mingled  with  the  shed  epithelium  forms  the 
smegma,'  which  quickly  decomposes  and  emits  a  peculiar  odor.  On 
the  glans  the  skin  becomes  firmly  attached  to  the  subjacent  structure, 
and  at  the  urethral  orifice  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
In  thia  position  it  is  bright  red,  devoid  of  glands,  and  is  fkimished 
with  numerous  vascular  and  highly  sensitive  papillte.  From  the  fore 
part  of  the  urethral  orifice  and  the  notch  of  the  glans  a  median  fold, 
the  frsenum,*  is  continuous  with  the  prepuce. 

The  fascia  of  the  penis'  is  a  fibn>-coDnective-tiBeue  Uyer,  with 
elastic  and  unstriped  muscle-fibres,  enveloping  the  penis  and  continuous 
with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  abdomen  and  the  dartos  of  the  scro- 
tum. It  resembles  the  latter  membrane,  like  it  being  completely  des- 
titute of  fat,  but  is  paler  and  less  muscular.  Loosely  connecting  the 
skin  'with  the  penis,  it  permits  free  movement  between  them,  except 
on  the  glans,  where  it  merges  into  the  union  of  the  skin  with  the  alhu- 
ginoa.  At  the  root  of  the  penis  dense  bundles  of  connective  and  elastic 
tissue  descend  from  the  pubic  symphysis  to  the  dorsum,  and  spread  on 
the  sides  of  the  penis,  constituting  its  suspensory  ligament.'  Many 
of  the  bundles  spring  fh>m  the  aponeurosis  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 


'  Corona  glandU.  '  Cervix ;  collum.  '  Pnpputium. 

*  Olanduln  odorifene  Tjaooi,  or  Litrii ;  cryptw  pneputisles. 

'  S.  piwputii.  *  Fnenulum  ji:lnndU.  '  Ftucia  penU. 

*  Ligamentum  ■uspensorium  penis. 
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rsDce  the  pectiniform  septum.*  It  is  compoeed  of  fibroua 
needing  from  the  inner  stratum  of  the  albuglDes  directed 
lit.  It  is  thicker  and  complete  towards  the  root  of  the 
is  rendered  incomplete 

I  from  numerous  fissures  ^^'*-  ^^■ 

towards  the  dorsal  boP- 
\igh  the  fissures  the  erec- 

)f  both  cavemouB  bodies  .  • 
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im  numerous  bands  ra- 
e  interior  surface  of  the 

ectile  tissue  of  the  cav-  * 

,.  -    ,         „  TBAHBTIRSE BKTIOH or THIPKHB.   o.ckTern- 
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Z  of  narrow  cords,  thin  thapectlDltbRnHptnin;  thotedlveiglUBfroia 
,  1        .  II    J  .      L  It  are  tnbeonlK;   tlie  latstrenlDg  ipaca  are 

1  lammffl,  called  trabec-     ^„p,^  i,r  er^i.  u-ue ;  6.  -^ongTbody : 
we  are  strongest  at  the    c  untbrK. 
ince  of  the  erectile  tissue 

1  the  crura,  and  are  weakest  centrally  and  at  the  dorsal  part 
emous  bodies.  Thej  spring  fh>m  the  inner  surface  of  the 
and  tbe  pectiniform  septum,  and  in  all  directions  intersect 
jr.  The  interspaces  of  the  trabeculse,  or  caverns,  form  to- 
ilezus  of  venous  channels,  which  are  largest  centrally,  and 
rge  in  the  etferent  veins  of  tbe  cavernous  bodies.  They  are 
adothelial  cells  continuous  with  the  endothelium  of  the  veins. 
06  of  the  cavernous  bodies  end  in  capiUary  nets,  the  vessels 
re  enclosed  by  the  trabecule  of  tbe  erectile  tissue  and  finally 
ost  part  open  into  the  caverns  of  the  latter,  while  others 
rminate  in  the  efferent  veins.  Some  of  the  terminal  arterial 
form  dilated  curls  or  loops,  the  heltcine  arteries,  which 
itty  in  capillaries  terminating  in  the  caverns  of  tbe  erectile 
he  helicine  arteries  are  most  abundant  in  tbe  root  of  the 
1  in  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies. 

Iiief  arteries  which  supply  the  cavernous  bodies  are  tbe 
branches  of  the  pudic  arteries,  while  others  proceed  fW>m 
arteries.  The  cavernous  art«ry  penetrates  tbe  inner  side  of 
ponding  cms  of  the  cavernous  body  and  proceeds  through 
le  tissue  to  its  extremity,  giving  off  in  its  course  numerous 
which  are  sheathed  in  the  trabecultc.  Branches  of  the  dorsal 
letrate  the  albuginea,  especially  near  the  glans,  and  are  in 
er  distributed  to  the  erectile  tissue.  The  chief  veins  pass 
ravernouB  bodies  in  the  course  of  the  eavemoua  arteries,  while 
s  through  the  albuginea  in  the  course  of  the  dorsal  vein  and 
3tly  into  it,  and  still  others  pass  out  between  the  cavernous 

'  Septum  pectini  forme. 
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and  BpoDgy  bodies  and  turn  round  the  former  also  to  end  iu  the  dore&l 
vein. 

The  spongy  body.'  Thia  commences  in  an  enlarged  portion,  the 
bulb,  placed  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pubis  between 
the  crura  of  the  cavemoua  bodies.  Theuce  it  extends  in  a  cyliodrical 
slightly  tapering  column,  lodged  in  the  groove  in  advance  of  the  con- 
joined cavernous  bodies,  to  their  extremity,  where  it  expands  to  form 
the  glans  which  caps  them.  The  bulb'  is  pyriform,  of  variable  siie, 
and  has  its  base  slightly  divided  below  by  a  median  groove.  It  is 
adherent  behind  to  the  triangular  ligament,  fix>n)  which  it  receives  an 
investing  fibro- connective -tissue  layer,  and  it  is  embraced  by  the  ure- 
thro-bulbar  muscles.  The  urethra,  aft«r  passing  through  the  triangular 
ligament,  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  and  thence  traverses  the  ■ 
axis  of  the  spongy  body  to  the  summit  of  the  glans. 

The  spongy  body  has  essentially  the  structure  of  the  cavernous 
bodies,  but  is  of  much  less  strength  and  does  not  acquire  the  same 
degree  of  firmness  or  rigidity  during  erection.  The  albuginea  is  thin, 
does  not  present  the  fasciculate,  tendinous  appearance  of  that  of  the 
cavernous  bodies,  and  is  mostly  composed  of  transverse  fibro-coD- 
nective-tissue  bundles  with  considerable  elastic  tissue.  In  the  bulb  it 
forme  a  partial  septum  extending  fW>m  the  median  groovti  of  its  base, 
and  on  the  glans  it  merges  into  the  derm  of  the  skin.  The  erectile 
tissue  occupying  the  interval  of  the  albuginea  and  urethra  is  of  more 
delicate  texture  than  that  of  the  cavernous  bodies,  having  its  trabec- 
alse  finer  and  its  venous  channels  smaller,  more  uniform,  and  in  general 
longitudinally  disposed.  The  urethra  is  immediately  surrounded  wilh 
a  plexus  of  smaller  veins  associated  with  longitudinal  bundles  of  ud- 
striped  muscular  fibres.  In  the  superficial  part  of  the  glans  the  veins 
pursue  a  more  tortuous  course. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  spongy  body  are  the  urethro-bulbar 
and  dorsal  arteries.  Of  the  former,  on  each  side,  the  principal  branch 
enters  the  base  of  the  bulb,  while  a  smaller  one  enters  its  upper  fore 
part,  and  both  proceed  in  the  erectile  tissue  to  the  glans,  which  is 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  dorsal  arteries.  The 
veins  return  the  blood  ftom  the  spongy  body  partly  in  the  course  of 
the  urethro-bulbar  arteries,  while  others  issue  at  the  base  of  the  glans 
and  adjoining  portion  of  the  column  and  converge  to  form  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis. 

The  skin  of  the  penis  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  dorsal  and 
external  pudic  arteries,  and  the  veins  join  the  dorsal  vein  and  the 
external  pudic  veins. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  penis  form  a  close  plexus  in  the  skin  of  the 
glans  and  prepuce  and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  and 
the  principal  trunks  accompany  the  dorsal  vein  and  enter  the  inguioftl 


'  Corpus  spongiosum  or  cavemosum  urclhrs.  *  Bulbus  iireihne. 
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glands.  Others  ftom  the  cavernous  and  spongy  bodies  pursue  the 
course  of  the  corresponding  blood-ressels  and  join  the  internal  iliac 
lymphatics. 

The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  chiefly  derived  troia  the  dorsal  and 
superficial  perineal  braouhes  of  the  pudic  nerve,  and  are  distributed 
to  the  skin,  including  that  of  the  glans.  Many  of  them  terminate 
in  pacinian  corpuscles  and  end-bulbs.  Other  nerves  &om  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus  of  the  sympathetic  accompany  the  blood-vessels  to  the 
cavernous  and  spongy  bodies. 

THB  PR08TATB. 

The  prostate'  of  the  male,  an  enigmatic  organ  which  is  probably 
homologous  with  the  uterus  and  vagina  of  the  female,  is  situated  within 
the  pelvis,  below  and  in  advance  of  the  bladder,  surrounding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  urethra.  It  has  nearly  the  shape  and  size  of  a  large 
chestnut,  but  is  variable,  and  commonly  enlarges  later  in  life.  It  is  usu- 
ally about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  fVom  apex  to  base,  a  little  wider  trans- 
versely, and  rather  less  in  thickness.  It  is  placed  obliquely  with  the 
apex  directed  downward  and  forward  to  the  triangular  ligament  of  the 
pubes  and  the  base  directed  upward  to  the  bladder.  Its  front  surface  is 
smallest,  laterally  rounded,  and  looks  forward  and  upward  to  the  pubic 
symphysis ;  its  back  surface  is  lai^gest,  flat  or  variably  concave  trans- 
versely, is  directed  downward  and  backward,  and  is  attached  to  the 
rectum.  The  base  of  the  prostate  is  closely  united  with  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  behind  which  it  strongly  projects,  while  the  urethra  descends 
obliquely  through  the  prostate  in  advance  of  the  middle.  The  sides  of 
the  base  are  variably  convex  and  prominent,  and  form  its  lateral  lobes,* 
between  which  the  prostate  is  excavated  in  a  fore  and  aft  compressed 
conical  pit,  receiving  the  conjoined  ends  of  the  deferent  canals  and 
seminal  vesicles.  In  fVont  of  these  the  lateral  lobes  are  commonly 
nnited  by  a  variably  prominent  rounded  isthmus,  named  the  middle 
lobe'  of  the  prostate,  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  but  some-^ 
times  absent.  In  the  enlargement  to  which  the  prostate  is  liable  in  the 
advance  of  life,  the  lobes  become  more  coospicuous,  and  not  uncom- 
monly undue  increase  in  the  middle  lobe  produces  a  corresponding 
projection  within  the  bladder,  obstructing  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 

The  prostate  is  invested  with  a  compact  fibro-eonnective-tissue  layer, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  recto-vesical  fascia  and  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  pubes.  Its  back  part  is  pro- 
vided with  a  compact  layer  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue  in  transverse 
fascicles,  which  also  extend  across  the  base  of  the  prostate  behind 
the  seminal  vesicles  and  deferent  canals,  closely  connecting  the  whole 
together. 

'  Prcntate  gluod  ;  prostata ;  panutntu  adenoidea. 

*  Lobi  lateralBs.  '  Lobu»  modiuB ;  uthmus  prosUtae. 
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The  eubstance  of  the  prostate  is  reddiBh  gr&y,  firm  aod  tenacioos, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  mstriz  of  imstriped  muscle-fibrea  iDcluding 
Dumeroua  small  racemose  glands. 

According  to  Sappey,  the  basal  third  of  the  prostate  is  mainly 
formed  by  a  compact  muscular  bundle  encircling  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra  as  the  vesical  sphincter.  It  is  continuous  above  with 
the  internal  stratum  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  and  below 
with  the  circular  fibres  of  the  urethra.  From  its  outer  part  spring 
many  of  the  fibres  of  the  external  stratum  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
bladder.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  prostate  is  formed  by  a  layer  of 
transverse  muscular  fibres.  Elsewhere  the  muscular  fibres  proceed  in 
different  directions  and  intersect  one  another  in  the  intervals  of  the 
glands. 

The  prostatic  glands  are  numerous  and  of  variable  sice.  Their 
ducts  couveige  to  the  urethra,  and  for  the  most  part  open  into  the 
prostatic  sinuses,  into  which  they  emit  an  opalescent  viscid  secretion.' 
They  have  the  usual  construction  of  racemose  glands,  the  branching 
ducts  commencing  in  alveoli  of  variable  length.  The  alveoli  are  of 
two  kinds, — those  in  which  the  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  stratum 
of  long,  narrow  columnar  cells,  and  those  in  which  there  is  a  stratum 
of  short  columnar  cells  succeeded  by  a  second  of  small  polyhedral  cells. 
The  ducts  also  are  lined  by  a  stratum  of  columnar  cells  succeeded  by 
another  of  small  polyhedral  cells. 

The  prostate  is  supplied  by  branches  of  the  vesical,  hemorrhoidal, 
and  pudic  arteries.  The  veins,  enclosed  in  the  investing  capsule,  form 
a  plexus  especially  produced  at  the  sides,  communicating  below  with 
the  pudendal  plexus,  and  above  and  behind  with  the  vesical  plexus, 
and  discharging  into  the  internal  iliac  veins.  The  nerves  are  derived 
from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  in  their  distribu- 
tion are  associated  with  ganglionic  cells.  Pacinian  corpuscles  also  occur 
on  some  of  the  nerves. 
•  THE  URETHRA. 

The  urethra  extends  from  the  bladder  to  the  end  of  the  penis, 
and  varies  in  length  mainly  in  accordance  with  it.  When  distended  it 
is  cylindrical,  but  variable  in  diameter  in  difierent  positions.  In  the 
collapsed  state  in  section  it  is  narrowly  transverse  elliptical  and  the 
lining  membrane  is  finely  folded  longitudinally. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  i»  sustained  by  a  fibro-connective 
aubmucoaa,  succeeded  by  a  stratum  of  erectile  tissue  with  longitudinal 
bundles  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  and  with  the  venous  channels 
disposed  longitudinally  and  tortuously,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a 
stratum  of  circular  muscular  bundles. 

The  urethra  consists  of  the  prostatic,  membranous,  and  spongy 
portions. 

'  Liquor  proetaticm. 
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The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  descends  obliquely  forward 
and  passee  through  the  fore  part  of  the  prostate,  with  which  it  corre- 
sponds in  length.  It  is  the  widest  and  most  dilatable  portion  of  the 
canal,  but  is  most  resistant  at  its  commencement-  When  distended 
it  is  elliptical,  widest  at  the  middle 
and   narrowest   at    the    termination.  Fio.  821. 

Along  the  bottom  there  extends  a 
median  fold,  the  urethral  crest,' 
which  is  most  elevated,  thickest  and 
rounded  at  the  middle,  and  tapers 
away  towards  the  extremities.  On 
each  side  of  the  crest  the  bottom  of 
the  urethra  is  more  depressed,  and 
forms  the  prostatic  sinus,  into 
which  open  the  ducts  of  the  prostatic 
glands.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  more 
prominent  portion  of  the  crest  is  a 
fore  and  afY  elliptical  aperture,  the 
mouth  of  the  utriculus.'  This  is  a 
little  clavate  pouch,  from  one-fourth 
to  half  an  inch  in  length,  directed 
from  its  mouth  upward  and  backward 

behind  the  middle  lobe  of  the  pros-  p*etofthe  bwdherand  rBNis,wiTH 
tate.  It  is  lined  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, containing  minute  glands,  and 
is  enclosed  in  a  stratum  of  erectile 
tissue.  On  each  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  utriculus,  the  aperture  of 
the  ejaeulatory  duct  opens  into  the 
urethra. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  of 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  at 

its  commencement  has  the  same  kind  of  epithelium  as  that  of  the 
bladder,  but  lower  it  is  provided  with  a  stratified  pavement  epithelium. 
This  is  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue  forming  a  longitudinal 
venous  plexus,  and  then  by  a  muscular  layer  continuous  with  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bladder.  The  urethral  crest  is  a  fold  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra*  is  the  shortest,  nar- 
rowest, and  least  dilatable,  and  passes  fi-om  the  apex  of  the  prostate 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body.     It  is  a  cylindrical 

*  Crist*  urethntlie;  caput  gftUinaginis ;  veru  montftnum  ;  colliciilus  or  caruncula 
•eminBtiB. 

*  U.  proitaticuB ;  veiicB  prostatictt ;  vesicula  ipermatica  spuria ;  gloug  ponularis ; 

*  Fan  membranacea  or  miuculariB,  or  iithmiu  urethne. 


urethral  crest;  0.  poatUor 
7,  B,  pmstaUc  Blntu :  9,  pr 
bruioiu  portion  of  the 
urethral  gland;  c,  puitk 
duota  of  the  latter  open 
tlOD  of  (he  urethra  with 


bladder;  2,  vesical 
'  the  orifice  of  the 
1,  vesical  UTuhi;  5, 
or  the  utricle; 
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tube,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  long  and  scarcely  that  width,  iseoing 
ft^m  the  pelviB  through  the  triangular  ligament,  about  an  inch  below 
the  pubic  eympbyeiB.  Between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament 
it  ie  encloeed  above  by  the  pudendal  plexus  of  veins,  and  below  is  in 
relation  with  the  interval  between  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body  and 
rectum,  occupied  by  connective  tissue  and  fat,  in  which  are  embedded 
the  suburethral  glands.  Its  walls  are  formed  of  the  lining  macous 
membrane,  sustained  by  a  submucous  layer  of  fihro-coimective  tissue, 
enclosed  by  erectile  tissue  and  a  muscular  layer.  The  erectile  tissue 
consists  of  a  longitudinal  venous  plexus  with  longitudinal  muscular 
bundles,  while  the  succeeding  muscular  layer  consists  of  circular  bun- 
dles. The  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  stratified 
pavement  cells. 

The  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  *  traverses  the  spongy  body, 
and  accords  with  it  in  length  and  direction.  It  is  cylindrical,  hut  is 
slightly  more  expanded  within  the  bulb,  and  is  again  considerably  e^l- 
paoded  within  the  glans,  where  it  forms  the  navicular  fosaa.*  This 
contracts  at  the  summit  of  the  glans  in  the  mouth  of  the  urethra,* 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal,  forming  a  fore  and  aft  narrow  ellipticsl 
aperture  bounded  by  slightly  prominent  lateral  lips. 

In  the  closed  urethra  the  hning  membrane  is  thrown  into  numerous 
fine  longitudinal  folds,  which  disappear  on  distention  of  the  canal.  It 
consists  of  the  mucous  membrane  sustained  by  a  submucous  layer  of 
fihro-connective  tissue  mingled  with  considerable  elastic  tissue.  This 
is  succeeded  by  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue  and  a  circular  muscular  layer, 
as  in  the  membranous  portion.  The  epithelium  for  the  most  part 
superficially  is  columnar,  but  in  the  bulb  passing  into  the  former  and 
in  the  navicular  fossa  it  is  of  the  stratified  kind. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  pro- 
vided with  many  minute  racemose  mucous  glands,*  whose  ducts  are 
directed  forward  to  open  in  the  canal.  Besides  these,  numerous  Uttle 
pockets  or  lacunte  open  in  the  same  direction  on  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  their  mouths  being  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
bristle.  A  larger,  conspicuous  recess  of  the  same  character  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  navicular  fossa  is  named  the  great  lacuna.' 

The  suburethral  glands.'  Those  are  two  whitish,  rounded  bodies, 
situated  below  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  close  to  the  bulb 
of  the  spongy  body.  They  are  enclosed  by  the  urethral  compressor 
muscle,  between  the  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  and  are  closely 
adherent  to  the  adjacent  structures.  They  are  of  variable  sice,  com- 
monly about  that  of  a  pea,  are  of  firm  consistence,  and  lobulatcd. 
Sometimes  they  are  feebly  produced,  and  occasionally  there  is  but  a 

'  Pars  flpongiofa,  or  cavernosa  urethne. 

'  P.  nHviculftris,  or  of  Morgagnl.  '  Meatus  urjnariut. 

■  Glandfl  of  Littri,  or  of  Morgngni.  •  Lacuna  magna. 

*  Olanda  of  Hery ;  Cowper's  glands ;  butbo-urethral  glands. 
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single  gland.  They  are  roceraose  mucous  glands,  and  their  ducts,  after 
enteriDg  the  apongy  body,  proceed  near  together  through  the  erectile 
tiasue,  and  then  heaeath  the  mucous  membraae  of  the  urethra  to  open 
into  it,  an  inch  to  em  inch  and  a  half  from  their  commencement. 

THE  TESTICLES. 

The  testicles'  are  two  glandular  organs  which  secrete  the  charac- 
teristic male  clement,  the  sperm,  or  semen.  Thoy  are  each  suspended 
from  the  pubic  region  by  the  spermatic  cord  within  a  pouch  of  the 
skin,  the  scrotum. 

The  scrotum  hangs  fti)m  the  pubes  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  and 
is  variable  in  extent  and  in  other  respects,  under  different  conditions. 
Thus,  it  is  shorter,  rounder,  more  contracted  and  wrinkled  in  the  young 
and  vigorous,  ettpecially  under  the  impression  of  cold,  and  it  becomes 
more  pendulous  and  lower  in  the  aged  and  feeble  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  warmth. 

The  ekin  of  the  scrotum  is  thin  and  extensible,  darker  than  else- 
where, and  is  free  from  Buhcutaneous  fat.  It  has  a  rather  thick  epi- 
dermis, and  is  provided  with  long,  scattered,  crisp,  and  flattened  hairs, 
which  project  ft«m  conspicuous,  oblong,  whitish  groups  of  sebaceous 
glands.  It  is  divided  by  a  median  line  or  slight  ridge,  the  raphtf, 
continuous  with  that  of  the  penis  and  perineum.  In  the  contracted 
condition  the  skin  becomes  proportionately  thicker,  and  is  thrown  into 
numerous  more  or  less  corrugated  folds  generally  proceeding  outwardly 
from  the  raph^. 

Within  the  scrotum  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord  have  several 
additional  envelopes,  naraed  the  dartos  and  the  spermatic  fascia. 

The  dartos  is  a  loose  extensible  membrane  continuous  with  the 
superficial  fkscia  of  the  abdomen,  from  which  it  differs  in  structure  and 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  completely  destitute  of  fat.  It  is  of  a  pale-reddish 
color,  and  is  composed  of  flbro -connective  with  elastic  tissue  and  a  large 
proportion  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  generally 
pursue  a  longitudinal  course.  It  outwardly  blends  with  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum  and  inwardly  is  connected  with  the  spermatic  fascia.  It  is 
thickest  at  the  fore  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  it  forms  a  median  parti- 
tion extending  from  the  root  of  the  penis  to  the  perineum,  separating 
the  testicles.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  septum  mainly  proceed  fore 
and  aft.  To  the  dartos  is  due  the  remarkable  contractility  of  the 
scrotum. 

The  spermatic  fascia'  is  a  thin,  fibro-connective-tissue  layer  suc- 
ceeding the  dartos  and  enveloping  the  spermatic  cord  and  testicle,  and 
enclosing  between  its  laminie  the  eremaster  muscle.  Along  the  cord 
it  is  of  looser  texture,  forms  partitions  between  its  constituents,  and 
usually  contains  considerable  fat  in  the  fore  part  of  the  cord  associ- 


'Teit«s;  dld^i;  orchides.  *  Tunica  vicinal U  commuuU. 
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ated  with  the  epermatic  veios.  Its  outer  lamina'  above  is  coonected 
with  the  margiu  of  the  esteroal  abdominal  ring,  and  ita  inner  Umina* 
exteods  upon  the  cord  within  the  inguinal  canal,  and  at  the  internal 
abdominal  ring  becomes  continuous  with  the  transversalis  fascia.  Ap- 
proachiog  the  testicle,  the  spermatic  fascia  becomes  more  compact  and 
distinctly  membranous,  and  thus  spreads  over  the  vaginal  tunic,  with 
which  and  the  back  of  the  testicle  it  ia  closely  united. 

The  cremaster  muscle  *  forms  a  thin  stratum  of  fascicles  of  striped 
muscular  fibres  enclosed  in  the  spermatic  fascia  and  descends  ftvm  the 
inguinal  canal  to  the  testicle.  It  arises  by  an  inner  portion  from  the 
spine  and  crest  of  the  pubis,  and  by  an  outer  usually  better  developed 
portion  from  Foupart's  ligament  below  the  inferior  attachment  of  tbe 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  Descending  on  oppc»ite  sides 
of  the  cord,  tbe  fascicles  mostly  curve  forward  and  form  a  series  of  loups 
successively  longer  and  more  separated,  with  the  lower  ones  spreading 
in  tbe  spermatic  fascia  and  embracing  the  sides  and  front  of  tbe  upper 
half  or  three-fourths  of  the  vaginal  tunic.  Some  of  the  fascicles  di- 
verge and  end  in  the  spermatic  fascia  without  joining  in  loops.  The 
inner  portion  of  the  cremaster  muscle  is  often  feebly  produced  or  even 
absent,  but  rarely  it  is  even  stronger  than  the  outer  portion. 

The  testicles  are  suspended  obliquely,  each  from  the  spermatic  cord, 
which  is  attached  along  their  back  part,  where  the  vessels  and  nerves 
are  transmitted ;  and  the  left  one  commonly  hangs  a  little  lower  tbao 
the  right.  They  are  oval  bodies  slightly  compressed  laterally,  and  have 
their  upper  extremity  divergent  and  directed  forward  and  outward, 
with  their  lower  extremity  and  posterior  border  directed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  nearer  each  other.  The  fore  part  and  sides  are 
smooth  and  ft-ee,  but  to  the  back  part  the  epididymis  and  spermatic 
cord  are  attached. 

The  epididymis '  is  an  elongated,  curved,  leech-shaped  appendage 
lying  along  the  back  of  the  towticle,  largewt  above  and  narrowing  below. 
Its  upper  posterior  surface  is  conve.\  and  free,  and  directed  outwardly, 
while  its  under  surface,  resting  on  the  testicle,  is  concave  and  separated 
fVom  it  outwardly  by  a  fissure  which  is  lined  by  an  inflection  of  tbe 
vaginal  tunic.  Its  inner  border  is  attached  both  to  the  testicle  and  the 
spermatic  cord.  Its  upper  end,  or  head,*  is  thick  and  rounded,  and 
projects  forward  on  the  testicle  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  lower, 
narrower  end,  or  tail,*  is  attached  by  fibrous  tissue  to  the  testicle,  and 
thence  turns  upward  internally  as  the  commencement  of  the  deferent 
canal. 

The  testicles,  though  variable,  are  commonly  one  and  a  half  inches 

'  Intercolutnn«r  fascia  ;  spermatic  fu^ciA. 

'  Irftindibulifomi  fa»cin;  tunica  vaginalis  propria. 

'  Tunica  camea ;  t.  erythroides. 

*  ParasUta  or  p.  ciisuidcs ;  ^laniluta  superKcroinalis. 

*  Caput  epididymis ;  globus  major.  *  Cauda  efHdidjmia ;  globiu  minor. 
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or  more  long,  one  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches  fore  and  afl,  and  iVom 
three-quarters  to  one  inch  transversely.  The  weight  of  each  is  from 
three-quarters  to  one  ounce ;  and  one  is  not  unfrequently  a  little  larger 
than  the  other. 

The  testicle  and  epididymis  are  provided  with  an  outer  tunic,  named 
the  albuginea,  which  is  closely  invested  with  a  serous  membrane,  the 
vaginal  tunic.  The  testicle  is  smooth  and  white,  while  the  epididymis 
is  less  white  iVom  the  greater  thinness  of  its  albuginea. 

The  albuginea '  of  the  te^^ticle  is  a  thick,  dense,  inextensible  mem- 
brane enclosing  the  glandular  substance  of  the  organ.  It  is  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  fibrous  tissue  interlacing  ia  all  directions,  and  is 
but  slightly  vascular.     Its  outer  surface   is  closely  invested  by  the 


part  of  the  Bpermatlo  cord;  2, 
body  of  Uie  tenlcle ;  3.  bead,  and  4,  tall,  of  the 
epidldrmla ;  6,  reflected  portion  of  the  vagioal 


TUNSTEMK  SECTION   OT  TBI   tETOCLK. 
■jwmutlc  fawli :  b,  reflected  portion  of 
TKgiDal  tunic:  c,  cavity  of  the  latler;  it, 
Teating  portion  at  the  vune  membrane ;  r, 
bUfliiea ;  /,  laglnal  tunic  and  albuginea  of  the         TwilcLE, 
^didymlB;  g,  Iti  Interior  tubular  Btiucture:      nnH.    1.  In 
K  medlaatinam  ;  (.  btancha  of  the  apermatlc 
aiteir:  t,  ipennatlc  vein:  (.  deferent  can 
m,  deferent  anerf:  n,  lobolee  of  the  t«atlcle : 
■epiula  between  tbem, 

vaginal  tunic  except  along  the  back  part  of  the  testicle,  where  it  is 
connected  with  the  epididymis  and  spermatic  fascia,  and  is  perforated 
for  the  ducts,  vessels,  and  nerves  of  the  organ.  At  the  back  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  testicle,  the  albuginea  forms  a  prismatic,  longitu- 
dinal projection,  the  mediastinum,*  fhjra  which  diverge  numerous 
fibrous  bands,  or  septula,  which  extend  between  the  lobes  of  glandu- 
lar substance  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  albuginea. 

The  albuginea  of  the  epididymis  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  the 
testicle,  and  on  the  inner  side  is  connected  with  the  spermatic  fascia 
of  the  cord. 

The  vaginal  tunic '  is  a  serous  membrane,  forming  a  closed  sac,  of 
which  the  visceral  portion  closely  invests  the  testicle  and  epididymis, 

>  Tunica  albuginea,  flbroM,  anonyma,  or  propria ;  dura  mater  teatii. 
'  Corpus  Highmori.  *  Tunica  vaginalis  propria. 
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while  the  parietal  portion  is  reflected  from  their  iDner  poeterior  bor- 
der and  forms  for  them  a  secood  envelope.  It  covers  the  alhuginea 
evenly  except  along  the  back  of  the  testicle  and  inner  border  of  the 
epididymis,  where  these  are  connected  together  and  with  the  sper- 
matic cord.  Outwardly  it  dipa  into  and  lines  the  intervening  fissure 
of  the  I«8ticle  and  epididymis.  It  is  intimately  united  to  the  albuginea 
of  the  testicle,  but  is  less  closely  joined  to  that  of  the  epididymis.  The 
parietal  portion  of  the  vaginal  tunic  is  stronger,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  spermatic  fascia,  which  encloses  it.  When  inflated  the 
cavity  of  the  vaginal  tunic  is  double  the  volume  of  the  testicle ;  but 
in  the  usual  condition  the  opposed  surfaces  lie  in  contact,  bathed  with 
the  serous  secretion  of  the 
Fta.  S24.  membrane.     The   epithelium 

is   like  that  of  other  serous 
membranes. 

The  arteries  of  the  scrotum 
and  of  other  envelopes  of  the 
testicle  and  spermatic  cord  are 
derived  from  several  sources. 
The  cxiemal  pudic  branches 
of  the  femoral  arteiy  proceed 
to  the  scrotum  and  supply  the 
skin  and  dartos;  the  superfi- 
cial perineal  artery  supplies 
the  back  part  of  the  scrotum ; 
and  a  branch  of  the  epigastric 
artery  supplies  the  cremaster 
muscle  and  spermatic  fascia. 
The  veins  accompany  the  ar- 
teries. Of  the  nerves,  the  ilio- 
inguinal, a  branch  of  the  lum- 
bar plexus,  emerges  at  the 
external  abdominal  ring  and 
is  distributed  to  the  scrotum; 
while  the  superficial  perineal 
branches  of  the  pudic  nerve 
supply  its  back  part.  The 
spermatic  branch  of  the  gen- 
ito-crural  nerve  joins  the  sper- 
matic cord  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  and  thence  is  distributed  to 
the  cremaster  muscle. 

The  glandular  substance  of  the  testicle'  forms  a  yellow-brown 
inelastic  mass  of  dough-like  consistence.  It  is  compiled  of  numerous 
elongated  pyramidal  lobes'  of  different  sizes  and  rounded  on  the  ex- 


n  TDS1C8.  a.liod7  of  Uie 
lenlele:  b.  lobulw;  c,  pcaLUon  M  which  ttiey  end  In 
Ihe  stntght  tubulea;  d,  apermatlc  rate:  (,  etfferonl 
tphwIb;  /,  ipemiMIe  conea;  g.  epldldrmla;  h,  com- 
mentemenlof  deferenl  camJ:  (,  tm  iil>eri«iii ;  m,n, 
branches  of  the  iperrosllc  »nery ;  o,  deferent  artetr ; 
p,  anattomaals  between  the  tva  veseela. 


'  Pulpa  or  parencbynu  testiculi. 


'  Lobi  leslU. 
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terior,  the  longeet  ooee  in  the  middle  snd  the  shortest  laterally.  The 
number  varies  with  the  size  of  the  tOBticle,  and  is  eetiroated  fh)in  Beveral 
hundred  to  more  than  double  that  number.  They  are  closely  aggre- 
gated, enclosed  by  the  albuginea  with  their  bases  next  the  sur&ce  of 
the  membrane  and  their  apices  converging  to  the  mediastinum.  Tbey 
are  separated  by  the  septula  diverging  ftt>m  the  latter  and  by  their 
delicate  connective-tissue  sheaths  with  the  blood-vessels. 

According  to  the  size  of  the  glandular  lobes,  each  is  compoeed  of 
from  one  to  half  a  dozen  seminiferous  tubules/  which  when  un- 
ravelled appear  as  very  long,  flexuose,  cylindrical  threads  of  uniform 
diameter  and  commonly  fW>m  the  j^  to  the  ^^  of  an  inch.  The  tubules 
average  about  two  feet  in  length,  but  are  closely  convoluted  and  occa- 
sionally anastomose  through  communicating  branches,  or  they  conjoin 
in  loops.  In  each  lobe  the  tubules  finally  join  one  another  at  acute 
angles,  and  the  common  tubule  becomes  less  convoluted  and  tapers 
into  a  short,  narrower,  straight  tubule.  The  tubules  of  contiguous 
lobes  also  occasionally  anaBtomose  through  communicating  branches. 

The  straight  tubules'  enter  the  mediastinum,  and  there  communi- 
cate with  a  longitudinal  series  of  larger  and  closely-anastomosing  chan- 
nels, which  form  the  spermatic  rete.*  From  the  upper  part  of  this, 
there  commonly  proceed  &om  nine  to  a  dozen  or  more  efferent  tu- 
bules/ which  pierce  the  albuginea  and  enter  the  head  of  the  epididy- 
mis. At  first  straight,  each  tubule  becomes  closely  coiled  into  a  sper- 
matic cone/  about  the  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  series  of  cones 
occupying  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  Unravelled,  the  tubule  of  each 
cone  is  fh>m  six  to  ten  inches  long,  about  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  at 
the  commencement  and  narrowed  to  one-Bixtieth  at  the  termination. 
The  tubules  at  the  base  of  the  cones,  generally  at  intervals  of  several 
inches  in  the  uncoiled  state,  successively  unite  in  the  single  canal  of 
the  epididymis.  This  is  also  exceedingly  tortuous,  forming  a  multitude 
of  coils  in  lobar  masses  extending  to  the  tail.  Here  it  turns  upward, 
enlarges,  and  still  much  convoluted  ascends  in  the  spermatic  cord  as  the 
deferent  canal,  which  approaching  the  top  of  the  testicle  becomes 
straight,  and  in  this  position  is  a  line  or  more  in  diameter.  Uncoiled, 
the  canal  of  the  epididymis  is  observed  to  be  about  twenty  feet  in 
length,  about  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch  at  its  commencement  and  gradually 
increasing  to  the  tail. 

The  seminiferous  tubules  are  provided  with  a  thick  epithelium,  and 
have  their  wall  outwardly  defined  by  a  hyaline,  elastic  basement  mem- 
brane. The  epithelium  cooHists  of  a  number  of  strata  of  seminal 
cells,  which  exhibit  variable  phases  in  the  production  of  the  sperm. 
The  stratum  next  the  basement  membrane  consists  mostly  of  uniform, 

'  Tubuli  or  canaliculi  Beminiferi  or  leminsles ;  viucula  serpentina, 

'  Tubuli  or  ductuli  reminiferi  recti.  '  Rete  vtuculosum  t«9tis  Halleri. 

'  VMaeffereDtia;  v.  OnuiSMia.  '  Conu«  vasculoiiu;  corpus  pjramidali. 
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polygonal,  transpareDt  nucleated  cella  with  little  difference  in  their 
diameters.  Within  ia  a  stratum,  or  several  strata,  of  larger,  rounded 
and  leiM  regular  transparent  cells,  which  together  with  their  nuclei  sbov 
evidences  of  proliferation.  Inwardly  succeed  a  variable  number  of  strata 
of  more  or  less  ill-defined  cells,  forming  a  granular  layer  with  sm&U, 
scattered,  indistinct  nuclei.  Embedded  in 
'"'  the  epithelium,  spermatozoa  are  observed 

in  different  stages  of  development;  in  an 
early  condition  appearing  as  groups  of  nar- 
row clavate  cells  standing  vertically  with 
the  thick  end  upward ;  later  as  bunches  of 
long  filaments  partially  embedded  at  variable 
depths  in  the  epithelium  and  partially  pro- 
jecting into  the  lumen  of  the  seminiferous 
tubule ;  and  finally  as  the  complete  sperma- 
toEoa  with  the  beads  embedded  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  epithelium  and  the  tails  extending 
PoKTioNor  *  sEMiHiPERooB TO-    *''^°ff  *'*®  passago  of  the  tubule.     In  thosa 
BULK,  highijmaKni fled,  a,  fibniu    tubules  in  whjch  the  Semen  baa  been  re- 
^lii^'J^lT"'"'  """**"^'  '■    eently  discharged   the  superficial  granular 
layer  is  in  a  great  measure  absent,  and  its 
position  occupied  by  several  layers  of  more  distinct  proliferating  cells. 
The  straight  tubules  differ  from  the  seminal  tubules  in  structure,  in 
that  the  epithelium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  short  columnar  ceik 
The  channels  of  the  spermatic  rete,  wider  than  the  former,  are  provided 
with  a  similar  epithelium. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  albuginea,  the  mediastinum,  and  the  sep- 
tula of  the  tenticle  are  closely  invested  with  a  delicate  vascular  tunic' 
composed  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  in  which  the  spermatic  blood- 
vessels ramify.  Lamina  and  bands  of  the  same  enclose  the  glandular 
lobes  and  seminiferous  tubules,  and  the  vessels  communicate  with  close 
capillary  nets  of  the  latter.  The  cleft-like  interstices  of  the  vascular 
tunic  are  lymph-spaces  lined  by  endothelial  cells. 

The  efferent  tubules  forming  the  cones  and  the  canal  of  the  epidid- 
ymis have  a  thin  wall  with  a  proportionately  large  lumen.  Next  the 
basement  membrane  outwardly,  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  circnlar, 
unstriped  muscular  fibres,  and  are  provided  with  a  close  net  of  capil- 
lary blood-vessels.  The  epithelium  consists  of  narrow,  prieniatic, 
columnar  cells,  shortest  in  the  cones,  and  provided  with  long  cilia, 
except  in  the  lower  part  of  the  epididymis.  The  cilia  produce  an 
outward  current. 

Succeeding  the  albuginea,  the  epididymis  is  invested  with  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  surrounds  the  tubes,  sustains  their  convolutions,  and 
supports  the  branches  of  the  spermatic  artery  and  veins. 

>  Tunica  vawnUoBA  testis;  pia  mater  testii. 
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The  deferent  canal,'  or  excretory  duet  of  the  testicle,  is  the  eon. 
tinuation  of  the  eonvoluted  cunal  of  the  epididymis,  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  tail  of  which  it  ascends  at  the  back  of  the  testicle  as  part  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  It  is  separated  fVom  the  epididymis  and  testicle  by  the 
spermatic  blood-Teesele  passing  in  and  out  of  the  organ,  and  thence  as- 
cends to  the  external  abdominal  ring  behind  the  vessels,  where  it  may 
be  readily  distinguished  by  its  wiry  feet.  Passing  through  the  iuguinal 
canal  at  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  it  leaves  the  spermatic  blood- 
vessels and  curves  downward  and  backward  into  the  pelvis.  It  pro- 
ceeds beneath  the  peritoneum  to  the  side  and  then  behind  the  bladder, 
converging  to  the  base  of  the  prostate  close  to  that  of  the  opposite  side. 
From  the  internal  abdominal  ring  it  turns  outwardly  around  the  epi- 
gastric blood-vessels  and  crosses  the  external  iliao  vessels  to  the  inner 
side,  then  passes  over  the  cord  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery 
and  crosses  the  ureter  to  its  inner  side.  After  leaving  the  peritoneum 
it  adheres  to  the  bladder  and  less  closely  to  the  contiguous  portion  of 
the  rectum,  and  then  passes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  seminal 
vesicle,  the  duct  of  which  it  joins  to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

The  deferent  canal  is  usually  about  eighteen  inches  loug,  but  with 
its  commencement  uncoiled  is  about  two  feet.  In  the  greater  portion 
of  its  course  it  is  nearly  uniformly  cylindrical,  and  fVom  a  line  to  a 
line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  testicle. 
Approaching  its  termination  for  about  three  inches  it  becomes  enlarged 
and  flexuoee,  as  the  ampulla,  which  tapers  below  and  joins  the  duct 
of  the  seminal  vesicle  to  end  in  the  ejaculatory  duct.  The  ampulla 
varies  considerably  in  different  individuals,  in  some  being  smalt  and  in 
others  two  or  three  times  larger,  more  or  less  tortuous,  and  occasionally 
provided  with  a  few  short  ctecal  pouches.  It  is  fore  and  aft  compressed, 
attached  to  the  bladder,  and  lies  close  to  that  of  the  opposite  side  and 
to  the  seminal  vesicle. 

The  deferent  canal  is  remarkable  for  its  thick,  dense  wall  and  the 
narrowness  of  its  passage,  which  is  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole  diameter 
and  barely  admits  an  ordinary  bristle.  In  the  ampulla  the  wall  is 
thinner  and  the  passage  considerably  more  capacious. 

The  wall  of  the  deferent  canal  is  chiefly  composed  of  yellowish, 
unstriped  muscular  tissue  lined  by  mucous  membrane  and  invested  with 
a  fihro-connective-tisBue  layer,  which  externally  merges  into  the  sper- 
matic fascia.  The  muscular  tunic  consists  of  a  thicker  inner  stratum 
of  circular  fhscicles  and  an  outer  stratum  of  longitudinal  fascicles.  The 
mucous  membrane,  slightly  wrinkled  longitudinally,  or  smooth  when 
distended,  consists  of  a  propria  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres, 
mostly  circular  inwardly  and  longitudinal  outwardly,  and  an  epithe- 
lium of  columnar  cells  devoid  of  cilia.  In  the  ampulla  the  mucous 
membrane  is  reticularly  folded  and  encloses  numerous  angular  pits, 

>  Ductus  or  vM  deferens ;  ductus  spennaticus. 
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and  in  miniature  resembles  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  gall-bladder,  or  of  the  honey-comb  elomaoh  of  ruminating  animals. 
Embedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  numeroua  flask-like  tubular 
glands,  like  those  of  the  intestines,  but  in  many  cases  compounded  by 
the  union  of  several  in  a  common  outlet  or  duct. 

The  spermatic  cord  consists  of  the  deferent  canal,  the  epermatic 
artery,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and  the  oremaster  muscle  en- 
closed in  the  spermatio  fbscia.  As  the  complete  cord,  it  extends 
through  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  back  of  the  testicle. 

The  deferent  canal  ancends  from  the  inner  part  of  the  tail  of  the 
epididymis,  along  the  back  of  the  spermatic  cord,  to  the  external  ab- 
dominal ring  and  thence  passes  along  the  inguinal  canal  to  the  intenuU 
abdominal  ring,  where  it  leaves  all  other  conatitucnte  of  the  cord  and 
enters  the  pelvis  as  above  descriiaed. 

The  apermatic  artery,  a  long,  narrow  vessel,  springs  fVom  the 
aorta  below  the  renal  artery,  descends  along  the  psoas  muscle,  crosses 
the  ureter  and  external  iliac  blood-vessels,  and  enters  the  internal  ab- 
dominal ring,  where  it  joins  the  spermatic  cord  and  descends  in  advance 
of  the  deferent  canal  to  the  testicle.  Approaching  the  latter  it  gives  off 
a  smaller  branch  to  the  epididymis,  while  the  larger  one  divides  into 
others  which  penetrate  the  albuginea  along  the  back  of  the  testicle 
and  enter  the  mediastinum,  whence  they  are  dlstnbuted  in  the  vascular 
tunic,  partly  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  albuginea  and  partly  along 
the  septula  between  the  lobes  of  the  testicle. 

A  long  thread-like  vessel,  the  deferent  artery,  comes  from  one  of 
the  vesical  arteries  and  runs  upon  the  deferent  canal  its  entire  length, 
supplying  it  in  its  course  and  terminating  by  anastomosing  with  the 
branch  of  the  spermatic  artery  distributed  to  the  epididymis. 

The  spermatic  veins,  pasHing  from  the  vascular  tunic  of  the  tes- 
ticle, emerge  from  the  albuginea  in  a  number  of  branches  along  the 
back  of  the  testicle,  where  they  are  joined  by  others  from  the  epididy- 
mis. The  veins  ascend  in  company  with  the  spermatic  artery  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  cord  and  anastomose  with  one  another,  forming  a 
plexus.  From  thix  two  or  throe  veins  enter  the  abdomen  and  unite  Id 
a  single  trunk,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  spermatic  artery ;  that 
of  the  right  aide  terminating  in  the  inferior  cava  and  that  of  the  left 
side  in  the  corresponding  renal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  tenticle  are  numerous  and  chiefly  commence 
in  the  lymph-spaeoa  in  the  intervals  of  the  aeminileroua  tubules.  From 
finer  plexuses  in  the  vascular  tunic  and  epididymis  a  half-dozen  large 
tninks  pursue  the  course  of  the  spermatic  veins  and  terminate  in  the 
lumbar  lymphatic  glands. 

The  nerves  of  the  tcnticlc  are  mainly  those  of  the  spermatic  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic  accompanying  the  spermatic  arteiy.  Other  nerves 
from  the  hypogastric  plexus  accompany  the  deferent  artery. 

The  spermatic  fascia  and  the  included  cremaster  muscle  have  already 
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been  described.  Accompanying  the  vesBels  of  the  spermatic  cord  are 
isolated  longitudinal  faaciolee  of  unstriped  muBCle-fibres,  dietinguiBhed 
by  the  name  of  the  internal  cremaster  muscle. 

Enigmatic  appendages  of  the  testicle.  Among  the  blood-veaaels 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  between  the  head  of  the  epididymis  and  the 
deferent  canal,  there  commonly  lie  two  or  three  amall,  irregular,  rounded 
bodies,  which  consist  each  of  a  convoluted  tube  with  expanded  cfecal 
ends.  They  have  been  named  the  par- epididymis,'  and  ore  regarded 
as  vestiges  of  the  Wolffian  body  of  the  embryo. 

On  the  head  of  the  epididymis  there  is  commonly  a  little  spheroidal 
pediculate  appendage,'  which  is  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the  duct 
of  Muller  of  the  embryo.  One  or  more  similar  clavate  appendages 
occur  on  the  top  of  the  testicle  near  or  under  the  head  of  the  epidid- 
ymis. These  sometimes  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  testicle 
and  contain  seminal  elements. 

In  the  epididjrmie  there  commonly  occurs  a  long  narrow  tube,  the 
vaa  aberrans,'  which  is  coiled  into  an  elongated  lobe  lying  usually 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  epididymis.  The  tube  is  mostly  closed  at 
the  upper  extremity,  and  opens  below  into  the  oanal  of  the  epididymis 
or  the  commencement  of  the  deferent  canal.  Barely  similar  vessels 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
epididymis. 

The  seminal  vesicles*  are  two 
bodies,  which  serve  as  reservoirs 
for  the  semen,  situated  nearly  ver- 
tically on  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
converging  downward  and  forward 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  prostate.  They  are  very  vari- 
ble  in  sise  and  shape  in  different 
individuals  and  often  on  the  two 
sides.  They  are  commonly  fore 
and  aft  compressed  elliptical,  from 
an  inch  to  two  inches  long,  a  half 
to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  where 
widest,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  or 
more  where  thickest.  They  have 
an  uneven,  tuberculate  surface, 
flattened  in  front,  where  they  are 
closely  attached  to  the  bladder  by 
connective  tissue,  and  are  more 
closely  attached  by  the  i 
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'  Corpus  innominatum  ;  organ  of  Ginilde'. 

'  Hydntid  of  Morgagni ;  hvd&tia  tunicas  vaginalis. 
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tremity  is  rounded  and  roost  remote  from  that  of  the  other  eide,  and 
the  lower  narrowed  extremity  joins  the  deferent  canal  internally  and 
enters  the  median  pit  in  the  base  of  the  proetato.  The  outer  border  is 
convex,  free  above  and  contiguous  to  the  termination  of  the  ureter,  and 
firmly  connected  below  with  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate.  The 
inner  border  below  is  closely  adherent  to  the  deferent  ampulla,  is 
aometimee  grooved  and  overlaps  the  latter  behind,  or  in  this  position 
joins  the  opposite  vesicle  and  thus  encloses  the  deferent  canals,  with 
the  bladder  in  front. 

The  narrowed  terminations  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  intervening 
deferent  canals  are  cloBely  united  side  by  side  and  enter  a  compressed 
conical  pit  at  the  base  of  the  prostate  between  the  lateral  lobes  and 
behind  the  middle  lobe.  They  are  here  firmly  connected  by  connective 
tissue  and  transverse  fascicles  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue. 

Each  seminal  vesicle  consists  of  an  irregular,  tortuous  tube  about 
the  width  of  a  small  goose-quill,  wound  upon  itself  and  provided  with 
a  few  short  or  longer  cecal  branches.  The  tube  tapers  below  in  a 
short,  straight  duct,  which  joins  the  deferent  canal  to  form  the  ejacu- 
latory  duct.  It  is  enveloped  in  connective  tissue  continuous  with 
the  recto-vesical  fascia  and  containing  the  principal  blood-vessels, 
lymphatics,  and  nerves  of  the  organ.  In  structure  the  tube  resem- 
bles the  ampulla  of  the  deferent  canal.  The  muscular  coat  is  thinner 
and  consists  of  an  inner  longitudinal  and  an  outer  circular  stratum  of 
unstriped  fibres.  The  mucous  membrane  presents  a  minutely  honey- 
combed appearance  and  is  furnished  with  tubular  glands,  as  in  the 
deferent  ampulla.  The  epithelium  is  columnar,  with  a  substratum  of 
amall  polyhedral  cells. 

The  seminal  vesicles  receive  branches  IVom  the  inferior  vesical  and 
middle  hemorrhoidal  arteries  and  are  accompanied  by  corresponding 
veins.  The  numerous  lymphatics  end  in  glands  at  the  side  of  the 
pelvis.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  hypogastric  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic. 

The  ejaculatory  duct,'  formed  on  each  side  by  the  union  of  the 
corresponding  duct  of  the  seminal  vesicle  and  deferent  canal,  is  a  taper- 
ing tube  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  From  the  pit  in  the  base 
of  the  prostate  it  proceeds  in  a  deep  groove  between  the  lateral  and 
the  middle  lobe,  converging  downward  and  lorward  to  end  in  a  minute 
elliptical  orifice,  in  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  at  the  aide  of 
the  mouth  of  the  utriculus.  The  passage  of  the  duct  at  its  commence- 
ment is  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch,  and  gradually  decreases  to 
the  termination,  where  it  is  about  one-half  that  size. 

The  wall  of  the  ejaculatory  duct  is  thin  and  conaista  of  a  muscular 
coat  with  a  mucous  membrane  like  that  of  the  deferent  canal  and  semi- 
nal vesicle,  but  becoming  smooth  approaching  its  termination.     The 

'  D.  ejacuUtoriuB. 
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IT  coat  coDsiste  of  an  inner  longitudinal  Btratum  and  an  out 
stratum  of  fibres,  with  elastic  tissue,  and  a  venous  plexus  cc 
with  that  of  the  urethra. 

seinen,  or  sperm,*  This  is  a  glaiiy,  whitish  liqoid  secret 
testicles,  mingled  with  the  mucoid   secretion  of  the  defere 

B  and  seminal  vesicles.     It  contains 

tude  of  exceedingly  minute  filamen-  *""•■  ^'^'^■ 

dius,  about  ^^  of  an  inch  long,  the 

stozoa,*   whicb   constitute    the   es- 

element  of  the  male  in  reproduction. 

ipermatozoOD  consists  of  a  com- 
ovoid  extremity,  the  head,  about 
an  inch  long,  succeeded  by  a  slightly 

ed  neck  about  as  long  as  the  former 

in  a  long,  tapering  tail.    The  narrow 

the  head  is  ft«e,  the  flattened  sides 

;htly  depressed  centrally,  giving  the 

ince  of  a  nucleus,  and  the  tail  be- 

nore  abruptly  narrowed  towards  the 

ity. 

spermatozoa  are  endowed  to  a  won- 
degree  with   the  power  of  motion,    aaeihoa^ebM^Mt."' 
persists  after  discharge  of  the  semen, 

'avorable  circumstances,  for  several  days.  The  movement,  whii 
le  nature  of  ciliary  motion,  consists  In  rapid  undulation  of  tl 
which  the  spermatozoa  progress,  head  forward,  in  any  directio 
ither  less  important  element  of  the  semen,  in  small  comparati 
r,  consists  of  minute  highly  redacting  globules,  the  semin 
es. 

I  fully-formed  semen  is  first  found  in  the  straight  seminifero 
,  thence  in  the  spermatic  rete,  the  epididymis,  and  the  defere 

In  the  ampuUfe  of  the  latter  and  the  seminal  vesicles  it  ace 
a  prior  to  discharge. 

lea  virile.  '  Animalcula  or  fllkmenta  spernuttica ;  spennatozoidi. 
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base  upward  and  eztends  ftom  the  fh>nt  of  the  pubic  BjmphysiH  down- 
ward and  backward  between  the  thighs  to  the  perineum.  From  the 
thighs  it  is  sharply  defined  by  a  pair  of  narrow  grooves  descending 
from  the  groins  and  converging  to  the  perineum.  Its  upper  part,  rest- 
ing on  the  pubic  symphysis,  is  named  the  mons  veneris,  and  &om 
this  descend  a  pair  of  rounded  columns,  the  labia,  separated  by  a 
median  cleft,  the  fissure'  or  orifice  of  the  vulva.  The  mons  is  a 
cushion-like  eminence  of  the  skin  abundantly  furnished  with  crisp 
hairs.  The  labia'  are  rounded  folds  of  the  skin,  thickest  at  their  con- 
junction with  the  mons  aud  gradually  narrowing  to  their  conjunction 
in  the  perineum.  They  are  convex  outwardly  and  furnished  with 
hairs  like  those  of  the  mons,  but  fewer  and  more  scattered  and  dimin- 
ishing behind.  In  the  fissure  of  the  vulva  the  sides  are  flat  and  come 
into  contact  with  each  other,  and  the  extremities  of  the  fissure  are 
called  the  commissures.  When  the  fissure  is  expanded,  it  appears  as 
an  elliptical  orifice,  with  the  anterior  commissure  more  rounded  and 
situated  immediately  below  the  mona.  The  posterior  commissure,  at 
the  perineum,  is  about  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  anus.  Just  within 
it,  the  labia  are  united  by  a  narrow  crescentic  fold  of  the  skin,  com- 
monly known  by  the  French  name  of  the  "  fourchette."  *  Between 
this  and  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  above  is  a  depression  called  the 
navicular  fossa.* 

The  prominence  of  the  mons  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  areolar 
and  adipose  tissue.  The  labia  are  likewise  rendered  prominent  and 
firm  by  an  accumulation  of  the  same  materials;  but  after  repeated 
childbirth  and  in  the  aged  and  emaciated  they  become  more  or  less 
relaxed  and  flaccid.  The  mons  and  labia  fbrther  contain  beneath  the 
skin  a  variable  yellowish  layer  of  elastic  tissue  with  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  corresponds  with  the  dartos  of  the  male  scrotum. 
The  skin  of  the  mons  and  labia  is  abundantly  ftimished  with  lai^e 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia  it 
partakes  of  the  character  of  mucous  membrane ;  is  thin,  smooth,  red, 
and  moist. 

■  THE  CLITOBIS. 

The  clitoris*  is  a  reduced  representative  of  the  penis,  with  which 
it  essentially  accords  in  construction,  but  difl'erB  in  having  its  spongy 
body  divided  and  not  enclosing  the  urethra. 

The  body  of  the  clitoris  appears  in  the  recess  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  fissure  of  the  vulva  as  a  median  rounded  ridge,  which  is  directed 
downward  from  the  anterior  commissure  and  ends  in  a  rounded  papilla, 

>  Rimft  or  Buura  pudeDdi,  'L.pudendi;  l.tm^oia;  1.  externa. 

*  NaricuU,  ft^nulum. 

'  P.  nsTicuUrii,  Kapbula.  The  GnglUh  anatomista  have  it  below  the  fourcbelte ; 
th«  Frencb  and  Qerman  above. 

*  Membrum  mulielire. 
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the  glans.'  It  is  covered  by  the  mucous  iDerabrane,  which  is  ex- 
tended between  the  labia  and  forms  the  prepuce  of  the  clitoris  and  the 
nymphra  below.  The  bodj  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  is  cylin- 
drical, and  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  cavernous  bodies'  like  those  of  the 


vul»»  Uld  open  ■nd  Tieirei!  In  iwrnt ;  tbe  Interni]  org*™ 
turned  down  and  viewed  on  their  posterior  nirfluK,  with  the  vaglnft  laid  opsD.  I.  UbiniD ;  ^ 
ajnipliip;  3,  gl^n'^ol'  the  clltorifi  aurrounded  by  the  prepuce;  4»  TeAlbule;5.  urlnur  meatus:  '■ 
hymeti;  7.  poalerlor  wall  of  the  viclns:  8,  ulterior  wall ;  9,  eitremlljrof  thentenu;  10.  nindiuo'' 
the  utenu;  11,  mouth  of  thenlenu:  12.  broad  llgunent:  lt,portloD  exteiidingtotSieovldiiet.llt 
lA,  fimbriated  eitremlty ;  16,  ovtrj  ;  IT,  oTarlao  lliament. 

ponis.  From  its  upper  part,  at  the  superior  commissure  of  the  vulra, 
the  crura,  about  as  long  as  the  body,  diverge  and  descend  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  pubic  arch  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  penis- 
The  clitoris  thus  appears  like  a  tripod,  to  the  summit  of  which  the 
suspensory  ligament*  proceeds  from  the  pubic  symphysis.     Tbe 

'  Olans  clitoridis.  '  Corpora  utveraosa  clitoHdla. 

*  Lig.  suspensorium  clitoridis. 
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composition  of  the  cavemouB  bodies,  and  their  muBcles,  veasele,  and 
nervee,  are  the  same  as  in  the  penis. 

The  glans  of  the  clitoris  consists  of  a  little  mass  of  erectile  tissue 
at  the  tower  extremity  of  the  or- 
gan, invested  by  a  reflection  of  the  Fio.  330 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  con-  * 
tinuous  with  that  of  the  prapnce. 

The  spongy  body'  of  the  cHt- 
oria  chiefly  consists  of  a  pair  of 
flattened  elliptical  masses,  the 
semi-bulbs,*  which  are  over  an 
inch  long  and  leaa  than  half  ae  wide 
and  are  composed  of  erectile  tiaane 
enclosed  in  a  fibrous  membrane. 
They  appear  to  be  euspended 
from  behind  the  body  of  the  clit- 
oris, from  which  they  extend  be-  eitebnalokoamofoehekatioh.  i,  right 
neath  the  vestibule  downward  at  pnbU;  2,  lubertnlty  of  the  ischium;  S,  »ym- 
,,  .,  „   ^,  .  „    .,  phTBlB  of  the  pubea;  4,  leR  half  of  the  mons 

the  aides  of  the  entrance  of  the    ,^„^^,.  y  ,«„  i^bium:  «.  cHuirf.:  7,  orusor 

vagina  behind  the  nymphte.     They       Ihe  right  oavernnui  body  ;  8.  >u«penBory  llgt 

are  widest  and  are  rounded  below  ^ri^hitB™'o"IS;i^n'gr^r;^''rtght 

and   are   narrowest  at   the    upper  wmi-bullj;  13,leftnyniph&.i«rminuliig  above 

extremitv     where    thev    are    con  in  the  prepuce ;  h.  urethral  orlDoe  at  the  Uw 

extremity,    wnere    iney   are   con-  of  the  veaUbule :  is,  vagina;  is.  ri^t  lub- 

tinuous  with   a   plexus   of  veSBela'      methral  gland, 

which  join  those  of  the  glans.  The 

vesaela  and  nerves  of  the  spongy  body  likewise  correapond  with  thoae 

of  the  same  part  of  the  penia. 

Nymphec.*  These  are  a  pair  of  conspicuous  falcate  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane  within  the  fissure  of  the  vulva.  Starting  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  clitoria,  they  diverge,  extend  backward,  and  narrow 
away  at  the  aidea  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina.  Externally  they  lie 
in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  labia  and  are  continuous  with 
them ;  internally  they  are  continuous  with  the  vestibule  and  vagina. 
At  their  upper  extremity  they  fork  and  together  encircle  the  glans  to 
form  the  prepuce,' which  is  free  from  the  glana  in  front  but  joins  it 
behind.  Commonly  the  nymphae  are  concealed  within  the  vulva,  but 
sometimes  they  are  larger  than  usual  and  project  more  or  less  from  the 
Sssure.  In  such  casea  the  exposed  part  assumes  the  appearance  ot  the 
skin.  In  some  of  the  African  tribes,  as  the  Hottentots,  the  nymphfe 
are  reputed  to  be  greatly  enlarged  and  to  project  fh)m  the  vulva  to  the 
extent  of  from  three  to  six  inches.  It  is  also  atated  that  the  operation 
of  circumcision  in  the  women  of  Abyasiaia  refers  to  the  removal  of 
enlarged  nymphie. 

'  Corpuf  cavemoaum  uretne.  *  Buibi  veetibuli.  *  Pars  intermedia. 

'  Labia  minnTB;  1.  intemn.  '  Pneputium  cliloridis. 
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it  ends  near  the  base  of  tbe  voetibule  in  the  fissore  of  the  vulva,  its 
t«rmiiial  orifice '  being  usually  marked  by  a  papillary  elevation  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

The  lining  mucous  membrane  is  longitudinally  folded,  is  furnished 
with  many  mucous  glands,  and  is  provided  with  a  stratified  squamous 
^ithelium.  It  is  8iiBtain«d  by  a  fibro-connective-tisaue  layer  with 
elastic  fibres,  outside  of  which  is  a  vascular  plexus  consisting  mostly 
of  veins.  As  the  urethra  passes  through  the  triangular  ligament  be- 
tween the  layers  it  is  easheathed  by  the  urethral  compressor  muscle. 

The  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  urethra  are  derived,  from  the  same 
sources  as  those  of  the  vagina. 

THE  VAGINA. 

The  vagina  is  a  mueculo-membranous  passage  within  the  pelvis, 
communicating  fW)m  the  vulva  below  to  the  uterus  above.  It  is  di- 
rected obliquely  backward  and  upward  between  the  bladder  in  front 
and  the  rectum  behind,  and  together  with  these  is  enclosed  at  the  sides 
by  the  anal  elevator  muscles.  Slightly  curved  in  its  course,  its  axis  cor* 
responds  with  that  of  the  pelvic  cavity  and  ite  outlet.  Ordinarily  the 
cavity  of  the  vagina  does  not  exist  as  such,  and  tbe  inner  surfaces  for 
the  most  part  lie  fore  and  aft  in  contact  with  each  other.  When  ex- 
panded it  is  club-shaped,  being  narrowest  at  the  lower  end,  and  gradu- 
ally expanded  above  to  the  summit,  where  it  is  rounded  and  receives 
the  extremity  of  the  uterus.  In  the  virgin,  from  the  orifice  of  the 
hymen  it  expands  in  a  hemi-oval,  widest  fore  and  aft,  but  at  the  middle 
is  widest  transversely.  Its  upper  extremity  embraces  the  neck  of  tbe 
uterus,  with  which  it  is  continuous,  and  it  is  attached  at  a  higher  point 
behind  than  in  frnjnt.  From  the  direction  and  curve  of  the  vagina  and 
its  higher  attachment  to  the  uterus  at  the  back  part,  it  is  an  inch  or 
more  longer  behind  than  in  front.  Commonly  it  is  about  four  inches 
in  length  at  the  fore  part  and  from  five  to  five  and  a  half  inches  at 
the  back. 

The  wall  of  the  vagina  is  not  of  uniform  thickness,  and  is  thinnest 
above,  where  it  is  about  a  line,  and  is  thickest  at  the  lower  extremity 
and  especially  in  front,  where  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  encloses  the  urethra.  Behind,  it  is  loosely  attached 
by  connective  tissue  with  the  rectum,  but  for  an  inch  or  more  at  the 
upper  part  is  separated  from  tbe  latter  by  a  peritoneal  fold,  the  recto- 
vaginal pouch.' 

The  vagina  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane  continuous  below  with 
that  of  the  vulva,  and  above  with  that  of  the  uterus.  It  is  red  or  red- 
dish gray,  and  in  the  virgin  state  is  more  or  less  rugose  below,  but 
nearly  or  quite  smooth  above.  At  the  lower  extremity,  both  in  front 
and  behind,  it  presents  a  variably  prominent  median  ridge,  named  the 


I  Me«tu«  urinariiu.  '  Pouch  of  Douglu. 
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column  of  the  vagina.'  This  ia  thick  &Dd  rounded  near  the  hymen, 
or  the  remaiDs  of  it  at  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  tapera  away 
towards  the  middle  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  two  columna  the  anterior  is  usually  the  more  marked  and 
conatant.  From  both  numerous  folds'  more  or  leas  broken,  or  rows  of 
obloDg  papiihe,  proceed  transversely  and  upward  towards  the  sidee  of 
the  vagina,  gradually  diminishing  and  at  the  upper  part  completely 
subsiding.  These  folds  or  pnpillfe  possess  a  certain  amount  of  firmness 
unusual  in  similar  processes  of  the  mucous  membranes.  From  the 
distention  of  the  vagina  attending  parturition  the  folda  are  pernut- 
nently  obliterated ;  and  this  aleo  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  columns  of  the  vagina,  the  lower  thickened  ends  of  which  alone 
persist. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  has  a  stratified  squamous 
epithelium,  beneath  which  it  is  furnished  with  minute  papilln.  Ac- 
cording to  both  Henle  and  Sappey,  it  is  not  provided  with  mucous 
glands,  though  others  aaaert  the  contrary.* 

Externally  the  vagina  is  fiu^isbed  with  a  thin  but  moderately  firm 
fibrous  tunic  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  connective-tissue  bundles 
with  mingled  elastic  fibres. 

The  intermediate  tunic  of  the  vagina,  forming  two-thirds  the  thick- 
ness of  its  wall,  ia  muscular,  and  consists  of  an  outer  layer  of  longitu- 
dinal bundles  of  unstriped  fibres  and  an  inner  layer  of  circular  bundles, 
with  oblique  bundles  connectiug  the  layers.*  The  longitudinal  bundles 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  where  it 
is  connected  with  the  bladder. 

The  mucosa  of  the  mucoua  membrane  alao  contains  intermingled 
unatriped  muscular  fibres. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  vagina  ie  likewise  enclosed  by  the 
sphincter  muscle.     (See  page  678.) 

A  close  venous  plexus  occupies  the  external  fibrous  tunic  next  the 
muscular  tunic,  whence  fibrea  proceed  through  the  meshes  of  the 
plexus. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  The  vagina  is  highly  vascular,  and  its 
arteries  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  vaginal  branch  of  the  internal  iliac 
artery.  The  veins  derived  from  the  vaginal  plexus  take  a  correepondiog 
course.  The  lymphatics  likewise  join  those  accompanying  the  internal 
iliac  blood-vessels.  The  numerous  nerves  mostly  proceed  f^m  the 
hypogastric  plexus,  but  others  are  derived  fVom  the  fourth  sacral  and 
the  pudic  nerves. 


>  Columna  va^jnalii ;  c.  cftmeo-papilloM. 
*  Bugs;  columna  ruganim  ;  c.  plicarum, 
'  Quain't  Anatomy  8tet«a  that  it  h  provided  with  i 
especially  in  its  upper,  gmoother  portion  and  round  the  neck  of  the  ulenu. 
'Henle  sajs  the  two  Uyer»  hold  the  reverse  position. 
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THE  UTERUS. 
The  uterus,'  or  womb,  is  the  receptacle  in  which  the  embryo,  or 
offspring,  undergoee  development  from  the  egg.  In  its  ordinary  condi- 
tion at  maturity  it  appears  as  a  flattened  pear-shaped  body,  and  it  has 
an  interior  narrow  cleft-lilie  cavity  enclosed  by  thick,  compact  walla.  It 
is  situated  within  the  pelvis  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  and 
below  joins  the  vagina,  into  which  its  cavity  opens.  From  the  vagina, 
the  uterus  with  its  long  axis  is  directed  obliquely  forward  and  upward 
in  the  axis  of  the  inlet  of  the  pelvis,  IVom  which  it  variably  inclines 
according  as  it  may  be  affected  by  the  more  or  less  distended  condition 
of  the  bladder.    The  larger  portion,  or  body,'  of  the  uterus  is  upward 

Pio.  831. 


VlBaiNVTEHirs  AT  NATURiTV;  two-lhlrds  slie.  A,  ftntei 
tlon,  looking  at  Uie  left  ball;  C,  vertical  section  fhim  side  Ic 
oTUiebod;;  3,  ueck;  1,  cavitr  of  tbeneck:  5,  mouth  of  tb 
Up;  B,  oviduct;  9,  peritoneum;  10,  TBgitia  laid  open. 


w :  B,  fore  and  aft  median  aec- 

1,  body  of  Iheiilenis:  2,  cavity 
i£  ;  fl.  aDt«T]ar  lip;  7.  posterior 


and  projects  free  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  lying  in  contact  with  the  blad- 
der in  front,  the  rectum  behind,  and  the  small  Intestine  above ;  while 
the  narrow  portion,  or  neck,*  is  downward  and  is  embraced  by  the 
vagina,  into  which  its  end  projects.  The  uterus  is  enclosed  and  in  a 
measure  retained  in  its  median  position  by  a  broad  fold  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  extends  from  its  sides  to  those  of  the  pelvis  as  the 
broad  ligaments.  The  peritoneum  closely  and  smoothly  invests  the 
body  above,  in  front  and  behind,  and  from  its  lower  part  is  reflected 
to  the  bladder ;  but  at  the  back  part  descends  to  the  vagina  and  is 
thence  reflected  to  the  rectum. 

The  size  of  the  uterus  in  the  usual  condition  at  maturity  is  about 
three  inches  long,  two  inches  where  widest  fi-om  side  to  side,  and 


'  Matrix,  hjatars,  ir 


'  Corpus. 


'  Cervii  [  cullum. 
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nearly  &n  inch  thick  fore  and  aft.  In  the  ut«rae  which  has  been  par- 
tunent  the  body  is  larger  and  the  neck  about  a  third  of  the  length  of 
the  whole ;  in  the  virgin  the  body  is  proportionately  narrower  and  the 
neck  longer,  or  two-fiftbe  of  the  whole.  In  infancy  the  uteniB  is  leaa 
pyriform  and  more  cylindroid,  and  the  neck  ie  larger  and  longer  than 
the  body. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  sides  of  the  uterus  the  oviducts,  or  fal- 
lopian tubes,  proceed  outwardly  enclosed  within  the  upper  border  of 
the  broad  ligaments,  and  near  the  same  points  the  round  and  ovarian 
ligaments  are  attached.  The  convex  portion  of  the  body  projecting 
above  the  oviducts  is  the  fundus,'  and  from  this  the  convex  sides  grad- 
ually narrow  to  the  neck.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  body  is  slightly 
convex  and  the  posterior  is  considerably  more  so.    The  neck  is  flattened 


Uterus  vhich  has  o 
Tert[cal  tectlon  from  elde  lo  side. 
or  the  neck :  5,  moutb  ot  ihe  uu. 

cylindroid,  or  in  the  virgin  somewhat  widened  at  the  middle  so  as  to 
appear  more  oval.  The  lower  rounded  extremity  projects  into  the 
vagina,  where  it  presents  a  central  funnel-like  depression  with  a  round 
or  transverse  oval  aperture,  which  is  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.'  This 
is  endosed  by  a  thick  convex  border  forming  the  lips,  of  which  the 
anterior  descends  lower  in  the  vagina,  though  the  posterior  appears 
the  longer  from  the  higher  attachment  of  the  latter  behind.  From  tbe 
obliquity  of  the  uterus  and  the  different  depths  to  which  the  lips 
descend,  both  come  into  contact  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
and  the  moutb  is  directed  backward  and  downward.  The  mucotu 
membrane  of  the  vagina  is  smoothly  extended  over  the  hps  to  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus.  After  childbirth  the  mouth  of  tbe  uterus  is 
larger,  transversely  elliptical,  and  often  appears  roughened. 

13  tincv;  uriflcium  vaginale. 
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In  the  body  of  the  uterus  the  cavity  extends  from  side  to  sido  as  a 
broad  triangular  cleft,  and  in  a  vertical  fore  and  aft  aection  of  the 
organ  appears  as  a  linear,  nearly  straight  elit.  The  baae  of  the  trian- 
gular cavity  at  the  Aindus  and  the  sides  are  convex  inward,  while  the 
flat  surfaces  in  fVont  and  behind  come  into  contact.  The  upper  angles 
are  prolonged  into  narrow  canals  continued  into  the  oviducts,  and  the 
lower  angle  descends  into  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  the  commnnication 
being  slightly  narrowed,  and  distinguished  as  the  internal  orifice' 
of  the  uterus. 

The  cavity  of  the  neck'  in  the  virgin  utems  is  elliptical,  and 
widest  fVom  side  to  side.  Id  the  uterus  which  has  been  parturient  it 
widens  downward  to  the  transversely  elliptical  mouth. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  is  dull  reddish,  ordina- 
rily smooth  and  finely  pnnctate.  In  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  both  in 
front  and  behind,  it  presents  a  median  longitudinal  fold,  from  which 
a  number  of  oblique  folds  ascend  at  the  sides,  giving  rise  to  a  tree-like 
appearance,  named  the  arbor  vitse. 

After  death  the  uterus  commonly  appears  more  or  less  hard  and 
rigid,  which  does  not  accord  with  its  condition  in  life,  when  it  is  softer 
and  flexible,  and  the  body  readily  bends  backward  or  forward  on  the 

Structure.  The  walla  of  the  uterus  consist  of  an  outer  thin  serous 
layer  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  an  inner  lining  mucous  membrane, 
and  an  intermediate  muscular  layer,  which  forme  four-fifths  or  more  of 
their  thickness.  The  three  layers  are  closely  united,  and  are  not  readily 
separated. 

The  muscular  layer  is  composed  of  bundles  of  nnstriped  fibres,  the 
course  of  which  differs  in  different  parts,  and  is  obscurely  defined. 
According  to  Henle,  it  consists  of  three  strata.  On  the  body  a  thin 
superficial  stratum  consists  chiefly  of  longitudinal  fibres,  in  the  deeper 
part  mingled  with  oblique  fibres.  The  succeeding  strata  are  thick,  and 
mainly  consist  of  circular  bundles  of  fibres  with  numerous  small  longi- 
tudinal and  oblique  bundles.  TTaually  the  deeper  strata  on  the  body 
consist  of  circular  bundles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oviducts  and  thence 
approach  fh>m  opposite  sides  to  the  middle  of  the  uterus.  In  the 
neck  the  three  strata  consist  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  longitudinal  and 
an  intermediate  circular  stratum.  All  the  strata  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated through  an  intertexture  of  bundles  of  fibres.  From  the  outer 
stratum  bundles  pass  into  the  contiguous  parts,  the  oviducts,  the  round 
ligaments,  and  the  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  furnished  with  an  epithelium  consisting  of  a 
single  layer  of  ciliated  columnar  cells.  In  the  vaginal  extremity  of 
the  neck  extending  to  the  middle  it  has  the  same  kind  of  epithelium  as 
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that  of  the  vagiaa.  The  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  numer- 
ous glande,  the  uterine  glands.  These  are  simple  cylindrical  tubes, 
which  descend  in  the  thickness  of  the  membrane  in  a  somewhat  tort- 
uous or  convoluted  course  and  terminate  in  a  single  or  forked  ciecal 
dilatation.  They  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  epithelium  like  that  of  the 
uterine  cavity.  The  glands  are  embedded  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  mucosa,  which  also  serves  as  a  matrix  for  the  blood-vessels.  During 
menstruation  and  pregnancy  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  becomes 
much  thickened,  and  the  glands  much  elongated  and  enlarged.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  neck  is  likewise  provided  with  tubular  glands 
which  accord  in  structure  with  those  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Not 
unfVequently  in  the  aged  some  of  these  glands  are  observed  to  be 
transformed  into  little  cysts,  which  are  of  no  interest  other  than  that 
they  formerly  were  regarded  as  eggs*  which  had  dropped  &om  the 
body  of  the  uterus. 

During  pregnancy  the  glands  of  the  neck  secrete  a  tenacious  yellow 
mucus,  which  serves  to  plug  up  the  mouth  of  the  uterus. 

The  broad  ligaments.'  These  extend  {rom  the  sides  of  the  uterus 
la  a  double  layer  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  dividing 
the  cavity  of  the  latter  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  anterior  con- 
tains the  bladder  and  the  posterior  the  rectum.  Approaching  the  botr 
torn  of  the  pelvis,  they  are  continued  into  the  veei co-uterine  and  recto- 
uterine folds.  The  two  peritoneal  layers  of  the  broad  ligaments  are 
united  by  connective  tissue  containing  unstriped  muscular  fibres  pro- 
longed fixim  the  walls  of  the  uterus  and  mostly  pursuing  a  transverse 
direction.  This  intermediate  stratum  is  pervaded  by  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  ovaries. 

Along  the  upper  folded  border  of  the  broad  ligament  runs  the  ovi- 
duct, and  near  it,  starting  from  the  uterus  a  little  lower  in  front,  is  the 
round  ligament.  Projecting  from  it  behind  is  the  ovary,  which  is 
further  connected  with  the  uterus  by  the  ovarian  ligament  immediately 
behind  and  below  the  connection  of  the  oviduct. 

The  round  ligaments'  are  flat,  flbro-muscular  cords,  which  trav- 
erse  the  broad  ligaments,  occupying  a  slight  superficial  fold  in  the  an- 
terior layer.  Each  starts  from  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  in  front  of 
the  oviduct  and  proceeds  outward  and  forward  to  the  inguinal  canal, 
through  which  it  continues  of  diminished  size  to  finally  end  in  the  , 
tissues  of  the  mons  veneris.  They  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  are 
composed  of  connective  with  elastic  tissue,  and  unstriped  muscular 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  wall  of  the  uterus  and  joined  in  their  course 
by  some  striped  fibres. 

Vessels  and  nerves.  The  uterus  is  supplied  by  the  ovarian  and 
uterine  arteries,  which  reach  the  organ  through  the  broad  ligaments 

■  OvuU  Nabotbi ;  glandtilte  Nabothi. 

■  Ligaments  lata )  alte  vespertilbnU.  ■  Ligamenta  rotunda. 
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and  enter  its  sides  in  numerous  branches.  Pursuing  a  remarkably  tort- 
uous course  and  IVequently  anastomosing,  tbey  are  distributed  through- 
out the  thick  muscular  layer  and  the  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the 
latter  termioate  in  a  superficial  net-work  of  large  capillaries.  The 
veins  correspond  with  the  arteries,  but  are  much  larger.  As  tbey 
emerge  from  the  muscular  wall  they  form  an  intricate  superficial  plexus, 
from  which  the  chief  veins  pursue  the  course  of  the  principal  arteries. 
The  lymphatics  commence  as  clefts  and  vessels  in  both  the  mucous 
membrane  and  muscular  layer,  and  communicate  with  a  superficial 
plexus  trom  which  the  chief  vessels  accompany  the  corresponding 
blood-vessels.  The  nerves  are  derived  &om  the  hypogastric  and 
ovarian  plexuses,  and  consist  of  both  medullated  and  nou-medullated 
fibres. 

Periodic  changes  in  the  uterus.  The  function  of  menstruation 
is  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  uterus.  From  tur- 
gescence  of  the  vessels  the  organ 

becomes  somewhat  enlai^ed.    At  ^'o-  83S. 

the  same  time  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cavity  of  the  body  is 
thickened,  softens,  undergoes  dis- 
integration, and  is  shed ;  its  prod- 
ucts, together  with  blood  from  the 
ruptured  capillaries,  forming  the 
menstrual  discharge.  The  process 
commences  at  the  inner  orifice  of 
the  uterus  and  thence  proceeds  to 
the  Aindus,  and  in  the  subsequent 
repair  the  same  course  is  pursued. 
The  destruction  of  the  mucous 
membrane  extends  deeply,  and  its 
reproduction  takes  place  from  the 
deeper  epithelial  cell-elements. 

In  pregnancy  still  more  re- 
markable changes  occur  in  the 
uterus.  Gradually  enlarging,  it 
becomes  egg-shaped,  and  finally 
over  a  foot  in  length,  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  breadth,  and  fVom  one 
and  a  half  to  two  or  three  pounds 
in  weight.  Rising  from  the  pelvis 
into  the  abdomen,  the  small  intes- 
tine is  displaced  backward  and  the 

abdominal  parietes  are  greatly  distended.  The  wall  of  the  uterus  loses 
its  compact  texture  and  becomes  loose,  spongy,  more  extensible,  and 
darker.  The  blood-vessels  greatly  increase  in  size,  especially  the  veins, 
and  the  arteries  are  exceedingly  tortuous.     The  lymphatics  and  nerves 


MCSCLE-TIBBB  CELUI  OF 

flfth  moDth  of  pregnancy,  a,  prefbrmMive 
muacLe-cellfi;  b,  yonog  muscle- flbree ;  c,  more 
developed  muscle-fibres.    HagnlQed  3^0  dbun- 
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gth,  and  ore  abont  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick  at  their  commence- 
from  which  they  gradually  increase  to  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch 
re,  when  they  become  again  slightly  narrowed,  and  then  abruptly 
d  in  the  pavilion.  Their  capacity  is  variable,  and  uaually  at  the 
encement'  in  the  uterua  they  barely  admit  an  ordinary  bristle; 
-adually  enlarge  to  the  pavilion,  whore  they  contract  to  a  round 
ire,  from  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  communicating  with  the 
linal  cavity,  and  hence  named  the  abdominal  orifice.'  The 
m  bangs  movably  free  from  the  broad  ligament,  directed  down- 
and  backward,  with  its  mouth  inward  towards  the  ovary.  It« 
ih  is  very  variable,  but  commonly  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
re,  and  by  a  narrow  prolongation  ie  extended  and  connected  with 
iter  extremity  of  the  ovary. 

le  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  oviducts  is  finely  folded,  and 
o  snch  a  degree  that  the  folds  fill  up  their  cavity.  From  the 
itnal  orifice  the  folds  multiply,  enlarge,  and  radiate  within  the 
on,  whence  they  are  extended  in  numerous  irregular  laminar 
jaes'  of  different  lengths  to  form  the  fimbriated  border.  The 
la  membrane  is  rose-colored,  Is  provided  with  a  ciliated  columnar 
ilium  like  that  of  the  uterus,  but  contains  no  glands, 
le  exterior  of  the  pavilion  with  its  fimbriated  border  is  invested 
the  peritoneal  extension  of  the  broad  ligament,  is  white,  and  is 
ihed  with  the  usual  pavement  endothelium  of  serous  membranes, 
le  oviducts  are  provided  with  a  muscular  coat,  to  which  the  lining 
us  membrane  is  closely  adherent.  The  muscular  coat,  of  unstriped 
,  is  composed  of  an  outer  longitudinal  layer  extending  from  that 
)  wall  of  the  uterus  and  an  inner  layer  of  circular  bundles, 
le  ovarian  artery  in  its  course  along  the  oviduct  supplies  it  with 
rous  branches.  The  emerging  venous  branches  join  the  ovarian 
The  lymphatics  join  those  of  the  uterus  and  ovary.  The  nu- 
18  nerves  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic  plexus  accompanying 
rarian  blood-vessels. 

THE  OVARIEa. 
le  ovaries*  are  the  organs  from  which  the  ova,  or  eggs,  are  de- 
and  are  two  flattened  oval  bodies  suspended  one  on  each  side 
behind  the  broad  ligaments.  They  are  placed  behind  and  below 
nducts  next  to  the  rectum,  and  have  their  long  diameter  directed 
lely  between  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  and  the  pavilion  of  the 
ct.  They  are  attached  to  the  broad  ligament  along  their  anterior 
r,  which  is  narrow  and  nearly  straight,  and  forms  their  hilus, 
sition  along  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  enter  the  organ.  Else- 
i  they  are  free,  and  their  posterior  border,  which  is  thick  and  con- 

*  O.  abdominale. 

*  Slag.,  ovarium  ;  pi.,  ovaris ;  testes  muliebtM. 
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vex,  ia  directed  upward.  Of  the  broad  convex  surfaces,  one  is  directed 
upward  and  forward  and  the  other  downward  and  backward.  The 
inner,  narrower  extremity  is  connected  with  the  uterus  by  the  ovarian 
ligament,  and  its  outer,  more  rounded  extremity  is  connected  with  a 
prolongation  of  the  pavilion  of  the  oviduct. 

The  ovaries  are  variable  in  sise  in  different  individuals.  Commonly 
they  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  borders,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  The  weight 
is  proportioned  to  the  size,  and  ordinarily  each  ovary  ranges  from  sixty 
grains  to  twice  that  much. 

The  ovaries,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  menstruation,  are  even, 
white,  and  ehining.  Afler  puberty,  from  the  periodic  escape  of  ova 
and  the  subsequent  reparation  and  formation  of  cicatrices,  they  grad- 
ually become  more  or  less  uneven.  After  middle  age  they  often  appear 
irregularly  ftirrowed  and  tuberculate,  and  yellowish  or  brownish  in 
color. 

The  ovarian  ligament  is  a  cord  which  attaches  the  inner,  narrower 
end  of  the  ovary  with  the  flindus  of  the  uterus  immediately  below  and 
behind  the  oviduct.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  often  more  or 
less,  is  composed  of  bundles  of  connective  tissue  and  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  superficial  fold  of  the  posterior  layer 
of  the  broad  ligament. 

Structure.    The  ovary  is  composed  of  an  interior  reddish  spongy 
stroma  with  an  outer  more  compact,  paler  layer,  in  which  the  ovisacs 
containing  the  ova   are   embedded,  whence 
Flo.  836.  ij  ig  named  the  ovigenous   layer.      It  is 

defined  by  a  thin,  dense,  white,  connective- 
tissue  layer,  the  albugioea,*  invested  ex- 
ternally with  a  simple  columnar  epithelium, 
which  at  the  hilus  is  continuous  with  the 
pavement  epithelium  of  the  broad  ligament. 
The  interior  stroma  extends  IVom  the  hilus, 
where  it  transmits  the  vessels  and  nerves  of 
the  ovary.  It  is  composed  of  an  intertexture 
transj kuse  section  or  an  j.  cQnm,[.|jvg_(iHgye  bundles  with  blood-vea- 
ovART.  In  the  nnh  montb  or 

pregnane^,  a.  b. oiisbcs :  t. ovh-  scIh,  which  in  general  have  a  radial  disposi- 
rtan  ligament;  t.  airama.  n.  ^j  ^^j  outwardly  become  associaied  with 
(be  Intcrtor.  two  old   c^orpon  -' 

iutea«re  visible.  bundles   of   spindle-shaped,   nucleated   cells. 

The  numerous  vessels  are  accompanied  by 
considerable  bundles  of  unstriped  muscle-fibres  continuous  with  those 
of  the  ovarian  and  broad  ligaments.  The  arteries  are  remarkable  for 
their  serpentine  and  often  spiral  coui-se.  The  ovigenous  layer,  though 
not  distinct  from  the  interior  stroma,  appears  more  or  less  defined, 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  the  spindle-shaped  cells 


'  Tunioa  albugiiiua.     Siippcy  denies  its  eiistence  altogether, 
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enrrounding  the  ovisacs.  The  albuginea,  continuoua  with  the  former, 
is  mainly  composed  of  fibro-connective  tissue  in  several  strata,  and 
contains  no  ovisacs. 

In  the  infant  at  birth  the  ovigenous  layer  is  densely  crowded  with 
ovisacs  of  uniform  size  and  estimated  at  many  thousands ;  but  subse- 
quently they  become  more  diffused,  through  the  greater  development 
of  the  stroma.  At  puberty  the  ovisacs,  for  the  most  part,  retain  their 
original  condition,  spherical  shape,  and  uniform  size,  from  0.03  to  0.04 
millimetre  in  diameter,  and  they  form  an  almost  continuous  layer  be- 
neath the  albuginea  ft-om  one  to  three  deep.  Id  the  ovary  of  a  maiden 
of  eighteen  years,  Henle  estimated  there  were  about  thirty-six  thou- 


SlonoNor  AitoTi^y  oPTBSKiBBlt.  OiColumoar  eplthellamar the  tree  surlkceibiexlentfJ 
llbnnul>yer:c,  ^oung  orlaca  embedded  In  ihe  lUoiDa.  uid  ewb  ooutatnlng  an  ovum  eoveloped 
Id  ■  lajer  or  epitbellel  celli:  d.  a  men  idranced  ovImc,  HnedwlUi  an  epithelial  lajeraitd  con< 
talnlng  an  ovum  tnveMed  witb  another  laret.  the  space  belweeD  filled  with  liquid. 

sand  of  them.  Embedded  more  deeply  in  the  ovary  are  less  numerous 
ovisacs,  which  present  every  gradation  of  size  from  the  former  to  that 
of  a  large  pea.  The  largest  ovisacs,  always  few,  are  commonly  deepest, 
although  one  or  more  may  extend  through  the  ovigenous  layer  from  the 
surface  of  the  ovary  into  the  stroma  beneath  in  a  degree  proportioned 
to  its  size,  which  in  the  ripe  condition  may  bo  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
diameter. 

The  larger  ovisacs  possess  a  more  distinct  and  vascular  envelope,' 
separable  into  two  layers,'  which  are  composed  of  the  elements  of  the 
stroma  concentrically  arranged. 

After  puberty,  among  the  multitude  of  ovisacs,  some  of  them  period- 

'  Tbeca  folliculi.  '  Tunica  propria  and  fibrosa  of  Henle. 
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icatly  undergo  more  rapid  development  with  increase  of  size,  and  every 
month  one,  or  rarely  several,  at  the  surface  of  the  ovary  burets  and  dis- 
charges its  contents  from  the  organ,  the  procosB  being  accompanied 
by  the  usual  phenomena  of  menstruation. 

The  facta  observed  in  the  condition  of  the  ovary  appear  to  demon- 
strate that  as  the  ovisacs  grow  they  retire  from  the  more  crowded 
portion  of  the  ovigenous  layer  to  the  deeper  portion  of  the  stroma, 
where  they  secure  more  room  and  nutriment  for  development.  Prom 
time  to  time  the  most  advanced  ovisac  reverses  it«  course  to  the  surface 
of  the  ovary,  where  it  becomes  prominent,  and  finally  burets  and  dis- 
charges its  contents,  including  the  ovum,  which  is  received  by  the 
pavilion  of  the  oviduct.  Previous  to  the  bursting  of  the  ovisac  its 
capsule  exhibits  the  highest  degree  of  vascularity,  and  the  vessels 
converge  to  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  ovisac,  which  is  named 
the  sterna,  the  point  at  which  the  ovisac  finally  bursts. 

Remains  of  ovisacs  in  various  stages  of  atrophy  in  the  deeper  part 
of  tt(e  ovarian  stroma  indicate  that  many,  after  development  to  soDie 
ext«nt,  undergo  a  retrograde  course  and  disappear. 

The  ovisacs '  are  generally  spherical,  though  some  of  the  larger 
ones  may  be  oblong,  or  the  largest  even  irregular  in  shape.  .They  are 
provided  with  a  transparent  homogeneous  membrane,*  which  is  thickest 
in  the  larger  ones,  and  here  and  there  presents  a  nucleus.  The  smallrat 
ovisacs  are  lined  with  an  epithelial  layer'  of  flat,  nucleated  cells,  which 
closely  envelop  an  ovum.  With  the  growth  of  the  ovisac  the  cells 
become  polyhedral  and  then  columnar.  With  a  Airther  growth  the 
ccH-layers  multiply  to  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  the  cells  of  the  outer 
layer  maintaining  the  columnar  form,  while  the  others  are  polyhedral. 
In  the  largest  ovisacs  the  ovum  is  embedded  in  an  accumulation  of 
cells  which  projects  from  one  side  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ovisac 
into  a  central  cavity  filled  with  serous  liquid.  The  accumulation  is 
named  the  proligerous  disk,'  and  itfl  cells, 
FiQ.  837.  liijg  t[,g  rest,  consist  of  a  columnar  layer  next 

the  ovum  with  succeeding  polyhedral  cells. 
All  trannitional  stages  are  to  be  observed  be- 
tween the  primitive  ovisacs  and  the  ripe  ones 
as  described. 

The  ovum,  or  egg,*  is  essentially  a  nucle- 
ated cell,  of  ^lobular  shape,  and  var\'in£r  in  siee 

HciiAK  OVCK,  highly  magnl-  .  ,       ,            J?  ,                           u-    i_                ■        ■         i 

fled,  a, r[tol11ne membrane: ft,  With  that  of  the  ovisac  which  Contains  it.     In 

yelk;  e.  germinal  ve»icle  con-  the  smallest  Ovisacs  it  is  in  immediate  contact 

"^    ^  with  the  flat  epithelial  cells,  but  in  the  next 

stage,  when  the  latter  are  polyhedral,  it  becomes  defined  by  a  clear 

'  Veeiculs  GraaQana ;  Qra&fian  follicles.  *  MembnuiB  propria. 

■  Stratum  gronulosum  or  proligerum  ;  membrana  granuliMS  or  cumuli ;  epen- 
dyma  folliculi ;  couche  celluleuse. 

'  Disciu  proligerut ;  cumulus  proligerue  ;  zonn  granulosa,  '  Ovulum. 
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membrane,  which  increases  in  thickness  with  the  subsequent  growth 
of  the  ovum.  The  ripe  ovum,  ready  to  be  discharged  fVom  the  ovisac, 
is  a  minute  spherical  body,  about  the  yfj  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
exemplifies  a  complete  cell.  It  has  a  thick,  transparent  envelope,  named 
the  chorion,'  which  under  high  magnifying  power  exhibits  passing 
through  its  thickness  fine  strise,  regarded  as  pores,  as  is  more  evidently 
the  case  in  the  eggs  of  fishes  and  some  other  animals.  The  contents 
of  the  ovum,  called  the  yelk,  or  vitellus,  is  a  transparent  viscid  pro- 
toplasm with  diffused  oil-like  granules  of  various  sizes,  named  the  vitel- 
line corpuscles.  To  one  side  the  yelk  contains  a  clear  spherical 
nucleus,  the  germinal  vesicle,'  which  consists  of  a  reticular  mass  of 
nucleoplasm  with  a  delicate,  vesicular,  investing  membrane.  Within 
the  vesicle  there  is  commonly  a  highly-refractive  nucleolus,  the  ger- 
minal spot,*  and  sometimes  several  are  present. 

After  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  ovisac  its  cavity  is  filled 
with  a  blood-clot.    The  wall  subsequently  becomes  thickened,  folded, 
and  contracted  on  the  clot,  which  finally 
in  great   measure   loses  its  color,  and  the  ^"'  ^^^■ 

two  together  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
corrugated,  yellow  mass,  called  the  corpus 
luteum.  This  subsequently  atrophies,  and 
is  resolved  into  the  tissue  of  the  ovarian 
stroma.  The  corpus  luteum  of  preg-  <= 
nancy*  undergoes  a  greater  degree  of 
hypertrophy  up  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
term,  after  which  it  begins  to  diminish,  but 
does  not  disappear  until  near  the  end  of  ^ 

pregnancy. 

The  ovaries  are  supplied  by  the  ovarian 
artery,  which  runs  through  the  broad  liga- 
ment, below  the  attachment  of  the  ovary,       Two  cobfoiia  lutii;  in  wo- 
towards  the    uterus,  where  it  anastomoses     "'"''  "■t"™'  "'»e-   •■  eisi"  ^J"' 
■,1.  .,.       .     ■  .  «  u  L  »"«'  contepUon;  2,  M  the  flfth 

With  the  uterine  artery.  Numerous  branches  monih  or  preenuicy.  a.  flbroiu 
enter  the  hilus  and  are  thence  distributed  """'"^  "'  "ib  ovafy:  t.  BtromB;  e. 
through  the  organ.  The  veins  are  also  nu-  „,  a,^  ^^^ .  ^  tiood-ciot ;  r,  tbe 
merous   and    large,   and   form   a  terminal    ««me,  later,  wimnutiw  red  color; 

I  A_  L  ■    L   ..1-         1-  -    f.        ■  /.flbronastromiiboandlnir  thecor- 

plexUS,  from  which  the  chief  veins  accom-  luteum 

pany  the  ovarian  artery.    The  lymphatics, 

likewise  numerous  and  large,  emerging  from  the  hilus,  proceed  to  the 

lumbar  glands.    The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  ovarian  plexus  of  the 

sympathetic  accompanying  the  ovarian  veBsels. 


'  HembnmB  vitellinB  ;  oolemma  pellucidum ;    zona  pellucida,  a  common  and 
macb  mUlesding  name,  applying  odI;  to  an  optical  eection  of  the  membrane, 

*  Veaicula  germinaliva  orprolifem;  Purkinjean  Tpgicle. 

*  Macula  gertninativa.  '  True  corpus  luteum- 
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The  parovarium.'  This  is  a  rudimentary  orgar 
he  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  in  the  interval  ou 
ho  ovary  and  oviduct.  It  appears  as  a  series  of 
ubes,  somewhat  divergent  frota  the  position  of  the 
ube  lying  near  to  and  parallel  with  the  oviduct.  It 
ho  primordial  kidney  or  wolffian  body  of  the  embryo 
ube  sometimes  appears  as  a  little  cyst  suspended  \ 
Vom  the  broad  ligament.  A  similar  cyst,  not  unlVeq 
Vom  the  pavilion  of  the  oviduct,  is  the  remains  of  the 
another  or^n  of  embryonic  life. 

THE  HAHH^. 

The  mammee,  or  mammary  glands,*  are  the  mill 
>f  the  female,  and  exist  only  in  a  rudimentary  condii 
Fheir  presence  is  characteristic  of  the  highest  class  of 
;he8e  aro  named  mammals,*  in  most  of  which  they  ar 
tbdomen ;  but  in  man  and  his  order,  the  primates,  the} 
>f  the  chest. 

In  the  human  female,  when  ftiUy  produced,  the  i 
X)gother  with  the  enveloping  skin  and  the  fkscia  assc 
)r  less  fat,  form  a  pair  of  hemispherical  prominent 
mrmounted  by  a  conical  eminence,  the  nipple,  or  tet 

The  breasts  extend  from  the  third  to  the  seventh 
tide  of  the  sternum  to  the  axilla,  and  are  variably  pro 
^0  the  condition  of  the  mammary  gland  and  the  genei 
}f  the  individual. 

The  nipple  is  sitnat«d  on  a  line  with  the  fourth  ri 
forward  and  somewhat  outward  and  upward.  It  i 
reddish-brown  color  and  is  surrounded  at  it«  base  bj 
}f  the  skin  of  the  same  color.  Both  enlarge  and  I 
pregnancy,  and  the  change  to  some  extent  is  perms 
□creases  with  the  advance  of  the  pregnant  conditii 
!)ut  again  diminishes  after  the  mammaiy  gland  cei 
[hnction.  Th«  skin  of  the  nipple  is  wrinkled  and  f\in 
tive  papillic.  It  is  highly  vascular  and  contains  mud 
lienco  under  excitement  it  becomes  larger  and  moi 
rounded  summit  are  the  mouths  of  the  milk-ducts,  o 
Prom  fifteen  to  twenty,  each  opening  into  a  little  pit. 

The  skin  of  the  areola  is  thin  and  exhibits  a  nun 
whitish,  pimple-like  eminences,*  which  are  due  to  gn 
glands,  which  open  by  three  or  four  duct«  on  the  eurl 

'  Psroarium ;  parodphoron ;  oorpui  p«ni|dDif<:>nne  or  conici 
mailer. 

'  Ma«tlio» ;  iDMtUB ;  rumft ;  uber.  '  Han 

'Mamniillfij  papilla;  mutui;  uber.  'Tub 
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enlarge  during  suckling,  and  they  eecrute  an  0U7  matter,  which  appears 
to  protect  the  part  from  excoriation. 

The  mammary  gland '  is  a  segment  of  a  sphere,  and  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, with  its  front  surface  convex  and  prolonged  at  the  nipple,  and 
its  poeterior  surface  nearly  flat  or  slightly  concave,  and  attached  by 
connective  tissue  to  the  deep  fiiscia  investing  the  greater  pectoral 
muscle.  From  the  weight  of  the  breasts  during  the  full  development 
of  the  mammee,  when  unsupported,  the  connective  tissue  of  attachment 
becomes  elongated  and  the  breasts  proportionately  pendent. 

The  mammary  gland  is  of  firm  oonsiatence  and  of  a  pinkish-white 
color.     It  is  a  racemose 

gland,  and  is  oompoaod  ^"'-  *^- 

of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
lobes,  which  are  closely 

conjoined   by  fibro-con-  2 

nective  tissue  which  also 
invests  the  gland  and  is 
continuous  with  the  su- 
perficial fascia  of  the 
chest.  The  lobes,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  so 
many  separate  glands, 
are  pyramidal,  with  the 
bases  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  mamma  and         MiLB'iivctiMtiL08tii.norTBiMAiuiABTouini,ealai8ed. 

the  .pice. cony.rgeiit  to    1  "»*' .'..^"^'llSi^^^S'ii, '■  '"""^ 

'  °  duct  riom  A  lobe ;  5,  IdduIm  composed  of  aWeolL 

the  nipple.    From  each 

lobe  proceeds  a  lactiferous  or  milk  duct,*  which  expands  at  the 
areola,  and  during  lactation  becomes  enlarged  into  a  fusiform  recepta- 
cle, the  lactiferous  ampulla,*  from  a  sixth  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
wide.  From  the  ampullie,  which  serve  as  little  temporary  reservoirs 
of  milk,  the  milk-ducts,  again  reduced  in  size,  aecend  in  a  group  through 
the  nipple  to  its  summit,  where  they  terminate  in  contracted  and  sep- 
arate orifices.  Besides  the  milk-ducts,  of  which  the  central  ones  of 
the  group  are  larger,  the  nipple  contains  numerous  blood-vessels,  with 
bundles  of  unstriped  muscle-fibres  and  areolar  tissue  &ee  (ram  fat. 
The  muscle-fibres  form  concentric  circles  at  the  base  of  the  nipple, 
whence  others  radiate  to  its  summit. 

In  the  usual  healthf\il  condition  between  the  mammary  gland  and 
the  skin,  the  investing  areolar  tissue  of  the  former  is  occupied  by  a 
variable  accumulation  of  fat,  often  in  considerable  quantity  and  pro- 
portionately contributing  to  the  prominence  of  the  breasts.  The  fat  is 
intersected  by  irregular  partitions  of  fibro-connective  tissue  and  par- 

>  GlanduU  lactifera.  '  Oalactophorout  duct. 

*  UalKClophorotu  kmpullii  or  ainu»;  sinua  lactei. 
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tially  extends  among  the  lobee  of  the  mammary  gland.  In  thin  per- 
sons the  fat  IB  ID  great  raeaaure  absent  and  it«  place  ia  occupied  by 
an  abundant  layer  of  areolar  tiseue.  , 

The  lobes  of  the  mammary  gland  have  the  usual  construction  of 
racemose  glands,  and  are  composed  of  polyhedral  lobules  subdivided 
into  smaller  ones,  ail  united  by  branching  ducts  with  blood-vessels 
and  conjoined  by  fibro-connective  tissue.  The  smallest  lobulea  consist 
of  clusters  of  rounded  polyhedral  follicles  or  alveoli,  which  commmii- 
cat«  with  the  smallest  milk-ducts. 

The  alveoli  of  the  mammary  gland  during  the  resting  condition  are 
filled  with  polyhedral  cells.     Dur- 
Fio.  MO.  jng  pregnancy   the  cells  rapidly 

multiply  and  the  alveoli  become 
enlarged.  At  the  commencement 
of  lactation,  or  the  production  of 
milk,  the  central  cells  of  the  alve- 
oli are  resolved  into  masses  of  oil- 
globules,  which  are  discharged  in 
the  first  milk  and  are  known  as 
the  colostrum-corpuscles.  The 
E  »i«Mimr  ai.u(D,  during    peripheral  cells  of  the  alveoli  dis- 


Uct-aon  llnedwl.hrf...rt™iamn«po1yhedml      ^^^^  ^  j^   .    contents  appear 
cells,  coDUtnlng  gruiular  protoplum,  «  do-  >  r 

clew,  *Dd  miik-ftiobuiei.  H<«hir  nmsniflid.  as  a  simple  epithelium  of  flattened 
cells,  but  in  the  active  secretion 
of  milk  these  assume  a  short  columnar  polyhedral  form.  They  con- 
tain a  granular  protoplasm  with  a  large  round  nucleus  and  oil-globules, 
which  are  discharged  as  milk-globules.  The  alveoli  are  defined  by  a 
membrana  propria  supported  by  fibro-connective  tissue,  with  close  nets 
of  capillary  blood-vessels. 

The  walls  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  are  composed  of  fibro-connective 
tissue  with  longitudinal  and  circular  elastic  fibres,  and  are  lined  by  a 
columnar  epithelium,  which  near  their  termination  merges  into  strati- 
fied epithelium,  continuous  at  the  mouths  of  the  ducts  with  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  skin  of  the  nipple. 

The  mammary  gland  makes  its  appearance  in  the  fourth  month  of 
embryonic  life,  but  its  later  growth  is  slow.  There  is  no  difference  in 
the  organ  in  the  male  and  female  infant  for  some  years.  The  flirther 
development  of  the  gland  lakes  place  in  the  female  at  puberty,  but  it  is 
not  until  pregnancy  that  it  proceeds  to  completion.  Even  in  the  male. 
at  puberty,  the  gland  undergoes  some  development,  but  this  soon  ceases 
and  it  becomes  completely  atrophied.  Cases  are  reported  in  which  it 
has  so  far  advanced  in  its  development  in  the  male  as  to  secrete  milk. 

With  the  decline  of  reproductive  power  in  the  female  the  mammary 
gland  gradually  atrophies,  the  alveoli  with  their  epithelium  and  the 
smaller  ducts  disappear,  and  finally  nothing  remains  but  the  larger 
ducts  with  areolar  tissue  and  fat. 
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The  arteries  which  supply  the  mammaiy  gland  are  derived  [torn  the 
thoracic  branches  of  the  axillaiy,  the  intercoBtals,  and  the  mammaiy. 
Those  which  directly  go  to  the  gland  become  considerably  enlarged 
daring  lactation.  The  veina  correspond  with  the  arteries.  Around 
the  base  of  the  nipple  they  form  an  anastomotic  circle.  The  lymphatics 
commence  in  the  fibro-connective  tissue  surrounding  the  alveoli,  and 
the  larger  vessels  pursue  the  general  course  of  the  ducts  and  blood- 
vessels. The  chief  lymphatics,  for  the  most  part,  run  along  the  out«r 
border  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle  to  tbe  axillary  glands ;  others  pass 
through  the  fore  part  of  the  intercostal  spaces  and  enter  the  anterior 
mediastinal  glands.  The  nerves  are  supplied  fWim  the  anterior  and 
lateral  cutaneous  branches  of  the  intercostals. 


Milk*  is  an  emulsion  consisting  of  a  clear  liquid  in  which  innumer- 
able  minute  &t-globulcs  are  sus- 
pended.    The  latter  are  called  the  Fio.  341. 
milk-globules,  and  measure  f^m  . .'' 
the  TT^^  t«  the  ^^  of  an  inch.              ^  „  .    Qq    m^  ^^ 
They  seem  to  be  coated  with  an              ,  ®  "."'Vi     ^^^  ^^ 
albuminous  substance,  which  pre-               '"'^•x'  9°     l^ft 
vents  them  from  running  together                   W"  °  '      ^^^ 
into   larger    drops.      Chemically,       co="^»  obbeeved  is  mui.    a.  mJik- 
,                                                    globules ;  b, «,  (f,  colostrum-corpusclea  in  vuioua 
human  milk,  according  to  Simon,     guges.  Highly  nutgniaed. 
has  the  following  composition : 

Water,  880.6 ;  casein,  37 ;  milk-sugar,  45.4 ;  fatty  matters,  34 ;  ex- 
tractives and  salts,  3:  =  1000.  Among  the  salts  phosphatic  earths 
predominate.  . 

THE  PERINEUM. 

The  perineum  is  that  portion  of  tbe  body  which  is  included  by  the 
outlet  of  the  pelvis;  bounded  in  front  by  the  pubic  arch,  behind  by  the 
coccyx  and  great  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  at  the  sides  by  the  ischial 
tuberosities.  The  space  within  this  boundary  is  separated  from  the 
pelvic  cavity  by  the  anal  elevator  muscles  and  recto-vesical  fascia  de- 
scending from  the  sides  of  the  cavity  to  the  bladder  and  anus.  It  is 
Occupied  by  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  the  urethra,  and  the  root 
of  the  penis,  together  with  their  muscles,  fascite,  vessels,  and  nerves. 
In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  name  of  perineum'  is  applied  to  the 
space  in  advance  of  the  anus ;  in  the  female  occupied  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  vagina,  the  vulva,  and  the  clitoris. 

The  skin  of  the  perineal  region  is  comparatively  thin  and  dark- 
colored,  especially  approaching  the  anus,  where  it  is  corrugated  and 
continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum.  Its  fore  part  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  and  in  the  median  line 

>  Iac.  *  True  perineum. 
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preseDtfl  a  alight  ridge,  the  raphe,  which  ei 
the  prepuce.  In  the  female  its  fore  part  is  coi 
labia  and  mucoue  membrane  of  the  vulva,  anc 
the  anus  to  the  poBterior  commiesur«  of  the  Is 

MUSCLES  AND  FASCIA  OP  TBE 
The  superficial  fascia'  of  the  perineum, 


View  ortUE  rKniNEUH:  the  nipeTflcl&l  Ikwla  remoTad 
rrom  thi  left  dde  of  the  flgure.  a.  tmuvsne  perineal 
miucle  prDOBedlng  from  the  tuberoaltr  or  the  iichliun  to 
the  peHoskl  centre:  b,  ftreiter  ncro-KlBlIc  lIsimeDl:  e, 
uiaJ  iphlncter:  d,  i,otl  elevator:  t,  iKhliMiareniotu  miu- 
cle:  /,  balbo-urethnd  miucle  enclodnt  the  bulb  ot  (be 
■PongT  bodr,  1,  2,  padic  Ulerj :  S.  Infbrlor  hemorrholdil 
■rterx;  4.  &,  ■.  1,  lupetllcikl  perine*)  bnnehs.  8.  bulbo- 
urethral artery  :>,  caTemana  artery;  10,  doiaal  aTterr  of  the 

of  the  penia  with  ite  mueclea.  It  ie  tightly 
the  pubic  arch  beneath  the  crura  of  the  penis, 
neal  faacia  behind  the  tranaTerae  perineal  mue 
tinuous  with  the  investing  fascia  of  the  pei 
membrane  of  the  scrotum.  Behind  the  trsi 
it  is  continuous  with  the  fasciae  lining  the  isch 
The  deep  perineal  fascia*  is  a  strong  mei 
across  the  pubic  arch  behind  the  root  of  the  ] 
the  pubic  symphysis,  continuous  with  the  sub 
nected  below  with  the  obturator  fascia  behin 

■  FH«cia  of  Collea. 

*  Anterior  or  inferior  layer  of  the  deep  pi 
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of  the  superficial  fascia  in  fVont.  In  contact  with  it  in  front  are  the 
crura  of  the  eavemoua  body  and  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body.  With 
the  eorreeponding  layer'  within  of  the  obturator  fascia,  the  deep  peri- 
neal  fascia  forms  the  triangular  ligament  of  the  urethra,*  which 
give«  passage  to  the  isthmus  of  the  urethra  in  the  median  line,  about 
an  inch  below  the  pubic  symphysis.  At  the  latt«r  the  ligament  is 
strengthened  by  a  tranaveree  fibrous  band,*  beneath  which  it  is  per- 
forated for  the  passage  of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  pente.  Between 
the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  are  the  urethral  com- 
pressor muscles  closely  connected  with  it,  s  venous  plexus,  the  pudic 
vessels  and  nerve  on  each  side,  and  the  suburethral  glands.  In  the 
female  the  triangular  ligament  is  partially  divided  to  accommodate 
the  vagina. 

The  anal  sphincter'  is  a  subcutaneous,  elliptical  muscle  surround- 
ing the  anus,  and  consists  of  a  fieshy  layer  on  each  side  of  the  aperture, 
convergent  and  united  with  its  fellow  behind,  and  attached  tendinously 
to  the  end  of  the  coccyx,  and  in  the  same  manner  convergent  in  front 
to  the  perineal  centre,  where  it  terminates  by  joining  the  urethro-bulbar 
muscle  and  the  adjacent  skin.  Internally  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
internal  sphincter  and  is  separated  from  the  anal  elevator  by  loose 
connective  tissue. 

The  anal  elevator*  is  a  broad,  thin  muscle,  which  descends  fVoro 
the  side  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  curving  inward  to  the  middle  of  the 
perineum.  It  arises  in  front  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  body 
and  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis,  behind  from  the  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  between  these  two  points  from  the  curved  line  of  divis- 
ion of  the-  pelvic  fascia  into  the  obturator  and  recto-vesical  fhscite. 
The  anterior,  longer  tkscicles  descend  to  the  side  of  the  prostate  and 
unite  beneath  it  with  those  of  the  opposite  muscle,  blending  with  the 
anal  sphincter  at  the  perineal  centre.  The  middle  fascicles,  forming 
the  thicker  portion  of  the  muscle,  descend  to  the  side  of  the  rectum 
between  the  sphincter  and  internal  sphincter  and  become  more  or  less 
blended  with  them.  The  post«rior  Ihscicles  descend  to  be  inserted 
into  the  end  of  the  coccyx  and  into  a  median  fibrous  raph^  extend- 
ing fr«m  it  to  the  anus.  In  the  female  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
muscle  descends  to  the  side  of  tbe  vagina.  Sometimes  this  portion  is 
separated  from  the  rest  and  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  muscle.* 

The  inner  surface  of  the  anal  elevator  is  invested  by  the  recto- 
vesical fascia,  which  separates  it  from  the  perit^tneum.  Its  outer  sur- 
fece  forms  the  inner  boundary  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  and  is  invested 
by  the  thin  anal  fascia  continuous  at  the  origin  of  tbe  muscle  with 

'  Posterior  or  superior  layer  of  tlie  deep  perineal  fWU. 

*  T.  1.  of  tbe  pubU  ;  rubpubii^  ffuirin ;  deep  perineal  fascia. 

*  Treniverse  lignment  of  the  pelvis. 

*  M.  ipbineter  ani ;  m.  9.  a.  extemus.  "  H.  levator  ani. 

*  H.  levator  proetaliej  m.  adductor  or  compressor  proetats. 
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the  obturator  fascia.  Its  posterior  border  is  coDtiauous  with  the 
coccygeuB  muscle,  aod  its  anterior  border  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
opposite  muscle  by  a  triangular  space  traversed  by  the  urethra,  in  the 
female  giving  passage  to  the  vagina. 

The  coccygeal  muscle '  is  situated  behind,  in  the  same  plane  as 
the  ppocediog.  It  ia  a  triangular  layer,  partly  fleshy  and  t«ndinoua, 
which  arises  by  its  apex  from  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  passes  back- 
ward  and  inward  to  be  inserted  into  the  aide  of  the  coccyx  and  last 
segment  of  the  sacrum.  The  rectum  rests  against  its  inner  surface,  and 
.  its  outer  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  small  saero^ciatic  ligament. 

The  ischio- cavernous  muscle*  is  a  fleshy  band  embracing  the 
unattached  portion  of  the  cms  of  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis.  It 
arises  tendinous  and  partially  fleshy  from  the  inner  part  of  the  tuber- 
osity and  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  proceeds  forward  to  terminate  in 
an  aponeurosis  which  is  inserted  into  the  under  surface  and  sides  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  cms  of  the  penis. 

The  urethro-bulbar  muscle,'  together  with  its  fellow,  forms  a 
fleshy  layer  embracing  the  bulb  of  the  spongy  body  of  the  penis.  It 
arises  from  the  perineal  centre,  connected  with  the  anal  sphincter  and 
transverse  perineal  muscles,  and  from  a  narrow,  median  fibrous  raphe 
which  unites  it  with  its  fellow  and  extends  forward  beneath  the  urethral 
bulb.  From  this  origin  the  fleshy  fibres  proceed  outward  and  forward 
around  the  bulb  and  terminate  in  an  aponeurosis,  partly  united  with 
that  of  the  opposite  side  above  the  bulb,  partly  inserted  in  advance  into 
the  outer  side  of  the  cavernous  body,  and  partly  united  with  its  fellow 
in  a  slip  which  passes  over  the  latter  and  includes  the  dorsal  vessels 
of  the  penis. 

In  the  female  the  ischio-cavernous  muscle*  holds  the  same  relation 
to  the  clitoris  that  it  does  to  the  penis  in  the  male,  the  size  being  in 
accordance  and  the  attachments  the  same.  The  urethro-bulbar  muscles 
become  the  vaginal  sphincter,  the  two  sides  of  which  correspond  with 
the  two  muscles  in  the  male. 

The  vaginal  sphincter'  appears  as  an  elliptical  muscle,  which 
embraces  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  and  the  vestibule  and  includes  the 
semi-bulbs  of  the  spongy  body.  It  converges  behind  to  the  perineal 
centre,  where  it  unites  with  the  anal  sphincter  and  transverse  perineal 
muscles.  It  also  converges  in  front  and  is  inserted  into  the  cavernous 
body  of  the  clitoris,  around  which  it  gives  a  loop  enclosing  the  dorsal 
vessels,  as  in  the  corresponding  muscles  of  the  male. 

The  transverse  perineal  muscle,*  a  narrow  fleshy  slip,  arises 
tendinous  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ischial  tuberosity  and  proceeds 

'  M.  ooccvRBu*.  •  U.  ischi(>-cavemosuB ;  m.  erector  peai*. 

*  H.  bulbo-cavernOBui ;  m.  flcrelenttnr  or  ejaculator  urinn  or  eeminia. 

*  H.  erector  cliloridis.  '  M.  sphincter  or  conetrictor  vigiiue. 

*  M.  transvetsui  perinei. 
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obliquely  inward  and  forward  to  terminate  in  the  perineal  centre, 
where  it  is  united  with  its  feUow  and  other  contiguous  muscles.  It 
is  variable,  and  is  sometimes  very  small,  or  may  be  absent.  It  is  not 
unfVequently  accompanied  by  a  smaller  slip'  in  front  or  behind.  It 
may  be  inserted  partially  or  wholly  into  the  urethro-bulhar  or  the  anal 
sphincter  muscle. 

The  urethral  compressor*  is  a  thia  muscle  situated  between  the 
layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  embracing  the  isthmus  of  the 
urethra.  Composed  of  variable  faeoicles,  mostly  transverse,  it  arises 
by  an  aponeurosis  from  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  pro- 
ceeds inwardly  to  join  its  fellow  in  the  median  line  above  and  below 
the  urethra,  partially  by  an  interchange  of  fibres  and  partially  by  a 
fibrous  raphe.  Included  by  the  compressors,  the  urethral  isthmus  is 
surrounded  with  circular  muscular  fibres  which  are  continuous  with 
the  former. 

The  anal  sphincter  is  supplied  by  branches  from  the  fourth  sacral 
and  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve.  The  anal 
elevator  is  supplied  by  the  fourth  sacral  and  the  perineal  branch  of  the 
pudic  nerve,  and  the  coccygeus  muscle  by  the  former.  The  ischio- 
cavernous, urethro-bulbar,  and  transverse  perineal  muscles  are  sup- 
plied by  the  perineal  nerve,  and  the  urethral  compressor  by  the  dorsal 
nerve  of  the  penis. 

The  action  of  the  anal  sphincter  and  anal  elevator  is  indicated  by 
the  names.  The  ischio-cavemons  muscle,  by  compression  of  the  organ, 
may  aid  in  maintaining  the  erection  of  the  penis,  but  ordinarily  would 
appear  rather  to  draw  it  downwtml.  The  urethro-bulbar  muscle,  by 
compressing  the  bulb,  vrill  forcibly  eject  liquids  from  the  urethra. 

'  H.  tramvenus  perinei  biter. 

*  H.  compiesMir  or  constrictor  urethne;  m.  constrictor  urethne  membnoacea ; 
ra.  constrictor  iithmi  urethro. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

aLAND-UKE   ORaANS  WH08B   FUHOTION  IS  OBSCUBB 
OB  UNKNOWN. 

Certain  orgaas  having  the  general  appearance  of  glands,  and  dis- 
tinguished as  ductless  gUnds,  the  functions  of  which  are  obscure  or 
unknown,  are  the  spleen,  the  thymuii,  the  thyroid  body,  the  suprarenal 
body,  and  the  carotid  and  coccygeal  glands. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen'  is  a  massive  organ  of  a  dark-porple  color,  situated 
within  the  abdomen,  in  the  back  part  of  the  left  hypochondrinm,  Ijnng 
against  the  flindus  of  the  stomach  to  the  right,  and  in  contact  behind 
with  the  diaphragm,  opposite  the  three  or  four  lower  ribs.  It  is  vari- 
able in  shape,  and  commonly  is  demi-ovoid  with  the  broader  extremity 
upward,  the  long  diameter  directed  obliquely  downward  and  outward. 
The  external  surface  is  convex,  conforms  closely  to  the  diaphragm,  and 
is  directed  to  the  left,  backward  and  upward.  The  internal  surface 
is  divided  longitudinally  near  the  niiddle  by  a  ridge  usually  impressed 
by  a  shallow  hirrow,  the  hilus,*  along  which  the  vessels  pass  in  and 
out  of  the  spleen.  The  narrower  back  part  of  the  surface  hes  against 
the  outer  border  of  the  left  kidney,  and  the  more  concave  anterior  part 
is  applied  to  the  fandue  of  the  stomach.  The  borders  of  the  spleen 
are  for  the  most  pert  obtuse,  and  the  anterior  narrower  border,  usually 
below,  presents  one  or  more  shallow  notches  or  clefts.  The  lower 
narrow  end  of  the  spleen  rests  on  the  costo-colic  ligament,'  a  fold 
of  peritoneum  attaching  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  to  the  dia- 
phragm. Sometimes  the  spleen  presents  no  ridge  on  its  inner  surface, 
and  occasionally  the  furrow-like  hilus  is  absent. 

Besides  through  its  vessels,  the  spleen  is  especially  sustained  in 
position  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  Of  these,  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment* extends  fWim  the  upper  part  of  the  hilus  to  the  contiguous 
diaphragm  and  the  gastro- splenic  omentum  extends  from  the  sides 
of  the  hilus  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

The  spleen  is  very  variable  in  size,  but  ordinarily  is  about  Ave 
inches  long,  an  inch  or  two  less  in  width,  and  iVom  an  inch  to  an  inch 

'  Lien  ;  splen  ;  hepar  sinistrum.  •  Porta  lienis. 

'  Phrenico-colic  ligameot.  *  Phrenico-aplenic  Ii$:ament. 
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ftnd  a  half  in  thickness,  and  woigbs  six  or  seven  ounces.  In  advanced 
age  it  is  considerably  diminished ;  in  some  fevers,  like  intermittent,  it 
becomes  very  much  enlarged,  even  to  several  pounds. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  small  accessory  spleen '  and  sometimes 
several  together,  attached  to  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  near  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  spleen.  It  is  commonly  spheroidal,  and  ranges  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut. 

Structure  of  the  spleen.  The  spleen  is  a  highly  vascular  organ, 
proportioned  to  its  sise  more  bo  than  any  other  organ  of  the  body.  It 
is  comparatively  soft,  and  is  easily  broken,  and  the  ruptured  surface 
presents  a  pulpy  black  or  dark  brownish-red  appearance,  resembling 
coagulated  blood.  It  consists  of  an  elastic,  sponge-like  matrix  of  fibro- 
conneotive  and  elastic  tissue,  which  sheathes  and  supports  the  blood- 
vessels and  encloses  in  its  areolae  a  son,  substance,  the  splenic  pulp,  the 
whole  enveloped  in  a  membranous  capsule. 


mpportlng  celli  of  the  palp:  8,  lrmph.corpiucles.    Highly  magnllled. 

The  capsule  of  the  spleen  is  whitish,  smooth,  shining,  and  elastic, 
and  is  composed  of  a  proper  tunic  invested  by  a  serous  layer  derived 
ftom  tbe  peritoneum. 

The  external  serous  layer  is  thin  and  transparent,  intimately 
connected  with  tbe  subjacent  tunic,  and  invests  the  spleen  throughout 
except  at  the  hilns. 

The  proper  tunic*  is  much  thicker  and  stronger  than  the  former, 
and  is  composed  of  a  dense  intertexture  of  fibro-connocttve  and  elastic 
tissue.  At  the  hilus,  extensions  of  the  tunic,  tVom  their  supporting 
character  distinguished  as  trabeculse,*  accompany  and  sheathe  the 
blood-vessels  in  their  distribution  through  the  structure  of  the  spleen. 

■  Splenculut;  lienculue.  *  Tuoica  propria. 

'  From  tbe  Latin  trabt,  a  bean. 
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NumerouB  other  trabecules  proceed  tVom  the  intdrior  of  the  tunic  and 
from  the  blood-veasela  to  ooDtribute  to  form  the  eustaining  matrix  of 
the  spleen. 

The  areolea  of  the  splenic  matrix  are  occupied  by  a  delicate  inter- 
lacemeDt  of  etellate  conoective-tissue  corpuscles,  distioguiehed  as  the 
supporting  cells '  of  the  splenic  pulp.  These  cells  conjoin  through 
their  radial  fibres,  and  their  interstices  communicate  with  the  splenic 
capillaries  and  are  filled  with  blood. 

The  blood  of  the  splenic  pulp  difiers  from  the  blood  generally  in 
containing  a  greater  proportion  of  white  corpuscles.    Among  the  con- 
stituents of  the  pulp  are  other  cor- 
Pio.  844.  puselos  resembling  the  latter,  but 

larger.  These  exhibit  am(eboid 
movement  and  often  contain  some 
red  blood-corpuscles,  together  with 
yellowish  pigmentgi-anuleH.  The 
supporting  cells  of  the  pulp  are 
also  stated  to  exhibit  amoeboid 
movement  and  often  also  to  con- 
tain yellow  pigment-granules,  con- 
sidered to  be  derived  by  decom- 
position fh)m  red  blood -corpuscles. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  spleen 
are  remarkably  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  organ.  The 
splenic  artery,  after  a  tortuous 
course  and  giving  branches  t«  the 
pancreas  and  stomach,  divides  into 

from  four  to  six  branches,  which 

Shall  BRiNCH  of  the  btlibic  abtbbt.  with  .  ,  .u     i  .|  j  j- 

lympboirt  uoduie..    From  ihe  dog :  nugnified    enter  along  the  hilus  and  are  dis- 

10  diemetara.  tributed  through  the  structure  of 

the  spleen  supported  by  it«  tra- 
beculee.  The  main  branches  run  outwardly  and  supply  corresponding 
regions  of  the  spleen  without  anastomosing  with  those  of  contiguooa 
regions.  The  arteries  after  extensive  ramification,  sheathed  by  the 
trabeculie,  leave  these  and  break  up  into  little  tufts  of  fine,  straight 
arterioles,  the  external  coat  of  which,  from  its  ordinary  composition 
of  connective  tissue,  gradually  assumes  the  condition  of  adenoid  or 
lymphoid  tissue.  The  arterioles,  supported  by  email  trabeculte,  ter- 
minate in  capillaries,  which  traverse  the  splenic  pulp  and  finally  mei^ 
and  end  in  the  interstices  of  itu  supporting  cells. 

The  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  splenic  arterioles  resembles  that  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  consists  of  delicate  interlacing  fibrils  enclosing  in 
their  meshes  lymphoid  corpuscles  and  supplied  by  small  branches  from 

'  SuiMntecular  cells. 
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the  arterioleB  ending  in  capillary  plexuses.  In  many  positions  the  in- 
vesting lymphoid  tissue  of  the  arterioles  forms  nodules'  surrounding 
the  vessel  or  placed  on  one  side  of  it  and  supplied  by  branches  from 
the  latter  as  elsewhere  in  the  tiKBue.  The  lymphoid  nodules  resemble 
the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestine  and  appear  as  whitish  dots  in  the 
dark  pulp  of  the  f^esh  spleen,  measuring  a  millimetre  or  less. 

The  veins  of  the  spleen  commence  in  the  splenic  pulp  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  arteries  terminate.  Pursuing  a  different  course  from 
the  latter,  they  also  sooner  pass  to  the  trabeculte,  on  and  within  which, 
unlike  the  arteries,  they  frequently  anastomose.  Emerging  fVom  the 
hilus  of  the  spleen  in  from  four  to  six  branches,  they  unite  in  the 
splenic  vein,  the  laigest  tributary  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  consist  of  two  sets.  Of  these  the 
perivascular  lymphatics  commence  in  the  lymphoid  sheath  of  the 
splenic  arterioles,  whence  the  vessels  pursue  the  course  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  from  the  spleen.  The  trabecular  lymphatics  commence 
in  the  splenic  trabeculte,  where  they  communicate  with  the  former, 
and  they  join  a  superficial  plexus  of  the  splenic  capsule,  whence  vessels 
converge  to  the  hilua  to  join  the  deep  lymphatics,  which  then  enter  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  The  nerves  of  the 
spleen  are  derived  from  the  splenic  plexus  of  the  solar  plexus,  accom- 
panying the  splenic  artery  and  its  branches. 

THE  THYROID  BODY. 

The  thyroid  body,  or  gland,'  is  a  brownish-red  organ  of  unknown 
function  situated  in  the  neck,  embracing  the  tVont  and  sides  of  the 
commencement  of  the  trachea,  extending  on  the  sides  of  the  larynx. 
It  consists  of  two  lateral  lobes,  united  near  their  lower  ends  by  a 
transverse  portion  or  isthmus.  In  its  position  it  produces  a  rounded 
prominence,  is  covered  by  the  infra-hyoid  muscles,  and  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  sheath  of  the  principal  blood-vessels  of  the  neck.  Each 
lobe  is  ovoid  with  the  narrower  end  upward  and  extends  from  the  fifth 
or  sixth  ring  of  the  trachea  to  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
external  surtace  is  convex  ;  the  internal  surface  is  concave  and  closely 
adheres  to  the  trachea  and  larynx.  The  isthmus,  variable  in  size, 
shape,  and  position,  usually  crosses  the  third  and  fourth  rings  of  the 
trachea. 

Not  unfrequently  a  pyramidal  process'  of  variable  length  ex- 
tends upward  from  the  thyroid  isthmus  or  from  the  adjacent  part  of 
either  lobe,  more  commonly  the  left  one,  and  is  attached  by  a  band  of 
loose  connective  tissue  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Occasionally  a 
muscular  slip*  is   substituted   for  the  latter  band,  or  independently 

■  H&lpighian  corpuecki ;  splenic  corpuscles. 
>  Corpua  tbyreoideum ;  gland  u  la  thvreoidea. 

imidalis.  *  Levator  glandul*  thyreuidefB. 
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extends  in  the  same  manner  from  the  thyroid  isthmus  to  the  hjoid 
bone. 

The  thyroid  body  is  solid  and  moderately  firm,  and  is  provided  with 

a  thin  connective-tissue  capsule,  from  which  processes  extend  into  the 

substance  of  the  body  and  divide 

''"*■  "^'  it  incompletely  into  small,  irreg. 

ular  portions  or  lobules. 

The  organ  is  highly  vascular, 
and,  besides  its  numerous  ves- 
sels, consists  of  rounded  poly- 
hedral, closed  vesicles'  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  embedded  in  a 
connective-tissue  matrix  and 
collected  into  irregular  groups 
or  lobules.  The  vesicles  range 
from  about  ^  to  a  millimetre; 
are  defined  by  a  basement  mem- 
brane *  of  flat  endothelial  cells 
lined  by  an  epithelial  layer  of 
PoBno(ior™«THviMimBODYi[<8rcn<M..highir  short  columnar  polyhedral  cells, 
theuum  M,d  colloid  coDient^  »na    contain   a   yellow  gUiry 

liquid  or  colloid  substance. 
The  arteries  of  the  thyroid  body  are  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  large  relative  size  and  tre- 
quent  anastomoses,  and  they  end  in  capillar}'  nets  around  the  thyroid 
vesicles.  The  veins  are  numerous  and  large  and  form  a  superficial 
plexus,  from  which  proceed  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid 
veins. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  thyroid  are  also  numerous  and  large.  They 
originate  in  the  connective-tissue  matrix  of  the  thyroid  vesicles  and 
form  large  anastomosing  trunks  following  the  course  of  the  blood- 
vessels, joined  by  others  from  a  superficial  plexus. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  and  accompany  the  blood- vcwels. 

The  thyroid  body  ordinarily  weighs  from  one  to  two  ounces,  and  ■ 
is  larger  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  In  the  former  frequently  it 
exhibits  a  periodical  increase  about  the  time  of  menstruation.  It  is 
proportionately  larger  at  birth,  and  often  in  the  advance  of  age  its 
vesicles  become  enlarged  by  an  accumulation  of  the  colloid  substance, 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  the  connective- tissue  matrix.  It  ie  also 
liable  to  hypertrophy,  constituting  the  affection  known  as  goitre,  in 
which  there  is  an  excessive  accumulation  of  colloid  substance  in  the 
vesicles. 


*  Membnna  propria. 
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THE  THYMUS. 
The  thymus,  or  thymus  gland,'  is  a  temporary  organ  of  un- 
known function,  situated  in  the  superior  mediastinum,  extending  into 
the  neck.  It  lies  immediately  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum, 
in  front  of  the  pericardium,  between  the  pleune,  reaching  down  as  far 
as  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  and  extending  upward  in  front  of  the 
great  blood-vesaele  of  the  heart  and  the  trachea  to  the  thyroid  gland. 
It  is  a  soft,  pinkish-gray,  lobulated  body,  resembling  in  appearance  a 
racemose  gland,  and  is  very  variable  in  shape  and  size.  At  birth  it  is 
ordinarily  about  two  inches  long,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter 


magnlBsd.  a.SbiouainitttineiilDrUielobule: 
b.  aclal  penetnled  by  b1ood-T»Mil>:  e,  deft 
reaaltlng  from  Cba  lucnllon  of  the  medulla. 

wide  below,  three  or  four  lines  thick,  and  ranges  in  weight  from  one  to 
two  drachms  or  more.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  lateral  lobes,  mostly 
of  unequal  size  and  usually  of  elongated,  pyramidal  shape,  with  the 
broader  part  downward,  and  lying  in  contact  with  each  other  in  the 
median  line.    Sometimes  the  two  lobes  are  f^ised  together. 

From  birth  the  thymus  continues  to  grow  for  a  couple  of  years, 
after  which  it  gradually  atrophies  and  commonly  is  much  reduced  at 
puberty,  though  sometimes  it  remains,  partially  diminished,  to  ma- 
turity, and  commonly  traces  can  be  detected  much  later,  even  to  old 
age. 

Each  lobe  of  the  thymus  consists  of  numerous  polyhedral  lobules 

!.  incomprebeiuibile ;  «weetbread  of 
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united  by  delicate  conDective  tissue,  which  also  forms  a  thin  capsule  to 
the  orgau.  The  lobules  when  unruTclled  by  dissection  are  found  to  be 
joined  by  an  axial  cord,  which  has  commonly  t>een  regarded  as  tubular,' 
but  appears  to  be  solid  and  composed  of  connective  tissue.  The  lobulee 
are  aggregations  of  acini,'  from  one-half  to  two  millimetres  in  diameter, 
and  while  they  are  distinct  at  the  periphery  of  the  lobule  they  are  con- 
fluent towards  the  centre,  as  represented  in  the  figure  on  the  preceding 
page.  The  acini  aod  lobules  have  been  described  as  having  an  interior 
cavity  ft^ely  communicating  and  filled  with  liquid,*  but  from  recent 
researches  they  would  appear  to  be  solid  and  to  consist  of  a  thick 
peripheral  cortex  with  an  interior  softer  medulla.  The  cortex  resem- 
bles adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue,  and  like  it  consists  of  a  delicate  fVame- 
work  of  branching  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  with  the  interspaces 
filled  with  lymphoid  corpuscles.  The  medulla  consists  of  a  similar  but 
coarser  framework  with  fewer  lymphoid  corpuscles  associated  with 
others,  distinguished  by  their  striated  appearance  as  the  concentric 
corpuscles.  These  range  from  the  size  of  a  colorless  blood-corpuscle 
to  two  or  three  times  the  size,  and  consist  of  an  envelope  of  cpitheUoid 
cells  enclosing  one  or  several  granular  cells. 

In  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  the  thymus,  the  follicles  with 
their  lymphoid  contents  atrophy  and  the  interstitial  connective  tissue 
increases.  Flasma-cella  in  the  latter  are  transformed  into  fot-cells,  and 
the  remains  of  the  thymus  appear  composed  of  areolar  connective  with 
adipose  tissue. 

The  arteries  of  the  thymus  are  derived  fh>m  the  mammary,  the  in- 
ferior and  superior  thyroid,  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries.  The 
branches  reaching  the  lobules  form  capillar)-  plexuses  around  the  cor- 
tex of  the  follicles,  whence  others  penetrate  to  the  cortex.  The  veins 
tenninate  in  the  left  innominate  vein.  The  Ijimphatica  arise  around 
the  follicles  and  form  interlobular  plexuses,  whence  the  trunks  follow 
the  course  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  nerves  are  small  and  chiefly 
derived  from  the  sympathetic. 

THE  SUPRARENAL  BODIES. 
The  suprarenal  body*  is  a  flat,  triangular,  brownish-yellow  organ 
placed  on  the  upper  extremity  of  the  kidney  in  each  side  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  upper  thinnest  part  has  a  transversely  convex  border  vari- 
ably elevated  towards  the  middle  and  directed  upward  and  inward. 
The  lower  thickest  part  is  transversely  concave,  commonly  deeply 
grooved,  and  is  applied  to  the  inner  fore  part  of  the  top  of  the  kidney, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  loose  connective  tissue.    The  posterior  snr- 

'  Oentml  cansl  j  reservoir  of  the  thymus. 

•Follicles;  granules;  nodules.  'Thymic  juice;  succua  thy  micas. 

*  Suprarenal  capsule  or  gland ;  glnndula  or  capsula  guprnreuale ;  cBp«uls  Htra- 
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face  rests  against  the  diaphragm,  and  the  anterior  surface  presents  a 
transverse  fUrrow,  the  htlus.  The  right  suprarenal  body  in  fh>Dt  is  in 
contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  the  left  one  with  the 
spleen  and  pancreas.  The  right  body  is  usually  smaller  und  more  tri- 
angular than  the  left,  which  is  more  crescentic.  Each  weighs  about 
two  drachms,  and  they  commonly  measure  about  two  inches  high  and 
nearly  the  same  width,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  or  less  thick. 

The  suprarenal  body  is  invested  with  loose  areolar  tissue,  by  which 
it  adheres  to  the  contiguous  parts,  and  often  contains  more  or  less  fat. 
It  is  provided  with  a  tbin  fibro-connective-tissue  capsule,  which  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  matrix  or  stroma  of  the  organ  and  consists  of  two 
portions  distinguished  as  cortical  and  medullary. 


BiCTtOM    OF   THI    COBTBX   OF  1    BlJI-B*»«WiL  c^LLS   FBOH  THK  SUPBiHBMAL  BODY,   highly 

■DDY,  highly  mtgnlSed.  o,  rtPoroofflbrtHjcm-     nuignifled.  a.  nuclewedcell.  from  Ihecortei; 
seeUTaUanie:  b.  colamnugroapior  oslli.  b.  e,  tt.  colli  from  the  wum  conUinlng  ^i  * 

cell!  ftom  the  medullL 

The  cortical  portion  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
body,  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  of  firm  consistence,  and  has  a  distinctly 
striated  appearance  directed  through  the  thickness.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  columnar  groups  of  polyhedral  cells  with  granular  contents,  often 
mingled  with  yellow  oil-globules,  and  with  a  clear,  spherical  nucleus. 
At  the  outer  boundary  of  the  cortex  is  a  zone'  of  small  groups  of  cells, 
and  at  the  inner  boundary  another  zone'  of  still  smaller  groups,  but 
these  do  not  appear  to  be  different  in  character  fW)m  the  intermediate 
thicker  zone*  of  columnar  groups.  The  cell-groups  occupy  correspond- 
ing areolffi  of  the  connective-tissue  matrix,  but  intercommunicate  with 
one  another. 

The  medullary  portion  is  dark  chocolate-brown  and  soft,  so  as  to 
be  readily  torn,  fVom  which  accident  the  suprarenal  bodies  have  often 
been  described  as  having  a  central  cavity.  It  is  composed  of  a  more 
difi^ised  intertexture  of  connective  tissue,  with  the  areolEC  occupied 
by  groups  of  cells  of  irregular  shape,  clearer  than  those  of  the  cortex, 
free  from  yellow  oil,  and  having  a  different  chemical  reaction. 

'  Zona  reticulaiil.  '  Z.  glomerulosa.  *  Z.  (keciculata. 

DiqteMwGoOl^lC 


688       qulsd-uke  obgans  whobe  puNcnoN  is  obscure. 

The  euprareDaj  bodies  are  eapplied  by  arteries  directly  tVom  the 
aorta  and  from  the  phreate  and  renal  arteries.  These  end  in  large 
venous  capillaries  of  the  coFt«x,  extending  thence  into  the  medulla. 
The  capillaries  traverse  the  fibrous  matrix  and  are  associated  with 
anstriped  muscle-fibres  arranged  parallel  with  the  vessels.  The  veine 
convei^  trom  the  centre  of  the  body  and  emerge  at  the  hilus,  usually 
uniting  in  a  single  trunk,  which  joina  the  inferior  cava  on  the  right  and 
the  GorrespondiDg  renal  vein  oa  the  left. 

Lymphatics  commence  in  clefts  of  the  connective- tissue  matrix  of 
the  suprarenal  body,  and  also,  according  to  Klein,  among  the  cells  of 
the  cell-groups.  The  vessels  pursue  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels  from 
the  organs  and  are  joined  by  others  from  a  superficial  plexua. 

The  nerves  are  remarkably  numerous,  and  are  derived  partly  firoin 
the  solar  plexus  and  partly  from  the  renal  plexus  of  the  sympathetic. 
The  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  pass  through  the  matrix  of  the  cortical 
substance  and  form  an  interlacement  in  the  medulla.  Some  authori- 
ties regard  the  cells  of  the  medulla  as  nerve-cells. 

THB  CAROTID  GLAND. 

At  the  bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  is  a  minute  body 
having  a  glandular  appearance  and  hence  called  the  carotid  gland.' 
It  is  composed  mainly  of  a  plexus  of  minute  arteries  invested  by  one  or 
more  layers  of  polyhedral  cells  enveloped  in  connective  tissue.  It  is 
probably  the  remains  of  some  part  of  the  branchial  vascular  apparatiu 
of  the  embryo. 

THB  COCCTOBAL  GLAND. 

The  coccygeal  gland'  is  a  body  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
situated  near  the  end  of  the  coccyx,  at  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the 
anal  elevator  muscles.  It  is  composed  of  a  tuft  of  small  vessels  derived 
ft^>m  the  middle  sacral  artery,  freely  anastomosing  and  invested  with 
polyhedral  cells  and  embedded  in  a  matrix  of  fibro-connective  tissue, 
which  also  forms  a  capsule  for  it.  It  is  Atmished  with  nerves  from  the 
sympathetic  system. 

'  OI»adul»  carotica ;  ganglion  inleroaroticum.  *  Gland  of  Lutchkk. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

THE   NBRTOnS   SYSTBM. 

B  nervous  system  coDsiats  of  the  brain  sod  epinal  cord  witl 
erves  and  ganglia,  and  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  likewise  witl 
erves  and  ganglia. 

)  brain  is  the  remarkably  large  mass  of  nervous  substance  whicl: 
er  with  its  enveloping  membranes,  tills  the  cavity  of  the  craniun" 
e  spinal  cord  is  a  prolongation  of  that  mass  enclosed  in  a  sheatl 
same  membranes  within  the  spinal  canal.  The  two  together  coe 
the  cerebro- spinal  axis,  the  great  centre  of  the  nervous  syet^n: 
yarded  as  consisting  of  numerous  physiological  centres,  whicl 
<re  or  less  fbsed  with  one  another  and  therefore  not  anatomicall; 
t.  They  are  bilaterally  symmetrical,  or  consist  of  similar  halve 
in  the  median  line. 

i  sympathetic  nerves  consist  of  two  systems  or  sets,  one  on  eacl 
'  the  body  and  communicating  with  the  nerves  of  the  eerebrc 
system. 

B  ganglia  in  the  more  restricted  meaning  are  email  nodula 
or  nerve-centres,  situated  in  various  positions  in  the  course  ol 
irves.  In  a  general  sense  the  name  of  ganglion  is  synonymou 
t  nerve^;entre,  and  this  is  regarded  to  be  the  point  or  focus  b 
impressions  are  communicated  and  fVom  which  impulses  ar 
d. 

s  nerves  in  general  are  cords  distnbuted  throughout  the  bodj 
nnecting  the  nerve-centres  with  all  other  organs,  which  in  thei 
e  position  to  these  centres  are  distinguished  as  peripheral  organf 
also  often  connect  the  nerve-centres  with  one  another,  whei 
re  distinguished  as  commissures.  They  are  the  avenues  througl 
impressions  and  impulses  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  nerve 

e  nervous  system  is  comparable  to  a  telegraphic  system ;  th' 
i>-spinal  axis  accords  with  the  chief  station,  the  nerves  accon 
be  wires,  and  the  ganglia  with  lesser  stations. 
B  larger  and  more  conspicuous  nerves  are  those  which  proceei 
he  cerebro-spinal  axis,  thence  called  the  cerebro -spinal  nerves 
are  generally  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  in  contrast  wit) 
nding  structures  by  their  whiter  color.  They  usually  run  in  thi 
iirect  manner  for  variably  long  and  often  the  longest  distances 
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and  are  with  few  exceptions  distributed  to  tb 
organa,  aod  all  the  more  distinct  muscles, 
may  or  do  act  iDtentionally.  One  pair  only 
distributed  to  tbe  internal  viacera. 

Each  lateral  set  or  system  of  tbe  oerebroe 
bution  is  confined  to  tbe  corresponding  aide  ol 
tbe  exception  of  tbe  vagus  nerve,  tbougb  in  n 
fibres  forming  the  nervea  in  part  are  derived  f 
centres  in  wbicb  they  originate. 

The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  Bystem  ar 
amaller  than  thoae  of  the  cerebro-apinal  syster 
mostly  of  a  gray  uolor,  and  not  so  readily  disti 
rounding  structures.  They  are  provided  witl 
distributed  to  the  internal  viacera  and  especial 
The  two  sympathetic  nerves  fVeely  communii 
each  also  freely  communicatee  with  the  corref 
spinal  syetem.  Where  the  aympatbetic  nervee 
of  tbe  cerebro-spinal  system  there  is  a  mutual 
the  former  usually  exhibit  variable  proportic 
systems  mingled. 

Tbe  material  of  the  nervous  system,  commoi 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  distinct  anatomici 
nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres  are  the  special  or 
the  othera  consist  of  the  connecting  or  sup}: 
nutrient  vessels. 

In  tbe  cerebrospinal  axis  the  mass  of  nerv 
distinguished  by  their  color  as  the  white  and  i 

The  white  matter,'  milk-white  and  of  ac 
composed  of  nerve-fibres  supported  in  a  soft  n 
the  fresh  state  it  appears  pulpy  and  homogec 
in  alcohol  or  by  other  means  it  readily  tears  i 

Tbe  gray  matter*  ia  mostly  pale  reddi 
lighter  in  aome  poeitions,  and  is  alao  of  aoft 
fresh.  It  consists  of  an  abundant  matrix  i 
fibres  and  embedded  nerve-cells.  When  hard 
up  into  granular  matter. 

The  nerves  in  general  are  composed  of 
enveloped  in  sheaths  of  fibro-conneetive  tissuf 
spinal  system  are  opaque  white  or  pinkish  whi 
those  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  usually  ( 

The  ganglia  are  composed  of  a  matrix  i 
with  embedded  groups  of  nerve-cells  and  i 
nerve-fibrcR. 

■  Hedullsry  nintter;  flbroo*  substance. 
'  Cioeritious  substuice ;  vesicuUr  substance 
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THB  NEBVE-FIBRBS. 

The  nerve-fibres,'  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  structure  of  the 
□errous  Bystem,  are  distinguiBhed  as  of  two  kinds,  the  white  or  medul- 
lated  and  the  gray  or  non-medullated  fibres,  the  difference  being  due  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  medulliiry  sheath. 

The  medullated  nerve-fibres '  form  the  chief  component  of  the 
white  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
white   color  is  due.      They  also 

form    the   chief  nervous  element  Fio.  360. 

of  stmcture  of  the  cerebro-apinal 
nerves,  to  which  they  also  give 
the  white  color.  They  flirther 
contribute  to  the  structure  of  the 
gray  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  also  to  the  ganglia  and 
the  sympathetic  nerves. 

They  are  cylindrical  threads, 
straight  or  slightly  flexuose,  elas- 
tic, even  and  except  near  their  ex- 
tremities uninterruptedly  continu- 
ous and  of  pretty  uniform  diameter. 
In  the  nerves  they  are  collected  in 
-distinct  bundles,  which  oflen  di- 
vide and  conjoin  in  other  bundles. 

The    branchmg   of   nerves    is    due      .nerveflbrerep^eotedlnZSL-UdlUon. 

to  the  separation  and  distribution  eihibiting 
of  smaller  bundles  of  nerve-fibres. 
In  the  same  bundle  the  fibres  gen- 
eral ly  approximate  uniformity,  but 
others  present  considerable  differ- 
ence in  size,  which  varies  greatly 
in  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  fibres  are  mostly 
smallest  in  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  especially  in  the  gray  matter,  In 
the  white  nmtter  they  are  closely  aggregated  and  vary  considerably 
in  size.  They  range  from  about  y^  to  y^  of  a  line  in  thickness. 
Though  normally  even,  they  are  verj-  prone  to  change,  and  thus  after 
death  become  more  or  less  varicose,  especially  in  those  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  where  they  assume  a  beaded  ap- 
pearance. 

In  the  fVesh,  unaltered  state,  under  a  microscope  of  moderate 
power,  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  are  colorless  and  translucent,  and 
bordered  at  the  sides  by  a  distinct  double  outline,  so  that  they  appear 


Blieath.  medulUry  gbuth,  uid  axle-abra  :  2,  3, 
1.5,  exhibit  the  HmecoDBtltneDU:  I  he  med  Hi- 
lary sbeath  Indlcmled,  u  it  itppeui shortly  after 
death,  b;  heavy  oatllaes:  the  ailg-flbre  repre- 
■enled  as  dotted.  lb  4.  b,  the  aili-tlbre  !■  Keen 
projectlnii  rmm  the  cut  eods  of  the  nerve-Bbree. 
Id  4.  the  medullary  stieath  !■  aeen  exnding  In 
drop*  through  a  mpture  of  the  membTanDiu 
eheath.    HlgbU  macnlSed. 


'  Ganglionic  n 


'  Dark  or  double-bordeied  nerve-flbres. 
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to  be  tubaUr.  In  those  of  the  nerves  the  application  of  water  pro- 
duces a  division  of  the  double  border,  bo  that 
Fia.  851.  the  gbrea  exhibit  three  portions,  which  are 

distinguiebed  as  the  axis-fibre  enclosed  by 
the  medullary  sheath  and  the  outer  mem- 
branous sheath.  The  flirther  action  of  water 
renders  the  distinction  of  the  cylinder  axis 
th>m  the  medullary  sheath  less  evident.  Id 
the  medullated  fibres  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  the  membranous  sheath  is  absent,  and 
hence  their  greater  softness  and  delicacy. 

The  axis-fibre'  is  the  essential  portion 
of  every  nerve-fibre,  both  medullated  and 
noQ-medullated,  and  is  always  the  means 
of  connection  with  the  nerve-cells.  In  the 
medullated  fibres,  as  expressed  by  the  name, 
it  forms  the  axis  or  central  portion  and  is 
closely  embraced  by  the  medullary  sheath, 
which  seems  to  serve  as  an  insulator  to  it. 
Under  a  high  power  of  the  microscope  it  ex- 
hibits a  longitudinally  striated  and  granular 
appearance.  It  is  composed  of  exceedingly 
fine  filaments,  the  nerve -fibrils,*  which  are 
collected  together  in  a  bundle  united  by  a 
minutely  granular  cement  and  enclosed  in  a 
delicate  homogeneous  membranous  eh  eat  h. 
Each  fibril  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  single 
row  of  granules,  which  in  uniformity  of  size 
and  regularity  of  arrangement  resemble  the 
earcouB  elements  of  primitive  muscular  fibrils, 
though  not  so  distinctly  evident. 

The  medullary  sheath' which  encloses 
the  axis-fibre  is  loss  consistent  and  is  clearer. 
In  fresh  nerve-fibres  it  is  semi-liquid  and 
resembles  in  appearance  thick  oil.'  When 
in  manipulation  the  fibres  are  torn,  the  sub- 
stance ooEes  out  and  collects  in  irregular 
drops,  like  oil-globules.  To  it  the  white  color 
and  lustre  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  centres  are  mainly  due. 

The  thickness  of  the  medullaiy  sheath  is 
variable,  and  the  difference  in  size  of  nerve- 
fibres  depends  more  on  it  than  on  the  axis-fibre.     In  medullated  fibres 


rDembr>iioiu«bnlhoftti«inl«r- 
node;  8,  lU  nucleui;  4,  medul. 
Ury  iheMh  (th«  thick  blick 
Itae);  S,  ibe  ul>-fibre. 


'  Cylinder  uia. 

'Whita  lubstance  of  Schwann. 
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of  the  sympathetic  nerves  it  ie  often  bo  thin  that  they  can  only  be 
diBtinguiehed  from  the  associated  non-medullated  fibres  by  their  dis- 
tinctly darker  outline.  The  Bubstance  of  the  medullary  sheath  has 
commonly  been  regarded  as  a  homogeneous,  semi-liquid,  fat-like  mate- 
rial, but  the  able  investigator  Schmidt  deBCribes  it  as  coneisting  of  a 
more  consiBtent  fibrillar  material,  with  a  granular  semi-liquid  which 
predominates  next  the  axis-fibre. 

The  membranous  sheath,  or  neurilemma,'  is  a  delicate,  elastic, 
fltructurelesB  layer,  which  closely  invests  the  medullary  eheath  in  the 
peripheral  nerve-fibres,  but  is  absent  In  the  central  fibres  or  those  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  A  closer  examination  of  the  nerves  has 
ebown  that  the  meduUated  nerve-fibres  in  their  courBe  are  constricted 
at  nearly  regular  intervals,  the  constrictions  being  distinguished  as 
nodes,*  white  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  fibres  are  called  inter- 
nodes.'  The  axis-fibre  is  continued  uninterruptedly  and  evenly  through 
the  nodes,  but  the  meduUaiy  sheath  is  interrupted  by  the  constrictions, 
which  are  filled  in,  outside  the  membraoous  sheath,  with  a  clear  cement- 
ing substance.  The  arrangement  thus  described  is  rendered  more  evi- 
dent through  the  action  of  osmic  acid,  which  stains  the  medullaiy 
sheath  black  while  the  membranous  sheath  and  nodes  remain  neariy 
colorless  and  clear.  Silver  nitrate  stains  the  nodes  and  adjacent  por- 
tion of  the  axis-fibre,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  black 
cross  in  these  positions.  Perosmic  acid  causes  the  medullary  sheath  to 
break  up  into  imbricating  cylindrical  segments  of  variable  length,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  condition  is  related  with  a  pre-existing 
structure  of  the  sheath.  About  the  middle  of  the  intemodes  an  oval 
nucleus  lies  within  the  membranous  sheath,  in  a  recess  of  the  contents, 
and  causes  a  slight  bulging  of  the  sheath  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
distinction  of  nodes  and  intemodes  is  not  evident  in  the  central  medul- 
lated  nerve-fibres. 

At  the  origin  of  the  meduUated  nerve-fibres  in  the  centres  generally 
the  axis-fibre  extends  beyond  the  medullary  sheath  and  ii 
with  the  prolongation  of  a  nerve-cell.  To  their  destination  they  ri 
undivided,  but  reaching  the  peripheral  tissues  in  which  they  are  dis- 
tributed they  commonly  undergo  division  at  the  nodes,  and  after 
branching  several  times  the  medullary  sheath  ceases,  but  the  axis- 
fibre  is  continued.  This,  too,  usually  branches  and  finally  breaks  up 
into  its  constituent  nerve-fibrils,  which  are  distributed  directly  to  or 
among  the  structural  elements  of  the  tissues. 

The  non-medullated  nerve-fibres*  predominate  in  the  nerves 
generally  of  the  sympathetic  system,  in  which  they  are  mingled  with 

'  Membranous  sheath  ;  tubular  membrane ;  primitive  Bheath ;  »beath  of  Schwann. 

'  Nodes  of  Ranvier. 

*  Intemodes  of  Raovier ;  interannular  segments. 

'  Pale,  gray,  or  gelatinous  fibres  ;  fibres  of  Semab. 
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variable  proportions  of  meduUated  fibres.    The  nsnally  gray  aspect  and 
less  distinct  appearance  of  the  sympathetic  nerree  are  mainly  dne  to 


HoDi  or  iBiNCBiMa  or  i.  moDLunD  Hxavi-FiBBi.  ai  (he  nodM.    Hlgblr  iiu«nUled. 


the  comparative  fewness,  or  it  may  be  the  absence,  of  the  medallated 
fibres,  and  the  whiteness  of  some  of  them  is  owing  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  latter.     Generally  the  non-medu Hated  fibres  are  smaller, 
but  otherwise  accord  with  them  in  structure, 
'°'  except  that  they  possess  no  medullaiy  sheath. 

In  nerres  they  are  famished  with  a  delicate 
membranous  sheath,  which  is  intimately  cod- 
nected  with  the  axis-fibre  and  is  nucleat«d. 
Unlike  the  medullated  nerve-fibres,  the  non- 
medullated  fibres  in  their  course  divide  and 
anastomose  aud  ultimately  are  distributed  in 
the  same  manner.  The  medullated  nerve-fibres 
commence  and  terminate  as  non-medu  Hated 
nerve -fibres. 

The  nerve-fibres  generally  are  regarded  as 

being  functionally  of  two  kinds, — those  which 

convey  impressions  of  stimuli  from  peripheral 

a  and  sensory  organs  to  the  nerve-centres  and 

Portion  or  a  bympathbtic     (jjQgg  which  communicate  motor  impulses  in 

KEJtVE.     a.    two   medullBlod  ,  ,  '^ 

DGTve-fibrea  vith  *  namber    the oppositedirection  tomuEcular and secretoFV 

of  non  -medniiiwd  flbtei,  6.     structures  and  the  like.    The  former  are  called 

Highly  matniiHed.  _  .  ,  _, 

anerent,   centnpetal,   or  sensory  fibres; 

the  latter,  efferent,  centrifugal,  or  motor  fibres.  These  are  not 
clearlydistinet  anatomically,  though  there  often  seems  to  be  some  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  two  kinds  of  fibres.  Most  of  the  nerves  of  the 
brain  are  observed  to  be  distinct,  as  sensory  or  motor,  and  as  such  the 
spinal  nerves  are  completely  separated  at  their  roots.  The  destination 
of  the  nerve  ordinarily  rather  than  its  structure  serves  to  determine  its 
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physiological  character.  Thus,  a  nerve  to  a  muscle  in  almost  completely 
a  motor  nerve,  while  one  to  the  skin  is  mainly  sensory.  The  optic 
nerve  to  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  purely  sensory.  In  the  nerves  of  the 
sympathetic  system  the  same  physiological  difference  exists,  but  is 
much  more  obscure  anatomically. 

NERVE-CELLS. 
The  i^erve-  or  ganglion-cells,  another  and  the  more  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  nervous  system  as  the  immediate  centres  of  nerve-power, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  embedded  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  and  in  the  ganglia.    They  also  occur  in  the  course  of  some 


NiBVB-CKLU  PROM  THE  BRUM ;  high!;  Dugnlfied.  1.  cell  with  one  of  Ite  procBWi  eontlnnooi 
u  the  iils-flbre  a  ot  the  medallaled  SbreA;  2,  two  celli,  a,b,  unlled  br  acominiinim  Bbree;!, 
three  cell!  a  united  hy  comminural  fibre*  b,  tnd  joined  bjr  >il<-abt«  with  medullaud  fibna  e; 
*,  nerre-cell  wllb  ui  KCCiimolUloD  of  duk  pigmeDt, 


of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  while  in  a  modified  form  they  enter  into 
the  composition  of  several  of  the  special  sense  organs.  They  exhibit 
considerable  variety  in  shape  and  size,  and  in  these  respects  are  to 
some  degree  characteristic  of  different  parts  in  which  they  occur. 
They  are  spheroidal,  ovoidal,  pyriform,  fusiform,  pyramidal,  and  irreg- 
ularly multangular,  and  are  provided  with  one,  two,  or  more  tapering 
processes  or  appeudages,  which  are  simple  or  branched.  In  the  cere- 
bral convolutions  they  are  pyramidal  and  of  moderate  and  variable 
flizes  at  different  depths ;  in  the  cerebellar  folds  there  is  a  deep  stratum 
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of  large  ovoid  cells  with  conspicuoua  branching  procesaee.  In  the  an- 
terior cornua  of  the  spinal  cord  they  are  large,  multangular,  and  pro- 
vided with  many  radiating  procesBes,  and  in  the  posterior  cornua  there 
are  similar  but  smaller  and  nturower  cells.  In  the  apinal  ganglia  they 
are  spheroidal  or  pyriforro,  with  one  or  two  processes  directed  from 
the  same  or  opposite  poles  ;  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  they  are  smaller, 
irregularly  augular,  and  with  more  processes.  In  the  course  of  nerves 
they  are  fusiform  and  prolonged  into  the  nerve-fibree.  Id  some  parts 
of  the  brain,  as  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebellar  fold»  beneath 
the  stratum  of  large  nerve-cells,  there  are  numerous  small  spheroidal 
and  angular  cells  about  the  size  of  colorless  blood-corputicles  or  much 
lees-  They  appear  to  be  miniature  forms  of  the  Urger  cells,  which 
they  resemble  in  composition,  and  their  processes  generally  seem  to 
join  one  another  and  the  finer  ones  of  the  contiguous  larger  nerve- 
cells. 

Id  the  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  except  the  four  smaller 
ones  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  the  nerve-cells  are  prolonged  into  one 
or  two  processes  and  are  thus  distinguished  as  unipolar  and  bipolar 
cells.  In  the  Utter  the  proeeases  may  proceed  from  the  same  or  op- 
posite poles,  and  in  both  kiDds  of  cells  the  processes  become  con- 
tinuous as  the  axis-fibre  of  nerve-fibres.  After  a  short  distance  the 
processes  become  invested  with  a  medullary  sheath  and  thus  become 
medullated  nerve-fibres. 

In  |Bome  unipolar  cells  it  has  been  observed  that  after  the  fibre 
acquires  a  medullary  sheath  it  becomes  several  times  coiled  around 
the  ceil  and  then  forks,  the  two  branches  proceeding  in  opposite 
directioDB,  as  in  those  of  bipolar  cells. 

In  the  ganglia  of  the  eympathetic  and  the  small  odcs  of  the  tri- 
facial nerves,  many  nerve-cells  posaeae  a  greater  number  of  processes, 
three  or  more,  and  are  hence  called  multipolar  cells.  Mirat  of  the 
processes  contiDuo  as  non -medullated  fibres,  though  usually  one  or  two, 
shortly  after  their  origin,  become  invested  with  a  medullary  sheath 
and  then  proceed  as  medullated  nerve-fibres.  In  the  bipolar  cells  of 
the  sympathetic  nerves  one  process  may  continue  aa  a  non-medullated 
fibre,  while  the  other  becomes  a  medullated  fibre.  Some  nerve-cells, 
apparently  devoid  of  processes  and  hence  called  apolar,  have  been 
regarded  as  partially-developed  forms. 

The  nerve-cella  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are  multipolar  and  gener- 
ally characterized  by  many  tapering,  radiating,  and  mostly  branching 
processes.  In  the  largo  nerve-cclla  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the 
spinal  cord,  from  among  the  processes  commonly  a  aingle  one  is  pro- 
longed in  a  cylindrical  filament,  which  soon  becomes  fUruished  with  a 
mcdulUry  sheath  and  thus  constitutes  the  beginning  of  a  medullated 
nerve-l^bre.  All  the  other  processes  taper  and  branch  into  the  finest 
filaments,  which  are  diffused  in  the  surrounding  neuroglia.  The  nerve- 
cella  generally  of  the  cerebro-apinal   axis  are  considered  to  have  a 
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similar  arrangement  and  relation  with  medullated  nerve-fibres  as  that 
described,  except  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  small  cells. 

The  proceeees  of  all  nerve-cells  are  fibrillar,  and  the  fibrils  are 
minutely  granular,  or  they  are  identical  in  structure  with  the  axis- 
fibre  of  nerve-fibres,  with  which  commonly  one  or  more  become  di- 
rectly continuous.  The  body  of  the  nerve-cell  consists  of  a  granular 
fibrillated  protoplasm,  containing  a  comparatively  clear,  distinct,  and 
highly-refracting  nucleus. 

The  cells  exhibit  a  faintly  yellowish  or  brownish  tint,  due  to  dif- 
f\ised  colored  pigment,  which  is  often  accumulated  in  a  mass  among 
the  contents. 

In  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  the  nerve-cells,  like  the  nerve-fibres,  have 
no  membranous  sheath.  In  prepared  sections  they  are  observed  to 
oocnpy  clearer  areas  than  the  surrounding  matrix,  which  areas  are 
regarded  as  lymphatic  spaces.  In  the  ganglia  the  nerve-cells  are 
enclosed  in  a  membranous  sheath  which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
connecting  nerve-fibres. 

THB  NBRTES. 

The  nerves  are  cords  which  connect  the  nerve-centres  with  alt 
other  parts  of  the  body,  to  and  from  which  they  convey  impressionB. 

The  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  conspicuous  for  their  comparatively  large 
size  and  white  color,  appear  mostly  as  straight  cylindrical  or  flattened 
cylindrical  cords,  usually  pursuing  the  general  course  of  the  blood- 
vessels, but  running  more  directly  to  their  destination.  They  possess 
considerable  strength,  moderate  elasticity  and  tenacity,  which  qualities 
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are  mainly  due  to  their  abundant 
connective-tissue  envelopes.  Their 
essential  structural  element  con- 
sists  chiefly  of  medullated  nerve-     nertes.  i,  2,  two  teKicouornerve-nbre«:B. 


t.  branch  of  V 
I  of  elngle  flbrea ;  1,  ansa 


fibres,  which  pursue   an  uninter- 

mpted  course  from  their  origin  to     mo^Wiween  iv 

their  termination,  where  they  alone 

divide.     Their  connection  with  the  cerebro«pinal  axis  Is  regarded  as 

their  origin,  and  their  commencement  at  the  surface  or  in  the  interior 

of  the  centre  is  distinguished  as  the  root  of  the  nerve. 
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In  their  diatributioa  the  nervea  divide  and  BUbdivide  moetly  at  very 
acate  angles,  and  the  branching  conaieta  in  the  soparatioD  of  bundles  of 
the  nerve-fibrea,  the  branches  being  proportioned  in  euse  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  fibres  which  form  them.  Often  in  their  course  bisncbee  of 
contiguous  nerves  unite  and  again  divide,  forming  an  intertexture  or 
plexus,  even  with  the  largest  nerves,  as  exemplified  by  the  brachial 
plexus.  In  all  such  cases  the  branching  and  anastomosis  of  nerves  are 
essentially  a  divisioo  and  interchange  of  bundles  of  nerve-fibree,  not 
a  division  and  anastomosis  of  the  fibres  individually. 

The  smaller  nerves,  except  such  as  consist  of  a  single  nerve-fibre, 
are  cylindrical  bundles  of  fibres,  or  funiclea,  enclosed  in  a  membra- 
nous sheath,  the  perineurium,'  and  larger  nerves  consist  of  several 
prismatic  ftiniclee  collected  in  a  cylindrical  cord  and  enclosed  by  a 
common  perineurium.  A  number  of  such  cords  united  by  and  enclosed 
in  a  common  conneotive-tiaeue  sheath,  or  epineurium,'  form  the 
largest  nerves. 

The  fUnicles  of  the  same  nerve  may  IVequently  divide  and  anasto- 
mose, but  in  all  cases  it  ie  the  interchange  of  larger  or  smaller  bundles 
of  fibres. 

The  perineurium  in  the  smallest  nerves  consists  of  a  single  mem- 
branous lamina,*  composed  mainly  of  transverse  fibres  of  connective 
tissue  with  elastic  tissue,  invested  on  both  surfaces  with  a  delicate 
endothelium. 

In  the  larger  nerves  the  perineurium  consists  of  several  concentric 
lamine,  attached  by  fibres  of  connective  tissue,  having  the  opposed 
surfaces  invested  with  an  endothelium,  the  cell-plates  of  which  become 
evident  by  silver-nitrate  staining.  The  intervals  of  the  laminaa  are 
lymph-spaces,  which  communicate  with  lymphatic  vessels  accompany- 
ing the  blood-vessels  of  the  nerves.  Partitions  from  the  innermost 
lamina  of  the  perineurium  divide  the  fUnicle  of  nerve-fibres  into  dif- 
ferent-sized prismatic  bundles.  The  intervals  of  the  nerve-fibres  are 
also  occupied  by  a  delicate  connective  tissue,  distinguished  as  the  endo- 
neurium  and  supporting  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 

The  sensory  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  are  larger  than  its 
motor  nerves,  though  generally  they  possess  a  greater  proportion  of 
smaller  nerve-fibres.  Thus  the  larger  sensory  roots  ot  the  spinal  nerves 
have  a  greater  proportion  of  small  nerve-fibres  than  the  corresponding 
smaller  motor  roots  of  the  same  nerves.  The  nerves  also  to  the  volun- 
tary muscles  are  mainly  composed  of  comparatively  large  nerve-fibres, 
while  those  to  the  skin  contain  many  more  small  ones. 

The  nerves  of  the  sj-mpathetic  system  are  generally  very  much 
smaller  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  are  mostly 
gray  or  dull  reddish,  comparatively  inconspicuous,  and  more  closely 

■  Neurilemma.  '  Common  or  cellulftr  sheath  ;  vaginn  celtulou. 
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attached  to  cootiguous  parts,  from  which  they  are  often  obscurely 
defined.  They  usually  proceed  to  the  nearest  hlood-veseelB,  by  fre- 
quent division  and  anastomoeis  form  intricate  plexuses  around  them, 
and  accompany  them  in  their  distribution.  They  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  non-niedullated  fibres,  while  those  which  appear  whiter  than 
usual  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  medullated  fibres. 

Few  nerves  of  either  system  are  composed  exclusively  of  one  kind 
of  fibres.  Those  which  go  to  the  skin  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  non-medullated  fibres  than  those  which  go  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 
The  vagus  nerve  among  those  of  the  cerebro^spinal  system  contains  s 
more  than  usual  proportion  of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres. 

The  connection  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  with  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  is  commonly  regarded  as  their  origin  or  commencement, 
and  their  communication  wilh  peripheral  organs  as  their  termina- 
tion. 

The  parts  by  which  nerves  commence  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  are 
called  their  roots,  and  most  nerves,  as  all  those  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
the  trithcial  nerve  of  the  brain,  commence  by  two  roots  differing  in 
quality  or  t\inction,  while  others  arise  in  a  single  root.  The  position  at 
which  the  nerve-roots  start  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  is  distinguished  as  their  superficial  or  apparent  origin.  The 
source  from  which  they  spring  in  the  interior  is  their  deep  or  true 
origin.  This  consists  of  gray  matter  with  embedded  nerve^cells,  some- 
times in  more  or  less  distinct  accumulations,  called  the  nuclei  of  ori- 
gin of  the  nerve-roots.  Many  of  the  individual  fibres  of  the  roots  are 
traceable  to  their  connection  with  nerve-cells  of  the  nuclei,  whence  it 
is  inferred  that  all  nerves  have  the  same  mode  of  origin. 

In  a  general  way  the  term  "  root"  is  also  applied  to  the  constituent 
fibres,  or  bundles  of  fibres,  more  or  less  distinct  or  collected  in  larger 
bundles,  composing  the  special  nerve-roots.  Thus  each  root  of  the 
spinal  nerves  comes  from  the  cord  in  a  longitudinal  series  of  smaller, 
isolated  roots  or  rootlets.  The  accessory  nerve  starts  from  both  the 
cord  and  oblongata  by  a  similar  series  of  widely-separated  rootlets. 
The  trifacial  nerve,  as  it  springs  from  the  brain,  has  its  large  root 
composed  of  a  bundle  of  numerous  loosely-attached  rootlets,  while  the 
small  root  corresponds  with  but  one  or  two  of  the  latter. 

On  reaching  the  peripheral  organs  and  tissues  in  which  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  terminate,  after  repeated  branching,  which  consists  in  the 
separation  of  smaller  and  smaller  bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  these  then 
continue  singly.  Now  for  the  first  time  branching,  they  then  lose 
their  medullary  sheath,  when  the  axis-fibre  alone  proceeds,  and  still 
branching  finally  ends  among  the  structural  elements  of  the  organs 
and  tissues  in  various  ways  according  to  their  character.  Thus  in 
some  of  the  epithelial  tissues,  as  the  epidennis  and  conjunctiva,  they 
are  resolved  into  their  ultimate  nerve-fibrils,  which  are  distributed  in 
the  celt-structure.      Other  modes  of  termination  of  the  nerves  are 
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deecribdd  with  the  different  Btructores  of  the  body,  while  many  remain 
obscaro  or  undetermined. 

The  non-medulla  ted  nerre-flbres  of  the  Bympsthetic  system  have 
a  similar  origin  in  the  ganglia  and  a  similar  mode  of  termination  in 
peripheral  organs  like  that  which  has  been  more  definitely  recognized 
in  the  cerebro-spinat  nerves. 

The  arteries  of  nerves  are  derived  fVom  the  neighboring  trunks 
in  their  course.  Entering  the  common  connective-tissue  sheath  or 
epineurium  and  running  parallel  with  the  bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  the 
branches  enter  the  perineurium  of  these  and  end  in  fine  capillaries, 
which  have  an  arrangement  related  to  the  nerve-fibres  like  that  ob- 
served in  the  muscles.  The  lymphatics  commence  in  clefts  of  the 
connective  tissue  in  the  intervals  of  the  nerve-fibres  communicating 
with  the  perineuria)  interspaces,  which  open  into  lymphatic  vess«le 
accompanying  the  blood-vessels. 

THB  GANGLIA. 

While  the  eerebro-spinal  axis  may  be  regarded  as  an  aggregate  of 
many  nerve-centres  more  or  less  fused  together,  the  ganglia  are  small 
isolated  centres  situated  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  They  generally 
appear  on  the  nerves  as  knots  or  swellings  of  varied  sise  and  shape. 
of  a  reddish-gray  color.  The  larger  and  more  conspicuous  are  found 
on  the  sensory  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  that  of  the  trifacial 
nerve.  In  the  Bympathotic  system  they  form  a  connected  series  or 
chain,  the  gangliated  cord  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  and  they  also  occur 
especially  in  the  solar  plexus.  Numerous  microscopic  ones  likewise 
occor  in  the  terminal  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  and  vagus  nerves. 

When  a  ganglion  is  situated  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  it  is  commonly 
connected  by  its  opposite  poles,  which  may  be  its  only  connection,  as 
in  the  ganglia  on  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  but  in  other  cases  tbej 
may  have  additional  connections  and  also  give  off  branches  of  distribu- 
tion, as  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

The  ganglia  are  generally  provided  with  a  thin  but  strong  and 
closely-adherent  capsule  or  sheath,  which  is  continuous  with  the  epi- 
neurium of  its  connecting  nerves.  They  are  composed  of  masses  of 
nerve-cells  embedded  in  a  fibro-con  nee  live-tissue  matrix,  traversed  by 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres  which  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  nerves 
joining  the  ganglia.  The  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  within  the  gan- 
glion separate  and  run  among  the  nerve-cells,  most  of  them  becoming 
connected  with  the  latter,  a  few  only  continuing  without  interruption 
through  the  ganglion.  In  the  ganglia  of  the  spiflal  nerves  the  nerve- 
cells  generally  are  bipolar  and  connected  with  a  pair  of  nerve-fibres 
running  in  opposite  directions  in  the  nerve  on  which  the  ganglion  i« 
situated.  In  the  sympathetic  ganglia  the  nerve-cells,  unipolar,  bipolar, 
and  multipolar,  join  nerve-fibres  of  the  nerve-trunks  and  branches  of 
the  ganglia. 
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The  nerve-flbreB  connected  with  the  nerve-cellB  of  the  Bympathetio 
ganglia  for  the  most  part  continue  ae  non-medullated  fibres,  bnt  among 
them  one  or  seToral  may  aaaume  the  condition  of  mednllated  fibroB. 

Each  ganglionic  nerve-cell  ie  enclosed  in  a  delicate,  Btructureleas 
membranous  sheath,  with  scattered  nuclei,  and  continuous  with  the 


THxnc  HSBVE.  Tha  Durrovr  nhlte  u«  medul- 
lated  nerve-nbies:  the  d&rk  >h&d(^d  with  nuclei, 
Don-roedullated  flbree,  a,  6.  e,  □erre-trunkii 
d.  maltlpaUi  nerre-cells:  e,  nnlpolu  ceUi;/, 
■polM  ceUa.    HiEhlr  nwcnlfled. 

neurilemma  or  membranoue  sheath 
of  the  nerve-fibre  connected  with 
the  cell.  After  death  the  nerve-cell 
Bhrinks  i¥om  its  sheath,  leaving  a 
considerable  clear  space,  filled  with 
liquid  and  corresponding  with  a 
lymph-space. 

Supporting  material  of  the 
special  nerve-elements  of  the 
cerebro- spinal  axis.  The  special  nerve-elements  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  the  nerve-cells  and  nerve-fibres,  together  with  their 
nutrient  vessels,  are  supported  by  a  soft  matrix  or  cementing  sub- 
stance named  neuroglia.'  This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
connective  tissue,  and  in  some  positions  appears  gradually  to  merge 
into  the  more  ordinary  fibrous  form.  In  the  spinal  cord  it  occurs  in  a 
considerable  but  variably  thick  layer  next  the  investing  pia,  whore 
it  is  comparatively  free  from  the  characteristic  nerve-oiements.  In 
thinner  strata  it  extends  along  the  septal  processes  of  the  pia  and 

■  Reticulum  of  Kolliker. 


DUOKAM  or  A  H 
KICTIOHI.    a.  knteiior,  motor  root  of  ft  aplnot 
oerve;  ft.  poaterlot,  senaorr  root:  c.  ganglion: 

d,  poiterioT  dlililon  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve; 
c,  anterior  dlvlirion ;  /.  unipolar  ganglion  or 
Derre-cell:  e-  hipoUi  cell  wlUi  both  nerve- 
llbrea  directed  outward;  A,  bipolar  cell  with 
Oerre-Hbrca  proceeding  lu  oppcnlt^  directions: 
f,  apolai  nerve-cell:  *.  1,  nerve-abrei  panlng 
through  the  ganglion  without  connection  with 
the  nerre-celli.    Highly  magnified. 
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theDce  among  the  oerve-fibres  of  the  white  matter.  From  the  tatter 
it  continues  into  the  gray  matter,  where  it  fomiB  the  matrix  of  the 
embedded  oerve-cellH  and  aseociated  nerve-fibres.  In  the  brain  it 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  cortical  gray  substance  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  superficially 
Flo.  359.  next  the  pia  comparatively  free  of 

the  special  nerve-elements,  which 
are  most  abundant  in  the  deepest 
*"  part  of  the  cortex.    In  the  interior 

a  "of  the  ventricles  it  occurs  as  a  tbln 

layer '  next  the  lining  endothelium. 
also  free  of  nerve-cella.  In  the 
white  substance  of  the  brain  it  ia 
of  the  same  character  as  in  that 
of  tho  spinal  cord.  In  the  various 
accumulations  or  nuclei  of  gray 
matter  in  the  interior  of  the  brain 
the  neuroglia  forms  the  matrix, 
in  variable  proportions,  in  which 
nerve-cells  are  embedded  with  as- 
sociated nerve -fibres. 

The  neuroglia  ordinarily  ap- 
pears as  a  finely-granular  fibril- 
lated  material.  In  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
hardened  by  alcohol  or  chromic 
acid,  it  exhibits  a  finely-reticular  fibrillated  appearance  and  has  min- 
gled with  it  as  an  integral  element  minute  flattened  cells  which  re- 
semble ordinary  con nective-t issue  corpuscles.  In  the  gray  substance  it 
generally  appears  more  densely  fibrillar,  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  intermingled  fibrils  fWtm  the  branching  processes  of  the  nerve-cells. 
Id  the  ganglia  and  nerves  the  neuroglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
is  represented  by  delicate  fibro-connectivo  tissue  connecting  the  nerve- 
fibres  and  the  nerve-cells. 

The  nutrient  blood-veesels  of  the  nervous  system  in  their  relation 
with  the  special  nerve-elements  traverse  the  neuroglia  and  are  confined 
to  it. 

The  white  matter  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  This  is  of  com- 
paratively simple  constitution,  on  the  natural  surfaces  has  more  or 
lesiii  a  striated  appearance,  and  on  the  fVeshly-cut  surface,  to  the  naked 
eye,  appears  homogeneous.  It  is  mainly  composed  of  medullated  nerve- 
fibres  devoid  of  a  membranous  sheath,  embedded  in  neuroglia  traversed 
by  the  nutrient  vessels.     Examined  under  ordinary  circumstances  with 


NBBTI-CILLS. 


fibre  with  nuclei;  ft.  the  nerve-cell wtthln :  e, 
the  nerre-flbre  vllhln  lu  sheatb :  9,  cell  with 
tbe  orlglii  of  ■  nerve-fibre  deprived  oT  Its 
■heath ;  8,  nerre-cell  without  ihsith  or  nerve- 


e  to  the  lining  endothe- 
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the  microscope,  the  nerve-fibree  appear  as  beaded  fllamenta,  with  double 
ontlines  and  of  Tarious  sizes.  They  are  Boft  and  with  little  manipula- 
tion assume  a  multitude  of  irreg- 
ular forms,  as  represented  in  the 
adjoining  figure.  CaretVil  investi- 
gation proves  them  to  have  the 
same  form  and  constitution  as  the 
more  tenacious  meduUated  nerve- 
fibres  of  the  nerves,  but  to  possess 
no  membranous  sheath,  whence 
their  comparative  softness.  They 
run  in  different  but  definite  direc- 
tions in  different  portions  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain,  often  in  flat- 
tened bundles.  From  the  white 
they  enter  the  gray  matter  and 
become  connected  with  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  latter,  and  on  the 
other  hand  also  become  continuous 
with  the  roots  of  the  nerves  origi- 
nating in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis. 

The  gray  matter  of  the  cerebro^apinal  axis.  Of  more  com- 
plex constitution  than  the  former,  this  consists  of  an  abundant  matrix 
of  neuroglia,  with  variable  proportions  of  embedded  nerve-colls  large 
and  small,  other  small  cells  of  uncertain  chai-acter,  nerve-fibres  both 
meduUated  and  non-medu Hated,  and  nutrient  vessels.  It  is  commonly 
of  a  rust  color  and  is  variably  translucent  and  pulpy.  Varieties  of 
the  gray  matter  are  distinguished  as  the  spongiosa*  and  gelatinosa,* 
accordingly  as  they  appear  spongy  or  gelatinous,  due  to  difFerenoes  in 
the  proportions  and  arrangement  of  the  mingled  nerve-elements.  The 
matter  appears  to  be  more  spongy  with  an  increase  of  the  nerve-fibres 
and  more  gelatinous  with  their  decrease.  As  the  nerve-eetls  vary  in 
their  depth  of  color  in  different  positions  they  accordingly  affect  the 
color  of  the  gray  matter  of  which  they  form  part. 

THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  AXIS. 
The  cerebro-apinal  axis  consists  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
In  describing  these  it  Is  usual  to  commence  with  an  account  of  the 
latter,  as  taking  precedence  of  the  former  in  development. 

THE   SPINAL  CORD. 
The  spinal  cord,  or  spinal  marrow,'  together  with  its  mem- 
branous envelopes,  is  contained  within  the  vertebral  canal.     It  is  con- 


'  SubatantiB  spongioaa. 

'  Choids  gpinalis  or  donalia  ; 


"  S.  KolatiiK 
nedulla  gpinalis ;  funiculue  epiaalia. 
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tinuous  with  the  oblongata  of  the  brain  on  a  level  with  the  articula- 
tion of  the  skull  and  vertebral  column,  and  extends  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  Stripped  of  it«  membranes,  it  appears 
aa  a  cylindrical,  milk-white  cord,  about  eighteen  inches  long,  tapering 
at  the  lower  extremity  to  a  conical  point.  It  is  slightly  compresaed 
fore  and  aft,  and  is  most  nearly  circular  in  transverse  section  in  the 
thoracic  region.     It  is  not  of  uniform  diameter,  but  is  swollen  towards 


The  BFINIL  COBD  wnH  THE  OBLONOAT*.    Poslcrior  view  of  the  cord  with  the  dur»l  ibouh 

G,  the  eight  cervlolnenrea:  e  to  T,  twelve  Uiomclc  neiree;  StoS,  Dve  tumtar  nerre*:  IDtoU- 
flve  mcml  tiefTBi;  12.  cfiecygeal  nerve-,  IS.  quaflrigerolnal  body ;  H,  lupcrlor  peduncle  of  the 
cerebellum;  lb,  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum;  16,  Inferior  peduncle  of  Ibe  cerebeUum :  17, 
floor  of  the  fourth  Tenlrlcle:  IS,  ponterlor  pyrimid-,  19,  posterior  roota  of  theEplnilnervaof  tbg 
right  Bide:  %,  Itneof  ftttacbmentof  the  root*  or  the  iplnil  tiervts  on  the  left  ilde:  21,uiteT<<ir 
root! of  the  spinal  nerTeil  22.  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root;  28,  denllculale  ligament;  24,  ID- 
terlorroota  of  the  csudn  equina:  ■2.%  posterior  roots  of  (he  Cftuda  equina;  3S.  conical  end  of  the 
cord;  27,  terminal  filum  ;  28,  anterior  dlvlnlon  of  a  spinal  nerve;  n,  posterior  division. 

the  extremities  where  it  forma  the  cer^-leal  and  lumbar  enlargements, 
of  which  the  former  is  both  the  longer  and  larger. 

The  cord  is  of  soft  consistence,  and  ordinarily  weighs  from  an  ounce 
and  a  half  to  an  ounce  and  three-quarters. 

The  cervical  enlargement '  Is  widest  opposite  the  fifth  cervical 
vertebra,  where  it  is  a  little  over  half  an  Inch  from  side  to  side,  slightly 

>  Intumescentia  crrTicalis. 
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narrowiDg  above  and  also  below  to  about  tbe  second  thoracic  vertebra. 
The  lumbar  enlargement'  begins  at  the  t«nth  thoracic  vertebra,  ia 
largest  opposite  the  twelfth,  and  then  tapers  away  in  a  cone*  to  the 
end  of  the  cord.  It  is  less  compressed  than  the  cervical  enlargement 
and  is  about  half  an  inch  or  slightly  less  transversely. 

The  intermediate  thoracic  portion  of  the  cord,  more  uniformly 
cylindrical,  is  about  five  lines  from  side  to  side  and  slightly  less  fore 
and  aft. 

In  fh)nt  and  behind,  tbe  cord  is  divided  by  fissures  which  nearly 
reach  its  centre. 

The  anterior  median  fissure,'  the  wider  but  shallower,  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  penetrates  about  a  third  of  the  thickness 
of  the  cord  and  receives  a  fold  of  the  investing  pia.  The  posterior 
median  fissure,*  a  narrow  slit,  penetrates  about  half  the  thickness 
of  the  cord  and  receives  a  thin  partition  of  the  pia. 

Connected  with  the  cord  on  each  side  in  front  and  behind  are  the 
numerous  rootlets  of  the  spinal  nerves  arranged  in  a  close  longitudinal 
aeries  and  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  cord.  The  line  of  the 
posterior  series  of  rootlets  is  marked  by  a  slight  ftirrow,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  posterior  lateral  fissure'  of  the  cord.  The  line 
of  the  anterior  series,  though  not  indicated  by  a  lUrrow  nor  so  exactly 
straight  in  its  course,  is  conveniently  called  the  anterior  lateral  fis- 
sure.  These  so-called  fissures,  though  not  actually  such,  indicate  the 
lines  of  emergence  of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  fl-om  the  substance  of 
the  cord  and  serve  to  divide  the  exterior  white  portion  of  the  latter 
into  the  anterior,*  lateral,'  and  posterior'  columns. 

The  posterior  column  in  the  cervical  enlargement  is  fiirther  divided 
by  a  fissure*  into  two  portions,  distinguished  as  the  posterior  median 
and  posterior  lateral  columns,  of  which  the  former,  in  the  thoracic 
region,  gradually  diminishes,  while  the  fissure  separating  it  fVom  the 
other  column  inclines  inwardly  and  ends  in  the  posterior  median  fissure. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  the  anterior  columns 
are  conjoined  by  a  thin  layer  of  white  matter,  the  anterior  or  white 
commissure,'* 

The  cord  is  solid,  except  that  it  is  traversed  by  a  fine  central 
canal  and  is  composed  of  white  matter  enclosing  gray  matter  in  the 
interior.  The  gray  matter  is  in  greater  quantity  within  the  eci-vical 
and  lumbar  enlargements,  especially  in  the  latter,  in  which  the  white 

1  Intumewentia  lumbarU.  '  Cudub  terminalis  or  meduUam. 

*  Ant.  longitudinal  fissure;  flMura  longitudinalis  »nt. 

*  Post.  long.  fis. ;  fis.  long.  post. 

'  Sulcua  lateralia  posticus ;  posterior  lateral  groove. 

'  Puniculufl  anterior.  '  F.  lateralis  ;  fasciculus  cerebralis. 

*  F.  posterior ;  fasciculus  cerebelli. 

*  Sulcus  intennedius  posticus ;  s,  lateralis  poattemus. 
"  CommUsur*  ant.  or  alba, 

46 
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matter  ia  proportionately  nmaller  than  elsewhere  in  the  cord.     In  hori- 
EOQtal  sections  of  the  cord  it  appears  of  an  irregular  H-like  form  sur- 
rounded by  the  white  matter,  and  more  or  less  modified  from  that  form 
it  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
^">-  '*2.  cord.     It  consists  of  a  poir  of 

bands,  one  on  each  side,  bent  out- 
wardly and  united  by  a  narrower 
and  thinner  straight  band.  The 
latter  reaches  the  bottom  of  the 
posterior  median  fissure,  is  named 
the  posterior  or  gray  commis* 
sure,'  and  is  in  contact  iji  fi^int 
with  the  anterior  or  white  com- 
missure. Id  its  axis  is  the  central 
canal'  of  the  cord,  continuous 
above  through  the  oblongata  with 
,  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain 

and  at  the  lower  end  opening  into 
the  posterior  median  fissure. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the 
length  of  the  cord  the  gray  commis- 
sure joins  the  lateral  gray  bands 
about  their  anterior  third,  but  near 
the  lower  end  it  joins  them  about 
the  middle.  The  lateral  gray 
2  bands   in    horizontal    section  ap- 

pear curved,  club-shaped,  or  ir- 
regularly crescentic,  whence  they 
are  commonly  called  the  cres- 
cents. They  extend  fore  and  ail 
more  than  half  the  thickness  of 
the  cord,  have  their  concave  bor- 
der directed  outward  and  their 
more  convex  borders  towards  each 
other.  The  comua  or  horns  of 
Tiui«7«™  SICT10MS  OF  iH«  iFTHAi.  ooBD;  (ho  cresconts,  called  from  their  rel- 
In  nKcenlaa  oppoalU   (be  cervlc&l  enlarge-  ,  .  . 

ment,  the  Ihoreck  portion.  &nd  the  lmnb«r  Stlve  position  anterior  and  poste- 
enlargemeDt.  i,  Mierior  median  Bt»an;  2,  rior  are  extended  through  the  COrd 
poslerior  median  Oaiure.    Maanlfled  about  two  .  ■  ■         i       ?         - 

andahalfdlametera.    For  detail..  «e  Fig.  S68.      »"    COntmuous    bands    formmg   80 
many  gray  columns. 
The  anterior  cornu,'  or  gray  column,  is  in  general  shorter  but 
larger  and  thicker  than  the  posterior  comu,  and  is  variably  more  or 
less  angular  or  rounded  in  different  positions.     It  is  largest  in  the 


'  Cacmlit  centmlU. 
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cervical  and  lumbar  CDlargementa  and  emalleBt  in  the  interveoing 
thoracic  region.  The  posterior  corau,'  or  gray  column,  in  general 
is  longer  and  narrow  compared  with  the  former  and  becomes  consider- 
ably thicker  in  the  lumbar  enUrgement.  From  its  conjunction  with 
the  anterior  comu  and  gray  commieaure,  paeeing  backward  it  slightly 
narrows  as  the  neck,'  then  slightly  enlarges  as  the  head,'  and  finally 
tapers  to  a  point,  whence  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  posterior 
lateral  fissure  and  emerge  fVom  the  cord  as  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  region,  at  the  union  of  the  cor- 
nua  with  their  commissure,  outwardly  there  is  an  angular  projection  of 
the  gray  matter,  named  the  mid- 
dle comu,  which  continued  in  the  Pi".  888. 
length  of  the  cord  is  the  inter- 
medio-lateral  tract.    It  merges 
above  in  the  gradually-e^anding 
anterior  comu  of  the  cervical  en- 
largement  and   gradually  dimin- 
ishes and  ceases   below.     In  the 
recess   behind  it,   thin  offsets  of 

gray  matter  extend  into  the  con-  ** 

tiguous  white  matter  and  intersect 
one  another,  giving  to  horisontal 

sections  of  the  cord  in  this  position  ^ 

a  reticular  appearance*  Similar 
ofi^ts  extend  from  the  principal 
body  of  gray  matter  elsewhere, 
especially  from  the  anterior  cor- 


The  gray  matter  of  the  spina! 
cord  consists  of  variable  propor- 
tions of  neuroglia  matrix  with 
embedded  nerve-cells  and  trav- 
ersed by  nerve-fibres  and  blood- 
For  the  most  part  it  is 


•at  BPWAL  coHD.  1,  anlerioT 
median  flnura;  2,  posterior  median  flanirc;  S, 
centnl  canal;  4,  poauHor  commiiaure:  b.  an- 
terior commlamce :  fl,  poiterior  coliunni  7.  lat- 
eral colnmn :  8.  anterior  colnniD ;  9,  poalerlor 
root  of  a  iplnal  nerve:  10.  head  ottbe  poalerior 
coma :  11.  neck  or  the  poiterior  comu ;  is,  an- 
terior roota  of  a  aplnal  nerve;  13,  anterior  oomii 
with  groups  of  nerve-cella  of  the  anterior 
ganglionic  tract :  U.  nerve-cella  of  the  middle 
pervaded  by  nerve-fibres,  chiefly  gangllonlctoct:  is.  nerve-cellHOflbepoaierior 
modullated  .nd   in   bundle.,  ran.    i">«"«"/«  "»   m.  .„  u.™  i.«i„»  0,. 

*  comae  of  the  nerve-nbrea. 

ning  in   difi'erent  directions   and 

producing  an  appearance  in  the  gray  matter  distinguished  as  the 
spongiosa.'  The  posterior  comiia  are  capped  with  neuroglia  with 
comparatively  few  nerve-fibres,  distinguished  as  the  gelatinosa.*  The 
nerve-cells  generally  are  collected  in  more  or  less  circumscribed  posi- 


'  Crua  poeUcui. 

*  PTocesaus  reticolarif. 

■  SutMtantia  gelatinoas. 


'  Cefvix. 

'  Substantia  apongiaaa. 
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into  the  anterior  ganglionic  tract,  than  which  it  eonsieta  of  smaller 
nerre-cells.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  cervical  region  a  distinct  tract 
of  nerve-cells,  in  a  aimilar  position,  is  traversed  by  the  nerve-fibree  of 
origin  of  the  accessory  nerve. 

Besides  the  above  tracts  of  nerve-cellB  other  nerve-cells  of  smaller 
size  and  mostly  spindle-shaped  are  scattered  in  the  posterior  comua, 
extending  iato  the  gelatinoea. 

The  gray  commissure  consists  mainly  of  a  matrix  of  neuroglia 
traversed  by  nerve-fibres,  mostly  meduUated,  crossing  transversely  and 
somewhat  obliquely  between  the  gray  colnmns  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
cord.  The  central  canal,  situated  in  the  gray  commissure,  is  enclosed 
by  a  layer'  of  the  gelatinosa,  or  neuroglia  comparatively  free  from 
nerve-fibres.  In  infancy  the  canal  is  clothed  with  a  ciliated  columnar 
epithelium,  but  after  adult  age  becomes  more  or  less  obliterated  or  filled 
with  small  polyhedral  cells. 

Near  the  point  of  the  terminal  cone  of  the  cord  the  gray  commis- 
sure ceases  and  the  central  canal  communicates  with  the  posterior 
median  fissure  by  a  clett. 

From  the  partitions  of  tbe  pia,  occupying  the  principal  fissures  of 
the  cord,  offsets  extend  into  the  white  columns  and  divide  them  into 
smaller  portions.  The  white  matter  is  chiefly  composed  of  longitudinal 
bundles  of  roedullated  nerve-fibres,  the  whole  enveloped  by  a  layer 
of  neuroglia,  which  also  extends  between  and  fills  the  intervals  of  tlie 
fibres.  These  are  of  variable  size,  and  in  many  positions  the  larger 
and  smaller  are  intermingled,  but  in  others  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  one  or  the  other.  The  largest  fibres  occupy  the  back  part  of 
the  lateral  columns ;  the  smallest,  that  part  of  the  same  columns  which 
lies  in  the  recess  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  comua.  The  fibres  of 
the  posterior  median  column  are  also  among  the  smallest. 

Tbe  anterior  or  white  commissure  connects  the  anterior  columns  of 
the  cord  at  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  median  fissure  in  front  of  tbe  gray 
commissure,  than  which  it  is  thicker  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlarge- 
ments but  considerably  thinner  elsewhere.  It  is  composed  of  medul- 
lated  fibres,  which  obliquely  cross  one  another  fVom  side  to  side  and 
partly  become  continuous  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  anterior 
columns  and  partly  pass  into  the  anterior  gray  columns,  where  some 
of  them  join  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

The  nerve-fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  pass  through  or 
between  the  white  columns  of  the  cord  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
fibres  of  tbe  latter.  They  proceed  outwardly  in  the  trend  of  the  comua 
with  a  slight  downward  inclination.  Those  of  the  anterior  roots 
mainly  spring  from  the  fore  part  of  the  anterior  corniut  and  thence 
proceed  in  several  bundles  on  the  same  horizontal  plane  through  the 
antero-lateral  column  to  their  point  of  emergence  from   tbe  cord. 

*  SubetantiA  gelatinosa  centnlii. 
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MUdr  the  relitEre  poalUon  of  Ihe  tncis  Id 
rhlte  nutur.  tn  roccenloii  Id  the  oerrlol 
yeraenl.  the  thoncle  pordon,  kDd  Uie 
«r  enlarKemeul.  1.  anterior  coma ;  3, 
irlor  oomn;  S,  principal  tract  of  Ibe  an- 
r  column ;  4,  mixed  lateral  and  anterior 
illar  tract! ;  fi,  cuneate  tract  of  the  p(M- 
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'  Faacicuitu  of  Turck. 


*  Direct  cerabellsr  tn 
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or  direct  pyramidal  tract,'  occupies  tlie  aide  of  the  anterior  median 
fissure  descending  to  about  the  middle  of  ttie  thoracic  portion  of  the 
cord.  Its  upper  part  enters  the  pyramid  of  the  oblongata  on  the  same 
aide  and  then  ascends  in  company  with  the  lateral  pjn'amidal  tract. 
The  remainder  of  the  column,  for  the  most  part  as  its  principal  tract,* 
enters  the  oblongata  and  ascends  behind  the  pyramid  in  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  reticnlar  formation.  This  tract  is  proportioned  in  siee  with 
the  anterior  comu  and  corresponding  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  By 
part  of  its  fibres  it  is  connected  with  the  anterior  comu  of  the  same 
side  and  by  others  through  the  anterior  commissure  with  that  of  the 
opposite  side. 

The  posterior  median  column '  of  the  cord  is  continnoos  above 
with  the  gracite  f\inicle  of  the  oblongata.  Ita  upper  part  extends  to 
the  gray  commissure,  but  recedes  below  and  ceases  about  the  middle 
of  the  thoracic  region. 

The  posterior  lateral  column  *  of  the  cord  below  occupies  all  the 
space  between  the  posterior  comu  and  posterior  median  fissure,  but 
above  has  the  former  column  interpoeed  between  it  and  the  latter.  It 
increases  as  it  ascends,  and  is  thickest  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical 
enlargements.  It  appears  to  be  mainly  in  contjnuation  with  the  pos- 
terior spinal  nerve-roots,  which  ascend  in  it  some  distance  before  enter- 
ing the  posterior  comu.  Its  upper  extremity  is  continuous  with  the 
cuneate  funicles  of  the  oblongata. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES. 

Thirty-one  pairs  of  nerves  are  connected  with  the  spinal  cord,  in 
which  they  are  ordinarily  said  to  have  their  origin.  Each  nerve  arises 
by  two  roots  from  the  side  of  the  cord,  one  in  front  and  the  other 
behind.  Each  root  consists  of  a  longitudinal  series  of  filaments  or 
rootlets,  which  spring  from  the  cord  in  such  near  succession  as  to 
form  a  continued  and  close  series  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
cord.  The  anterior  roots  spring  from  a  linear  area  along  the  side 
of  the  cord  in  front,  while  the  posterior  roots  emerge  from  the 
postero-latoral  fissure. 

In  transverse  sections  of  the  cord,  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves 
are  observed  to  pass  through  the  white  substance  and  enter  the  gray 
comu  in  several  bundles  of  fibres,  which  have  an  upward  inclination, 
as  indicated  by  the  oblique  cut  they  present  in  exact  horizontal  sec- 
tions of  the  cord.  On  reaching  the  gray  matter  the  fibres  diverge, 
some  proceeding  towards  the  anterior  commissure,  others  to  the  pos- 
terior commissure,  and  others  outward  lo  the  anterior  part  of  the 
lateral  column  of  the  cord.     Of  those  directed  inward  some  nre  con- 

'  Uncrossed  ponion  of  the  pyramidal  tract. 

>  Pundamental  fasciculiu;  tract  of  Flechsig. 

'  Tract  of  GoU.  *  Cuneate  fasciculus ;  column  of  Burdach. 
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nected  with  the  inner  group  of  Derve-cellB  of  the  anterior  comu  and 
others  appear  to  go  through  the  anterior  commissure  to  the  other  side 
of  the  cord,  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  correspondtng  cells  of 
the  anterior  comu.  The  middle  fibres  are  partly  connected  with  the 
lateral  group  of  <!ella  of  the  snterior  comu  and  partly  run  to  the  pos- 
terior cornu,  without  joining  those  cells.  The  fibres  directed  outward 
are  partly  connected  with  the  lateral  group  of  cells  and  partly  enter 
and  turn  upward  in  the  lateral  white  column. 

The  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  as  they  enter  the  cord  separate 
into  two  bundles,  which,  as  in  those  of  the  anterior  roots,  are  directed 
obliquely  upward.  The  outer  and  smaller  bundle  enters  the  posterior 
comu,  partly  curving  round  and  partly  passing  through  the  gelatinosa. 
In  this  the  fibres  become  longitudinal,  turning  both  upward  and  down- 
ward, while  others  pass  horizontally  and  more  deeply  into  the  gray 
matter.  The  inner  and  principal  bundle  enters  the  posterior  white 
column,  in  which  it  turns  up  and  runs  longitudinally,  gradually  in- 
clines inward,  and  enters  the  base  of  the  posterior  comu.  Here  the 
fibres  traverse  the  gray  matter,  passing  obliquely  towards  the  anterior 
cornu  and  cutting  off  a  distinct  area  of  gray  matter,  which  in  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  cord  contains  the  colls  of  the  posterior  gangli- 
onic tract.'  Some  of  the  fibres  enter  that  area,  others  pass  towards 
the  lateral  group  of  cells  of  the  anterior  comu,  and  others  curve 
towards  the  anterior  commissure. 

The  trunks  of  the  spinal  nerves  emerge  from  the  spinal  canal 
through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  commencing  with  those  between 
the  occiput  and  atlas  and  terminating  with  those  between  the  first 
and  second  coccygeal  vertebne.  In  consequence  of  the  comparative 
shortness  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  length  of  its  canal,  the  roots  of 
the  nerves  to  reach  their  trunks  successively  increase  in  length,  so 
that  while  the  uppermost  are  short  and  directed  outward  to  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina  the  others  gradually  incline  more  and  more  down- 
ward and  the  lower  ones  are  collected  in  a  perpendicular  bunch,  below 
the  spinal  cord,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  horse's  tail,  the  cauda 
equina. 

The  filaments  or  rootlets  of  each  nerve-root  converge  into  two 
bundles,  and  those  in  each  pair  of  roots  also  converge  together.  Those 
of  the  posterior  root  end  in  a  ganglion,  from  which  the  root  proceeds 
in  a  single  bundle  and  is  immediately  joined  by  the  bundle  of  the  ante- 
rior root  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  spinal  nerve. 

The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  except  in  the  first  pair,  are 
conspicuously  larger  than  the  anterior  roots,  and  this  is  likewise  the 
case  with  their  constituent  filaments  or  rootlets.  Both  roots  are  pro- 
portioned in  size  to  the  nerve-trunks  thoy  form,  and  the  latter  are 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  parts  they  supply ;  hence  those  destined 

'  Clftrke'e  culunn. 
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to  the  limbs  are  the  largest  of  the  spinal  oerrea.    The  ganglia  are  also 
proportioned  in  size  to  the  nerve-trunke.     They  are  generally  situated 
in  the  intervertebral  foramina,  im- 
mediately outside  the  dural  sheath.  Via.  36S. 
as  this  is  perforated  by  the  nerve-  ' '  ■ 
roots.     Those  of  the  upper  two 

pairs  of  nerves  are  situated  op-  * 

posite  their  respective  foramina, 
those  of  the  sacral  nerves  are  con- 
tained within  the  sacral  canal, 
while  the  last  one  is  within  the 
dural  sheath. 

The  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  diagbam  or  omonr  op  l  ipinal  kbbvi.  i, 
and  the  spinal  cord  are  enclosed    ";;*«»'  >"«iuq  fl«u«;  2  po«eHor  medun 

tOgether  in  the  dural  sheath,  irom  utenl  Onuro;  5.  uneilor  column;  e,  lawnl 
which  the  roots  of  the  nerves  eS-  "'"'mn:  7,  powerlor  column  ;  e.  anterior  com- 
mlwure:  V,  anlerior  horn  of  the  gny  lub- 
eape  by  separate  apertures  oppo-  nBnce;IO,po«t«rlorhoni;ll,gmrcomml»»ure: 
site   the  intervertebral  foramina,     12.  ■nterior  root  of  «  aptaai  nerve  ipriDgiDg 

,      ,  -  ,  II.  by  ■  number  ofrootleurrom  Ihe  (Uilero-laleral 

but  are  afterwards   enclosed   to-  ^u„ .  ,b.  pcwrior  root  from  ponerc^iatemi 

gethcr  in  a  tube  of  the  dura,  con-  6uan:  U,  ganglion  on  the  ponerlot  root;  15, 

•  •    ..«„      ™i»».    tu      ^^^,^t^.^^    ^f  aplnel  nerve  formed  by  (he  unkin  of  the  two 

tiDUoas  with   the  periosteum  or  foou. 

the  latter.     On  the  rootlets  of  the 

nerve-roots  the  pia  of  the  cord  becomes  continuous  with  their  con- 
nective-tissue sheath,  and  the  roots  occupy  the  subarachnoid  space, 
lying  in  contact  with  the  cord  above  and  with  one  another  in  the  cauda 
equina  below  and  enclosed  in  funnel-like  sheaths  of  the  arachnoid 
extending  to  the  apertures  of  the  dura,  through  which  they  emerge. 

THB  BKAIN. 

The  brain '  is  the  large  mass  of  nerve-substance  which,  together 
with  its  investing  membranes  and  blood-vessels,  completely  fills  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium.  The  spinal  cord  is  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
structures  occupying  the  vertebral  canal. 

The  general  shape  of  the  brain  accords  with  that  of  the  cranium, 
and  it  closely  conforms  to  the  cavity,  apparently  as  if  moulded  in  it. 
Commonly  it  is  ovoid,  with  the  narrower  end  occupying  the  forehead 
and  the  broader  end  the  occiput,  but  it  varies  to  an  oval  and  a  more 
or  less  spheroid  form.  Usually  longest  fore  and  afl,  it  is  also  commonly 
of  greater  transverse  breadth  than  depth,  but  it  varies  in  its  relative 
proportions. 

The  size  of  the  brain  in  the  normal  state  independent  of  age  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  as  well  as  in  diflerent  races  and  sexes. 
To  some  extent  it  is  related  to  the  size  of  the  body,  being  usually 
larger  in  tall  than  in  short  persons.    All  other  conditions  being  equal, 

I  Encephalon  ;  cerebrum. 
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it  IB  observed  kIso  to  hold  &  relation  in  size  to  the  degree  of  mental 
development:  hence  the  more  civilized  racee  and  the  more  cultivated 
and  intelligent  people  are  distioguisbed  by  a  larger  and  heavier  brain, 
while  the  opposite  condition  exists  in  the  barbarous  races  and  the  least 
cultivated  perBoos. 

In  the  adult  white  male  the  brain  ordinarily  averages  upwards  of 
three  pounds  avoirdupois,  and  is  aboat  a  third  of  a  pound  less  io  the 
female.  Commonly  among  our  own  people,  in  the  male  it  ranges  fkY>m 
forty-five  to  fifty-five  ounces,  in  the  female  from  forty  to  forty-seven 
ounces.  In  all  races  it  has  been  found  to  range  from  two  to  four 
ponnds. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  very 
variable,  especially  on  account  of  the  great  variability  of  the  latter. 
Considering  this  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  that  of  the  brain 
would  be  about  one  to  fifty.  In  early  life  it  is  much  greater,  at  birth 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  after  which  it  gradually  decreases 
from  the  greater  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  brain  of  the  new-bom  child  averages  for  the  male  about  eleven 
aod  a  half  ounces,  for  the  female  ten  ounces.  It  grows  most  rapidly  up 
to  about  the  seventh  year,  then  more  slowly  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  and 
subsequently  still  slower  to  thirty-five  or  forty,  when  ordinarily  it  baa 
attained  its  f\ill  growth.  It  then  remains  stationary  until  fifty  or  later, 
and  ft^m  sixty  begins  to  decrease,  estimated  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  in 
ten  years  to  the  end  of  life. 

The  human  brain  compared  with  that  of  other  ankoals  is  actually 
larger  than  in  any  except  the  elephants  and  great  whales;  but  propor- 
tionately to  the  size  of  the  body  is  much  larger  than  in  these.  It  is 
twice  the  weight  of  the  brain  of  the  horse  or  ox.  In  several  elephants 
it  ranged  tVom  eight  to  ten  pounds,  and  in  a  whalebone  whale  of 
seventy-five  feet,  which  weighed  more  than  a  regiment  of  men,  it  was 
only  four  pounds.' 

The  brain  of  the  great  French  naturalist  Cuvier  weighed  upwards 
of  fotir  pounds ;  that  of  idiots  averages  about  one  and  a  half  pounds. 
The  brain  of  a  gorilla,  one  of  man's  nearest  allies,  weighed  fifteen 
ounces. 

In  the  infant  at  birth  the  brain  is  of  a  soft,  pulpy  consistence,  but 
gradually  assumes  more  firmness;  in  the  adult  it  is  about  that  of 
freshly-made  cheese.  Its  specific  gravity,  but  little  more  than  that  of 
water,  is  about  1036. 

The  brain  is  a  Rymmetrical  oi^^n  composed  of  similar  halves,  in 
the  median  line  partly  separated  by  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  and 

1  It  is  Imported  that  in  some  small  anitnali  the  brain  ia  even  proportiooatelv 
larger  than  in  man,  m  the  common  mouse,  but  this  I  have  found  not  to  be  the  caie. 
In  a  mature  male  which  weighed  three  hundred  and  flfly-ais  grains  the  brain  mu 
iix  and  a  half  grains,  io  the  proportion  of  about  one  to  Bflj-flve. 
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njoined.  The  npper  part  is  hemiovoid  and  conforms  to  the 
the  cnudum,  while  the  lower  part,  or  base,  conforma  to  the 
ra  of  cranial  fossie. 

•rain  consists  of  four  conspicuous  divisions,  the  cerebrum,  cere- 
tons,  and  medulla  oblongata. 

cerebrum  comprises  about  aeven-eightha  of  the  whole  brain 
nds  it«  entire  length  and  breadth  above,  while  the  other  parts 

FiQ.  867. 


rTBBM*m.  1.  [roDlal  lobes  of  tbe  cerebnun :  I.  lempond  lobei  1  t.  occipital  lobet;  4, 
and  poiMrlor  eitremitlea  of  Uie  great  lougltiidlDal  fimire:  S.  sylTlBn  Snuce;  T,  ante- 
lUdipace;  8.  Inflmdlbiilum ;  B.maiiiiDllUrTeinlnencM:  10,  posterior  perfaralod  tpaco : 
the  cerebrum ;  12,  pom;  18,  oblongaM ;  1*.  pyramid;  H«.  decuMaMonof  Ihepymmiiis; 
S,  reMifOim  body;  17,  hemlBpbenn  of  the  cerebellum;  18,  vermli  st  Itae  bottoni  of 
■eparatiiig  the  latter  i  m,  middle  pedancle  of  tbe  cenbellDm ;  ao.  Doccale:  21.  Oasnre 
mmodates  the olfkctocy  lobe,  22;  2S,  bulb  of  the  olhctor;  lobe;  2i.  optic  commlHure; 
LOior  nerye;  M,  tnchleai  nerve;  7J,  triRulal  nerve:  OS,  abducent  nerve:  2).  bcUl 
ludllorr  nerve :  31.  glono-pbaryngeal  nerve ;  82,  Tacroa  nerve:  33.  acoeMor;  nerve :  31, 


ath  its  back  portion.  It  occupies  the  vault  of  the  cranium 
'  with  the  anterior  and  middle  fossee  of  its  base.  The  cere- 
in  size  is  related  to  the  former  as  about  one  to  eight  and  a  half 
ipics  the  posterior  fossie  of  the  base  of  tbe  cranium  beneath  the 
n.  The  pons,  third  in  size  of  tbe  divisions  of  tbe  brain,  occn- 
osition  just  back  of  the  centre  beneath  tbe  cerebrum  and  in 
of  the  cerebellum,  resting  on  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  spheno- 
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basilar  groove.  The  oblongata,  the  smallest  divieion  of  the  braio, 
lies  on  the  lower  part  in  advance  of  the  cerebellum,  connected  with 
the  pone  above  and  continuous  with  the  spinal  cord  below. 

The  cerebrum  on  it^  exterior  sur&ce  in  everywhere  of  a  reddish- 
gray  color.  It  resembles  a  maee  of  small  intestines  or  of  worms,  due 
to  its  being  covered  with  tortuous  ridges,  the  convolutions,  or  gyri, 
which  are  separated  by  corresponding  fissures.  The  cerebellum  pre- 
sents the  same  color,  but  is  divided  by  horizontal  fissures  into  thinner 
parallel  layers,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  laminar  appearance.  The  pons  aed 
oblongata  present  a  more  uniform  surface  and  are  white  like  the  spinal 
cord. 

THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA. 

The  medulla  oblongata'  above  joins  the  pons,  from  which  it  is 
defined  by  a  constriction.  It  is  continuous  below  with  the  spinal  cord, 
of  which  it  appears  to  be  tlie  upper  expanded  extremity,  but  is 
regarded  as  distinct,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  occipital 
foraroen.  It  occupies  a  position  between  the  basilar  groove  of  the 
occipital  bone  in  front  and  the  valley  of  the  cerebellum  behind.  It  is 
pyriform,  for  the  most  part  white,  about  an  inch  long,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  at  its  widest  part  above  and  little  more  than  half  an  inch  thick. 
It  is  partially  divided  fore  and  aft  by  median  fisnures  continuous  with 
those  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior  median  fissure  is  inter- 
rupted below  by  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  and  ends  above  in 
a  little  triangular  pit*  next  tbe  pons.  The  posterior  median  fis- 
sure at  the  upper  half  of  the  oblongata  expands  into  the  floor  of  tbe 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain.  Each  half  of  the  oblongata  is  formed 
by  a  group  of  three  columns,  trova  which  originate  the  posterior  seven 
nerves  of  the  brain. 

The  anterior  columns*  of  the  oblongata  are  named  the  pyramids,* 
are  apparently  continuous  below  with  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  but 
are  bo  only  to  a  small  extent  and  are  mainly  continuous  with  its  lateral 
columns.  The  pyramids  are  trilateral  prismatic  bodiea  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  anterior  median  fisfture  and  appear  superficially  as  pyri- 
form eminences  most  prominent  at  the  upper  extremity,  where  they 
are  rounded  and  separated  by  a  narrow  constriction  from  the  pons. 
They  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  white  matter  consisting  of  longi- 
tudinal ner\'e-fibres.  which  subsequently  ascend  in  divergent  bundles 
through  the  pons.  At  their  lower  extremity  they  also  divide  into  bun- 
dles, which,  for  the  most  part,  cross  one  another  at  the  anterior  median 


'  Bulbus  racbidicus;  metencephalon.  French,  Moelle  mllon^;  German,  ti 
Unfcerte  Mark. 

'  Fonuneu  c»cam.  *  Funiculi  pyramidalee. 

*PjT»ini8;  p.  Bnterior;  corpus  pjnimidtile;  pre[^r»mid;  ventripyratnid ;  p 
nunidal  body. 
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fissore  and  thus  produce  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids.'  In 
this  the  bundles  descend  from  the  pyramids,  cross  one  another  back- 
ward and  inward,  and  thence  continue  on  opposite  sides  backward  and 
outward  to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  in  which  they  descend  as 
the  lateral  pyramidal  tract.  As  the  bundles  proceed  from  the  decussa- 
tioo  to  the  latter  they  pass  through  the  gray  matter  continued  tVom 
the  cord  and  sever  the  comua  &om  the  rest  of  that  substance. 

The  extent  of  the  decussation 
of  the  pyramids,  which  is  visible  ^'°-  ^^^■ 

in  different  cases,  is  variable,  for 
sometimes  the  bundles  pursue  a 
deeper  and  sometimes  a  more  su- 
perficial course.  In  some  cases, 
also,  a  larger  portion  of  the  fibres 
descends  directly  in  the  anterior 
columns  of  the  cord  and  a  propor- 
tionately smaller  quantity  through 
the  decussation  in  the  lateral  col- 
umns. Occasionally  nearly  or  quite 
all  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramids 
enter  into  the  decussation,  in  which 
instances  it  becomes  most  obvious. 

The  lateral  columns'  of  the 
oblongata  seem  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  2 
are  so  to  a  small  extent,  but  are 
mainly  continuous  with  the  ante- 
rior columns  of  the  cord,  which, 
in  their  ascent  in  the  oblongata, 
are  shifted  outwardly,  through  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids  with 
the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord. 
Directed  upward  and  outward  ex- 
ternally and  behind  the  pyramids, 
they  are  composed  of  bundles  of 
fibres,  which  for  the  most  part  ascend  to  the  pons,  while  a  small  por- 
tion in  continuation  of  the  cerebellar  tract  from  the  lateral  column 
of  the  cord  turns  backward  in  the  restiform  body.  From  the  upper 
part  of  the  lateral  column  projects  the  olive,'  which  appears  as  a 
conspicuous,  longitudinal,  oval  eminence.  It  extends  about  half  the 
length  of  the  oblongata,  and  its  upper  extremity  is  separated  fVom  the 
pons  by  a  deep  recess.  Along  its  anterior  border,  between  it  and  the 
pyramid,  emerge  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  and  at  its  pos- 


poiu:  2.  oblongata;  3,  middle  peduncle  of  tbe 
cerebelloni ;  4,  eras  of  the  cerebnim :  B,  cloere- 
□u  tuber;  t,  Inttandlbulum ;  7,  manunllUlT 
emlQencea.  uid  behind  them  the  poMerior 
perlbnt«d  apace :  S,  optic  tract :  9.  optto  oom- 
mloure  :  10,  oculomotor  nerve :  11.  trochlear 
nerre:  12.  trlOtdal  nerve,  the  small  or  motor 
root  Internal;  ]3,  abdacent  nerve;  14.  (adal 
nerve;  IB,  lotermedlate  portion;  16,  anditoi? 
nerve ;  V.  Blono-pharyngeal  nerve :  IB,  vagni 
nerve:  19>  acceuory  nerve;  20,  bypocloaal 
nerve;  31,  flm  spinal  or  SQbocclpllal  nerve. 


>  DeciUMtio  pjTBTnidum. 

*  OliTB ;  olivary  body ;  corpiu  olivare ; 


*  Funiculi  olivana. 
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terior  border  is  a  groove  occupied  by  aecending  fibres  of  the  lateral 
column,  behind  which  emerge  the  roots  of  the  gloflBO-phaiyngeal, 
vagus,  and  accessory  nerves.  The  olive  is  embraced  by  the  ascending 
fibres  of  the  lateial  column,  which  diverge  in  front  and  behind  it  as 
they  proceed  to  the  pons  and  restiform  body.  Superficially  it  is  formed 
by  a  layer  of  transversely  curving  or  arciform  fibrea,'  which  proceed 
from  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  from  the  outer  side  of  the  pyramid, 
and  thence  turn  backward  and  upward  behind  the  olive  to  the  restiform 
body.  The  arciform  fibrea  often  form  more  or  less  well-marked  loops, 
especially  on  the  lower  part  of  the  olive  and  frequently  below  it,  and 
to  a  variable  degree  they  obscure  the  subjacent  ascending  fibres.  The 
olive  encloses  a  lamina  of  gray  matter,  the  olivary  nucleus,'  which 
is  in  the  form  of  a  deeply-wrinkled  ovoid  pouch,  with  the  mouth  di- 
rected  inward.  The  interior  of  the 
^'^  ^^^  pouch  is  filled  with  white  matt«r, 


which  consists  of  fibres 


passing 


from  the  pouch  through  its  mouth 
and  becoming  continuoqs  with  as- 
cending fibres  behind  the  pyra- 
mid.' Bundles  of  the  fibres  also 
penetrate  the  ponch  and  form  part 
of  the  external  arciform  fibres  of 
the  olive.  Sections  of  the  nucleus 
have  a  toothed  appearance,  whence 
the  older  name  of  the  corpus 
dentatum. 

The  poaterior  columns  of  the 
oblongata,  like  the  others,  appear 
to  be  a  continuation  of  those  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  in  this  case  are  so 
in  great  measure.  They  ascend 
behind  the  latent  columns  and  are 
divided  into  three  lesser  columns 
or  funicles,  which  gradually  en- 
large in  their  ascent  and  then 
taper  away  to  the  side  of  the  res- 
tiform body. 

The  gracile  fiinicle'  lies  next 
the  posterior  median  fissure  and 

is  continuous  below  with  the  posterior  median  column  of  the  cord. 

Above,  as  the  posterior  pyramid*  or  clava,  it  appears  as  an  emi- 


I  body:   G,  Id- 


VlIW  BACK  OPTnB  PONS  IVD  OBLOHOATA;  tbC 

Cerebellnm  remoTCd.  1.  pIneiJ  body  turned 
fonrud,  ihowlng  tlio  poetcrioi 
2.  IbaluaOB;  4.  qiudii^min. 
lern»l  geniculate  body ;  8,  ■nterlor  Telum :  7, 
flUel:  8,  UnRUle:  B.  oblouKitB;  10,  posterior 
pyramid:  11.  renliftinn  body;  12,  floor  oftburth 
ventrtde;  IS,  superior  peduncle  of  Ihe  cere- 
bellum cut  Ihroutth  :  U.  middle  peduncle  of 
nt  through :  1&,  Interior  pedun- 
>e  cerebellum  cut  Chroagh. 


'  Arcuate  fibres. 
'  Nucleus  olivaria;  n 
»  Pedunculua  oliva. 
*  Funiculus  gracilis. 


dent&tiu;  corpus  Smbriatum,  ciliare,  or  rbomboideum. 
*  Pyramid  potticus. 
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nence*  just  below  the  inferior  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  thence 
diverges  and  tapors  away  at  the  side  of  it  in  the  restiform  body.  It 
contains  a  tract  of  gray  matter,  the  gracile  nucleus,*  which  enlarges 
upward  and  ia  thickest  in  the  eminence  of  the  clava. 

To  the  outer  side  of  the  gracile  funicle  are  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal cuneate  funicles,'  continuous  below  with  the  lateral  posterior 
column  of  the  cord  and  above  with  the  restiform  body.  Between  them 
emerge  the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  accessory  nerves. 
The  internal  fVinicle  is  slightly  swollen*  near  the  eminence  of  the  clava, 
and  it  contains  a  tract  of  gray  matter,  the  internal  cuneate  nucleus.* 
The  external  fuaicio  also  contains  a  tract  of  gray  matter,  the  ex- 
ternal cuneate  nucleus,*  which  enlarges  above  and  produces  at  the 
surface  a  alight  grayish  prominence,  the  external  cuneate  eminence.' 

The  bundles  of  white  fibres  of  the  three  IVinicles  composing  the 
posterior  column  of  the  oblongata  are  continued  below  as  those  of  the 
posterior  column  of  the  cord  and  above  partly  end  in  their  gray  nuclei 
and  partly  ascend  in  the  restiform  body. 

The  restiform  body'  appears  as  a  continuation  of  the  posterior 
column  of  the  oblongata  upward  and  outward  at  the  side  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  reflected  backward  to  the  corresponding  hemisphere  of 
the  cerebellum  as  its  inferior  peduncle.  It  appears  to  be  formed 
mainly  by  the  convergence  and  ascent  of  the  arciform  fibres  of  the 
oblongata,  joined  by  others  iVom  its  lateral  column  and  from  the  cere- 
bellar tract  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  fibres  of  the  cerebellar  tract  in 
their  ascent  pass  superficially  behind  the  olive  and  obliquely  cross  the 
cuneate  funicles  and  the  line  of  emergence  of  the  adjacent  nerves  into 
the  restiform  body. 

FODBTH  VENTRICLE  OP  THE  BRAIN. 
The  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,*  which  may  now  be  conveni- 
ently examined,  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  oblongata  and  pons 
in  front  of  the  central  portion  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  fore  part,  dis- 
tinguished as  the  floor,  is  a  lozenge-shaped  recess ;  its  back  part,  or 
roof,  is  formed  above  by  the  anterior  velum  and  below  by  the  poste- 
rior velum  and  choroid  tela.  The  superior  angle  of  the  ventricle  com- 
municates through  the  ventricular  aqueduct  with  the  third  ventricle, 
and  the  inferior  angle,  or  calamus  scriptorius,  with  the  central  canal 
of  the  oblongata  and  spinal  cord. 

'  EniiDentia  gracilis.  *  N.  gracilis. 

*  Faniculiu  cuneatUB  intcrnuB  or  mediua  and  ext«rnuB,  lateialii,  or  Roland! ; 
corpus  netiforme;  pjrramiB  lateraliB. 

<  Eminentla  cunaatus.  >  N.  cuneatUB. 

*  N.  cuneatUK  eilemuB ;  n.  of  Rolando. 
'Tubercle  of  Rolando;  tuberculum  cinereum. 

'Corpiu  restiforme;  pjnm  is  lateralis  ;  funicatue  restiform  is. 

*  Ventrioulus  quartiu ;  v.  Arantii. 
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The  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle '  slopes  gently  downward  and 
backward.     Ita  inferior  triangle*  is  formed  by  the  oblongata,  and  is 
produced  by  tbe  divergence  of  the  clavie  and  restiform  bodies.    The 
superior  triangle'  is  formed  by 
Fio.  870.  tbe  pona  and  is  produced  by  the 

divergence  fVom  above  of  tbe  Hiipe- 
rior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  lateral  triangles  are  pro- 
duced by  the  convergence  of  tbe 
superior  and  inferior  peduncles  of 
tbe  cerebellum  outvrard  and  back- 
ward behind  the  position  of  the 
middle  peduncles.  Bach  is  pro- 
longed  into  a  lateral  recess  or 
finger-like  pouch,  the  cornucopia, 
which  curves  outward  around  the 
restiform  body  to  the  flocculo  of 
tbe  cerebellum. 

The  upper  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  is  formed  by 
the  anterior  velum,*  a  lamina 
of  white  matter  which  descends 
in  a  slope  from  the  quadrigemiDal 
body  to  the  stem  of  the  vermis 
and  laterally  connects  tbe  supe- 
rior peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  lower  part  of  the  roof  imme- 
diately succeeding  tbe  anterior 
velum  is  formed  by  the  fore  part 
of  the  nodule  of  tbe  vermis  and 
on  each  side  of  this  by  the  poste- 
rior velum,'  whence  tbe  choroid 
tela,*  an  extension  of  the  pia,  de- 
scends to  tbe  inferior  angle  of  tbe  ventricle  and  closes  the  lower  back 
part  of  this  cavity. 

The  floor  of  tbe  fourth  ventricle  is  chiefly  composed  of  gray  matter 
which  is  continuous  with  that  in  the  interior  of  the  oblongata  and  is 
divided  by  a  median  furrow.  On  each  side  of  this  is  a  slightly  promi- 
nent column,  the  terete  funicle,'  which  commences  in  the  inferior 


PonERIOB    PIBT  OP  OSUlHOATt   IHD    FLOOK 
OF    FOURTH    VINTBICLS:    HUgHlfled  ODB    and  ft 

hair  tlinei,  ],  aiiperiar  pednncle  of  tbe  cere- 
bellum, cat  lurlOce ;  %  cut  suiftce  of  the  mid- 
dle and  inferior  peduncla ;  3,  UngQle  lylog  od 
the  actcii  or  velum:  4,  posterior  median  flnure ; 
5,  gncUe  funlde;  6.  clava  tapering  away  at  7; 
8,  iQtemalcuneatefunlcle:  R, eilernal  cuneate 
funlde:  10,  lateral  funlcle:  II.  cuneale  emi- 
nence: 12.  obex:  13,  pontlcului;  14,  Inferior 
Telam:  1^  superior  CoTeti:  16,  Inferior  fOTsa: 
17, cinereous  eminence;  IS,  lerele  funlcle:  19, 
auditory  eminence  creased  by  tbe  auditory 


'  Fossa  or  airnia  rbotnboidalia. 

'  Medullniy  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  '  PoDtttl  portion. 

*  V.  medullare  anterior  or  superior ;   valve  of  the  brain  j    valve  of  VieuiseDS ; 
Talvula  cerebri  or  cerebelli. 

'  V.  raed.  post. 

•  T.  choroidea  inferior;  t.  ventriculi  quart!  or  cerebelli. 
^  Fuuiculua  or  corpus  teres )  pyramides  poeterioref . 
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angle  in  a  aomewhat  lighter  point,  gradually  widens  io  about  the 
middle  of  the  ventricle,  where  it  is  slightly  but  variably  thickened  as 
the  terete  eminence,'  and  thence  ascends  more  uniformly'  to  the 
superior  angle  of  the  ventricle. 

External  to  the  lower  end  of  the  terete  f\micle  is  an  angular  de- 
pression, the  inferior  fovea,'  which  includes  a  slight  elevation,  the 
cinereous  eminence.'  This  is  darker  than  the  adjacent  surface, 
but  is  continuous  with  the  gray  matter  of  the  terete  Ainicle  and  also 
that  within  the  oblongata.  Above  the  middle  of  the  floor,  external 
to  the  terete  eminence,  is  another  slight  angular  depreseion,  the  supe- 
rior fovea.'  The  more  prominent  portion  of  the  floor  to  the  outer  side 
between  the  latter  and  the  inferior  fovea  is  the  auditory  eminence.' 
This  is  crossed  transversely  by  several  variable  white  lines,  the  audi- 
tory strice,*  which  spring  from  the  floor  near  the  median  fturow 
and  thence  proceed  outward  round  the  restiform  body  to  the  auditory 
nerve.  Among  them  there  is  commonly  to  be  seen  a  variably  promi- 
nent gray  stria.' 

In  the  superior  triangle  of  the  ventricle  along  the  lateral  border  is 
a  variable  slate-blue  streak,  named  the  locus  ceeruleus.  It  extends 
from  the  superior  fovea  to  the  ventricular  aqueduct,  and  is  due  to  a 
subjacent  tract  of  gray  matter  containing  large  and  unusually  dark 
pigmented  cells.     It  is  commonly  better  marked  after  adult  age. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  development  of  the  brain  the  fourth 
ventricle,  in  the  position  of  the  choroid  tela,  is  closed  by  a  thin  white 
lamina  which  subsequently  is  rendered  incomplete.  Remains  of  this 
plate,  somewhat  variable,  are  dlBtinguished  as  the  inferior  velum,  obex, 
and  ponticuIuB. 

The  inferior  velum'  is  a  thin  band  extending  from  the  restiform 
body,  below  the  auditory  stria,  outwardly  to  the  floccule,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  posterior  velum,  forming  together  an  oval  pouch, 
the  cornucopia,  which  is  open  below.  The  inferior  velum  lies  in 
front  against  the  roots  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagus  nerves  and 
is  often  closely  adherent  to  them. 

The  obex*  is  a  little  triangular  flircate  plate  inserted  in  the  inferior 
angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  between  the  clavte. 

The  ponticulus  "  consists  of  a  pair  of  little  bands,  above  the  obex, 
springing  from  the  respective  restiform  bodies  and  approaching  but 
not  usually  joining  each  other,  thus  forming  an  imperfect  bridge. 

Immediately  above  the  obex  the  choroid  tela  exhibits  a  slit-like 

'  Eininentift  terra ;  coUiculuB  rotundus.  ■  P.  posterior. 

*  Eminentia  cinerefl  cuneironnu ;  alit  cinerea.  *  F.  anterior. 

*  Eminentiit  acustica. 

*  9.  medullares ;  beniie  acustjcs).  '  TienioU  cinerea. 
■  V.  medullars  inferiiu ;  upper  part  of  the  t«nia  plexus  cboroidei. 

*  Obex  sinuB  rhomboidalU. 

)*AlBpoDtia;  liguln;  lower  part  of  the  tsnia  plexiu  choroidei. 
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opening,   the   foramen  of    Magendie,'   through   which   the   fourtii 
ventricle  communicatcB  with  the  adjacent  eubarachnoid  space. 

Projecting  into  the  fourth  ventricle  along  the  middle  of  the  choroid 
tola  are  two  narrow  vascular  appendages,  the  median  choroid  plex- 
uses.' From  the  extension  of  the  tela  along  the  posterior  velum,  od 
each  side,  the  lateral  choroid  plexus '  projects  from  the  cornucopia. 

INTERIOR  OF  THE  OBLONGATA. 
The  interior  arrangement  of  the  structure  of  the  oblongata  is  most 

readily  studied  by  the  examination  of  successive  horizontal  sections 
from  below  upward. 
^'*-  ^''-  The  gray  matter  of  the  spinal 

cord  is  continued  in  the  oblongata, 
but  is  much  altered  in  ittt  arrange- 
ment, besides  which  it  is  aug. 
mented  by  additional  tnwjts  or 
nuclei. 

The  decussation  and  produc- 
tion of  the  pyramids  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  olives  into  the 
oblongata  cause  the  recession  of 
the  ascending  gray  matter  of  the 
cord  and  other  dlspIacementB  of 
its  parte.  At  the  limit  of  the  cord 
the  posterior  comua  are  reflected 
1    2       s  more  outward  and  are  more  nar- 

rowed at  their  neck  and  rounded 
at  their  head.  The  anterior  com- 
missure is  thicker  and  is  continu- 
ous above  with  the  decussation  of 
the  pyramids. 

In  sections  through  the  decus- 
sation the  bundles  of  fibres  are 
seen  to  pass  from  the  pyramids 
backward  and  inward,  cross  one 
another  through  the  anterior  me- 
dian fissure,  and  thence  pass  back- 
ward and  outward,  on  the  opposite 

sides  of  the  oblongata,  through  the  gray  matter  severing  the  comua 

from  the  more  central  portion. 

In  tracing  the  bundles  of  fibres  ft^>m  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the 

lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord  they  are  observed  to  cross  through 

the  dccuHHation  of  the  pyramids  and  ascend  in  the  fore  part  of  that 


HOBIZONTAL  81 


PVRAHIM.  rigbl  half:  four  dlucelen.  1.  an- 
terior medUn  flnure;  2.  pyramid;  8,  »rel(brm 
nucleua;  4,  ucllana  flbrtn:  (>.  decimation  or 
the  pyramid* :  8,  olivarj  nucleui;  T.acccswiry 
nocleoa;  8.  reticular  formation:  9,  central 
canal ;  10,  gray  matter  encloalng  cenlral  canal ; 
11.  lateral  nucleui;  12,  external  cutieate  ninl- 
cle ;  13.  nucleus  of  Rclatlnosa  of  the  external 
cunealernDlcle^  14,  ascending  root  of  trifacial 
nerve:  15, Inlemal cuneale  funlcle ■,  Ifl,  aucleiu 
of  iDtemal  cuneate  fonicle :  IT.  accoeucy  nu- 
cleusof  the  Internal  cuneate  funlcle ;  la.  (caclle 
fUntc)e ;  19,  grsclle  nucleus ;  20.  nucleus  of  ac- 
cenorynerve:  Sl.nucleusofliypoglaiHlnerTe. 


>  F.  Mogendii ;  f.  ventriculi  qunrti. 
*  P.  choroidei  superior  or  medialia. 


*  P.  cbor.  inrerior  or  lateralia. 
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of  the  opposite  side.  Those  from  the  pyramidal  tract  of  the  anterior 
column  of  the  cord  are  reflected  outwardly  and  ascend  in  the  pyramid 
of  the  same  side,  at  first  external  to  the  decussation  and  then  behind 
the  others. 

The  central  gray  matter  of  the  oblongata,  after  the  separation  of 
the  comua,  in  section  appears  triangular  with  the  apex  directed  forward 
and  enclosing    the   central  canal 

continued  fVora  the  cord.     In  its  Via.  872. 

ascent  it  gradually  recedes  to  the  "  ^ 

posterior  surface  of  the  oblongata, 
divides  behind  and  spreads  later- 
ally until  the  central  canal  is  laid 
open,  when  it  is  extended  on  the      ^ 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  " 

The  anterior  cornu  of  the  cord        » 
ascends  in  the  oblongata,  behind 
the  olive,  as  the  lateral  nucleus,       7 
which  gradually  decreases.     The      lo 
posterior     comu,    enlarged     and 
rounded,  ascends  behind  the  ante- 
rior, within  the  external  cuneate 
funicle,  as  it«  nucleus.    This  in  its 
course  approaches  the  surface,  pro- 
duces the  slight  grayish  external 
cuneate  eminence,'  and  continues 
upward  into   the  pons.      A  con- 
spicuous bundle  of  fibres  embracing 
it  externally  forms  the  ascending 
root  of  the  tri&cial  nerve. 

A  columnar  tract  of  gray  mat- 
ter in  the  gracile  funicle  is  the 
gracile  nucleus.  It  commences 
in  the  oblongata  below,  gradually  nudeiu'  23" 
enlarges  in  its  ascent,  and  at  its 
upper  extremity  produces  the  eminence  of  the  clava. 

A  similar  tract  in  the  internal  cuneate  f\inicle  is  the  cuneate  nu- 
cleus, which  springs  from  the  central  gray  matter  of  the  cord  and 
becomes  continuous  -with  the  former  nucleus. 

A  section  of  the  olive  at  either  extremity  exhibits  the  olivary 
nucleus  as  a  bent  elliptical  ring  and  at  the  middle  as  a  deeply-folded 
loop. 

Behind  the  olive  is  the  accessory  olivary  nucleus,  which  is  a 
vertically  ovoid  gray  plate.  A  similar  smaller  plate  in  the  outer  side 
of  the  pyramid  is  also  indicated  as  an  accessory  olivary  nucleus. 


HORBOmtL     SECTION     OF   THE     OBLOHOIT*, 

■bout  the  middle  ot  IheollTe.  Hgfat  h»lf:  four 
diunelen.  1.  anleiior  median  BHOre ;  %  pyr- 
unld,  iDtedor  ascending  bundles;  8.  ardfbnu 
flbrea;  4,  arclfbnn  nucleus:  6,  orcllbrm  Hbree 
□r  Ihe  ollre ;  fi.  oUtuj  Duclens :  7,  rapht :  8, 
reticular  fbimatlon;  B,  10,  acceoory  ollvaiy 
nuclei;  11,  nucleus  amblguus;  12.  lateral  nu- 
cleus; 13,  nucleus  of  gelatluoBB ;  14,  ascending 
rootof  tlie  trlfkclal  nerve;  15,  restlfoim  body: 
IS.  cnneale  nucleus;  17,  gracile  nucleus;  18, 
terete  ftinlole ;  19,  loogltudlnsl  bundle  of  nerve- 
flbrec:  ao.  ao,  two  portions  of  tbe  TSgus  nu- 
cleus :  21.  root  of  vagus  nerve :  22,  hj'poglo'sal 
of  hnx^losssl  nerve. 


'  Tubercle  of  Rolando. 
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THE  NEBTOUB  SYSTEM. 

A.  thin  tract  of  gray  matter  in  the  Buperficial  fore 
ie  the  arciform  nucleus,'  which  gives  origin  i 
form  fibres. 

rhe  space  l>etweeD  the  pyramids  and  olives  in  fh 
ii  tracts  of  gray  matter  of  the  oblongata  behind  ii 
.cular  formation,*  named  fVom  ita  appearance, 
id  of  longitudinal  fibres  ascending  IVom  the  laten 
ingata  intersected  by  transverse  fibres,  which  fn 
rse  are  named  arciform  fibres.  The  reticular 
ices  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oblongata  through  th 
le  of  the  gray  matter  by  the  decussating  bundlec 
amids ;  thence  it  increases  upward  and  is  continu' 
:he  pons. 

A  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  reticular  forraati 
forms  the  raph^.  It  is  mingled  with  some  graj 
nerve-cells  and  extends  fh)m  the  decussation 
rard  into  the  pons.  The  nerve-fibres  pursue  di 
appear  mainly  to  pertain  to  the  arciform  sen* 
ending  fibres  from  either  side  cross  one  another  an 
the  reticular  formation  as  deep  arciform  fibres,  ^ 
ivard  and  emerge  at  the  anterior  median  fissure  ai 
n  fibres. 

The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  reticular  formation 
ir  ascent  by  many  of  the  arciform  fibres,  which  ] 
ussation  of  the  pyramids  and  raphe  and  ftom  the 
1  olivary  nuclei. 

The  outer  area  of  the  reticular  formation  contains 
ny  large  nerve-cells,  while  the  inner  area  is  devoid 
The  arciform  fibres  are  in  general  distinguish^ 
erficial  series.  The  deep  arciform  fibres  mainly 
ussation  of  the  pyramids  and  the  raphe  and  cu: 
kward,  partly  running  to  the  graeile  and  cuneate 
and  through  the  olivary  nucleus,  thence  into  thf 
the  superficial  arciform  fibres  proceeding  fh>ra 
ortion  passes  forward  at  the  anterior  median  fissu 
the  pyramid  and  olive,  thence  ascends  in  the  rest 
ither  portion  passes  out  laterally  behind  the  pyrai 
nior  portion.  The  superficial  arciform  fibres  are  i 
era  proceeding  directly  fW)ra  the  outer  port  of 
lition  to  some  deep  ones  issuing  ftorn  the  olivary  r 
The  extension  of  the  posterior  eornu  of  the  cord  ii 
ere  it  forms  the  external  cuneate  nucleus,  is  an 
stinosa  with  nerve-cells,  tW>m  which  arise  the  fibrei 
t  of  the  trifacial  nerve  embracing  the  outer  side  o 

'  Nucleus  of  the  pyraitiid.  '  Poimstii 
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The  «xtenBion  of  the  anterior  comu  aa  the  lateral  nucleus  of  the 
oblongata  appears  to  become  diffused  as  the  gray  matter  of  the  lateral 
area  of  the  reticular  formation,  iu  which  there  are  maoy  large  nerre- 
cells. 

The  olivary  nucleus  is  a  lamina  of  gelatinosa  with  nuraerous  medium- 
Bined  multipolar  norve-cells  and  nerve-fibres,  which  pass  through  the 
nucleus  and  continue  aa  areiform  fibres. 

The  gracile  nucleus  coDtaina  large  multipolar  cells  sparaely  dis- 
tributed. 

The  gray  matter  enclosing  the  central  canal  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  oblongata  and  thence  extending  upward  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  is  chiefly  composed  of  gelatinosa.  Embedded  in  it  are  groups 
of  nerve-cells,  which  are  the  nuclei  or  centres  of  origin  of  some  of  the 
important  nerves  of  the  brain. 

The  hypoglossal  nucleus  consists  of  a  columnar  tract  of  large 
multipolar  nerve-celts,  which  give  origin  to  the  nerve-fibrea  forming  the 
rootlets  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  It  is  embedded  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  terete  flinicle  in  the  inferior  triangle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  ex- 
tending downward  into  that  enclosing  the  central  canal  of  the  oblongata. 

The  nucleus  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  vagus,  and  accessory 
nerves  ia  a  continuous  columnar  tract  of  smaller  nerve-cells  than  the 
preceding,  embedded  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  cinereous  eminence, 
extending  downward  into  that  enclosing  the  central  canal  behind  the 
former  tract.  . 

Two  auditory  nuclei  are  distinguished  on  each  side  in  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle.  The  internal  or  principal  auditory  nucleus 
corresponds  in  position  with  the  auditory  eminence  creaaed  by  the 
auditory  atriie.  It  ia  a  columnar  tract  of  amall  multipolar  «ells  em- 
bedded in  the  eminence,  and  is  widest  at  the  strife,  whence  it  narrows 
towards  the  extremities.  The  external  auditoiy  nucleus '  is  a  tract 
of  large  nerve-cells  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  former,  ia  largeat 
at  the  upper  extremity  in  the  auperior  fovea,  and  tapers  below  to  the 
position  of  the  auditory  striie.  It  is  traversed  by  longitudinal  bundlea 
of  nerve-fibres,  which  pass  to  or  from  the  cerebellum.  Prom  these 
bundles,  as  well  as  &om  the  nucleus,  the  auperior  root  of  the  auditory 
nerve  appears  to  have  its  origin,  proceeds  forward  and  outward,  and 
emerges  fVom  among  the  ascending  fibres  of  the  restiform  body  to  join 
the  inferior  root  in  front  of  that  body. 

The  auditory  strise  proceed  from  behind  the  principal  auditory 
nucleus  and  pass  outward  around  the  restiform  body  to  its  fore  part 
M  the  posterior  division  of  the  inferior  root  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
The  anterior  division  of  the  inferior  root  proceeds  from  the  deep 
part  of  the  nucleus  outward  to  the  inner  side  of  the  restiform  body 
and  there  joins  the  posterior  division. 

'  SuperiDT  Bud.  nucleiu ;  nodeiu  of  Deitert  or  of  I«im. 
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Rome  gray  matter  eituated  between  the  superior  root  of  the  audi- 
tory Derve  and  the  reatiform  body,  thence  extcndJDg  into  the  angular 
interval  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  anterior  root,  cootaios  the  acces- 
soiy  auditory  nucleus.  This  is  a  group  of  small  multipolar  nerve- 
cells,  which  are  peculiar  among  those  of  the  brain  in  that  they  are 
provided  with  a  nucleated  eheath  like  the  nerve-cells  of  ganglia, 

THE  PONS. 

The  pons*  appears  superficially  as  a  conspicuous  white  eminence 
situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain  behind  its  centre.  It  is  placed  above 
the  oblongata  with  which  it  is  connected  below,  in  front  of  the  cere- 
bellum with  which  it  is  connected  behind,  and  beneath  the  cerebrcm 
with  which  it  is  connected  above.  It  is  quadrate,  with  the  prominent 
fore  part  convex  and  with  a  median  Airrow*  which  accommodates  the 
basilar  artery.  It  rests  in  front  against  the  spheno-basilar  groove  of 
the  cranium.  Laterally  it  is  contracted  and  prolonged  backward  and 
outward  into  the  middle  peduncles'  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  back  part 
is  narrower  than  the  fore  part,  forms  the  upper  triangle  of  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  extending  to  the  ventricular  aqueduct,  and  is 
flanked  above  and  below  by  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles  of  the 
cerebellum.  The  upper  part  of  the  pons  is  transversely  arched,  but 
depressed  at  the  middle.  Laterally  it  is  extended  obliquely  outward 
and  backward  as  the  fore  part  of  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, and  from  its  sides  ascend  the  crura  of  the  cerebrum.  The 
lower  part  is  more  nearly  straight,  and  laterally  bends  outward  as  the 
back  part  of  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  The  ft^nt  of 
the  pons  is  strongly  striate  transversely,  indicating  the  course  of  the 
fibres  which  compose  its  more  superficial  portion.  It  also  exhibits 
many  little  perforations  due  to  blood-vessels  from  the  investing  pia. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  oblongata,  the  interior  structure  of  the  pons 
is  best  studied  by  the  examination  of  horizontal  sections  in  succes- 
sion from  below  upward.  In  these  it  is  observed  that  the  pons  for 
more  than  half  its  thickness  from  the  front  is  mainly  composed  of 
transverse  bundles  of  ner\'e-fibre8  crossed  in  their  course  by  longitu- 
dinal bundles  ascending  from  the  pyramids.  To  the  latter  bundles 
is  due  the  greater  prominence  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  pon^. 
The  pyramidal  bundles  enter  the  pons  in  columns  which  separate 
the  superficial*  from  the  deeper  portion*  of  the  transverse  bundles. 


'  Pons  Varolii  or  c«Tcbelli ;  commie^um  cerebelli ;  uodns  encephali ;  f 
or  protuberantift  annulsris ;  tuber  annulare. 

'  Sulcus  builaris. 

■  Crura  cerebelli  ad  ponlem ;  c.  media  or  later«lia ;  bnchia  pontis ;  c.  cerebri ; 
cerebral  peduncles. 

*  FaBciculuB  pontis  (mlerior  or  inferior. 

'  F.  p.  posterior  or  iuperior ;  trapenium. 
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heir  further  ascent  the  columnB  break  up  into  amaller  bundles, 
-h  apread  in  layers  separated  by  corresponding  divisions  of  the 
averse  bundles  of  the  pons.  The  ascending  bundles  multiply  and 
line  smaller,  but  collectively  larger,  due  to  an  accession  of  fibres  in 
>iiig  through  the  pons.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  the  pyramidal 
(Ilea  coUect  together  aud  emerge  to  ascend  in  the  cerebral  crura, 
transverse  bundles  of  the  pons,  after  passing  the  crura  outwardly, 

Fio.  878.  Fio.  374. 


BnTTioK  ACFOBS  thi  tons,  left  half,  nekr  tb« 
middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle :  nUKDlBed  two 
2  dlBmeten.  1.  tnnsrenebandleiorflbrespu- 
'OliE  pAKTorTHE  Fom  tND  OBLOHOiTL  1.  lng  CO  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cenbellam, 
is:  2.  oblongata :  3,  middle  peduncle  of  the  2;  S,  anterior  TelniDi  i,  fourth  ventricle:  &, 
ebelluro  ;  4,  crui  of  the  cerebrum;  6,  clnere-  rsph*;  G.  bundleaof  flbies  asceudlng  Tmm  Che 
I  tuber;  6,  InfUndlbulum;  7,  mammillary  pyramid;  T,  others  Mparated  (hnn  the ftrmer; 
Ineneea,  and  behind  them  the  posterior  S.  deep  trttnivene  bundles  tbnnlng  the  trape- 
forated  space;  S.  optic  tract;  9,  optic  com-  ilnm  ;  9,  reticular  fbnnatloD;  10,  terete  funl- 
(sore  :  10,  ocultt-molor  nerve;  11,  trochlear  cle;  11,  superior  olivary  nucleus;  12,  ascending 
-ve;  12.  trilkclal  nerve,  the  iimall  or  motor  root  of  the  tri&clal  nerve;  13,  abducent  nerve  i 
«  Internal;  13,  abducent  nerve;  14.  fudal  14,  Its  nncleun:  1&,  facial  nerve ;  16,  Intermedl- 
rve;  15,  Inlennedlale  portion:  16,  auditory  ate  portlonortlie  facial  nerve:  IT,  nucleus  and 
rve;  IT.  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve;  IS.  vagus  commencement  of  the  facial  nerve;  IS,  upper 
rve:  19.  accessory  nerve;  20.  bypogloesal  root  of  the  auditory  nerve ;  IB.  p«rtof  llsoutcr 
rve:  21,  flrat spinal ormbOMipilal  nerve.  crupper  noclena. 

llect  together  to  form  the  middle  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
termediate  transverse  bundles  are  most  direct  in  their  course,  and 
I  each  side  turn  outward  and  backward  in  the  peduncles.  The  lower 
indies  curve  forward  at  the  sides,  then  likewise  turn  outward  and 
ickward  in  them ;  the  npper  bundles  laterally  curve  backward  super- 
iialiy  over  the  others  and  then  contiane  in  the  same  course. 

The  intervals  in  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the 
>ns  include  some  gray  matter'  containing  many  smalt  nerve-cells  fW)m 
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which  nerve-fibres  proceed  both  in  a  longitudinal  and  a  transTene 
directiOD.    At  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  a  narrow  bundle  of  fibres' 
emerges  f^m  the  recess  between 
Pio.  875  t^6  cerebral  crura  and  runs  out- 

11  18  wardly  around  each  cms  to  the 

groove  between  the  superior  and 
middle  cerebellar  peduncles  and 
accompanies  them  into  the  cere- 
bellum. 

The  dorsal  portion  of  the  pons 
is  mainly  composed  of  an  upward 
I  extension  of  the  reticular  forma- 

tion of  the  oblongata,  covered  be- 
hind by  a  layer  of  gray  matter 
which  forms  the  correspoDding 
portion  of  the  floor  of  the  foutth 
ventricle.  It  is  flanked  above  and 
below  by  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior peduncles  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  reticular  formation  on  each 
side  is  also  conjoined  by  an  up- 
ward extension  of  the  raphe,  which 
in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  pons 
of  the  tnnuti&i  is  in  a  great  measure  obsolete  or 
Qerve»|iu.tonad8™;  i2..i.brt«.u.fern..  obscured  by  the  passage  of  the 
gineii;  IS,  liQcleua  coDtlnued  upward  in  Uia  -f       ji  » 

floor  oTUieTentTlculaT  aqueduct;  H,  trUkolBl      transverse  bundles  of  fibres.      Be- 
"'"^  sides  the  more  generally  diffused 

gray  matter  of  the  reticular  forma- 
tion, at  the  fore  part  of  ita  lateral  area  it  encloses  a  small,  folded  gray 
lamina,  distinguished  as  the  superior  olivary  nucleus.'  The  stratum 
of  gray  matter  at  the  back  of  the  pons,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, has  been  described  in  the  account  of  that  cavity. 


2.tr«Qiyi 


Sbction  iCHOsa  THE  CFPKB  pjibt  o»  THS  pom; 

left  half:  one  ftnd  t,  hair  diuneten,  1,  pou; 
■e  bundle  of  flbrea;  S,  ^  S,  uceud- 
MOf  tbe  pyrmmlds^  1  reUoalu  for- 

maaoii;  6,  longitudinal  bandlee  of  flbrea  of  Ibe 

flUet;  6,  luperloi  peduncle  of  the 

T,  llngule;  S,  anterior  velum;  9, 

trlclei   10,  poaterlor  longlladlnal    bundle  of 


THE  CBREBELLUM. 
The  cerebellum'  is  the  lower  posterior  division  of  the  brain  and 
occupies  the  posterior  cranial  fossie  beneath  the  cerebrum,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  tentorium.  It  is  connected  at  its  fore  part  above 
to  the  other  divisions  of  the  brain  by  means  of  its  peduncles,  which 
communicate  with  them  through  the  great  oval  foramen  of  the  dura. 
Ita  widest  part  is  cotnmonly  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  trans- 
versely, about  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  fore  and  a.tl,  and  about 
two  inches  in  depth.     It  consists  of  a  pair  of  solid,  half-spberoidsl 

'  Tenia  pontia.  '  N.  olivarius  auperii>r. 

*  Pareacephalia-;  cerebrum  parvum  or  poaterior)  little  or  after  brain. 
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maBsea,  the  hemispheres,  joined  by  a  median  portion,  the  vermis.' 
The  fore  part  above  ia  deeply  notched  at  the  middle  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  cerebellar  peduncles,  Ukewiae  below  for  the  reception 
of  the  oblongata.  Above,  the  faemiepheree  are  continuous  in  a  median 
rounded  ridge,'  formed  by  the  upper  part  of  the  vermia,  but  they  are 
separated  at  the  posterior  border  by  a  wide  notch,*  which  receives  the 
cerebellar  falx.  The  anterior  border  is  nearly  straight,  and  ib  directed 
obliquely  outward  and  backward  from  the  peduncles,  which  enter  ita 
inner  extremity.  The  posterior  rounded  border  curves  from  the  median 
notch  outward  and  forward  to  the  anterior  border.  The  upper  surface 
slants  tW>m  the  vermis  outward  and  backward,  is  slightly  concave  in 
the  same  direction,  and  slightly  convex  from  the  front  backward  and 
inward.  Below  the  upper  surlkce,  the  hemispheres,  as  implied  by  the 
name,  are  nearly  hemispherical  and  are  separated  by  a  deep  interval, 
the  valley,*  which  extends  from  the  posterior  notch  downward  and 
forward.  Into  the  valley  projects  the  inferior  portion  of  the  vermis,' 
which  here  appears  as  a  worm-like  ridge,  whence  its  name. 

The  cerebellum  is  characterized  by  its  laminated  appearance,  the 
surface  being  everywhere  divided  into  plates  separated  by  narrow  fia- 
suree  which  receive  folds  of  the  pia.  The  platea  are  in  general  of 
uniform  thicknesa,  nearly  parallel  and  for  the  most  part  disposed  hori- 
zontally. The  fisaurea  are  of  variable  length  and  depth  and  often  run 
into  one  another.  The  laminar  appearance  of  the  cerebellum  is  accom- 
panied by  a  correaponding  arrangement  of  its  structure. 

The  interior  white  matter  extends  fVom  the  cerebellar  pednncles 
within  each  hemisphere  as  a  conical  trunk,  which  is  continuous  with 
its  fellow  through  the  stem  of  the  vermia.  Both  the  trunk  and  the 
stem  divide  into  divergent  plates,  and  these  again  divide  two  or  three 
times  in  the  same  manner.  The  terminal  plates  are  short,  thin,  and 
aniform,  and  have  folded  around  tbem  a  comparatively  thick  layer 
of  gray  matter,  which  ia  everywhere  continuous  as  the  cortex  of 
the  cerebellum.  In  consequence  of  the  arrangement  thus  described, 
sections  of  the  cerebellum  crossing  the  lamins  exhibit  a  remarkable 
arboroacent  appearance,  distinguished  as  the  arbor  vitsc.  In  the  vermis 
the  appearance  ia  the  more  striking  fW>m  the  more  graceful  proportions 
of  the  stem  and  its  branches  than  in  the  hemispheres. 

The  deepest  fissures  of  the  cerebellum  are  usually  the  most  obvious 
on  the  surface,  and  serve  to  distinguish  the  principal  divisions  or  lobes, 
which  consist  of  groups  of  laminte.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
is  the  great  horizontal  fissure,*  which  divides  each  hemisphere  near 

■  Worm ;  lobus  medius  cerebclH. 

'  Vermis  auperior;  «up.  vennironn  process. 

*  Incisura  marginalis  posterior. 

*  VftllU';  vftllecuU;  BciMura  longitudiaaliB. 

*  Vermii  inferior ;  inf.  vcnniform  process. 

*  Sulciu  roi^nui  horizon  talis. 
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ito  middle.     Starting  ia  fVont  to  the  outer  eide  of  the  middle  peduncle, 

it  passes  outward  and  backward,  turns  under  the  posterior  border 

of  the  hemisphere  and  then  up- 

Fio.  376.  ward  and  inward  over  the  border 

to  the  bottom  of  the  notch  between 

the  hemispheres. 

The  lobes  of  the.  cerebelluin 
are  commonly  distiaguished  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  superior  lobe'  includes 
all  the  visible  upper  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  except  the  posterior 
primary  division  and  the  lower 
secondary  portion  of  the  posterior 
primary  division  of  the  vermis. 
The  lamina  and  intervening  Ss- 
i"(rre»"  h^    Buree,  seen  on  the  surface  of  these 


kod  In-  lobes,  pass  obliquely  from  in  front 
on  each  side  inward  and  hack- 
ward  to  the  vermin,  on  which  they 


loncal  Bsmre ;  2.  S.  poilerlor  laperior  i 
ftrlor  lobea:  i,  graclle  tobc:  b,  inrerioi 
Tentnl  lobe ;  S.  cut  Eurfare  from  remoTSl  orthe 
tonillla;  T,  Soccule:  &-10.  veimla ;  8.  tuber:  S, 

r:,ro";.;i"ri;;.c*'.."X;S  >>«"■»•  •>»■"?%  ^*  f""»  ">* 

cut  nirbce  of  obioagai*.  previous  course  and  more  or  less 

interrupted,  A  more  distinct  por- 
tion of  these  lobes  behind  has  been  named  the  crescentic  lobe.* 

The  first  division  of  the  superior  lobe  corresponding  with  the  an- 
terior primary  division  of  the  vermis  is  the  central  lobe.'  It  is  con- 
cealed by  the  greater  portion  of  the  superior  lobes  behind  and  rests  in 
front  against  the  anterior  velum  and  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. From  its  lower  part  extends  upward  and  forward  on  the  velum 
the  lingule,*  which  is  a  tongue-like  process  of  gray  matter  consisting 
of  four  or  five  transverse  bars,  which  correspond  with  other  laminie  of 
the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  posterior  lobe'  forms  the  thick  rounded  border  of  the  hemi- 
sphere back  of  the  superior  lobe,  fh>m  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
deep  fissure  which  curves  fW)in  the  outer  border  of  the  hemisphere 
backward  and  inward  to  the  bottom  of  the  posterior  median  notch. 
It  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  hemisphere  beneath,  where  it  is 
separated  from  the  inferior  lobe  by  a  shorter  fissure  pursuing  a  simi- 
lar course  fh)m  the  outer  part  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley.  It  is  composed  of  the  throe  posterior  inferior  primary 
divisions  of  the  hemisphere  and  is  divided  by  the  great  horizontal  fis* 
sure.     The  portion  above  the  fissure,  the  posterior  superior  lobe,* 

'  Quadrate  lobe ;  lobua  quadmtua  or  quBdren^laris ;  aDtero-superior  lobe. 

*  Posterior  crescentic  lobe,  '  Lobui  centniUf.  '  Lingula. 

*  Lobus  semilunariK.  *  L.  semilunaris  auperior. 
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is  thick  and  crescentic,  and  commonly  joins  it«  fellow  through  the 
Tennis  by  a  single  plate.'  The  posterior  inferior  lobe*  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  It  presents 
several  more  conspicuous  fissures  besides  the  lesser  ones,  and  its  lowest 
division  has  been  regarded  as  distinct  under  the  name  of  the  gracile 
lobe.'  In  advance  of  the  tatter  and  outwardly  embraced  by  it  is  the 
inferior  lobe,*  which  appears  prominently  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
hemisphere  to  the  outer  side  of  the  oblongata.  It  is  composed  of  the 
lower  largest  primary  division  of  the  hemisphere  divided  into  two  sec- 
ondary ones,  whence  the  name  of  biventral  lobe. 

The  tonsilla*  is  an  oval  lobe  situated  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
hemisphere,  occupying  a  recess  of  the  inferior  lobe  and  projecting  into 
the  valley  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  oblongata.  It  is  attached  by 
a  stem  which  springs  from  the  inner  part  beneath,  of  the  central  white 
trunk  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  fioccule  •  is  a  little  elliptical  lobe,  which  occupies  the  outer  part 
of  the  angular  space  in  front  of  the  middle  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum, 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  lobes.  Its  stem  springs  from  the 
inner  side  below,  of  the  middle  peduncle.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  smaller  accesfiory  floccule,'  which  is  partially  concealed  by  the 
larger  one. 

The  inferior  more  distinct  portion  of  the  vermis  is  also  divided  into 
lobes.  Of  those,  the  tuber*  is  an  eminence  composed  of  four  or  five 
plates  which  belong  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  posterior  primary  di- 
vision of  the  vermis  and  connect  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebellum 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  valley. 

Immediately  below  the  tuber  a  more  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
vermis  is  distinguished  as  the  pyramid,*  which  occupies  a  recess  be- 
tween the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  apex  is  directed  back- 
ward, while  the  base,  more  in  advance,  unites  the  inferior  lobes  of  the 
cerebellum. 

In  fh)nt  of  the  pyramid  is  the  uvula,"  a  lobe  formed  of  a  series 
of  transverse  plates  successively  decreasing  and  producing  together  a 
keel-like  ridge,  which  projects  forward  into  the  valley  between  the 
tonsilira  and  behind  the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  widest  part  behind  is 
extended  on  each  side  in  a  ridge"  which  joins  the  corresponding 
tonsilla. 

'  Folium  or  lamina  cacuminis ;  commiwurtt  tenuia  ;  c.  lobonun  Mmilunarium. 

*  Lobua  semilunaris  inferior.  *  Lobus  gracilis ;  I.  inferior  mediua. 

*  Lobua  inferior  anterior;  1.  cuneiformis. 

*  Amygdala  ;  lobua  inferior  inUirous  ;  1.  med.  oblongata. 
•Flocculus]  lobus  nervi  pneumogastrici. 

*  P.  seoundariuB.  ■  T,  valvule ;  vermis  posterior. 

*  Pymmidftl  lobe ;  pyramisi  lobus  inferior  anterior.  • 
"  Iiubu*  intertonaillariB. 

"  AU  uvulfe;  commiasura  transvena  sulc&la;  furrowed  band. 
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SunnoantiDg  the  uvuU  is  a  smaller  lobe,  the  nodule,*  which  is 
formed  by  the  first  primary  lower  braDcb  of  the  Termia,  projectiog 
behind  the  fourth  ventricle. 

In  fh>nt  of  the  nodule  on  each  eide  ib  a  thin  white  erescentic 
lamina,  the  posterior  velum,'  which  forms  part  of  the  lower  elope 
of  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  spring  ih)m  the  central  stem 
of  the  vermis,  extending  outward  to  the  floccule,  and  arches  forward 
and  downward  over  the  corresponding  tonsilla  and  terminates  in  t 
sharp  concave  edge.  It  extends  along  the  posterior  border  of  the 
lateral  recess  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  near  the  floccule  joins  the 
inferior  velum  of  the  oblongata,  to  form  with  it  an  open  pouch,  the 
cornucopia. 

The  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  consist  of  three  pairs  of  stoat 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  which  connect  it  with  the  other  chief  divisions 
of  the  brain,  and  are  distinguished  from  their  relative  position  as  supe- 
rior, middle,  and  inferior. 

The  middle  peduncle,*  much  larger  than  the  others,  is  a  cylin- 
drical process  which  passes  from  each  side  of  the  pons  obliquely  out- 
ward and  backward  and  enters  the  inner  fore  part  of  the  corresponding 
hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum.  It  is  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the 
transverse  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  pons. 

The  superior  peduncle  *  is  a  flattened,  cylindrical  process  which 
passes  from  behind  and  beneath  the  quadrigeminal  body  on  each  side, 
descends  obliquely  outward  and  backward,  and  enters  the  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum  behind  and  beneath  the  middle  and  inferior  peduncles. 

The  inferior  peduncle,^  about  the  size  of  the  former,  but  more 
cylindrical,  is  the  continuation  of  the  restiform  body  on  each  side  of 
the  oblongata.  Ascending  obliquely  outward  it  turns  abruptly  back- 
ward and  enters  the  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  between  the  superior 
and  middle  peduncles. 

The  superior  peduncles  descend  at  the  sides  of  the  upper  triangle 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  connected  together  by  the  anterior  velum, 
while  the  inferior  peduncles  ascend  at  the  sides  of  the  lower  triangle 
of  the  ventricle.  By  the  convergence  of  the  three  peduncles  on  each 
side  the  lateral  angle  of  the  ventricle  is  produced.  In  its  dement  the 
superior  peduncle  crosses  and  enters  the  cerebellum  beneath  the  inferior 
peduncle,  which  enters  between  the  superior  and  middle  peduncles. 

The  anterior  velum,*  connecting  the  superior  peduncles,  is  a 
white  lamina  which  forma  the  upper  part  of  the  roof  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  and  deiscends  obliquely  from  the  quadrigeminal  body  to  the 
stem  of  the  vermis  of  the  cerebellum.  Its  upper  sur&ce,  slightly  de- 
pressed, is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the  lingule,'  a  process  of  the 

'  Nodulua.  •  V.  roedullare  postictun  ;  v.  Tarini  j  v.  lemiluiuriB. 

'  CniB  ad  pontem.  *  Crua  ad  cerebrum.  *  Cnw  ad  medallun. 

*  T.  meduDare  aateriiu  or  tuperiua.  '  Lingula. 
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cerebellar  cortex.  Extended  fhim  the  velum  to  tbe  median  groove  of 
the  qnadrigemioal  body  is  a  little  white  band,  the  ft-enule,  on  each 
side  of  which  the  trochlear  nerve  issaee. 

To  the  onter  side  of  the  superior  peduncles  above,  is  a  prominent 
wfaite  hand,  the  fillet,'  which  emerges  fVom  the  groove  between  the 
middle  and  superior  peduncles  and  ascends  obliquely  forward  and 
inward  to  the  quadrigeminal  body. 

The  three  peduncleB  of  the  cerebellum  on  entering  the  correspond- 
ing hemisphere  unite  in  a  Urge  corapressed  conical  trunk,  which  sub- 
sequently divides  into  plates,  and  the  division  is  several  times  repeated, 
until  finally  the  thin  terminal  plates  reach  the  cortex.  The  trunk  and 
plates  consist  of  bundles  of  fibres,  which  emanate  fVom  the  peduncles 
a^d  radiate  in  all  directions  to  reach  the  interior  surface  of  the  folded 
gray  cortex  of  the  cerebellum.  The  stem  of  the  vermis  is  continuous 
with  the  anterior  velum  and  with  the  superior  peduncles,  and  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  trunk  of  the  hemisphere  extends  to  the  cortex. 

Embedded  in  the  central  white  trunk  of  each  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum  is  a  wrinkled  gray  lanuna,  named  fh)m  ite  appearance  in 
section  the  dentate  nucleus.*  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  oval  pouch 
and  has  tbe  mouth  directed  inward,  forward)  and  downward.  It  is 
filled  with  white  matter'  consisting  of  fibres  mainly  continuous  with 
those  of  the  superior  peduncle  and  anterior  velum.  In  structure  the 
dentate  resembles  the  olivary  nucleus  of  the  oblongata. 

Between  the  dentate  nucleus  and  the  median  line  of  the  vermis  in 
each  hemisphere  there  are  several  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  accu- 
mulations of  gray  matter,  which  are  not  completely  isolated,  hut  are 
continuous  with  the  dentate  nuclei  and  with  one  another.  The  largest, 
tbe  fastigiate  nucleus,*  Is  an  oval  plate  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vermis 
separated  from  its  fellow  by  a  narrow  strip  of  white  matter.  The 
second  in  size,  the  emboliform  nucleus,*  is  a  fore  and  aft  clavate 
streak  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  dentate  nucleus.  The  remaining 
one,  the  globose  nucleus,*  is  a  rounded  streak  lying  intermediate 
to  and  a  little  lower  than  the  others. 

The  emboliform  nucleus  in  structure  resembles  the  dentate  nucleus, 
but  the  others  have  larger  nerve-cells. 

The  cortex '  of  the  cerebellum  consists  of  two  nearly  equally  thick 
strata  of  gray  matter  separated  by  a  thin  stratum  less  gray  or  nearly 
white. 

The  cortcs  of  the  cerebellum  forms  a  pretty  uniform  layer,  but  is 
thicker  at  the  free  borders  and  sides  of  tbe  folds  than  at  the  bottom. 


'  Lemnuciu ;  laqusiu;  band  of  Beil. 

'  N.  dentntiu;  corpiu  dentstum,  flmbriaturo,  lenticu latum,  orciliare;  ^nglioa 
cerebelli. 

*  Medulla  centralii  orciliarii.  <  N.  fastigii. 

•  N.  embolifonnii.  •  N.  globoMU.  '  Cortical  gray  subetance. 
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It  consista  of  two  principal   layers,  of  which  the  exteraal  is  the 
thicker. 

The  internal  cortical  layer,'  of  a  yellqwieh  or  ruet-brown  hue, 
ia  composed  of  a  matrix  of  neu- 
^'**-  ^"-  roglia,  with  numerous  fine  capil- 

lary veBsela.  densely  crowded  with 
small  rounded  nerve-cellti  and  per- 
vaded  by  fine  medullaied  nerve- 
fibres.  The  nerve-cells  are  mostly 
bipolar  and  by  means  of  their 
nerve-flbree  are  continuous  with 
3  thc»e  of  the  terminal  plates  of 

the  white  matter  enclosed  by  the 
coriex. 

Partially  embedded  in  the  outer 
surface  of   the    internal    cortical 
J  layer  is  a  single  stratum  of  large 

nerve-cells,'  many  of  which 
range  from  j^  to  ^  of  an  inch 
*  in  diameter.  They  are  mostly  flask- 

shaped  and  are  generally  arranged 
vertically  with  their  neck-like  pro- 
cesses directed  towards  the  free 
surface  of  the  cortex  and  forking 
into  two  widely-diverging  branches 
which  ramify  through  the  external 
cortical  layer.  From  their  base  a 
single  smaller  process  becomes  the 
axis-fibre  of  a  medullated  nerve- 
a  layer, crawdBd  With  nnaUnerTMem  n*"*-  ^^^  '^''ge  nerve^jells  par- 
(onljf  &  few  repreBented) ;  2,  eitenuU  cortical  tially  lie  in  a  very  thin  whitieh 
stratum  of  nerve-fibree  between  the 
two  principal  layers  of  the  cortex. 
The  external  cortical  layer,  of  a  clearer  gray  hue  than  the  former, 
consists  of  an  abundant  matrix  of  neuroglia  pervaded  by  the  branch- 
ing fibres  of  the  large  nerve-cells  beneath,  with  a  few  scattered  and 
small  rounded  nerve-cells  and  numerous  capillary  vessels, 

THE  CEREBRFM. 
The  cerebrum,*  the  largest  principal  division  of  the  brain,  is  hori- 
zontally ovoid  or  oval,  with  the  length  fore  and  aft  and  the  greater 
breadth  opposite  the  parietal  emineneeB.     It  is  deeply  divided  in  the 


'  Granular  layer,  '  Celli  or  corpuscles  of  Purkinje. 

•  Fore-brain  ;  greet  brain ;  pro-encephalon. 


:   hlghlT   magnified. 
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median   line  by   the   great    longitudinal   Bssure'into  two   hemi- 
Bpheree. 

Each  cerebral  hemisphere*  presents  an  outer  convex  surface  next 
the  cranial  vault,  an  inner,  vertical  flat  surface  which  forme  the  side 
of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  an  under  surface.  This  is  divided  at 
the  fore  part  by  a  deep  cleft,  the  sylvian  fissure,  into  two  prominent 
lobes,  which  closely  conform  to  the  anterior  and  middle  cranial  foaaie, 
while  the  back  part  is  concave  and  rests  on  the  tentorium,  a  partition 
of  the  dura,  which  separates  it  from  the  cerebellum. 

Fio.  878. 


FRi.  I,  obloagMB;  2,  pons:  B, 
cnu  of  the  cerebrum ;  4,  Arboreacent  appeajuice  In  BecUoDot  Che  vermlior  Ibe  cerebellum:  !>, 
left  hemlipbere  or  the  ceiebellum ;  B,  Inner  nirhce  of  tbe  left  bemlsphere  of  the  cerebrum ;  7, 
cftUoauro:  S,  ventricular  eeptum ;  9,  fomli;  10,  anterior  cnu  of  the  Ibralx  detccnillng  to  Join  the 
correopondiDs  manunlllary  eminence;  11,  flnore  through  which  the  choroid  tela,  12,1a  lutro- 
dDced  into  Uie  third  reucrlcle;  IS,  pineal  body :  14.  lla  peduncle;  1&,  rests  on  the  thBlamtuvlthlD 
the  third  Tcntricle  :  IB.  poeterlor  commlnure  of  the  latter ;  IT,  mtddle  commlnure :  18.  interior 
eommlmare;  IB,  foramen  of  communication  between  the  third  and  lateral  Tentriclee;  10.  apHc 
verve;  21,  pltultar;  body  ;  22,  InfUndlbulum;  23,  mammlllary  emluence;  24.  oculo-motor nerve ; 
35.  posterior  perforated  Bpaco;  26,  fourth  ventricle :  27,  anterior  velum ;  28,  quadrigemlnal  body; 
ZB,  Tentricularaqoeduct;  30,  31.  32,  frontal,  temporal,  and  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

By  gently  pressing  apart  the  cerebral  hemispheres  they  are  ob- 
served to  be  conjoined  centrally  along  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal 
fissure  by  a  bridge  of  white  nerve-aubstance,  the  callosum,  corpus 
callosum,  or  great  cerebral  commissure.  In  advance  and  behind 
the  latter  the  fissure  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  cerebrum  and  re- 
ceives a  partition  of  the  dura,  the  cerebral  falx,  which  reaches  the 
callosum  behind,  but  not  within  a  short  distance  in  iVont. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  each  composed  of  a  central  mass  of 


'  PiMura  longitudinal  is ;  aciasure  cerebri  longitudinalis. 
■  HemUphterta  Mrebri. 
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White  matter '  enveloped  by  a  thick  and  nearly  uoiform  layer  of 
gray  matter,  the  cortex."  The  white  matter  consiats  of  a  dense  aggre- 
gation of  nerve-fibrea,  which  mainly  proceed  from  the  cerebral  crura 
and  calloBum  and  thence  diverge  in  every  direction  to  the  cortex. 
Approaching  the  latter,  the  central  maas  of  white  matter  breaks  up 
into  short,  thick  plates,  which  pursue  a  tortuous  course,  interBect  one 
another,  and  are  enclosed  by  corresponding  thick  folds  of  the  cortex. 
The  arrangement  is  essenUaUy  the  same  as  that  in  the  cerebellnm,  in 
which  the  peripheral  divisions  lie  parallel  with  one  another  instead  of 
being  tortuous. 

The  convolutions,'  or  tortuous  divisions  of  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  are  much  thicker  and  less  uniform  than  the  corresponding 
divisionB  or  Uminte  of  the  cerebellum.  Though  approximating  uni- 
formity in  size  they  vary  considerably  and  generally  are  thicker  about 
the  middle  than  at  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. They  are  mostly  of  greater  height  than  thickness  and  are 
slightly  thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  They  are  even  and 
smooth,  flat  at  the  sides,  slightly  flattened  along  the  top,  and  ronnded 
at  the  opening  of  the  fissures  separating  them.  The  fisaures*  are  of 
variable  length  and  depth,  accord  in  direction  with  the  convolutions, 
often  branch  and  run  into  one  another,  or  they  are  interrupted  and 
sometimes  are  short  and  isolated.  Commonly  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  in  depth,  they  vary  in  this  respect  in  difierent  brains  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  brain.  The  convolutions  are  closely  and 
evenly  invested  with  the  pia,  from  which  proeesaea  dip  between  them 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fissures. 

The  cerebral  convolutions  are  to  a  variable  degree  nnlike  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  brain.  In  different  individuals  they  vary  consider- 
ably in  number,  size,  and  direction.  The  principal  ones  recognized  as 
most  constant  in  position,  though  more  or  less  modified  by  division  or 
union  and  deviation  of  course,  are  regarded  as  of  primary  importance, 
while  the  others  are  viewed  as  ofi^ta  and  of  secondary  Importance. 
Of  the  fissures,  equally  variable  in  their  course,  the  more  constant  serve 
to  define  the  principal  convolutions,  and  also  groups  of  these  distin- 
guished as  the  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 

The  chief  divisions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with  their  prin- 
cipal convolutions  and  fissures,  may  now  be  conveniently  examined. 
The  former  are  distinguished  as  the  frontal,  parietal,  occipital,  tem- 
poral, and  central  lobes,  and  are  to  some  extent  defined  by  the  sylvian, 
central,  and  parieto-occipital  fissures.'  The  first  three  lobes  lie  in  con- 
tact  with  the  corresponding  bones,  but  do  not  accord  with  their  limits; 
the  fourth  occupies  the  middle  cranial  fossa,  and  the  fifth  is  enclosed 
by  the  others. 
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The  sylvian  fissure '  is  the  moet  coospicuouB  of  those  of  the  cere- 
brum. It  commences  at  the  base  of  the  latter,  in  the  deprosaioa '  form- 
ing the  anterior  perforated  space,  thence  curves  outwardly  to  the  lateral 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  and  divides  into  a  short  anterior  and  a  long 
posterior  branch.  The  inner  lower  portion  of  the  fissure  separates 
the  fVontal  and  temporal  lobes  and  is  occupied  by  the  small  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

The  anterior  branch'  ascends  a  short  distance  into  the  frontal 
lobe  and  terminates  abruptly  or  opens  into  a  contiguous  fissure. 

The  posterior  branch*  runs  backward  and  a  little  upward  at 
about  the  middle  third  of  the  hemisphere  and  separates  the  parietal 

Fio.  879. 


Left  HnnspHKRE  or  the  cebebbvh  or  a  white  han.  qdUt  view:  one-fouith  ilie,  F. 
fronUllobe:  P/parlelal  lobe;  O.occlplul  lobe;  T,  tempor»l  lobe ;  1,  lylvUn  ll»iire;  2,  saterlor 
branch ;  S,  po«l«Tior  branch ;  4.  ceatral  llsaure ;  E,  B,  1,  aupeiloT,  Inferior,  uid  poateiior  ftODtal 
fimrei:  8,  Inlerpulelal  flwure;  9. 10,  auperiorBnd  InArlor  temporal  flaguies;  11.12.  superior  uid 
inferior  occi pi (&1  flsturea;  18,  occtplto-parielal  Basure;  14.  calloso-roarglnU  Assure;  a,  A.  c,  auperior, 
middle,  ftnd  inftrlor  fronl&l  convolutlona:  rf.  c,  aolerloi  and  poeterlor  ceotnl  conTolullonB ; /,  f, 
luperior  and  Inferior  parietal  convolutions;  (i.  A,  angul&r  coniolutlon;  1,  t,  t,  superior,  middle. 


and  temporal  lobes.  Usually  it  turns  up  behind  and  ends  abruptly  in 
the  parietal  lobe,  or  occasionally  into  one  of  the  contiguous  fissures. 

The  group  of  convolutions  included  in  the  angle  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  sylvian  fissure  overlaps  and  conceals  from  view 
the  central  lobe.  From  its  lid-like  character  it  is  called  the  oper- 
culum.' 

The  foro  part  of  the  sylvian  fissure  outwardly  nearly  ascends  in 
position  with  the  summit  of  the  great  sphenoidal  wing.  Its  anterior 
branch  ascends  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fronto-parietal  suture, 
and  the  posterior  branch,  after  passing  back  over  the  fore  part  of  the 


'  Fissure  SyWi ;  f,  inferior,  anterior,  or  I 

*  Vallecula  Sylvii.  >  F.  lateralis  anticua  < 

*  F.  lalemlit  pocticiu.  '  O.  lobi  Buperioris. 
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outward  and  ends  abruptly  or  terminatea  in  a  cootiguoaa  fissure.  It 
partially  defines  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes.  Occasionally  through 
one  or  more  of  the  intermediate  fissures  it  is  continuous  with  the  syl- 
vian fissure  and  complewly  separates  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes, 
as  in  the  negro  brain  represented  in  Fig.  SSO. 

The  frontal  lobe'  of  tho  cerebral  hemisphere  is  that  portion  in 
advance  of  the  central  fissure  laterally  and  the  sylvian  fissure  beneath. 
It  is  not  defined  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere  behind,  but  is 
separated  from  the  fornicate  convolution  at  its  lower  part  by  the  cal- 
loso-marginal  fissure.  It  displays  four  principal  convolutions,'  variably 
modified  in  different  brains  by  division  into  secondary  convolutions  and 
by  difference  in  their  connections.  All  are  seen  on  the  outer  or  fh>ntal 
surface  of  the  lobe,  and  they  extend  on  the  lower  or  orbital  surface 
and  partially  on  the  inner  surface.  They  are  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  ft-ontal  and  the  anterior  central  convolutions. 

The  anterior  central  convolution '  descends  obliquely  in  advance 
of  the  central  fissure,  around  the  onds  of  which  it  is  commonly  eon- 
tinuous  with  the  posterior  central  convolution.  Its  upper  extremity ' 
reaches  the  inner  surface  of  the  fVontal  lobe  bordering  the  longitudinal 
fissure,  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  superior  frontal  convolution. 
Its  lower  extremity,  at  the  sylvian  fissure,  is  usually  continuous  with 
the  inferior  iVontal  convolution. 

The  superior  frontal  convolution*  borders  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure  and  is  displayed  on  all  three  surfaces  of  the  fh>ntal  lobe.  Com- 
mencing behind  and  beneath  the  latter  in  union  with  the  fornicate 
convolution,  it  winds  forward,  upward,  and  backward  around  it  and 
joins  the  upper  extremity  of  the  anterior  central  convolution.  It  is 
variably  subdivided  on  both  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  and  on  the 
orbital  surface  forms  the  inner  convolution,*  which  is  divided  fore  and 
aft  by  the  olfactory  fissure'  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ol&ctory 
lobe.' 

The  middle  frontal  convolution,*  variously  subdivided  and  con- 
nected with  the  adjacent  convolutions,  occupies  the  outer  surface  of 
the  frontal  lobe  in  an  intermediate  position  to  the  others  and  is  also 
continued  beneath  as  the  intermediate  convolution"  of  the  orbital 
surface. 

The  inferior  frontal  convolution,"  below  the  preceding  outwardly, 

1  Lobiu  frontalis,  '  Qjti  frontale», 

'Ascending  or  truuTene  frontal  convolution;  gyrus  centralisanticus;  tnctuipa- 
rietalU  anticus ;  premier  pli  ascendant ;  circon volution  transverse  pari^tale  ant^rieur. 

*  Lobus  paracentral  is. 

'  Ojrus  iWrntalia  superiiia ;  flrat  frontal  convolution. 

*  Internal  orbital  convolution.  '  Sulcus  olfactorius ;  a.  rectus. 

'  Olfactory  nerve.  *  Gyrus  frontalis  medius ;  second  frontal  convolution. 

"  Anterior  orbital  convolution. 

"  Oyruf  frontalis  inferius ;  third  frontal  convolution. 
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borders  the  sylvian  fissure,  arching  over  iu  anterior  branch  to  join  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  anterior  central  convolution.  A  continuation' 
inwardly  forms  the  back  part  of  the  orbital  surface  bordering  the  syl- 
vi&n  fissure. 

On  the  frontal  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution is  separated  by  the  pos* 
Pia,  881.  terior  frontal  fissure  from  the 

frontal  convolutions,  and  these  are 
separated  by  the  superior  and 
inferior  frontal  fissures.  The 
fissures  are  very  variable  and  more 
or  less  interrupted  or  bridged  by 
connecting  convolutions.  On  the 
orbital  sur&ce  the  convolutions  are 
separated  by  a  variably-irregular 
triradiate  fissure.* 

The  parietal   lobe'  occupies 

the  outer  surface  of  the  cerebral 

hemisphere  behind  the  middle.    It 

vhdib  bdrfaite  or  the  fbontai.  lobi  or    18  defined  in  tVont  by  the  central 

TBI  LIFT  L-EBIBBIL   HKaUFHIIS;    ODe-lbOlth         fisSUTO,   belOW     in     pSrt     bv    tfac     SVl- 

die.     a,  a,  mperior  (ronl«l   convoluUon ;   6,         .         „  j  ■■       ■  i 

middle  ftDDUl  convoluUon ;  t,  inferior  fraoul  ^'ai  fiSSUre,  and  usually  in  a  le«8 
con?oiution;d,Bri't»ofl"ure;  ff.  Ulterior  per-  degree  behind  by  the  parieto-oc- 
fcrMed-i-c:  ..wmpomiiobe./.oihotory  ^ipital  fissure.  Commonly  behind 
and  below  it  is  continuous  with 
both  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes.  Barely,  as  seen  in  Fig.  380,  by 
an  extension  of  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  and  its  continuity  through 
intermediate  fissures  with  the  sylvian  fissure,  the  parietal  lobe  becomes 
completely  separated  from  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes. 

Three  principal  convolutions  occupy  the  outer  surface  of  the  parie- 
tal lobe,  and  two  of  them  extend  to  the  inner  surfkceof  the  hemisphere 
as  the  quadrate  lobule.  They  are  the  posterior  central  and  the  superior 
and  inferior  parietal  convolutions. 

The  posterior  central  convolution'  borders  the  central  fissure 
behind  and  parallel  with  the  anterior  central  convolution,  with  which 
it  is  ordinarily  continuous  at  both  extremities  around  the  ends  of  the 
central  fissure. 

The  superior  and  inferior  parietal  convolutions,  behind  the  former, 
are  separated  by  the  variable  fore  and  aft  interparietal  fissure,' 
which  is  sometimes  interrupted  and  sometimes  is  continuous  with  the 


'  Posterior  orbiUl  convolution. 

>  Sulcus  triradifttua  \  s.  orbitalig.  '  Lobu»  psrietalii ;  1.  t«niponiIis. 

<  Ascending  parietal  convolution  ;  gyrue  centrftlU  pMticue  ;  trsctus  puietilii 
mediue ;  deuiiame  pli  a^cendaDt ;  circonTolutJon  InuisveiM  mMio>pttri6Ule. 
*  Intnparietal  eulcu». 
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parieto-occipital  fiasure,  or  more  rarely  with  the  sylvian  fissure  and 
occasionally  with  both. 

The  superior  parietal  convolution,*  variously  subdivided,  occu- 
pies the  upper  part  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  is  commonly  continuous 
in  front  with  the  posterior  central  convolution.  Behind  it  is  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  below  the  end  of  which  it  usually  joiuB  the  occipital 
lobe  by  a  narrow  bridge,  distinguished  as  the  first  annectant  con- 
volution. 

The  inferior  parietal  convolution,'  below  the  former  and  oiUu 
united  with  it  across  the  interparietal  fissure,  is  tortuons  and  variably 
subdivided  aud  connected.  Commonly  it  exhibits  two  chief  portions, 
distinguished  as  the  superior  marginal  and  angnlar  convolutioDS. 

Fio.  382. 


Right  BmsFHERS  of  the  cebbbruh  of  a  whitc  man,  Inner  Tlev 
TluillHiue;  2,  uppei  end  of  the  ceDtnl  ftasuie:  S.  cftUcHo-marginM  Bman;  4,  p&rleto-ocdpllsl 
dnorei  a,  calcsrine  flmire :  B,  hlppocunpal  flaiire;T,  co]l&t«r&l  flssure.  a,  calloanm ;  b,  thalo- 
mui;  c,  Nrliitnni;  d,  secUoii  of  cnu;  t,  fomlcata  eoDTDlatloa :  /,  hlppoeamiwl  oonTolatlon:  g. 
falppocampal  hook ;  A,  cuneala  lobale ;  t,  qiudnte  lobule :  k,  niperloT  IhtDtal  couiolntlDU ;  I. 
Umpoio-ocdplUl  conTolatloD ;  m,  olftetorr  lob« :  n.  optic  nerre. 

The  superior  marginal  convolution  is  usually  continuous  with 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  posterior  central  convolution  and  thence 
arches  over  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  sylvian  fissure,  behind 
which  it  joins  the  superior  temporal  convolution  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

The  angular  convolution,  behind  the  former,  in  like  manner 
usually  arches  over  the  tumed-up  extremity  of  the  superior  temporal 
fissure,  running  below  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  sylvian  fissure,  and 
commonly  joins  the  middle  temporal  convolution  and  the  occipital  lobe. 
With  the  latter  it  is  commonly  connected  through  the  middle  occipital 
convolution  by  two  branches,  distinguished  as  the  second  and  third 
annectant  convolutions. 

'  Sup.  pftr.  lobule  ;  gyrus  parieUlis  superius. 
■  Inf.  par.  lobule ;  gjiut  parietalia  ioferiui. 
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On  the  median  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemiapbere  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  posterior  central  convolution,  together  with  the  cod- 
tiguoue  portion  of  the  superior  parietal  convolution,  forma  the  quad- 
rate lobule,'  which  is  variously  subdivided  and  is  defined  before  and 
behind  by  the  central  and  parieto-uccipital  fissures  and  is  continuous 
inwardly  below  with  the  fornicate  convolution. 

The  occipital  lobe  *  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  is  the  pj-ramidal 
portion  behind  the  pane  to-occipital  fissure,  and  is  commonly  continu- 
ous by  its  couvolutions  with  those  of  the  parietal  and  temporal  lobes. 
It  occupies  the  upper  fossa  of  the  occipital  bone  and  rests  on  the  ten- 
torium. Its  outer  surface  exhibits  three  principal  convolutions,  as 
usual  variously  subdivided,  and  distinguished  from  their  relative  posi- 
tion as  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  occipital  convolutions.   These 

Fio.  888. 


are  separated  by  the  equally  variable  superior  and  middle  occipital 
fissures,  of  which  the  former  is  often  continuous  with  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure. 

The  superior  occipital  convolution*  commonly  joins  the  superior 
parietal  convolution  below  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  by  means  of  the 
first  annectant  convolution. 

The  middle  occipital  convolution*  ordinarily  joins  the  inferior 
parietal  convolution  by  two  branches,  the  second  and  third  annectant 
convolutions. 

The  inferior  occipital  convolution '  usually  joins  both  the  middle 
and  the  inferior  temporal  convolution  by  a  fourth  annectant  con- 
volution. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  the  superior  oc- 

'  Lobulus  quadrilaKralis ;  1.  parietalis ;  prsecunaue ;  lobule  dii  deuxieme  pli 
asci?ndAnt. 

■  Ijobue  occipitalis.  ■  Of  rus  occipiUlia  superiiu. 

*  G,  occipitaii9  modiu».  *  O.  occipiUilis  inferiua. 
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cipital  convolutioQ  occupies  a  triangular  area,  in  which  it  forms  the 
cuneate  lobule,'  variably  aubdivided,  defined  in  front  by  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  behind  and  below  by  the  caJcarine  fissure. 

The  under  or  tentorial  surface  of  the  occipital  lobe  is  formed  by  two 
principal  convolutions,  which  extend  fore  and  aft  from  the  temporal 
lobe  separated  by  the  collateral  fissure  and  variously  subdivided.  The 
innermost  convolution  is  a  prolongation'  of  the  hippocampal  convolu- 
tion fVom  the  inner  side  of  the  temporal  lobe  and  is  separated  from 
the  cuneate  lobule  by  the  calcarinc  fissure.  The  outermost  lower  con- 
volution is  the  occipital  portion  of  the  occipito -temporal  convolu- 
tion,' which  usually  runs  the  length  of  both  the  temporal  and  occipi- 
tal lobes,  and  is  separated  team  the  inferior  occipital  convolution  by 
the  inferior  occipital  fissure. 

The  temporal  lobe'  occupies  the  middle  cranial  fossa  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  sylvian  fissure  from  the  fVontal  lobe  and  partially  from 
the  parietal  lobe.  It  is  continuous  behind  with  the  latter  and  the 
occipital  .lobe,  while  it«  anterior  rounded  apex  is  fVee.  Five  principal 
convolutions,  variable  as  usual,  occupy  its  surface.  Three  are  displayed 
outwardly,  distinguished  as  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  tem- 
poral convolutions,*  usually  pursuing  a  fore  and  aft  course,  separated 
from  one  another  and  from  the  remaining  pair  of  convolutions  by  cor- 
responding fissures. 

The  superior  and  middle  temporal  convolutions  commonly  turn  up 
behind  the  sylvian  fissure  and  join  the  inferior  parietal  convolution. 
The  superior  temporal  fissure,'  separating  them,  usually  runs  parallel 
with  the  sylvian  fissure  and  in  like  manner  turns  up  behind,  where  it 
is  ordinarily  embraced  by  the  angular  convolution.  The  inferior  tem- 
poral convolution  and  sometimes  the  middle  one  Join  the  occipital  lobe 
by  an  annectant  convolution. 

Rarely  the  temporal  convolutions  are  separated  fVom  the  parietal 
and  occipital  lobes  by  fissures  continuous  with  the  sylvian  fissure,  when 
the  temporal  lobe  appears  outwardly  distinct  from  the  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  negro  brain  represented  in  Fig.  380.  The  remaining  eon- 
volutions  of  the  temporal  loi>e  occupy  its  lower  surface  and  are  thence 
commonly  continued  backward  on  the  under  surface  of  the  occipital 
lobe.  The  outer  convolution  succeeds  the  temporal  convolutions  and  is 
the  fore  part  of  the  occipito -temporal  convolution,'  which  variably 
subdivided  extends  the  length  of  both  the  temporal  and  occijiital  lobes. 

Separated  iVom  the  occipito-temporal  convolution  by  the  collateral 

'Cuneus;  lobulus  occipitalU ;   1.  interparietalU  superius ;    1.  falciformU  posticus 

'  Lobulus  lingualiB.  '  Gyrus  occipito-temporal  is  inferius. 

*  Lobiu  t«mporo-aphenoida1is,  t^mporalii,  or  sphpnoidalis. 

*  Gyri  temporo-sphenoidalea ;  transveree  temporal  gyri. 

'  Sulcug  lemporo-sphenoidalia  superiiis  ;  a.  temporalis  parallcluB. 
'  Gyrus  occipito-tomporalie  inferius  ;  lobulus  fusiformia. 
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fiesuro  iDwardlf  is  the  hippocampal  convolution,'  This  commencee 
near  the  apex  of  the  temporal  lobe,  wiuds  backward  round  the  outer 
side  of  the  cerebral  cms,  and,  after  giving  a  division'  behind  the  cal- 
losum  to  the  fornicate  convolution,  is  continued  beneath  the  occipital 
lobe  below  the  calcariue  fisHure.  It  forma  the  floor  of  the  descendiiig 
horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  its  lower  extremity  ia  bent  upward 
and  backward  on  itself  in  the  hippocampal  hook,'  which  embraces 
the  lower  end  of  the  born. 

The  hippocampal  convolution  is  separated  from  the  cerebral  crus 
by  the  hippocampal  fissure,*  which  dips  into  the  hippocampus  and 
extends  from  within  the  fornicate  convolution  behind  the  callosnm 
downward  to  the  hippocampal  hook.  From  the  bottom  of  the  fis- 
sure projects  inwardly  the  dentate  band,'  an  indented  gray  ridge 
or  narrow  convolution,  which  descends  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
hippocampal  convolution. 

Above  the  position  of  the  dentate  hand  the  pia  is  connected  with 
the  choroid  plexus  occupying  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral 
ventricle. 

The  hippocampal  convolution  is  peculiar  in  the  &ct  that  it  is 
investod  inwardly  with  a  thin  reticular  layer  of  white  nerve-matter.' 

The  collateral  fissure,'  named  from  its  penetrating  at  bottom 
the  collateral  eminence  of  the  descending  born  of  the  lateral  ventricle, 
pursues  a  fore  and  aft  course,  variably  divided  and  separating  the 
hippocampal  and  oeci  pi  to-temporal  convolutions. 

The  calcarine  fissure,*  named  from  its  penetrating  at  bottom  into 
the  calcar  of  the  posterior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  commences  by 
dividing  the  hippocampal  convolution  beneath  the  back  part  of  the 
ealloBum,  whence  it  extends  backward  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
hemisphere.  About  midway  it  is  joined  by  the  parieto-occipital  fissure, 
and  it  separates  the  occipital  portion  of  the  hippocampal  convolution 
fiism  the  fornicate  convolution  and  the  cuneate  lobule. 

The  central  lobe,'  or  island  of  Reil,  lies  within  the  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere, concealed  by  the  operculum.  It  is  a  triangular  eminence  com- 
posed of  five  or  six  convolutions  "  which  start  from  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  sylvian  fissure,  at  the  anterior  perforated  space,  and  thence 
diverge  upward,  enlarge  in  their  ascent,  and  become  continuous  with 
those  of  the  operculum.     In  front  it  is  defined  from  the  frontal  lobe  by 

'  a.  hippocampus  or  iincinatus;  g.  occipito-tempomlU  euperiut  or  medialia; 
eubiculum  cornu  ammoniB  ;  pli  temporal  supirieur  interoe. 

'  TstbmiiB.  '  Procetwua  uncifonnis ;  uncus. 

*  Dentate  flsaure.  *  Fascia  dentata. 

*  Substantia  alba  reticularis.  '  Sulcus  occipito- temporalis. 

'  Fissura  calcarina ;  f.  hippocampi ;  f.  occipitalis  horizontalis  or  posticus. 

*  Lobus  centralis,  caudicus,  opertus,  or  medium  ;  insula ;  i.  Beilii ;  lobulus  cor- 
poris etriati ;  I.  flssune  Sjlvii. 

■•  Gyri  opetti,  unciformes,  or  breves. 
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a  fissure  proceeding  outwardly  into  the  anterior  branch  of  the  sylvian 
fissure,  and  behind  from  the  temporal  lobe  by  another  running  into  the 
posterior  branch  of  the  sylvian  fissure.  It  projects  below  and  to  the 
outer  aide  of  the  position  of  the  striatum  and  thalamus.  It  is  earlier 
produced  in  the  embryo  than  the  other  lobes  of  the  hemisphere  which 
enclose  it.  Occasionally,  especially  in  the  negro  brain,  a  small  portion 
of  this  lobe  is  visible  immediately  below  the  point  of  division  of  the 
sylvian  fissure,  as  seen  in  Fig.  380. 

An  additional  portion  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  distinct  fVom  the 
lobes  above  described,  is  the  fornicate  convolution,'  situated  centrally 
on  the  median  surface.  It  commences  narrowly  beneath  the  fore  part 
of  the  callosum  where  it  joins  the  superior  iVontal  convolution,  thence 
arches  round  and  over  the  former,  widening  and  variously  subdivided, 
and  continuous  behind  into  the  quadrate  lobule.  From  the  superior 
frontal  convolution,  continuous  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  ante- 
rior central  convolution,  it  is  separated  by  the  callo  so -marginal  fis- 
sure, which  pursues  nearly  the  same  course  and  ascends  behind,  in 
front  of  the  quadrate  lobule,  to  end  at  the  vertex  a  short  distance  back 
of  the  central  fissure.  From  the  callosum,  closely  embraced  by  it,  it  is 
seiSarated  by  the  callosal  fissure,  at  the  bottom  of  which  outwardly 
the  gray  cortex  of  the  convolution  abruptly  ceases. 

The  superior  and  inferior  frontal  convolutions  beneath  the  frontal 
lobe  behind  conjoin  in  a  low  pyramidal  eminence,  the  olfactory  tuber,' 
fi^im  which  the  olfactory  lobe  is  extended  forward  beneath  the  olfactory 
fissure.  Externally  the  tuber  is  continuous  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
central  lobe  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  and  inwardly  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  superior  fhintal  and  fornicate  convolutions.  The 
gray  cortex  of  the  tuber  is  continuous  above  with  the  bottom  of  the 
lenticular  nucleus  and  claustrum  in  the  interior  of  the  hemisphere. 

Behind  the  olfactory  tuber  is  a  slightly  depressed  area,  the  anterior 
perforated  space,'  which  extends  outwardly  to  the  commencement 
of  the  sylvian  fissure  and  is  limited  behind  by  the  optic  tract.  It  is 
pierced  with  many  small  foramina  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels, 
which  mainly  ascend  to  the  striatum.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  gray 
matter*  continuous  above  with  the  nuclei  of  the  striatum,  but  is  crossed 
superficially  by  a  band  of  white  matter  continued  from  the  peduncle 
of  the  callosum  and  proceeding  from  the  longitudinal  fissure  outward 
to  the  sylvian  fissure. 

The  olfactory  lobe,'  which  has  been  usually  described  as  the  ol- 
factory nerve,  is  in  man  a  feebly-developed  part  of  the  brain  in  com- 


'  Oynu  fomicstug;  g.  supracallosiu  j   fornix  peripbericus ;  ciraumvolutio  c: 

i;  circon volution  de  I'ourlel;  gninde  circon volution  du  corps  cnlleux. 

'  Tuber  olfactorius.  '  Lochs  perfonituB  antlciu. 

'  Subelantia  perforata  anterior ;  s.  cribrosa  lateralis ;  lamina  cribroM. 

*  Lobu*  olfitclorius ;  rbinencephalon. 
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parison  with  its  ordinary  coadition  in  most  vertebrat«B.  It  is  a  loDg 
club-shaped  body  lying  along  the  olfactory  fissure  beneath  the  euperior 
fWiDtal  convolution  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  The  narrow  portion,  or  olfactory  tract,'  is  three-sided, 
with  two  sides  slanting  laterally,  adapted  to  the  olfactory  fissure,  and 
the  remaining  side  directed  downward.  The  posterior  extremity  is 
expanded  and  continuous  with  the  olfactory  tuber.  The  anterior  ex- 
tremity swells  into  an  oval  moss,  the  olfactory  bulb,'  which  lies  in 
the  ethmoidal  gutter  and  from  beneath  gives  off  the  olfactory  nerves. 

The  lower  part  of  the  olfactory  tract  is  white  and  composed  of 
longitudinal  bundles  of  meduUated  nerve-fibres,  which  divei^  at  the 
posterior  extremity  in  two  portions,  entering  the  olfactory  tuber  as  the 
external*  and  the  internal  root.'  The  upper  border  of  the  tract  ap- 
pears gray,  and  its  connection  with  the  olfactory  tuber  is  the  middle 
root.'  The  olfactory  bulb  is  softer  than  the  tract,  is  gray  below  and 
white  above. 

The  olfactory  tract  below  and  at  the  sides  is  mainly  composed 
of  longitudinal  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  enclosing  neuroglia, 
which  extends  to  the  upper  border  of  the  tract.  The  olfactory  bulb  is, 
for  the  most  part,  composed  of  gray  matter,  except  above,  where  it 
appears  white.  The  upper  portion,  nearly  a  third  of  the  thickness  of 
the  bulb,  is  chiefly  composed  of  bundles  of  medullated  fibres  proceeding 
fh>m  those  of  the  tract  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  pouch, 
which  is  filled  with  neuroglia  containing  small  nerve-cells  sparsely  scat- 
tered. The  intermediate  portion  of  the  bulb,  more  than  a  third  of  its 
thickness,  is  composed  chiefly  of  neuroglia  with  numerous  nerve-cells 
more  or  less  scattered  and  in  groups.  In  the  upper  stratum*  of  this 
portion  the  cells  are  more  numerous  and  more  grouped  and  resemble 
those  in  the  deeper  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellum.  In  the  lower 
stratum'  the  cells  are  generally  pyramidal,  the  largest  onee  above 
and  resembling  those  of  the  cortex  of  the  cerebrum.  The  lower 
portion'  of  the  bulb  is  mainly  composed  of  a  dense  plexus  of  bundles 
of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  descending  from  above  and  arranged 
horizontally  below.  Embedded  among  the  descending  bundles  of  fibres 
are  many  rounded  groups  of  nerve-cells,  the  olfactory  glomeruli, 
which  give  origin  to  nerve-fibres. 

The  olfactory  nerves  proper  appear  as  bundles  of  non-medullated 
fibres,  which  emerge  from  the  plexus  forming  the  lower  portion  of  the 
olfectory  bulb. 


'  TractUB  olfacloriua;  eras  olfactorium ;  c.  rhinencephslictun. 

*  Bulbus  olfeclorius;  b.  cinereuB. 

•  Radix  eiternus  orlongm.  '  B,  inlemus  or  brevi*. 

*  Upper  or  gray  root ;  trigonum  olfact^rium ;  pynimU  griaea. 

•  Granule  layer.  '  Intermediate  or  nerve-c«ll  layer 
'  Layer  of  olfactory  nerve-fibres. 
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THE  CEREBBAL  CRURA. 


The  crura  of  the  cerebrum '  emerge  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
pons,  thence  ascend  obliquely  forward  and  outward  and  enter  the  herai- 
sphercB  beneath  and  internally  about  their  centre.  Thoy  are  robust, 
cylindrical  white  columns,  longitudinally  striated  and  expanded  in  their 
aaceot.  Behind  them  is  the  quadrigeminal  body,  from  which  outwardly, 
S8  they  enter  the  hemispheres,  they  are  embraced  by  the  geniculate 
bodies  and  optic  tracts.  From  their  divergence,  in  front  they  leave 
a  space,  the  intercrural  recess,'  which  is  lozenge-shaped  in  outline 
and  defined  in  front  by  the  convergence  of  the  optic  tracts  and  chiasm. 
The  recess  deepens  behind  into  an  angular  pit,'  from  the  sides  of  which, 
at  about  half  its  depth,  emerge  the  oculo-motor  nerves.  Prom  the 
position  of  the  nerves  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  distinguished  as  the  pos- 
terior perforated  space,*  which  is  composed  of  gray  matter  traversed 


SiCnONS  ACBOn  the  CUtEBXItL  CRDRt  AND  QOADMOEHINAL  BODY  :  lite  Of  DalllTe.     A,  IfCtlaa 

througb  the  lower  pair  of  tubercles  0/  (be  quodrlgemiaal  body ;  B,  through  the  upper  pair,  1, 
cnula:  2,  poalerlor  perforated  space  and  npb#;  3.  reticular  fonnaUon  of  the  legmeDtum ;  4, 
lettmenlal  nncleui;  5,  flllel:  B,  locu>  niger:  7,  quadrlgemlnal  body:  8.  nucleua  of  Ihe  quadri- 
gemlual  body:  9,  Tentiieular  iqiieduct  surniDnded  by  gray  mailer;  10,  posterlar  longitudinal 
bundle  of  nerve-Bbrea :  11,  DDcleua  of  tbe  oculo-molor  aervell*:  12,  nucleua  and  descending 
loot  of  Ibe  trifacial  nerve. 

by  many  foramina  for  blood-vessels.  Behind  and  outward  the  crura 
are  defined  from  the  quadrigeminal  body  and  fillet  by  a  groove,  which 
together  with  the  line  of  emergence  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve  indicates 
the  position  of  division  of  the  crura  into  two  portions,  distinguished 
as  the  crusta  and  the  tegmentum. 

The  crusta*  forms  the  anterior  portion  of  the  crus,  including  about 
half  its  thickncsK,  and  is  composed  of  bundles  of  fibres  mainly  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pyramidal  bundles  of  the  pons  and  ascending  to  the 
corresponding  cerebral  hemisphere.     Superficially  the  inner  fibres  of 

>  C.  cerebri ;  cerebral  peduDclee ;  pedunculi  cerebri. 

*  Interpeduncular  »pace.  '  Foramen  csicuqi  anterius. 

<  Locus  perfontag  posteriug ;  pons  Tarini  ;  substantia  or  lamiDa  posterior  peifo- 
nta;  t.  cribroca. 

*  Basis ;  pee ;  proper  cerebral  peduncle. 
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tho  crura  are  observed  to  diverge  with  an  outward  twist  and  aHC«ad  to 
the  under  and  outer  part  of  the  thalami.  In  horisoDtal  eections  of  the 
crura,  the  crueta  is  seen  as  a  creaceutio  area,  eeparated  by  an  interval 
corresponding  with  the  Intercrural  recess. 

The  tegmentum  forms  the  back  part  of  each  cerebral  cms,  having 
the  crusta  in  front  and  outwardly  and  the  quadrlgeminal  body  and 
ventricular  aqueduct  behind.  It  is  the  continuation  upward  of  the 
reticular  formation  of  the  pons,  associated  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gray  matter  which  between  the  crura  forms  the  posterior  per- 
forated space.  Its  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres  partly  appear  as 
those  which  directly  ascend  fh)m  the  anterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  through  the  reticular  formation  of  the  oblongata  and  pons.  Others 
are  derived  fh>m  the  superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  intersect 
one  another  through  the  raph^,  and  thence  ascend  to  the  thaUmi  of 
opposite  sides.  A  more  defined  band,  the  posterior  longitudinal 
bundle,  ascends  along  the  course  of  the  ventricular  aqueduct  just 
outside  the  position  of  the  gray  matter  of  its  floor.  In  sections  of  the 
cerebral  crura  the  tegmentum  appears  as  a  quadrate  area  embraced  in 
front  and  outwardly  by  a  white  band  formed  by  the  longitudinal  fibres 
of  the  fillet.  The  posterior  longitudinal  bundle  appears  as  a  pyriform 
white  islet  at  the  side  of  the  gray  matter  which  surrounds  the  ven- 
tricular aqueduct. 

Between  the  crusta  and  tegmentum  is  a  considerable  patch  of  un- 
usually dark  pigmented  gray  matter  distinguished  as  the  locus  niger.' 
Its  surface  next  the  tegmentum  is  concave  and  even,  while  that  di- 
rected towards  the  crusta  is  convex  and  gives  off  thin  tapering  lamine 
which  penetrate  among  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the  crusta.  In  croee- 
sections  of  the  crura  it  appears  like  a  cresceotic  comb  with  the  teeth 
directed  from  the  convex  border. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  cerebral  crura,  embedded  among  the 
ascending  fibres  of  the  tegmentum,  is  an  oval  accumulation  of  pale 
reddish-gray  matter,  named  the  tegmental  nucleus.* 

The  space  between  the  cerebral  crura,  or  the  intercrural  recess, 
defined  in  front  by  the  optic  tracts  and  commissure,  ia  occupied  by 
a  lozenge-shaped  gray  eminence,  the  cinereous  tuber.*  Continuous 
behind  with  the  posterior  perforated  space,  it  forms  the  lower  part  of 
the  third  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  prolonged  in  the  infundibulum. 
This  is  a  hollow  conical  process  descending  from  the  third  ventricle 
behind  the  optic  commissure  and  ending  by  joining  the  pituitary  body. 

Embedded  in  the  outer  part  of  the  cinereous  tuber  is  a  small  group 
of  nerve-cells,'  which  give  origin  to  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  contiguous 
optic  tract. 

From  the  cinereous  tuber  beneath  and  behind  the  infundibulum, 

*  N.  tegmenti ;  the  red  nucleus. 

*  Basal  optic  gaDglion. 
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project  the  mammillary  eminences,'  a  pair  of  white  Bphencal  bodies 
lying  side  by  Bide.  Each  ia  formed  by  the  conjunction  of  two  roots  or 
bundles  of  nerve-fibres,  which  descend  through  the  cinereous  tuber  and 
converge  in  a  twisted  fold  enclosing  a  gray  nucleus.  The  anterior 
root*  corresponds  with  the  anterior  pill&r  of  the  fornix,  while  the 
posterior  root '  is  derived  from  the  anterior  nucleus  of  the  thalamus. 
The  interior  of  the  cerebrum.  On  separating  the  hemispheres 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  the  callosum  *  is 
seen  extending  along  the  middle  for  nearly  half  its  length  and  passing 
laterally  beneath  the  calloso-mar- 

gioal  fissure  into  the  hemispheres.  Fib.  886. 

By  removing  the  upper  part  of  * 

these  on  a  line  with  the  fissure,  the 
callosum  is  observed  to  be  a  wide 
bridge  connecting  the  white  mass 
of  matter'  of  the  interior  of  the 
•  hemispheres.  Arching  over  it  on 
each  side  is  the  fornicate  convo- 
lution. It  approaches  nearer  the 
front  than  the  back  of  the  brain, 
is  strongly  arched  fore  and  aft 
and  is  concave  fVom  side  to  side, 
or  ie  nearly  straight  at  the  middle 
and  curved  up  at  the  sides.  It  is  a 
thick  plate  of  white  matter  roofing 
over  a  pair  of  cavities,  the  lateral 
ventricles*  of  the  brain ;  it  is  thin- 
ner along  the  middle  and  thickest 
at  the  posterior  border,  where  it 
is  also  widest.  It  is  transversely 
striated  above  and  below,  and  is 


Tb^nsvissi  be 


ind  pogteilor  portloni  ol  tbe  grut  longl- 


BUM,    1,  while  Ribatance  oflhe  hemliphem, 
dotled  iritb  divided  blood-TesKls;  2,KTa,fcor- 
lei  oT  the  convoluQana ;  S,  call  omim,  vlth  the 
composed  of  flattened   bundles  of      dtrectloD  or  lu  flbm  indicated  by  tnuuvene 

medullated  nerve-fibres  closely  ^g-    "H^*'  *_■  'o'*"""^ 
gregated    and    passing    into    the 
white  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres extending  in  every  direction  to  the  enveloping  cortex. 

Tbe  posterior  thickened  rounded  border  of  the  callosum,  named  the 
splenium,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  interval  between  the  cere- 
brum and  the  cerebellum  just  above  the  transverse  cerebral  fissure, 

I  BminentiB  or  corpora  mammillaris,  albicantia,  caodicantia,  or  papillaris ;  bulba 
of  the  fornix. 

'  Radii  Rdscendena  fomids.  '  B.  deecendena  fomicis. 

*  CorpUB  callosum  ;  tralw  cerebri  or  medullaris  ;  commiuura  cerebri  magna. 
^CeDtnimoTaleoraemiovale  VieuBsenii;  c.  medullnre;  c.  ovale tninus  and  majua; 

tegmentum  ventriculorum. 

*  Tentricnli  lalenles  or  tricomu. 
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which  commuQicatee  between  that  iDt«rval  and  the  third  Tentricle  of 
the  brain. 

In  front  the  callosum  folds  from  above  downward  and  backward 
in  the  knee,'  and  the  under  part  of  this  tapere  into  the  rostrum,' 
which  curves  downward  to  the  ttottom  of  the  cerebrum.  At  the  Bides 
the  roBtrum  is  connected  with  the  frontal  lobes  and  below  with  the 
cinereous  lamina,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  optic  commissure. 

Crossing  the  middle  of  the  callosum  above,  fore  and  all,  are  the 
median  longitudinal  striae,'  two  white  lines  separated  by  a  furrow* 
and  consistiDg  of  slender  bundles  of  nerve-fibrea.  At  the  back  of  the 
callosum  they  diverge  and  ent«r  the  occipital  lobes.  On  the  knee 
they  also  diverge  and  join  the  callosal  peduncles.'  These  appear  as 
narrow  white  bands,  which  descend  at  the  sides  of  the  rostrum  close 
to  the  frontal  lobes,  from  which  they  also  receive  fibres  and  then 
widely  diverge  and  run  outwardly  across  the  anterior  perforated  space 
contiguous  U>  the  optic  tract.  Below  the  rostrum  they  are  joined  by 
a  transverse  commissural  band.' 

At  the  sides  of  the  callosum  are  the  lateral  longitudinal  stris,' 
similar  to  the  former  and  connected  with  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
contiguous  fornicate  convolution. 

Beneath  the  callosum  are  the  right  and  left  lateral  ventricles,* 
or  the  first  and  second  of  the  five  like-named  cavities  of  the  brain. 
They  are  separated  by  a  median  vertical  partition,  the  ventricular 
septum,  and  each  is  extended  by  prolongations,  named  the  horns.* 
The  main  portion,  or  body,'*  of  each  ventricle  is  a  fore  and  aft  cleft, 
lying  parallel  with  its  fellow  and  arching  fVom  in  fVont  upward  and 
backward  and  then  diverging  a  little  outward.  It  is  deepest  at  the 
fore  part,  where  it  is  trilateral,  and  it  gradually  becomes  shallower 
behind.  Its  roof  is  formed  by  the  callosum ;  its  inner  wall  by  the  ven- 
tricular septum  which  merges  behind  into  the  fornix.  Its  outer  wall 
gradually  passes  behind  into  the  floor  and  is  formed  in  succession  by 
the  striatum,  the  semicircular  band,  the  thalamus,  the  choroid  plexus, 
and  the  lateral  band  of  the  fornix. 

The  fore  part  of  the  lateral  ventricle  extends  a  tittle  way  into  the 
ft-ontnl  lobe  as  the  anterior  horn,"  into  which  projects  the  thick 
anterior  extremity  of  the  striatum,  and  is  enclosed  within  the  anterior 
folded  portion  of  the  callosum.  Its  posterior  extremity  is  continuous 
with  the  longer  and  more  conspicuous  prolongations,  the  posterior  and 
middle  horns. 


1  Genu  corporis  calloai.  '  B.  corporie  callosi. 

*  S.  longitudinales  medialos  or  interns ;  nerves  of  LancUJ. 

'  Bsph£.  *  Pedunculi  corporis  callosi.  '  Commiuun  bateoa  alba. 

*  8.  longitudinalee  tutcralee  or  eitemie ;  ligamenta  tecta  or  obtecta. 
'  Ventriculi  lateralea,  tricomes,  anteriorea,  or  magni ;  proccelin. 

*  Comua.  '•  Corpus  ventriculi ;  aula.  "  Cornu  anteriiu ;  pntcomn. 
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Near  the  middle  of  the  body  of  each  ventricle,  at  it«  lowest  point, 
is  a  rounded  aperture,  the  foramen  of  Monro,  by  which  the  lateral 

ventriclea  communicate  with  the 

...         ...  Fio.  886. 

third  ventncle. 

The  ventricular  septum,'  the 
median  partition  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  ia  deepest  in  front, 
where  it  is  included  in  the  knee 
of  the  callosum,  and  it  tapers  away 
behind  between  the  latter  and  the  , 
fornix.  It  is  also  thickest  in  front, 
thins  away  and  becomes  pellucid 
behind.  Its  outer  surfaces  are 
concave,  due  to  the  gradual  thick- 
ening of  the  septum  approaching 
the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  ven- 
tricle. It  encloses  a  cleft,  the 
fifth  ventricle,'  widest  forward 
and  above  and  extending  the 
greater  part  of  the  depth  of  the 
septum,  but  everywhere  closed. 
Each  side  of  the  ventricle  com- 
posing the  septum  consists  of  an 
external  lamina  of  white  matter 
continuous  with  that  of  the  cal- 
losum and  interior  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, and  a  thinner  internal 
lamina  of  gray  matter,  which  is 
isolated  from  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cerebrum. 

In  the  development  of  the 
brain  the  fifth  ventricle  at  first  appears  as  a  part  of  the  great  lon^- 
tudinal  fissure  and  is  subsequently  closed  from  it  in  the  production  of 
the  callosum. 

The  striatum,  or  corpus  striatum,'  appears  in  the  body  of  the 
lateral  ventricle  as  a  smooth,  convex  gray  eminence  projecting  from 
its  outer  wall  into  the  anterior  horn  and  tapering  behind  outside  and 
above  the  thalamus,  where  it  disappears  from  view.  Its  fore  part  is 
directed  towards  its  fellow  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  deeper  por- 
tion of  the  ventricular  septum.  It  is  chiefly  a  pyriform  mass  of  gray 
matter  embedded  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  with 


TBimVERBE  SE 


tunce  or  tbe  itilerloi  of  the  cerebral  beml- 
sphsres ;  2,  gray  cortei  of  the  conrolatloDB :  ^ 
i,  anlertorand  poMerloreilremilies  of  tbeol' 
loaum ;  5,  anterior  horn  of  the  left  lateral  len- 
trlcle ;  S,  middle  OT  descending  hom ;  7,  poste- 
rior horn  ;  S.eliiBlum;  9,  renlrlcular  septum  1 
ID,  nub  ventricle :  11,  (bmli ;  12,  posterior  cnii 
of  tbe  fomli ;  13.  attachment  of  the  Ibmlx  to 
the  under  part  of  the  calloaum :  14,  hlppocam- 
pui:  15,  flmbrla:  Ifl.  calcar:  IT,  semlcIrcuIaT 
band;  18.  choroid  pleiHB ;  19.  edge  of  the  tbaln- 
mui :  20,  arrow  throDgb  tbe  roramen  of  Monro. 


'  8.  ventriculorum,  lucidum  or  pelluciduin,  medium,  or  medullsre  Irian^ulare. 
'  Ventriculus  quintua,  eepU  lueidi,  or  Sylvii ;   inciaura,  camera,  or  einus  ee 
lucidi ;  pseudocnlia. 

'  Eminentia  striata  or  pjrifonnis ;  ganglion  magnum  superior  cerebri. 
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free  surface  projecting  into  the  lateral  ventri 
wardly  ia  of  uniform  structure,  but  its  outer 
e  to  the  entrance  of  laminte  tVom  the  contiguo 
mitipbero;  hence  the  name,  though  the  appt 
Hions  of  it.  It  has  also  been  dlHtinguished  as  i 
)m  the  posterior  tail-like  prolongation,"  whicl 
ntricle  descends  in  the  inner  part  of  the  roof 
e  amygdaloid  nucleus  at  the  bottom  of  the  cei 

The  gray  substance  of  the  striatum  consisi 
glia  pervaded  by  medullated  nerve-fibres  asc 
al  cruB  and  others  communicating  with  the 
ibedded  multipolar  nerre-celU,  moderately  lar 
her  spheroidal  cells  containing  several  nuclei 
CO  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  neuroglia  investei 
iated  cells. 

The  fornix'  is  a  triangular  white  plate  situ 

the  lateral  ventricles,  which  it  separates  fh 
rom  the  splenium  it  arches  forward  beneath 
e  rostrum,  is  continuous  with  the  former  bet 
edian  triangular  portion  with  the  callosum  a 

front  with  the  posterior  inferior  border  of  tl 
le  sides  of  the  fornix  are  fVee  and  appear  as  a 
inds  projecting  from  beneath  the  callosum  int 
id  resting  on  the  tbalami.  In  front  they  conji 
id  downward  in  advance  of  the  thalami  and 
liars  of  the  fornix,*  which  descend  as  cyl 
38e  together  and  then  slightly  diverging,  and 
nereous  tuber  on  each  side,  end  in  the  mamm 
ise  of  the  brain.  From  the  posterior  angles  o: 
inds,  as  the  posterior  piUars,"  enter  the  mid< 
ss  and  thence  descend  as  the  fimbria,  The  ui 
ihibits  a  median  triangular  depression  enclose 
id  the  splenium,  marked  by  longitudinal,  obliqi 
id  distinguished  as  the  lyre* 

The  lateral  bands  of  the  fornix,  extend* 
istcrior  pillars,  are  antero-posterior  commiss 
tudinal  bundles  of  nerve-fibres. 

The  semicircular  band'  is  a  narrow,  se 
reak  lying  along  the  groove  between  the  si 


» Interventriculnr  portion  of  the  corpui  Btrintum. 

■  P.  tricuspiciftlii  \  trigonum  cercbria ;  coq>u«  c&ro« 

*  Crura  or  roliimnn  fornicli  snUrion. 

'  Crura  or  columnn  fomluia  poiteriora. 

'  Lyra ;  p«altcrium  j  corpus  pislloides. 

'  Stris  terminalis  or  comes  j  tnni*  Mmidrculsrit  oi 
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mus,  having  beneath  it  a  vein  which  receives  its  branches  iVom  those 
bodies  and  ends  in  the  internal  cerebral  vein.  The  band  is  a  thin 
lamina  of  nerve-fibres  ascending  between  the  etriatum  and  thalamus 
from  the  cerebral  cms.  Its  fore  part  is  contiouous  with  the  anterior 
pillar  of  the  fornix,  and  its  baok  part  is  prolonged  and  deecende  in  the 
roof  of  the  middle  horn  of  the  ventricle  to  the  amygdaloid  nucleus. 

Between  the  semicircular  band  and  the  edge  of  the  fornix,  against 
which  lies  the  choroid  plexus,  a  narrow  strip  of  the  thalamus  is 
visible,  but  as  it  mainly  enters  into  the  construction  of  the  third 
ventricle  it  will  be  described  with  that  cavity. 

The  posterior  horn'  of  the  lateral  ventricle  is  a  conical  prolonga- 
tion ftY>m  the  body  curving  outward,  backward,  and  inward  into  the 
occipital  lobe.  From  its  bottom  inwardly  projects  a  claw-shaped  white 
eminence,  the  calcar,'  which  is  continuous  with  the  hippocampus  of 
the  middle  horn  of  the  ventricle 

and   is  produced   by  the   inward  Pio.  387. 

fold  of  the  contiguous  convolutions 
of  the  bottom  of  the  calcarine  fis- 
sure. A  less  conspicuous  promi- 
nence* above  the  calcar  inwardly 
is  produced  by  the  bundles  of 
fibres  which  curve  from  the  sple- 
nium  backward  and  outward  into 
the  occipital  lobe.  The  roof  of 
the  horn  is  formed  by  the  fibres 
of  the  calloBum  arching  above  the 
cavity  into  the  occipital  lobe. 

The  middle,  inferior,  or  de- 
scending horn*  of  the  lateral 
ventricle,  much  longer  than  the 
others,  joins  the  posterior  horn. 
It  curves  outward  around  the  back 
of  the  thalamus  and  beneath  it 
destcnds  forward  and  inward  to 
end  within  the  anterior  thickened 
extremity  of  the  hippocampal  con- 
volution. Internally  it  opens  along 
the  hippocampal  fissure,  hut  is 
closed  by  the  lining  ependyma  and 

contiguous  pia.  It  is  curved  clavate,  widening  towards  the  bottom. 
Its  roof  is  formed  in  part  by  the  thalamus  and  partly  by  the  radiating 

'  Comu  occipitale  or  ancjroide;  cavitas  digitate;  postcornu;  pnsterior  comu. 
'  C.  avig ;  hippocAmpus  minor ;  ei^t ;  etnjnentia  nnciformis  or  digiUta. 
*  Bulbus  comu  pwterioris. 

•Comu  medium,  inferius,  deacendena,  magnum,  latarale,  or  Bpheuoidale;  ven- 
triculut  or  BiDUt  inferior  hippocampi  or  comu  Ammonis ;  medicomu. 


BBmOB  or  THE  LETT  CCREBBAL  HEHlHrREItE, 

eipostng  Ihe  mLddle  BudpoElerior  horns  of  the 
lateral  Tenlrlcle.  1,  frontal  lobe:  2.  hippo- 
campal convolution  ;  3,  hippocampal  book :  1, 
lower  end  at  Ihe  middle  horn  or  Ibe  lateral 
Tenlricle;  R,  posterior  horn;  6.  blppocampui; 
T,  calcar:  3,  collaleial  eminence:  9,  posCeiior 
Cnu  or  the  fornix:  10,  Bmbrla:  11,  denUte 
band ;  12,  pcalerior  eilramliy  of  tbe  calloaum. 
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bundles  of  fibres  of  the  callosum;  ita  floor'  by  bundles  curring  from 
the  splenium  outward,  downward,  and  forwanl,  together  with  othera 
extending  tVom  the  occipital  lobe  to  the  end  of  the  middle  hom  in 
the  temporal  lobe. 

Projecting  from  the  inner  side  of  the  hom,  lying  along  its  bottom 
is  a  conspicaooB  rounded  ridge,  the  hippocampus,*  which  is  coottnuons 
above  with  the  posterior  lateral  angle  of  the  fornix  and  gradually  en- 
larges in  its  descent  to  the  lower  extremity.  This  outwardly  exhibits 
three  or  four  slight  indentations,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  paw, 
whence  the  name  of  pes  hippocampi,  conveniently  substituted  by 
that  of  hippocampus. 

The  hippocampus  is  formed  by  the  out  and  in  folding  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  hippocampal  convolution,  the  hook  of  which  encloses 
its  lower  end.  The  cavity  of  the  horn  curves  fh>m  the  hippocampal 
fissure  outwardly  above  the  hippocampus,  then  downward  and  inward 
beneath  it  into  the  middle  of  the  hippocampal  convolution.  Beneath 
the  inner  border  of  the  hippocampus  projects  the  dentate  band,* 
which  is  composed  of  gray  matter  and  is  dentat«d  at  the  free  border 
directed  inwardly.  Above,  it  is  connected  with  the  hippocampal  con- 
volution at  the  outer  part  of  the  splenium,  and  ends  below  by  joining 
the  end  of  the  hippocampal  hook.  It  is  separated  beneath  from  the 
hippocampal  convolution  by  the  dentate  fissure  opening  inwardly 
into  the  hippocampal  fissure. 

Extending  along  the  hippocampus,  reflected  outwardly  from  its 
inner  border,  is  the  fimbria,*  a  white  band  continuous  above  with 
ttie  posterior  pillar  of  the  fornix  and  ending  below  in  the  end  of  the 
hippocampal  hook. 

The  hippocampus  is  composed  of  two  white  layers  with  an  Inter- 
vening gray  layer,  which  becomes  superficial  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
cortex  of  the  hippocampal  convolution.  The  revolute  white  layer,  or 
that  next  the  cavity  of  the  horn,  is  continuous  with  the  interior  white 
matter  of  the  floor  and  outer  wall,  and  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
hippocampus  is  reflected  outwardly  as  the  fimbria.  The  involute  whit© 
layer  extends  from  the  dentate  fissure  inwardly  upon  the  hippocampal 
convolution  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  embraces  the  dentate 
band.  This  is  a  flattened  cylindrical  tract  of  gray  matter  continuous 
with  that  of  the  hippocampus  beneath  the  upper  part  of  the  revolute 
white  layer. 

The  gray  layer  of  the  hippocampus  in  composition  resembles  the 
cerebral  cortex  and  consists  of  neuroglia  with  numerous  large  pyram- 
idal nerve-cells  moetly  embedded  next  the  revolute  white  layer,  while 


'  Tapetum. 

'  H.  major ;  comu  Ammonii  or  arielis ;  bombyi ;  vennis ;  appendix  bombycintu. 
■  Faacia  or  feaciola  dentata,  denticulata,  or  cinerea ;  margo  den^culatus  Tatini. 
•  Corpus  ftmbriatum ;  limbiu  flmbriatiu;  ttenia  hippocampi. 
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numerous  smaller  cells  form  a  stratum  contiguous  to  the  involute  white 
layer. 

The  axial  portion  of  the  dentate  band  consists  of  neuroglia  with 
numerous  nerve-cells  like  those  of  the  hippocampal  gray  layer,  with 
which  it  is  continuous.  Below  and  inwardly  it  has  a  stratum  of  minute 
cells.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  cortical  layer  of  vascular  neuroglia 
also  containing  many  minute  cells. 

From  the  conjunction  of  the  middle  with  the  p<»terior  comu  a 
smooth  convex  white  ridge,  the  collateral  eminence,'  extends  along 
the  outer  part  of  the  inferior  horn  opposite  the  hippocampus.  It  is 
produced  by  the  fold  of  the  contiguous  convolutions  at  the  bottom  of 
the  collateral  fissure. 

Outside  of  the  position  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  embedded  in  the 
white  matter  of  the  central  lobe  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  is  a  mass 


TR&HSVnai  TBBTIUL  SECTION  OP  TBI  BHIHT 
HEMUFHBBE  or  TBE  CEBEBRUH  :  the  bOCk  part 

Tleired  lYombeblnd.  I,»lloau[n;  2.TeutTlcu- 
Ur  aeptuin  with  [be  fllUi  ventricle ;  3,  lateral 
Tentrlcle  1  4,  BtHatum  ;  5,  lenticular  Ducleun :  S, 
clauatniia;  7.  comnitaure  of  the  floor  of  (he 
Ihird  ventricle;  B,claereous lamina  ckvlng  the 
Ibre  part  ot  Che  latter ;  9,  temporal  lobe ;  10, 
oUkclory  nerve. 


Che  back  por- 
tion viewed  fromlnftont.  l.callosum;  2,anlo- 
rlotcnuofChe  Ibmii;  S,  anterior  cammiuara 
of  the  tblM  ventricle;  4,  eitengion  of  the  same 
Into  the  hemlapbere ;  fi,  lateral  ventricle :  S. 
bottom  of  the  third  ventricle;  T.  flrth  ventricle; 
B,  optic  tract ;  9.  cinereous  tnber;  ID.itrlatum; 
of  gray  matter,  named  from  its  ".cloustrnm;  12,  three  «me«  of  the  lenticular 
,      ,  ju      1       .■       1  nucleus;  18,  amygdaloid  nucleus;  U.  central 

general  shape  the  lenticular  nu-     lobe  of  the  cerebrum. 
cleus.'    It  occupies  an  angular  in- 
•  terval  outwardly  from  the  striatum  and  thalamus,  from  both  of  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  considerable  white  layer,  distinguished  as  the  in- 
ternal capsule*  and  consisting  of  ascending  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 

>  Eminentis  collttoralie ;  pes  acceasorius. 

*  N.  lentifunnia  ;  corptu  iCrifttum  exlemum ;  eitni- ventricular  portion  of  the 
corpiu  striatum.  It  ii  common  to  include  the  lenticular  nucleus  with  tbe  corpus 
Itriatnm,  while  tbe  latter,  a«  above  described,  is  called  the  caudate  nucleus. 

*  Cap*o1«  interna ;  triangulum  medullars. 
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diverging  from  the  cerebml  ctub.  In  eectioiu  of  the  : 
Htriatum  it  is  oBscrved  to  be  continuoaa  beneath  with  tt; 
cleuH,  and  both  are  also  connected  by  many  tapering  gr 
croftH  the  internal  capsule.  Similar  stri»  from  the  inner 
ticular  nucleus  curve  through  the  capsule  towards  th 
downward  among  the  ascending  bundles  of  nerve-fibi 
flurfnce  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  gives  off  no  processei 
convex.  In  a  frontal  section  of  the  brain,  about  thf 
lenticular  nucleus,  it  is  observed  to  differ  fh>m  the  shap 
the  name  and  to  exhibit  a  wedge-like  outline  with  thi 
inward  and  downward  to  the  cinereous  tuber.  The  gi 
appears  divided  by  two  perpendicular  curved  white 
nearly  equally  wide  bands,  of  which  the  external  is  the 
in  color,  and  inwardly  marked  with  radiant  white  str 
bands  are  paler  and  in  this  respect  resemble  the  teg 
As  the  divisions  fVom  within  outwardly  extend  fore  and 
they  are  observed  successively  to  decrease  in  number, 

Tliu  lenticular  nucleus  is  traversed  by  bundles  of  nen 
fVom  the  cnista  of  the  cerebral  cms,  conspicuous  as 
outer  division  of  the  nucleus.  The  intermediate  linoi 
divimons  indicate  the  position  at  which  bundles  of  ne 
the  different  parts.  Bundles  of  nerve-fibres  also  conni 
and  lenticular  nucleus,  and  others  radinting  fVom  the  1 
the  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  The  gra 
lenticular  nucleus  contains  many  yellowish  nen-e-cells. 

Outside  the  position  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  er 
white  substance  of  the  central  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  ni 
convolutions,  is  a  thin,  gray  layer,  the  claufitrum.'  J 
breadth  fore  and  aft  and  is  higher  than  the  lenticuls 
which  it  is  continuous  at  its  fore  part  beneath  withi 
tuber  and  the  anterior  perforated  space.  Its  inner  an 
and  even  and  is  directed  towards  the  lenticular  nucleu 
surface  is  convex  and  somewhat  uneven. 

The  norvo-colls  of  the  claustnim  are  mostly  small  ai 
generally  arranged  parallel  with  the  surfaces  like  those 
of  the  ccrcl>ral  cortex. 

The  white  layer  separating  the  olaustrum  from  th 
clous  is  the  external  capsule.'  It  consists  of  bundles 
derived  from  the  cerebral  cms  and  from  the  anterior  coi 
third  vcntriclo. 

Beneath  the  fore  part  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  situ; 
anterior  extremity  of  the  hippocampal  convolution, 

'  Strin  griscs  communicantet. 

*  Stratum  cinoroum ;  nucteua  beninfonnit. 

*  Capaulft  extems ;  c.  niedullarls  nuclei  lentiformi 
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rounded  gray  mass,  the  amygdaloid  nucleus.'  It  is  coDoected  with 
the  contiguouB  cortex  of  the  convolution  and  is  similar  in  structure  to 
the  lenticular  nucleus. 

The  foramen  of  Monro'  is  a  short  T-shaped  canal  situated  be- 
tween the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  the  thalami,  of  which  the 
upper  hranches  communicate  with  the  lateral  ventricles  and  the  lower 
one  with  the  fore  part  of  the  third  ventricle.  Through  it  the  veins  of 
the  striata  and  choroid  plexuses  reach  the  internal  cerebral  veins. 

The  third  ventricle '  of  the  brain  is  a  median  cleft  of  the  cere- 
brum, situated  between  the  thalami  laterally,  roofed  over  by  the  fornix 
and  extending  downward  into  the  inflindibulum  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 
It  is  widest  above  and  behind,  narrows  below  to  a  vertical  fissure,*  and 
is  deepest  in  fW)nt.  The  bottom  is  formed  in  succession  fVom  before 
backward  by  the  chiasmal  recess,  the  infundibnlnm,  the  cinereous  tuber, 
the  posterior  perforated  space,  and  the  groove  of  divergence  of  the 
tegmenta  of  the  cerebral  crura.  Beneath  the  splenium  it  communicatee 
by  the  transverse  cerebral  fissure*  with  the  interval  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum,  in  which  position  the  choroid  tela,*  a  process 
of  the  pia,  enters  and  the  internal  cerebral  veins  escape  from  it.  At 
the  lower  back  part  it  communicates  by  the  ventricular  aqueduct  with 
the  fourth  ventricle.  Its  fore  part  extends  forward  between  the  de- 
scending and  diverging  anterior  pillars  of  the  fornix  and  is  closed  In 
front  fVom  the  great  longitudinal  fissure  by  the  cinereous  lamina,' 
situated  immediately  in  advance  of  the  chiasmal  recess. 

The  third  ventricle  is  crossed  by  three  commissures,  named  fVom 
their  relative  position  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  bottom  is 
lined  with  gi^y  matter  which  forms  a  commissural  union  between  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  thalamus*  appears  as  a  large  oval  eminence  which  projects 
from  the  corresponding  hemisphere  inwardly  into  the  third  ventricle 
and  along  its  Upper  part  into  the  lateral  ventricle,  where  it  is  separated 
from  the  striatum  by  a  groove,  which  ascends  from  the  bottom  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  ventricle  and  winds  backwaiyl  and  outward  to  the 
middle  horn.  The  upper  part,  visible  in  the  lateral  ventricle,  is  de- 
fined from  that  of  the  third  ventricle  by  a  shallow  groove,  which 
accommodates  the  lateral  band  of  the  fornix,  to  the  outer  edge  of 
which  lies  the  choroid  plexus  of  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  anterior 
somewhat  prominent  extremity  of  the  thalamus  is  its  tubercle,*  and 

>  Amygdala;  nucleut  aroygdalse. 

*  F.  Monroi  or  commune  anterius  ;  porta  ;  vuWa. 

*  TentricuIuB  tertius  or  medius  cerebri ;  diacfslia.  *  Sulcus  Honroi. 
"  Fiuuni  cerebri  transversa  anterior ;  rima  tranaverett  cerebri. 

*  Tela  choroidea ;  velum  interpositum.  '  L,  terminalis ;  1.  cinerea. 

*  T.  opticus  or  nervua  optici ;  ganglion  cerebri  medium,  posticura,  or  mugnuin 
inferiua ;  emioenlia  ma^na  cerebri. 

'  Tuberculum  aiit«niu  or  ant.  superius ;  corpus  album  subrotundum. 
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thiB  likewise  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  apex  of 
lateral  ventricle.  The  posterior  extremity  of  i 
wide,  transverse  bolster-like  process,  the  pulvini 
the  outer  side  of  the  quadrigeroinal  body  and  o^ 
of  the  middle  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Within  the  third  ventricle  the  nearly  vertic 
tunus  is  divided  by  a  prominent  white  line,  the 


SnttATjl.  TIllLlin.    QDADRIOUIIHAL    BODY,    AND    CEBIBELLim 

uiWHoT  Telum :  S.iiipeiiotpedancleDf  Ibeccnbellum;  4,  upper  p 
6.  upper  ponlon  or  the  cmi  of  Ibe  cerebrum  ;  S,  pulrlnar  of  the 
vsnnla  of  the  cerebellum:  S.lln^rnle;  10.  posterior  commlaure  of  i 
comMlnum :  12,  ulterior  commlvure ;  IB,  plne*l  bod;  turned  forwi 
muii:  IS.  hemlspherea  of  Ibe  cerebellum;  IT,  denttte  nucleiu:  ]i 
Of  theitriUom;  X,  ulterior  cmr&or  the  famlii  31,  etrlKtom:  IS, 


proceeds  from  the  peduncle  of  the  pineal  body  foi 
of  the  tubercle.  From  the  latter  a  slightly  pror 
by  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  fornix,  descends  ii 
ward,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ventricle  and  passes 
tuber  to  end  in  the  corresponding  mammillary  < 
middle,  crossing  the  narrowest  part  of  the  third 


>  Tuberculum  poeteriuB. 

■  S.  pineolu  or  medullaiia  tbtlami ;  tMuift  fc 
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are  conjoined  by  a  thin  oval  disk  of  gray  matter,  the  middle  com- 
missure.' 

The  anterior  commissure'  of  the  third  ventricle  is  a  rounded 
cord  crossing  the  fore  part  immediately  in  advance  of  the  anterior  pil- 
lars of  the  fornix  and  behind  the  cinereous  lamina  of  the  ventricle.  It 
is  a  cylindrical  bundle  of  white  nerve-fibres  which  enters  the  striatum 
on  each  side  and  extends  below  the  lenticular  nucleus,  thence  curving 
outward  and  backward,  somewhat  twisted  and  spreading  in  the  central 
lobe.  It  is  fbrther  traceable  into  the  temporal  lobe  above  the  middle 
bom  of  the  lateral  ventricle  to  the  amygdaloid  nucleas. 

The  posterior  commissure  *  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  third 
ventricle,  immediately  above  the  entrance  of  the  ventricular  aqueduct. 
It  is  a  white  plate  doubled  on  itself,  with  the  closed  part  of  the  fold  di- 
rected forward  and  the  open  part  backward  and  transversely  wrinkled. 
It  is  extended  between  the  thalami  laterally,  while  its  upper  part  joins 
the  pineal  body  and  its  lower  part  behind  the  quadrigeminal  body.  It 
is  composed  of  transverse  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  which  pass  between 
the  thalami  and  partly  through  them  into  the  white  matter  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres. 

Beneath  the  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus  are  two  elliptical  white 
eminences,  the  geniculate  bodies.*  Of  these  the  internal'  is  the 
more  prominent  and  better  defined,  and  is  situated  transversely  be- 
tween the  pulvinar,  the  quadrigeminal  body,  and  the  cerebral  crus. 
The  external,*  somewhat  larger,  is  situated  fore  and  aft  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  former,  at  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  pulvinar.  From  the 
geniculate  bodies  proceed  a  pair  of  bands  uniting  in  the  optic  tract,' 
which  also  receives  less  conspicuous  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  trom 
the  anterior  tubercles  of  the  quadrigeminal  body  and  from  the  pul- 
vinar. 

The  optic  tract  appears  as  a  flattened  cord  proceeding  in  two  con- 
spicuous bands  fVom  the  geniculate  bodies,  winding  fVom  the  outer  side 
of  the  cerebral  cms,  as  this  is  about  to  enter  the  cerebral  hemisphere, 
downward,  forward,  and  inward.  Gradually  becoming  more  defined 
as  a  flattened  cylindrical  cord  it  proceeds  downward  and  inward  in 
front  of  the  cinereous  tuber  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  joins  its  fel- 
low to  form  the  optic  commissure.    The  optic  tract  in  its  descent 


■  CommiMura  media  or  mollis ;  soft  coramisaure;  inedicomniisaurR. 
'  CommiBiurB  anterior  cerebri ;  prscommistura. 

•  Commiuura  pofterior  cerebri,  parva  posterior,  or  posterior  ventriculi  tertii ; 
trigonum  molle,  fluctuant,  or  peoiile ;  pogtcommiuura.  * 

*  Corpora  geniculata. 

'  Corpus  geniculatum  internum  or  mediale ;  tuberculum  potticum  medium  ; 
poetgeniculatum. 

*C.  g.  ezt«raum  or  Uterak;  tub.  post,  infcrius  or  laterale;  optical  nucleus; 
pnegeniculatum. 

^  Tnctus  opticus. 
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U  closely  connected  with  the  cerebral  cms  and  ciDoreoaa  tuber,  from 
both  of  which  it  derives  nerve-fibres. 

The  optic  commissure,  or  chiasm,'  ia  formed  by  the  coojanction 
of  the  optic  tracta  in  front  of  the  cinereoua  tuber,  and  iVvm  it  proceed 
the  optic  nerves.  In  the  commiseure  most  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  one 
tract  diagonally  cross  those  of  the  other  tract  and  enter  the  optic  nerve 
of  the  opposite  aide,  a  few  fibres  passing  into  the  nerve  of  the  same  side. 
A  Biniill  arching  bundle  of  fibres  at  the  back  of  the  commissure  passes 
from  one  tract  to  the  other.  A  similar  bundle  has  been  stAted  to  jmiss 
between  the  two  optic  nerves. 

The  thalamus  chiefly  consists  of  an  sccumolation  of  gray  matter, 
covered  on  its  ventricular  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  white  matter,* 
and  is  embedded  outwardly  and  beneath  in  the  white  matter  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere.     The  white 
Fia.  891.  matter  externally  forms  the  inner 

capsule,  consisting  of  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  ascending  and  diverg- 
ing from  the  crusta  of  the  cere- 
g  bral  cms.     Beneath  is  the  e.\ten- 

',  sion  of   the    tegmentum    of   the 

1  cms,  chiefly  composed  of  nerve- 

u  g  fibres  ascending    into    the    inner 

'  u  capsule  and  the  outer  part  of  the 

ti  thalamus.    Between  the  subthal- 

u  amic  tegmentum  and  the  crusta, 

''  as  this  ascends  outwardly  to  the 

inner  capsule  and  esteroally  to 
the  locus  niger,  is  some  gray  mat- 
ter, the  subthalamic  nucleus.' 

The  gray  matter  of  the  thal- 
amus   is    partially  separated    by 


HORiroHT*t  BECtloN   THBOt'OH    The    muni        .,  ,  i   .,      .  .  .. 

HuuFHEBE  Or  THE  cEBEBRCH.    1,  ftnnuii     tbm  whits  lamin»  mto  three  por- 

1«be;  2,[«rleUl  lobe;  3,  ccntiml  lobe;  4,  oc-       tions    Or     QUClci.        Of    these     the 
clptUl  Jnbe;  6.t.  tore  and  biiok  puts  of  tbe  ^      .  ,  •         .1. 

rJlo«m:  7,  ventricle  wpmmrB,  Ulterior      antenOf     OUCleuS     OCCUpies    the 

pillar  of  (he  fomix ;  9,  sLriaium :  10,  lenticular     tuberclo  of  the  thalamus,  and  be- 

rjr,i."-.;ii'o?srsj'„"rcr;  h-d  it » «!.« i»t=™i  "»«•«»», 

bod;:  IS,  claiutnim.  joined  to  that  of  the  opposite  side 

by  the  middle  commissure  of  the 
third  ventricle.  The  external  nucleus,  larger  than  the  othero,  is 
situated  to  thoir  outer  side  and  is  separated  from  them  by  a  sigmoid 
lamina  slanting  from  without  downward  and  inward.  It  also  extends 
beneath  them  and  into  the  pulvinar.  The  geniculate  bodies  also  contain 
gray  nuclei  continuous  with  the  external  nucleus  of  the  thalamus. 
Numerous  nerve-cells  are  scattered  through  the  gray  matter  of  tbe 

'  Chimtnn  upticum.  ■  Stratum  lonale.  *  Corpus  lublhalamicum. 
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tbalamue,  and  they  are  largest  in  the  anterior  nnoleaB.  The  darker 
gr&y  nucleus  of  the  external  geniculate  body  also  contains  many 
yellow  pigmetited,  moBtly  flisiform  nerre-cells.  The  external  nucteua 
of  the  thalamue  at  its  out«r  part  is  streaked  with  white,  due  to  bundles 
of  nerve-fibres  passing  thence  into  the  contiguous  inner  capsule.  The 
subthalamic  nucleus  is  a  lenticular  layer  of  gray  matter  with  many 
pigmented  nerve^ells. 

From  the  outer  part  of  the  thalamus  and  the  striatum,  bundles  of 
nerve-fibres  radiate  in  all  directions  to  the  cerebral  cortex. 

The  bottom  or  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  extends  as'  a  groove, 
curving  fW>m  the  entrance  of  the  ventricular  aqueduct  forward  and 
downward  to  the  position  of  the  optic  commissure,  in  front  and  above 
which  the  ventricle  is  closed  fVom  the  fore  part  of  the  great  longitu- 
dinal fissure  by  the  cinereous  lamina.  The  floor  is  formed  of  gray 
matter  ascending  a  short  distance  on  the  sides  and  connecting  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  whence  it  has  been  named  the  gray  commis- 
sure of  the  floor.  Below  the  position  of  the  thalami  the  basis  of  the 
floor  is  formed  by  the  tegmenta  of  the  cerebral  crura  as  they  diverge 
and  proceed  upward  and  outward  beneath  the  thalami.  In  advance 
of  the  tegmenta  the  gi'ay  matter  of  the  floor  increases  and  reacbcis  the 
base  of  the  brain  between  the  cerebral  crura,  where  it  forms  the  pos- 
terior perforated  space,  the  cinereous  tuber,  and  the  infundibulum. 

The  third  ventricle  is  prolonged  in  the  inftindibulum  in  a  conical 
pit  to  its  termination. 

In  advance  of  the  infundibulum  is  another  conical  pit,  the  chiasmal 
recess,'  which  is  bounded  behind  by  the  optic  chiasm  and  in  front  by 
the  cinereous  lamina. 

The  cinereous  lamina*  of  the  third  ventricle  is  a  thin  gray  band 
which  descends  from  the  rostrum  of  the  ealloeum  tp  the  front  of  the 
anterior  commissure',  thence  to  the  auterior  upper  border  of  the  optic 
chiasm,  connected  on  each  side  with  the  corresponding  anterior  perfo- 
rated space.  In  front  of  it  at  the  sides  descend  the  callosal  peduncles, 
between  which  the  lamina  Ib  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  longi- 
tudinal fissure. 

The  quadrigeminal  body'  is  a  quadrate  plate  divided  on  its  upper 
surface  by  a  crucial  groove  into  four  rounded  white  tubercles.  It  is 
situated  in  the  interval  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  beneath  the 
splenium.  It  is  connected  in  front  with  the  tbalami,  from  which  it 
inclines  downward  and  backward  to  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles 
and  anterior  velum  and  on  each  side  joins  the  tegmentum  of  the  cere- 
bral crus.  With  its  tubercles  directed  upward  and  backward,  beneath 
it  in  the  median  lino,  is  the  ventricular  aqueduct.    The  anterior  pair 

■  RecessuB  chifumatit.  ■  L.  cinerea  Urmlnalis ;  tcrmn. 

*  Corpom,  .tubercula,  eminentia,  or  lamina  quadrigemina,  or  bigemina;  pmtu- 
beTBDtin  or  prominentin  orbiculares  or  encephali ;  optic  lobe». 
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ward  in  a  groove  beneath  the  pulvinar.  The  peduncles  conjoin,  and 
between  their  conjunction  and  the  posterior  commiBsure  is  a  little 
conical  recess'  opening  forward  into  the  third  ventricle. 

The  pineal  body  is  smooth,  or  sometimes  more  or  less  uneven.  It 
consists  of  a  matrix  of  soft  connective  tissue  with  follicles  filled  with 
cells,  which  are  generally  regarded  as  being  of  the  character  of  epi- 
thelial cells,  though  they  are  also  looked  upon  as  nerve-cella.  It  also 
commonly  contains  more  or  less  sand-like  grains,'  of  variable  siee  and 
resembling  bone-earth  in  composition,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
organic  matter. 

The  pituitary  body '  is  enclosed  in  the  sella  of  the  sphenoid  bone 
attached  by  a  narrow  stem*  to  the  inf^mdibuhim  of  the  brain.  It 
is  solid,  of  a  pale-reddish  color,  is  surrounded  by  vascular  connective 
tissue  continuous  with  the  pia,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  sac  of  the  dura, 
perforated  for  the  connection  of  it^  stem  with  the  inftindibulum.  It 
consists  of  an  anterior,  larger,  transverse  reniform  lobe,  with  a  smaller 
rounded  lobe  closely  connected  with  the  recess  of  the  other  behind. 
It  is  very  enigmatic  in  character,  very  unlike  the  rest  of  the  brain  in 
structure,  though  a  constant  accessory  to  it  in  vertebrate  animals.  The 
anterior  lobe,  of  darker  color,  is  composed  of  a  matrix  of  connective 
tissue  with  convoluted  follicles  of  the  same  material  filled  with  nucleated 
cells  of  varied  size  resembling  those  of  glandular  epithelium.  The 
posterior  lobe  contains  in  its  connective-tissue  matrix  numerous  spindle- 
shaped  and  branching  cells,  together  with  a  few  larger  pigmented  cells. 

The  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body  is  developed  as  a  tubular 
prolongation  from  the  ectoderm  of  the  buccal  cavity  of  the  embryo. 
The  posterior  lobe  is  a  development  extending  from  the  third  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  subsequently  becoming  solidified.  In  fishes  it  remains 
hollow  in  conjunction  with  the  infundibulum. 

The  gray  cortex  *  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  each,  is  continu- 
ous throughout,  and  is  a  much-folded  pouch  with  the  mouth  directed 
centrally  inward  and  downward.  The  pouch  is  filled  with  white 
matter'  which  is  continuous  through  the  mouth  with  that  of  the 
opposite  hemisphere  and  of  the  isthmus  connecting  the  cerebrum  with 
the  other  chief  divisions  of  the  brain.  The  white  matter  consists  of 
a  dense  aggregation  of  flattened  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres, 
which  for  the  most  part  extend  fVom  the  isthmus  and  callosum  and 
spread  in  every  direction  within  each  hemisphere  to  the  cortex.  Em- 
bedded in  the  white  matter  are  accumulations  of  nuclei  of  gray  matter, 
fVom  which  emanate  additional  bundles  of  fibres  to  reinforce  the  for- 
mer. Separations  in  the  direction  of  the  main  trunks  of  white  matter 
proceeding  from  the  callosum  and  isthmus  form  the  lateral  and  third 

'  Ventriculus  coDitrii.  '  Acervulus  cerebri ;  braiDsaDd. 

'P.  gland;  glanduU  pituitarin;  hypophj'eia  cerebri. 

*  Pedunculua  bjpophyeeos.  '  Subitantia  cioerea. 

■  Sabttantia  medullaria. 
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Fio.  392,  ventriclea  of  the  cerebrum.    The  white  mat- 

ter of  the  cerebral  convolutions  coneiata  of 
bundles  which  enter  them  along  their  mid- 
dle, perpendicular  to  their  Bummit,  and  then 
spi-ood  out  in  curves  to  the  cortex.  Accord- 
ing to  Henle,  the  extension  of  fine  bundles 
of  fibres  &om  the  white  matter  of  the  con- 
volutions into  the  cortex  for  about  half  its 
tbickness  divides  it  into  an  outer  pure  gray 
layer  and  an  inner  more  whitish  layer.  At 
the  bottom  of  contiguous  convolutions,  bun- 
dles of  fibres  curve  from  one  to  the  other 
around  the  cortex  at  the  bottom  of  the  inter- 
vening fissure . 

Vertical  sections  across  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex exhibit  to  the  naked  eye  the  appearance 
ot  several  strata  slightly  differing  in  color 
and  translucency.  Though  not  uniform, 
throughout  its  greater  extent  a  balf-dozen 
layers  are  distinguishable,  as  follows :  1,  a 
thin  external  layer  of  whitish  neuroglia,  vari- 
able in  thickness  in  different  positions,  and 
especially  well  mariied  on  the  inner  surface 

of  the  lower   part  of 

Fio.  S92.— Vertical  bec-  ^,      ,  .  , 

noK  THBocoB  THE  DEEPiB  tbc  hippocampal  conTO- 

WBTioK  oi- THE  c£BKJB*L  lutiou  J    2,  a   layer  of 

i.a.nnaiipjmmtd»i nerve-  reddish-gray  matter;  3, 

ea.M  below  the  neurogUa  a  white  layer,'  which  is 

'X-,tT'"nx^^Z  especially  well  marked 

iiyer  of  Urge  pynimidBi  on  the  Convolutions  of 

«ita;  5  6,  a^p  iwer  of  the occipital lobe bound- 

■mftll  cell»,  and  gioup«  of  .  i  ,        ■ 

uceoding   flbm;    a,  7,  ing    the    calcarme    fis- 

vrhltematterwlthftuiifonn  g^j^.    4    ^   Second   and 

nerre-tells,  ■,   ..  ,  . 

lighter  gray  layer;    5, 

a  second  thin  white  layer;*  6,  a  yellowish- 
gray  layer. 

The  cerebral  cortex  is  composed  of  an 
abundant  neuroglia  matrix,  with  variable 
proportions  of  nerve-cells  and  ner\-e-6bres  in 
ita  different  strata.  The  nerve-cells  are  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes  and  in  a  measure  are 
disposed  in  strata  and  columns  not  sharply 
defined.     The  largest  and  longest  cells,  regarded  as  characteristic,  are 

■  Line  of  Vicq  d'Aijr ;  outer  line  of  Baitlai^er. 
'  loner  line  uf  Baillai^er. 
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mostly  pyramidal,  with  the  apex  directed  to  the  surface  of  the  convo- 
lutiOD  and  prolonged  into  a  branching  procoBS.  From  the  angles  of 
the  base  fioe  processes  proceed  in  the  opposite  direction,  mostly  branch 
and  anastomose  and  form  a  net-work  in  the  surrounding  neuroglia. 
From  each  cell  an  undivided  branch  may  be  traced  into  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre  as  its  axis-fibre.  The  cells  appear  to  bo  contained  in  clearer 
areas,  which  are  regarded  as  lymphatic  spaces.  With  the  more  charac- 
teristic uerve-cells  are  mingled  others,  which  are  smaller  aod  angular 
and  provided  with  branches  radiating  id  various  directions.  In  the 
deeper  stratum  of  the  cortex  there  are  also  small  spindle-shaped  cells 
with  processes  proceeding  in  opposite  directions.  Mingled  with  the 
others  there  occur  many  small  cells,  which  resemble  ordinary  colorless 
blood  -corp  uscl  ea. 

The  external  neuroglia  layer  of  the  cortex  contains  only  a  few  small 
branching  cells  and  next  the  pia  a  few  medullated  nerve-fibres.  In  the 
next  layer  the  pyramidal  nerve-cells  are  more  abundant  and  crowded 
than  elsewhere  and  generally  smaller.  In  the  succeeding  layers  tbey 
are  more  widely  separated,  generally  larger  and  with  the  deeper  ones 
largest.  In  the  deepest  layers  they  are  fewest  and  mingled  with 
numerous  smaller  and  less  characteristic  forms.  From  the  white 
matter  beneath  the  cortex,  bundles  of  fibres  ascend  through  its  deeper 
layers,  separating  the  celte  ioto  columns,  and  become  more  diffused  in 
the  upper  layers. 

The  interior  white  matter,  or  medullary  centre,  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  which  in  the  fresh  condition  appears  homogeneous,  is 
composed  of  flattened  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  densely  ag- 
gregated and  united  together  by  neuroglia.  When  a  brain  is  hardened 
in  alcohol,  on  tearing  it  apart  the  general  course  of  the  bundles  of 
ner\'e-fibres  becomes  quite  obvious.  In  each  hemisphere  they  for  the 
most  part  radiate  from  the  cerebral  crus,  thalamus,  striatum,  and  callo- 
Bum  to  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  fibres  are  referable  to  three  systems, 
distinguished  according  to  the  general  direction  tbey  pursue,  as  the 
ascending,  transverse,  and  longitudinal. 

The  aacending  fibres  of  each  hemisphere  partly  proceed  from  the 
crusta  and  partly  fVom  the  tegmentum  of  the  corresponding  cerebral 
crus.  Those  from  the  crusta  chiefly  enter  the  inner  capsule,  separating 
the  thalamus  and  striatum  fVom  the  lenticular  nucleus,  in  their  course 
give  fibres  to  these  and  receive  others  from  them  and  thence  diverge 
in  all  directions  to  the  cerebral  cortex,  producing  an  arrangement  which 
is  called  the  corona  radiata.  While  many  of  the  fibres  of  the  crusta 
appear  directly  to  pass  through  the  inner  capsule  into  the  medullary 
centre  continuing  to  the  cortex,  only  a  portion  of  them  have  been  defi- 
nitely traced  throughout  their  entire  course.  Thus  the  pyramidal 
tract  from  the  oblongata  has  been  followed  through  the  crusta  and 
inner  capsule  to  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  convolutions  and 
contiguous  parts  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.    The  fact  is  of  interest 
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fh)m  the  circumstance  that  experiment  indicates  the  gr&y  matter  of 
theee  convolutions  to  be  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  principal 
groups  of  muscles  of  the  body.  Another  portion  of  the  crusta  out- 
wardly,  as  the  direct  sensory  tract,  has  been  traced  into  the  white 
matter  of  the  occipital  lobe  of  the  hemisphere.  A  small  portion  of 
the  cruata  inwardly  does  not  enter  the  inner  capsule,  but  its  fibres 
collected  in  a  bundle'  pass  outward  beneath  the  thalamus  and  enter 
the  lenticular  nucleus. 

The  fibres  proceeding  fVom  the  tegmentum  of  the  cerebral  cms 
derived  from  the  reticular  formation  of  the  oblongata,  reinforced  by 
others  from  the  superior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  and  probably  also 
fVom  the  middle  peduncle,  the  quadrigeminal  body,  and  the  gray  nuclei 
in  their  course,  mostly  appear  to  terminate  in  the  subthalamic  region 
and  in  the  thalamus.  Further,  numerous  fibres  emerge  fVom  the  outer 
Bide  of  the  thaUmus  and  join  those  of  the  corona  radiata  in  their  dis- 
tribution, but  particularly  proceed  to  the  temporal  and  occipital  lobes; 
which  experiments  appear  to  indicate  as  being  concerned  with  the 
functions  of  the  special  sense-organs.  Some  of  the  fibres  from  the 
back  of  the  thalamus  enter  the  optic  tract,  and  others  from  the  lower 
part  in  iVont  form  a  bundle,'  which  curves  below  around  the  lenticular 
nucleus  and  enters  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere. 

The  transverse  fibres  *  of  the  cerebrum  are  chiefly  those  of  the 
callosum,  which  radiate  in  all  directions  within  the  hemispheres,  where 
they  intersect  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata.  The  fibres  proceeding 
into  the  parietal  lobe  and  the  back  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  are  nearly 
transverse  in  their  course,  but  those  from  the  callosal  knee  curve  round 
into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tVontal  lobe.  From  the  splenium  they 
mostly  arch  round  the  posterior  and  middle  horns  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle into  the  temporal  and  lower  part  of  the  occipital  lobe ;  while 
others  ttora  beneath  proceed  in  a  curve*  into  the  back  and  upper 
parts  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

To  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  also  belong  those  of  the 
anterior  commissure  of  the  third  ventricle. 

To  the  longitudinal  fibres '  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  belong 
the  following ; 

1.  The  fornicate  fascicle.*  This  forms  the  white  matter  of  the 
fornicate  convolution,  in  which  the  fibres  pursue  a  longitudinal  course 
and  give  offsets  upward  and  backward  into  its  secondary  convolutions. 
In  front  the  fibres  turn  down  in  the  convolution  to  the  anterior  perfo- 
rated space ;  behind  they  turn  round  the  splenium  and  descend  to  the 
end  of  the  temporal  lobe. 


'  Ansa  lenticulftris.  '  Inferior  peduncle  of  the  Uislamus. 

■  Commissunil  flbreB  of  the  corpus  caltoGum. 

*  Forceps  major.  *  Collateral  or  association  flbrea. 

*  Fillet  of  the  corpus  oallosum. 
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2.  The  uncinate  fascicle.'  A  bundle  which  cPOBeea  the  bottom  of 
the  sylvian  fiaaure  and  connects  the  frontal  and  temporal  lobes. 

3.  The  inferior  longitudinal  fascicle.  A  bundle  which  lies  close 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  posterior  and  middle  boms  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle and  connects  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobes. 

4.  The  gyral  fascicles.*  These  are  fibres  which  connect  the  adja- 
cent convolutions  arching  across  the  bottom  of  the  intervening  fissure 
and  situated  close  to  the  cortex.  Deeper  and  longer  fibres  also  connect 
convolutions  more  widely  separated. 

5.  Other  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  are  the  longitudinal 
strite  of  the  csUosum,  the  semicircular  band  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and 
the  lateral  bands  of  the  fornix,  with  its  anterior  pillars  and  its  posterior 
pillars  prolonged  as  the  fimbriie. 

BBAIN  OF  THE  EMBRYO. 
In  the  development  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  it  early  makes  ita 
appearance  in  the  embryo  as  a  simple  tube,  which  is  expanded  at  the 
anterior  or  cephalic  extremity.  The  expanded  portion  becomes  con- 
etricted  into  two  and  then  three  successive  portions,  distinguished  as 
the  cerebral  vesicles,'  which  represent  the  fUture  brain  or  enceph- 
alon,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tube  represents  the  spinal 
cord.  The  continuous  cavity  of  the  cerebral  vesicles  and  spinal  portion 
of  the  tube  subsequently  become  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  cerebral  vesicles  by  flirther 
development  form  five  Amdamental  divisions,  which  correspond  with  as 
many  parts  of  the  mature  brain.  The  first,  or  anterior  cerebral 
vesicle,'  forms  two  divisions,  of  which  the  anterior,  named  the  pros- 
encephalon,' consists  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  together  with  the 
callosum,  striata,  fornix,  and  lateral  ventricles.  The  posterior  division, 
named  the  thalamencephalon,*  consists  of  the  thakmi,  the  third 
ventricle,  the  pituitary  and  pineal  bodies.  The  second,  or  middle 
cerebral  vesicle,'  forms  the  mesencephalon,'  which  consists  of  the 
quadrigeminal  body,  the  cerebral  crura,  and  the  ventricular  aqueduct. 
The  third,  or  posterior  cerebral  vesicle,*  forme  two  divisions,  of 
which  one.  the  epencepbalon,"  consists  of  the  cerebellum  and  pons, 
with  the  upper  portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle ;  while  the  other  divi- 
sion, the  metencephalon,"  consists  of  the  oblongata"  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

'  Arcu»te  faiciculuc.  '  Asaociation  fibres. 

*  Primary  veiiclea.  '  Anterior  primary  veaicle. 

*  Fore-brain.  *  Inter-brsin  ;  di-encephalon. 
'  Middle  primaiy  vesicle.  '  Mid-br&in. 

*  Posterior  primary  vesicle.  '°  Hind-brain. 

I'  Aitep-brun.  "  Myclencephalon. 
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CHOROID  TEL^  AND  PLEXUSES. 

The  choroid  tela'  of  the  third  ventricle  is  a  process  of  the 
pia  exteading  into  that  cavity  through  the  transverse  cerebral  fissure, 
beneath  the  callosum  and  above  tlie  quadrigeminal  body.  It  occupies 
the  roof  of  the  ventricle  adherent  to  the  under  suriace  of  the  fornix 
and  below  to  the  t^uadrigeminal  and  pineal  bodies  and  to  the  tfaalami 
above  the  position  of  the  pineal  strin.  It  thins  away  to  the  foramen  of 
Monro  and  at  the  sides,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  choroid  plexuses 
of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

Beneath  the  tela  are  the  choroid  plexuses*  of  the  third  ven- 
tricle, narrow,  vascular,  villous  appendages,  similar  to  those  of  the 
lateral  ventricles.  They  extend  fVom  the  foramen  of  Monro  along  the 
tela,  one  on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  to  its  back  part.  Running  near 
the  plesuses  from  the  same  point  are  the  two  internal  cerebral  veins, 
derived  from  branches  of  the  lateral  and  third  ventricles  and  from 
their  choroid  plexuses  and  terminating  at  the  transverse  cerebral  fis- 
sure in  the  vein  of  Galen,  which  opens  into  the  straight  sinus  of  the 
dura. 

The  choroid  plexuses*  of  the  lateral  ventricles  are  two  highly- 
vascular,  curly-looking,  dark-rod  appendages  of  the  choroid  tela  of  the 
third  ventricle,  though  contained  within  the  lateral  ventricles.  Each 
lies  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  fornix  and  then  on  the  hippocampus 
and  fimbria.  They  commence  in  a  pointed  manner  at  the  foramen  of 
Monro,  through  which  they  conjoin,  thence  pass  backward  in  the  lat- 
eral ventricles,  gradually  enlarging,  and  descend  in  the  middle  horns 
to  near  their  lower  extremity,  where  they  taper  away.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  middle  horn  they  are  often  thickened,  apparently  the  result  of 
diisease.  Along  the  fornix  they  are  continuous  with  the  choroid  tela 
benenth  the  edge  of  that  body,  and  in  the  middle  horn  of  the  ventri- 
cle are  connected  with  the  pia  of  the  hippocampal  fissure.  They  are 
more  or  less  lobulated,  and  the  lobules  are  composed  of  bunches  of 
rounded  villous  processes.  They  contain  numerous  blood-vessels,  which 
form  looped  capillaries  within  the  villi.  The  arteries  are  furnished  by 
the  anterior  choroid  artery  on  each  side,  entering  the  lower  part  of 
the  plexus  through  the  hippocampal  fissure,  and  behind  by  the  posterior 
choroid  artery  entering  the  transverse  cerebral  fissure.  The  veins 
partly  run  forward  in  the  plexus  and  join  the  vein  of  the  striatum 
to  end  in  the  internal  cerebral  vein,  and  partly  inward  through  the 
choroid  tela  to  end  in  the  same  vein. 

The  choroid  tela  of  the  fourth  ventricle*  is  an  extension  of  the 
pia  closing  the  lower  back  part  of  that  cavity.    Above,  it  is  attached 

'  T,  choroidea  [  t.  c.  superior  or  cerebri ;  velum  interpositum ;  v.  triai^ulue. 

'  P.  chotoidei  ventriculi  terlii ;  p.  choroidcui  tertius. 

'  P.  choroideus.  *  T.  choroidea  ventriculi  qunrti  or  inferior. 
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to  the  Dodule  of  the  vermia  extending  laterally  to  the  posterior  and 
then  the  inferior  velum.  In  its  descent  it  w  attached  to  the  reetifomt 
bodies  and  clava,  extending  to  the  obex  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
ventricle.  Immediately  above  the  obex  it  presents  an  opening,  the 
foramen  of  Hagendie,'  through  which  the  fourth  ventricle  communi- 
cates with  the  adjacent  subarachnoid  space.  Two  other  openings  exist 
in  the  tela,  one  on  each  side,  commuoicating  between  the  cornucopiie 
and  the  subarachnoid  space. 

From  the  under  surface  of  the  tela  project  into  the  ventricle  the 
median  choroid  plexuses.*  These  are  two  long,  narrow,  vascular, 
villous  appendages,  which  lie  side  by  side  along  the  tela  and  extend 
through  its  opening  on  the  under  part  of  the  vermis.  L>ateral  cho- 
roid plexuses'  also  occupy  the  fourth  ventricle,  one  on  each  side,  ex- 
tending from  the  lateral  recess  along  the  cornucopia  to  the  floccule 
and  projecting  from  the  adjacent  aperture. 

EPBNDYMA. 
The  ventricles  of  the  brain,  except  that  of  the  ventricular  septum, 
and   the  central  spinal  canal  are  lined  throughout  with   an  endo- 
thelial    membrane,     the     epen- 

dyma.*    On  the  nerve-structures  Pio.  898. 

it  is  closely  adherent  to  a  variably- 
thick  stratum  of  neuroglia,'  and 
is  thence  refiected  on  and  closely 
invests  the  choroid  telie  and  plex- 
uses where  these  exist.  It  closes 
the  Uteral  ventricles  at  the  sides 
from  the  third  ventricle,  so  that 
the)'  only  communicate  through 
the  foramen  of  Monro,  and  it  also    ten.  a,  nom  the  sccuiom  or  um  uum  na- 

SbutS  off  the  inferior  horns  of  the      t^'le.    l.Tlewed  on  the  free  lurftce;^  trough 

lateral    ventricles    at    the    hippo-     u^  b.  eodotheH.!  mUi.  free  mrfcoe,  own  the 
campal  fissure.     The  endothelium     tnldOle  oommlMure  of  Uie  thim  rantncle. 
chiefly  consists  of  short  columnar, 

ciliated  cells,  though  the  cilia  mostly  disappear  by  adult  age,  except  in 
the  ventricular  aqueduct.  On  the  choroid  plexuses  the  endothelium 
consists  of  lai^er  pavement  cells,  and  in  the  adult,  besides  the  nucleus, 
each  oommonly  contains  a  yellowish  or  reddish  corpuscle. 

MEMBRANES  OP  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL   AXIS. 
The  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  provided  with  three  membranous  enve- 
lopes, the  dura,  the  pia,  and  the  arachnoid. 

>  P.  Hagendii.  '  Plexus  chnroideus  medimlii  or  superior. 

*  P.  eboroidmii  Uterklii,  inferior,  or  nerri  \*gi. 

*  Henle'i  Anatomy,  1671.  *  Ependynm.    Quain'a  Anatomy,  188!. 
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MEMBRANES  OP  THE   BRAIN.' 

The  dura,  or  dura  mater,*  is  a  thick,  donne,  white,  iaelastic  fibrous 
membrane  whicTi  lines  the  interior  of  the  cranium  and  givee  off  several 
partitions  which  separate  the  chief  diviHiuns  of  the  brain.  Its  exterior 
portion  next  the  cranium  is  the  periosteum  of  the  adjacent  bones,  to 
which  it  closely  adheres  in  the  usual  manner  by  smalt  blood-vessels  and 
fibrous  procesBtB  passing  between  them.  The  adhesion  is  not  so  firm 
as  on  the  exterior  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton,  as  exemplified  in  the 
ready  detachment  of  the  dura  in  ordinary  post-mortem  examinations 
of  the  brain.  It  adheres  more  intimately  along  the  sutures  and  at  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  which  is  perforated  by  numerous  foramina,  through 
which  the  dura  is  prolonged  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  pericranial 
periosteum.  It  also  becomes  continuous  with  the  fibrous  sheaths  of 
the  nerves  and  blood-vessels  which  pass  ont  and  in  the  cranium. 

The  processes  of  the  dura  which  form  membranous  partitions  to  the 
brain  are  the  cerebral  falx,  the  tentorium,  and  the  cerebellar  falx. 

The  cerebral  falx'  is  a  large  sickle-shaped  process  of  the  dura 
which  extends  as  a  median  partition  in  the  great  longitudinal  fissure 
between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  Narrow  in  front  where  it 
is  attached  to  the  ethmoidal  crest,  it  gradually  widens  backward  to  the 
tentorium,  with  which  it  is  continuous  in  the  median  line.  It«  upper 
convex  border  is  attached  to  the  cranium  fh^m  the  fore  part  of  the 
fVontal  crest  backward  to  the  int«mal  occipital  protuberance,  in  which 
position  it  gradually  widens  in  the  same  direction  and  contains  the  su- 
perior longitudinal  sinus.  Its  lower  concave  border  is  free  and  sharp 
and  reaches  to  within  a  little  distance  of  the  callosum,  nearer  behind 
than  in  fh>nt.  Within  this  border  the  inferior  longitudinal  sinus  runs 
backward. 

The  tentorium '  is  a  broad  membrane  stretched  over  the  cerebellar 
foBsie,  slanting  down  iVom  the  attachment  of  the  cerebral  falx  to  its 
circumference  and  separating  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  which 
rest  upon  it,  from  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  beneath.  It  is 
attached  along  its  convex  border  on  each  side  from  the  int«mal 
occipital  protuberance  to  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  occipital  cross 
and  thence  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  temporal  pyramid  to  the 
ai>ex,  where  it  divides  into  two  short  folds,  of  which  one  extends  in- 
ward to  the  posterior  clinuid  process  and  the  other  forward  to  the 
anterior  clinoid  process.  Its  anterior  fVee  border  encircles  a  large  oval 
aperture,  through  which  the  cerebral  crura  ascend  from  the  pons  to 
the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Within  its  posterior  border  on  each  side 
runs  the  lateral  sinus ;  within  its  attachment  to  the  temporal  pyramid 

'  Meningw.  '  Dura  menini. 

*  P.  rerrbri  or  major ;  procesBus  ralciformis ;  mediutinum  cerebri. 

*  T.  cerabelli ;  septum  eacephali. 
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ruDS  the  superior  petrosal  sinus,  and  along  its  attachment  to  the 
tentorium  runs  the  straight  sinus. 

The  cerebellar  falx '  is  a  small  triangular  process  of  the  dura  at- 
tached behind  to  the  occipital  bone,  descending  to  the  occipital  foramen 
and  projecting  forward  into  the  notch  separating  the  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebellum.  Ite  lower  extremity  diverges  in  two  smaller  processes 
which  subside  at  the  sides  of  the  occipital  foramen.  It  contains  the 
posterior  occipital  sinus  or  sinuses. 

The  dura  is  separable  into  two  layers,  which  are  composed  of  bands 
and  lamin»  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  with  some  elastic  tissue,  obliquely 
intersecting  one  another  in  the  two  layers.  By  the  separation  of  the 
two  layers  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  are  formed,  lined  by  the 
common  internal  tunic  of  the  veins.  The  interior  surface  of  the  dura, 
smooth  and  shining,  is  invested  with  s  pavement  endothelium  of  clear, 
nucleated  cells. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  dura  are  numerous,  the  arteries  being 
branches  of  the  meningeals  and  mainly  destined  to  supply  the  adja- 
cent bones.  The  corresponding  veins  communicate  with  the  diploic 
veins  and  the  sinuses,  but  mostly  accompany  the  meningeal  arteries, 
of  which  notably  the  great  meningeal  artery  has  two  companion  veins. 
The  nerves  of  the  dura  are  small  and  are  derived  fVom  the  trifacial, 
hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  pia,  or  pia  mater,  is  a  highly-vascular  membrane,  mainly  con- 
sisting of  an  intricate  plexus  of  blood-vessels  formed  by  the  chief 
arteries  and  veins  of  the  brain  and  finally  giving  off  a  multitude  of 
the  finest  vessels,  which  alone  directly  enter  the  brain-substance.  It 
is  associated  'with  an  intertexture  of  delicate  connective  tissue  with 
elastic  fibres,  and  the  same  tissue  forms  tubular  sheaths  to  the  vessels. 
The  sheaths  accompany  the  finer  vessels  into  the  brain  and  serve  as 
lymphatic  channels. 

The  pia  closely  invests  the  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebral  con- 
volutions, penetrating  all  the  intervening  fissures,  in  which  it  forms  a  - 
double  layer.  In  the  same  manner  it  closely  invests  the  cerebellum, 
but  on  this  the  membrane  is  finer  and  it  only  forms  a  double  fold  in 
the  principal  fissures.  As  the  choroid  tela  it  extends  through  the 
transverse  cerebral  fissure  into  the  third  ventricle,  connected  with  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  that  and  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  abo  forms  the 
choroid  tela  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  likewise  connected 
with  its  choroid  plexuses.  Investing  the  cerebral  crura,  the  pons,  and 
the  oblongata,  it  is  less  vascular  and  is  of  a  more  fibrous  and  dense 
character.  From  the  inner  surface  its  finest  vessels  everywhere  perpen- 
dicularly penetrate  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  at  the  base  groups 
of  long  vessels  from  the  pia  produce  the  anterior  and  posterior  per- 
foraled  spaces. 


>  F.  cerebelli  < 
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Norree  to  the  pia,  destined  to  its  numerous  vessels,  are  probably 
derived  IVom  the  sympathetic  and  fVom  all  of  those  of  the  brain,  except 
the  nerves  of  special  sense  and  the  bypogloosal. 

The  arachnoid '  is  a  delicate  and  mostly  transparent  membrane, 
which  is  attached  to  the  pia  by  loose  areolar  tissue  or  by  thin  bands 
and  laminie,  leaving  between  the  membranes  an  interval,  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  filled  with  a  clear  liquid,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
It  is  free  from  the  dura,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  subdural 
apace,  occupied  also  by  a  small  portion  of  liquid.  On  the  surtace  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  it  passes  over  the 
convolutions  and  ridges  without  dipping  into  the  fissures  between 
them.  At  the  base  of  the  brain  it  is  thicker  and  towards  the  centre 
is  less  transparent  and  whitish. 

The  subarachnoid  space  for  the  most  part  over  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  a  narrow  interval,  but 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  several  positions  forms  considerable  inter- 
spaces. One '  of  these  extends  fVom  the  fore  part  of  the  oblongata  over 
the  iVont  of  the  pons  and  intercrural  recess  to  the  optic  commissure 
and  laterally  between  the  temporal  lobes,  and  another*  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  back  of  the 
oblongata.  With  the  latter  space  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  communi- 
cate through  the  openings  of  the  choroid  tela  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

The  arachnoid  is  composed  of  an  intertexture  of  bands  of  fibro- 
connective  tissue  laminated ;  the  subarachnoid  tissue  of  more  delicate 
bundles  of  the  same  material.  The  free  surface  of  the  membrane  is 
covered  with  a  pavement  endothelium ;  the  subarachnoid  space  is  like- 
wise lined  throughout'  in  the  same  manner.  The  blood-vessels  are 
comparatively  few,  and  its  nerves  are  derived  from  the  fifth,  seventh, 
and  eleventh, 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  filling  the  ventricles  and  subarachnoid 
space  of  the  brain,  is  a  limpid  liquid  with  a  salty  taste  and  a  slightly 
.alkaline  reaction.  It  consists  of  98.6  per  cent,  of  water  and  1.5  per 
cent,  of  animal  and  saline  matters. 

Pacchionian  bodies.  Commonly  there  are  found  attached  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  dura  along  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  whitish, 
granular  bodies,  of^en  in  clusters,  and  when  large  received  into  pits  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cranial  vault.  They  are  also  found  in  the  same 
position  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  and  likewise  projecting  fVom 
the  latter  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  flirther,  on  the  pia  at  the 
margins  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Less  frequently  these  bodies 
are  found  in  other  positions  of  the  brain.  They  are  known  as  the 
glands  or  bodies  of  Pacchioni.*    They  are  enlai^^  villi  of  the 

'  Tunioi  arechnoidea.  *  Anterior  gubarachnoid  space. 

'  Poiterior  subarachnoid  space. 

'  Glanduln  Pacchioni ;  cerebral  g^ranulaLiona. 
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arachnoid  normally  existing  in  the  Bame  position.  Id  their  growth 
they  perforate  the  dura  and  by  fUrther  enlargement  cause  absorption 
of  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  nkull.  They  do  not  exist  in  early 
infancy,  but  nsually  appear  after  seven  years  and  are  disposed  to 
increase  with  the  advance  of  age.    Occasionally  they  are  absent. 

MEMBEANBS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

The  dura'  of  the  spinal  cord  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  brain, 
but,  unlike  it,  consists  of  a  single  layer  which  is  independent  of  the 
periosteum.  It  is  tightly  attached  around  the  occipital  foramen  and 
thence  envelops  the  cord  and  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  a  capacious 
sheath,  which  is  separated  fW>m  the  walls  of  the  spinal  canal  by  loose 
areolar  tissue  with  fat  and  the  spinal  plexus  of  veins.  It  is  widest  in 
the  cervical  and  Inuibar  regions,  narrower  in  the  thoracic  region,  and 
tapers  away  in  the  sacral  canal,  ending  in  a  slender  solid  string  which 
is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  coccyx.  In  the  sheath  near  the  iutor- 
vertobral  and  sacral  foramina  is  a  pair  of  apertures  close  together  for 
the  passage  of  the  corresponding  roots  of  a  spinal  nerve,  which  are 
then  together  enclosed  in  a  tubular  prolongation  of  the  dura,  fixed  to 
the  intervertebral  or  sacral  foramen,  and  becoming  continuous  with 
the  nerve-sheath. 

Unlike  that  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  dura  is  moderately  elastic.  It 
is  thicker  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  composed  of  bands  of  fibro- 
connective  tissue,  with  elastic  fibres,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  longi- 
tudinally. The  interior  smooth  surface  is  lined  by  a  simple  pavement 
endothelium,  and  such  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  outer  surface.  The 
spinal  dura  is  supplied  by  the  meningeal  branches  of  the  spinal  arteries. 
Its  veins  terminate  in  the  plexus  of  spinal  veins.  Nerves  have  been 
traced  into  it. 

The  pia'  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a  thicker,  denser,  and  less  vascular 
membrane  than  that  of  the  brain,  with  which  it  is  continuous  and 
corresponds  in  general  anatomical  and  physiological  character.  It  is 
closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  nerve^substance  of  the  cord  and  gives 
a  fold  into  the  anterior  median  fissure  and  a  delicate  partition  into 
the  posterior  median  fissure.  It  gives  a  sheath  to  each  of  the  threads 
or  rootlets  of  the  spinal  nerve-roots,  subsequently  continuous  with  the 
connective- tissue  sheath  of  the  nerves.  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord  it  is  continued  as  a  long  slender  thread,  the  terminal  filum,* 
which  descends  in  the  centre  of  the  bunch  of  nerves  forming  the  cauda 
equina  to  the  end  of  the  dural  sheath,  which  it  joins. 

In  troat  the  pia  is  thickened  by  a  glistening,  white,  longitudinal, 
fibrous  band,  the  splendid  line.* 

■  Dura  mater,  ■  Pia  mater. 

*  Filnro  termintle ;  nerrue  impar.  *  Line>  Bplecdeni  Halleri. 
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Prom  each  side  of  the  pial  eheath  extends  the  denticulate  liga- 
ment,' s  DaiTOW,  translucent,  fibrous  band  directed  outward  in  the 
subarachnoid  space  and  forming  a  partial  partition  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Its  inner  border  is 
continuous  with  the  pial  sheath  of  the  cord ;  its  outer  border  is  divided 
by  wide  festooned  notches  into  angular  points,  which  are  fised  at  their 
end  to  the  inside  of  the  dural  sheath.  There  are  about  twenty  of  the 
points,  of  which  the  first  is  fixed  to  the  dura  opposite  the  occipital 
foramen  between  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  vertebral  artery;  the 
others  alternate  in  position  with  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  cord  the  ligament  is  continuous  with  the  terminal 
filom,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  last  point. 

The  pia  is  composed  of  fibro-connective-tissue  bundles  with  eUatic 
fibres,  mostly  arranged  longitudinally,  includes  an  intricate  plexus  of 
blood-vessels  formed  by  the  numerous  spinal  artenes  and  veins,  and 
finally  gives  off  &om  its  interior  surface  multitudes  of  fine  vessels 
which  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  cord.  The  denticulate  ligament 
is  also  composed  of  connective  tissue  with  elastic  fibres.  The  exterior 
surface  of  the  pia  and  of  the  denticulate  ligaments,  corresponding  with 
the  subarachnoid  space,  is  invested  with  a  simple  pavement  endothe- 
lium, and  such  likewise  is  the  case  with  the  surface  next  the  cord. 
The  spinal  pia  is  supplied  witli  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  pursuing 
the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  spinal  arachnoid*  is  a  delicate,  translucent,  whitish  membrane 
continuous  with  that  of  the  brain  and  holding  the  same  relative  position 
with  the  cord.  It  is  loosely  attached  to  the  pia  and  cauda  equina,  with 
a  large  intervening  subarachnoid  space  filled  with  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,'  and  is  in  contact  by  its  free  surface  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dural  sheath ;  the  subdural  space  being  occupied  by  a  small  quantity  of 
liquid.  The  arachnoid  isconnected  with  the  pia  by  threads  and  slender 
bands  of  fibro-connective  tissue  and  at  the  back  of  the  cord  by  a  thin 
median  partition,  most  complete  in  the  cervical  region  but  imperfect 
and  cribriform  below.  Through  the  subarachnoid  space  laterally  ex- 
tend the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  points  of  the  denticulate 
ligament  enclosed  in  fVinnel-like  prolongations  of  the  arachnoid. 

The  arachnoid  is  composed  of  fibro-connectivo  tissue  mostly  arranged 
longitudinally,  and  is  covered  on  the  free  surface  by  a  pavement  endo- 
thelium, which  likewise  lines  the  subarachnoid  space  throughout. 

The  spinal  subarachnoid  space  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  brain 
and  its  ventricles  through  the  openings  of  the  choroid  tela  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

The  spinal  cord  within  its  capacious  dural  sheath  maintains  its 
central  position,  bathed  in  the  ccrobro-spinal  fiuid  of  the  subarachnoid 


*  Cepbalo-ntchidisD  fluid. 
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space,  through  its  connection  with  the  brain  above,  through  the  roots 
of  the  spinal  nerves  and  denticulate  ligaments  laterally  with  the  dural 
aheath,  aod  below  through  the  termiaal  tilum  with  the  sheath. 

BLOOD-yES8EL3  OP  THE  CBBBBRO-SPINAL  AXIS. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  highly  vascular,  though  do  conspicu- 
ously large  blood-veeecis  enter  them  to  be  distributed  to  their  struc- 
ture. Their  many  large  arteries  derived  fWtm  the  internal  carotids 
and  vertebrala  first  ramify  throughout  the  pia,  forming  a  wide-spread 
plexus,  fh)m  which  a  multitude  of  arterioles  directly  penetrate  and  are 
distributed  to  the  nervous  substance. 

In  the  spinal  cord,  numerous  arterioles  form  the  anterior  spinal 
artery  Id  the  pia  of  the  anterior  median  fissure,  enter  the  anterior 
commissure  and  divide  each  into  a  right  and  left  branch,  which  anasto- 
mose with  the  corresponding  ones  above  and  below  and  proceed  to  the 
base  of  the  anterior  gray  coraua  in  which  they  are  distributed.  Other 
fine  arterioles  in  the  posterior  median  fissure  penetrate  the  gray  com- 
missure, and  give  branches  to 

the  posterior  white  columns  '"'  ° 

and  to  the  posterior  gangli- 
onic tracts.'  Arterioles  also 
enter  with  the  spinal  nerve- 
roots  and  follow  them  to  the 

corresponding  gray  comua  in  ' 

which  they  are  distributed. 
A  number  also  radially  pene- 
trate  the  white  columns  to 

which  some  are  distributed,  ' 

while  othera  continue  to  the 
central  gray  matter,  where 
they  anastomose  with  those 
entering  the  comua.  The 
veins  pursue  the  course  of  the 
arterioles,  and  among  them 
is  a  longitudinal  vein,  on  each 
side  of  the  central  canal,  ac- 
companying the  correspond- 
ing  anastomotic  arteries. 

At  the  base  of  the  brain,    """]■, 
from    the    cerebral    arteries    comu 
spring  half  a  dozen  groups    eiionii 
of  arterioles,  which  ascend  to 
supply  the  central  ganglia  or  accumulations  of  gray  matter  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  and  arc  named  from  their  relative  position. 


Horizontal  kection  of  the  spinal  cord,  suowino 

rosgnined.  1,  anterior  median  flMUre;  Z,  ponlerior 
median  Assure ;  S.anlerlor  column :  *,  lateral  column  : 
5,  posterior  lateral  column;  fl,  posterior  median  eol- 
umn:  T.anlerior  rootlelsoCa  spinal  nerre;  8,  posterior 
rootlet ;  9,  anterior  firay  colnmn  or  comu ;  10,  poBterior 
coniu:  11,  Inlermedlo-laleral  tract;  12,  poaterioi  gan- 
13,  gray  commlaaure ;  M,  anterior  com- 


'  Clarke's  colur 
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The  antero- median  group  spring  from  th«  lower  part  of  the 
anterior  cerebral  arteries  and  their  commuDicating  artery  and  pene- 
trate the  contiguous  part  of  the  cerebrum  to  supply  the  fore  part  of 
the  striatum. 

The  antero-lateral  group,  on  each  side,  spring  Irom  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  and  tbeuce  OBcend  through  the  anterior  perforated 
space  to  supply  the  striatum  and  fore  part  of  the  thalamue.  A  branch, 
named  the  lenticulo- striate  artery,'  to  the  outer  part  of  the  len- 
ticular nucleus  and  striatum,  is  said  to  be  a  fVequent  source  of  hemor- 
rhage of  the  brain. 

The  postero-median  group  spring  from  the  commencement  of 
the  posterior  cerebral  arteries  and  ascend  in  the  posterior  perforated 
space  to  supply  the  walls  of  the  third  ventricle. 

The  postero- lateral  group,  on  each  side,  come  from  the  posterior 
cerebral  artery  after  turning  round  the  cerebral  cms,  which  it  partly 
supplies,  together  with  the  back  of  the  thalamus  and  the  geniculate 
and  quadrigeminal  bodies. 

In  the  further  course  and  distribution  of  the  cerebral  arteries  in 
the  pia,  the  terminal  branches  or  arterioles  penetrate  the  subjacent 
cortex  of  the  cerebral  convolutions. 

The  anterior  cerebral  artery  supplies  the  superior  and  the  fore  part 
of  the  middle  fVontal  convolu- 
Fio.  895.  tions,  the    upper    part   of   the 

s  anterior  central  convolution,  the 

lower  part  of  the  fVontal  lobe 
outside  the  olfactory  fissure,  the 
^      fornicate  convolution,  the  quad- 
rate lobule,  and  the  callosum. 

The  middle  cerebral  artery, 
most  extensive  of  the  three, 
supplies  the  inferior  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  middle 
frontal  convolutions,  the  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution, those  of  the  central 
and  pane  Lai  lobes,  and  the  supe- 
^  rior  and  upper  lateral  part  of 

1,  th«     ^^^  temporal  lobe, 
r;  8,  medal-  The  posterior  cerebral  artery 

rsr  =,rj'"'S:  "ppii"-  "-e  iow.r ,.« of  u,. 

cortex.  temporal  lobe,  including  the  hip- 

pocampal  convolution,  the  cune- 
ate  lobule,  and  the  convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

In  the  final  distribution  of  the  cerehral  arteries  from  the  pia  a  pro- 


■  Artery  of  cerebral  b«tnon4iage. 
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AiBion  of  diatiuct  thread-like  arterioles  leave  the  under  surface  of  the 
membraDe  and  penetrate  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  convolutiona. 
Those  at  the  summit  enter  perpendicularly,  at  the  sides  in  the  inter- 
vening fissures  obliquely,  and  at  the  bottom  less  so.  Of  the  entering 
vessels  the  more  numerous,  finer,  and  shorter  cortical  branches  ore 
distributed  in  the  gray  cort«Xi  while  the  fewer,  lai^r,  and  longer 
medullary  branches   pass 

into  the  white  substance,  in  "^'i^  ij 

which  they  continue  some 
distance  and  end  in  a  delicate 
capillary  plexus.  The  two 
systems  of  vessels,  those  en- 
tering from  the  convolutions 
and  those  from  the  base  of 
the  brain  to  the  central  gan- 
glia, have  tittle  or  no  com- 
munication through  anasto- 
mosis. 

The  central  white  matter 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
is  much  less  vascular  than 
the  cortical  gray  substance, 
and  of  this  the  intermediate 
layer  is  most  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  capillaries. 

The  cerebellar  arteries  in 
their  ramification   and    for-  ^       ,         , 

mation  of  a  wide-expanded 
plexus  in  the  pia  Investing 
the  cerebellum  and  in  their 
final  distribution  to  it  con- 
form to  the  cerebral  arteries. 


HOIi:iONTAL  SECTION  C 
DI9TKLBI7TIOH  OF  THK  AKTEBiiB.  1,  artery  entering  the 
median  fiMure and  laphi;  Z.pymmLcl:  S,  aict form  nu- 
cleus: f  olive:  S.  olivary  nucleus:  6.  arciroriD  fibre.i: 
7,  reUculiir  formation:  S,  acccmory  olivary  nudeua ;  B, 
iBlenI  nudel;  10,  II.  arcirorm  tlbra  of  the  reitlform 
body:  12,  gelMlnosa  Docleu*:  13,  ascending  root  of  the 
The   oblongata   and    pons      trl[kclalnerve;14,longltiiillna!bQnd]eofnerTe-flbr»; 

a™  .uppiud  by  th.  anterior  k';£'.''L\:;rr,;:s  ™o";  .'1";™'. 

spinal,      vertebrals,      basilar,      cleiu:  is.  vagus  nucleus;  is,  20,  b7P0glt»<Bl  nadel: 
and    posterior    cerebral   ar-    ai.  v-«™  "^"^  ■  22- hnK*!""!  >>«"».    The  black 

y  biknchlng  Unw  represenl  the  cbief  anerlea. 

teries.  In  their  final  distri- 
bution from  the  pia  many  of  the  chief  arterioles  enter  and  follow  the 
course  of  the  nerve-roots.  In  the  oblongata  others  enter  the  anterior 
median  fissure  and  between  its  different  columns,  supplying  thorn  with 
branches  and  converging  to  the  gray  matter  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle. 

While  the  chief  arteries  of  the  brain  are  distributed  from  its  base 
upward  in  the  pia,  the  chief  veins  in  general  pursue  a  reverse  course; 
the  larger  cerebral  veins  ascending  and  ending  in  the  siii>erior  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  while  the  internal  cerebral  veins  from  the  lateral  and 
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third  ventricles  run  backward  and  unite  in  the  vein  of  Galen,  which 
ende  io  the  straight  sinus. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  appear  to  originate  in 
perivascular  spaces  of  the  blood-vesBelB  in  the  uerve-Bubstaoce,  and 
these  communicate  with  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  pia  and  with  the 
subarachnoid  space. 

THE  NEKVBS  OP  THE  BRAIN. 
The  nerves  of  the  brain,  or  cerebral  nerves,  are  commonly 
numbered  as  twelve  pairs,  are  named  numerically  and  also  fk>m  their 
,  fboction  and  distribution.    As  they  proceed  fyom  the  brain,  in  succes- 
sion from  before  backward  they  are  as  follows : 

1st,  or  olfactory  nerves,  7th,  or  facial  nerves, 

2d,  or  optic  nerves,  8th,  or  auditory  nerves. 

3d,  or  oculo-motor  nerves,  9th,  or  glosso -pharyngeal  nerves, 

4tb,  or  pathetic  nerves,  10th,  or  vagus  nerves, 

6th,  or  trifacial  nerves,  11th,  or  accessory  nerves, 

6th,  or  abducent  nerves,  12th,  or  hypoglossal  nerves. 

OBIGIN  OP  THE  CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

All  the  cerebral  nerves  make  their  appearance  at  some  part  of  the 
Burfkce  of  the  brain,  and  this  is  distinguished  as  their  superficial  or 
apparent  origin,  but  their  fibres  or  roots  may  be  traced  more  or  less 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  where  they  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  nuclei  of  gray  matter,  and  this  is  regarded  as  their  deep 
or  true  origin. 

The  first,  or  olfactory  nerve,'  as  commonly  named,  is  not  a  nerve 
in  the  sense  of  the  rest  of  the  series,  but  is  really  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  brain,  the  olfactory  lobe,  as  described  on  page  74C>. 

The  olfactory  lobes  of  man  are  relatively  very  small  compared  with 
their  condition  in  other  animals  of  his  class,  and  in  fishes  especially 
they  appear  as  conspicuous  divisions  of  the  brain. 

The  second,  or  optic  nerve,'  one  of  the  largest  of  those  of  the 
brain  in  its  origin  from  the  optic  tract,  has  been  described  on  page  760. 

The  third,  or  oculo-motor  nerve,*  much  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, is  of  considerable  size.  It  springs  from  a  nucleus  of  laige 
pigmented  cells  embedded  in  the  gray  matter  at  the  side  of  the  floor 
of  the  ventricular  aqueduct,  beneath  the  quadrigeminai  body,  whence 
it  proceeds  through  the  tegmentum  and  locus  niger  and  emerges  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  cerebral  crus,  between  the  tegmentum  and  cmsta. 
in  from  nine  to  twelve  filaments  or  slender  bundles,  which  speedily 
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aoito  in  a  rounded  cord.  Not  unfVequently  one  of  the  filaments  is 
separated  from  the  rest  and  iseues  fVom  the  crua  in  advance. 

The  fourth,  or  trochlear  nerve,'  the  smallest  of  thoae  of  the  brain, 
springs  from  a  nucleus  of  large  nerve-cellB  situated  immediately  below 
that  of  the  third  nerve  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricular 
aqueduct.  Thence  it  tumB  upward  and  inward  above  the  aqueduct  and 
enters  the  anterior  velum,  in  which  it  partially  decussates  with  its 
fellow  and  emet^es  on  the  opposite  side  near  the  median  line,  just  below 
tbe  quadrigeminal  body. 

The  fifth,  or  trifacial  nerve,*  is  the  largest  of  those  of  the  brain 
and  in  several  points  resembles  the  spinal  nerves.  It  arises  by  two 
roots,  of  which  the  smaller  is  motor  in  i\inction  and  the  larger  is 
sensory.  Each  root  also  originates  in  two  chief  portions  which  pro- 
ceed from  different  nuclei,  distinguished  as  motor  and  sensory.  In  the 
small,  motor  root,  one  portion  comes  fhim  a  nucleus  of  large  multipolar 
cells  situated  just  below  the  lateral  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  thence 
proceeds  forward  and  outward  in  the  pons,  joined  by  the  other  portion, 
which  descends  IVom  a  nucleus  of  large  cells  embedded  in  the  gray 
matter  at  the  side  of  the  ventricular  aqueduct.  In  the  large,  sensory 
root,  one  portion  comes  from  a  nucleus  of  small  nerve-cells  lying  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  lower  motor  nucleus  and  is  joined  by  tbe  other 
portion,  which  ascends  from  the  gelatlnosa  prolonged  upward  from  the 
cuneate  eminence.'  The  roots  proceed  together  through  the  pons  to 
emerge  from  the  side,  separated  by  a  few  of  its  transverse  fibres.* 

Tbe  sixth,  or  abducent  nerve,*  arises  from  a  nucleus  in  the  terete 
funicle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  in  advance  of  the  medullary  striie, 
whence  it  proceeds  outward  and  downward  through  the  pons  to  emerge 
'between  its  lower  border  and  the  top  of  tbe  pyramid  of  the  oblongata. 

The  seventh,  or  facial  nerve,*  has  its  origin  in  the  facial  nucleus 
of  the  reticular  formation  at  the  back  of  the  pons.  The  upper  end  of 
the  nucleus  is  close  to  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  its 
lower  end  near  an  accumulation  of  gray  matter  of  the  oblongata 
named  the  ambiguous  nucleus.'  The  fibres  of  the  nerve-root  pass 
backward  from  tbe  nucleus  and  collect  into  a  compact  bundle,  which 
turns  up  in  the  terete  funjclc,  then  outward  and  forward  around  the 
nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  and  passes  through  the  pons  to  emerge  from 
the  oblongata  in  tbe  interval  of  the  olive  and  restiform  body.  Close 
to  the  emerging  nerve  on  the  outer  side  is  the  auditory  nerve,  and 
between  them  lies  a  filament,  the  intermediate  portion,*  which  is 
commonly  connected  with  both  nerves. 


'  N.  pathnicus  or  trocblearis  ;  n,  oculo-musculari<(  superior. 
'  N.  quintiu,  trifacialis,  or  trigeminus. 

*  Tubercle  of  Rolando.  *  Lingula  Wriaberfru. 

•  N.  fiicialie ;  n. 
'  N.  ambiguu.''. 
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The  eighth,  or  auditory  nerve,'  arises  by  two  principal  rootn  from 
the  auditoiy  nuclei  of  tbo  floor  of  the  founh  ventricle.  (See  page  725.) 
The  superior  root  springs  from  the  external  auditoiy  nucleus,  in. 
eluding  fibres  from  within  it  traceable  to  the  cerebellnra.  The  inferior 
root  arises  ftHjm  the  internal  auditory  nucleus  and  is  reinforced  by 
the  auditory  strife  of  the  fourth  rentriclo.  Both  roots  from  their  origin 
proceed  outward  and  unite  in  a  common  trunk,  which  turns  around  the 
restiform  body  at  the  lower  border  of  the  pons,  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
facial  nerve. 

The  ninth,  or  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,'  arises  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nucleus,  which  occupies  the  cinereous  eminence  in  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  fibres  of  the  nerve  pass  outward  and 
forward  through  the  oblongata  and  emei^  in  a  series  of  five  or  six 
rootlets,  in  the  furrow  between  the  olive  and  restiform  body  immedi- 
ately below  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  tenth,  vagus,  or  pneumogastric  nerve,*  arises  from  the 
vagal  nucleus,  which  is  continuous  above  with  that  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  and  is  extended  below  as  the  accetteory  nucleus. 
The  fibres  of  the  nerve  proceed  through  the  oblongata  in  the  same 
direction  as  those  of  the  ninth  nerve  and  emerge  below  in  from  ten 
to  fifteen  rootlets,  fVom  the  same  furrow. 

The  eleventh,  or  accessory  nerve,'  has  it«  origin  in  part  from 
the  oblongata  in  the  downward  extension  of  the  vagal  nucleus,  but  in 
greater  part  fVom  the  cervical  poriion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  inter- 
medio-lateral  tract  and  in  the  a<ljacent  port  below  of  the  anterior  comu, 
and  above  in  the  reticular  formation  and  base  of  the  posterior  oomu. 
The  smaller  poriion  emerges  from  the  oblongata  in  a  series  of  four 
or  five  rootlets  immediately  below  and  in  the  same  line  as  the  vagus 
nerve;  while  the  larger  spinal  portion  emerges  through  the  laU-ral 
column  of  the  spinal  cord  in  five  or  six  rootlets,  which  successively 
unite  in  a  trunk  ascending  from  the  spinal  canal  through  the  occipital 
foramen,  where  the  two  portions  conjoin  in  a  common  trunk. 

The  twelfth,  or  hypoglossal  nerve,'  arises  from  (be  hypoglossal 
nucleus,  a  column  of  large,  multipolar  nerveKtells,  which  extends  fVom 
within  the  lower  part  of  the  terete  funicle  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
downward  at  the  si<le  of  the  central  canal  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
oblongata.  From  the  nucleus  spring  numerous  nerve-fibres,  which 
pass  outward  and  forward  in  the  oblongata  and  emerge  in  from  ten  to 
fllleen  rootlets.  fVom  the  f\irrow  between  the  pyramid  and  olive. 

'  N.  ■uditorius  or  aruMicus;  aooustic  Derre;  portio  moltin  of  the  uvnit)]  nerre 
of  Willis. 

*  N.  itloMo-pharyneeus ;  jmrt  at  the  pijchUi  nem  of  WillU. 

■  N.  vM^a ;  D.  pneiim»piutrirus :  pari  of  the  eighU>  nerre  of  Willii. 

*  H.  sccnwiriiu ;  spintl  Kcctvsorr  nerve ;  put  of  the  eighth  uerre  of  Willi*. 

*  N.  hypofclMms  ;  ninth  nerrc  of  Willii. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE   NERVES   OF  THE   BRAIN. 
I.    OLFACTORY  NBRVE3. 
The  first,  or  olfactoiy  nerve,  is  described  with  the  noee. 

II.    OPTIC  NKBVES. 
The  second,  or  optic  nerve,  is  deecribed  with  the  eye. 

in.    OCULO-MOTOR  NERVES. 

The  third,  or  oculo-motor  nerve,'  of  medium  size  among  those 
of  the  brain,  makes  its  appearance 

at  the  base  in  the  intercrural  re-  Fio.  897. 

cees,  where  it  emerges  from  the 
side  of  the  cerebral  crus  in  slender 
bundlee  of  fibres,  which  unite  in  a 
firm,  rounded  trunk.  Proceeding 
forward  between  the  posterior 
cerebral  and  superior  cerebellar 
arteries  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
posterior  clinoid  process,  it  passes 
through  an  aperture  of  the  dura 
and  rune  through  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cavernous  sinus  to  the  sphe- 
noidal foramen.  Here  it  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  enter  the 
orbit  between  the  heads'  of  the 
external  rectus  muscle  and  . 
separated  by  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

The  superior  branch,  smaller, 


Ocvuntorou 

apparpartof therlgbtorbitremoved,  l.oculo- 
rei2,  B.  bnncbloUienipeilorrectna 
and  palpebral  clevalor  miudea ;  4,  t,  brvichea 
n  tbe  inumfti  ^nd  inrerior  recti  miucles;  6, 
.     ,  ,  .  branchtolhelnfeHorobllquemuscle;  T.braneh 

runs  mward  above  the  optic  nerve     &„„  ihe  luier  to  the  ophthalmic  ganglion ;  a, 

to   the   superior  rectus   and    paipe-      abducent  nerreW  the  eitemal  reciua  muMle 


coiDiDuiilaUliig:  fllKmeiiW  between  the  ab- 
ducent nane  and  the  carotid  plexiu  of  the 
(yinpathetlc.  To  tbelr  outer  aide  la  the  tri- 
facial nerre,  10,  ciliary  nervea  perlbrating  tbe 
•cleroQca  and  paaalng.  forvard  tietveen  it  and 
Ihe  choroldea  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  lila. 


bral  elevator  muscles. 

The  inferior  branch  divides 
into  three,  which  run  to  the  in- 
ferior and  internal  recti  and  infe- 
rior oblique  muscles.  The  branch 
to  the  last  muscle  gives  off  a  short,  thick 
glion,  forming  its  inferior  or  short  root. 

The  branches  to  the  recti  and  palpebral  elevator  muscles  enter  in 
diverging  twigs  on  the  surface  directed  towards  the  eyeball,  while  that 
to  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  enters  its  back  border.  The  name  indi- 
cates the  function  of  the  oculomotor  nerve. 


)  tbe  ophthalmic  gan- 


t  N.  oculo-mototiui ; 


e  of  tbe  eyeball. 
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IT.  TROCHLBAB  NERTB8. 
The  fourth,  or  trochlear  nerve,'  the  emallest  of'thoee  of  the 
brain,  punueii  the  longeet  course  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 
From  its  superficial  origin  in  the  anterior  velum,  immediately  hehiad 
the  quadrigemiual  body,  it  turns  outward  across  the  superior  cerehellar 
peduncle,  thence  forward  round  the  outer  side  of  the  cerehral  vruB. 
Lying  between  and  parallel  to  the  posterior  cerebral  and  supeiior  cere- 
bellar arteries,  it  passes  through  an  aperture  of  the  dura,  just  below 
the  free  edge  of  the  tentorium  a  little  behind  the  posterior  cltnoid 
process,  and  runs  through  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  to  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  sphenoidal  foramen.  Entering  the  orbit  above 
the  external  rectus,  it  proceeds  inward  over  the  palpebral  elevator  to 
the  trochlear  muscle,  which  it  enters  at  the  outer  part  of  ita  upper 
surf^e.  In  its  course  through  the  cavernous  sinus  it  lies  on  the  oph- 
thalmic nerve,  crosses  the  oculo-motor  nerve  {torn  the  outer  side  below 
upward,  and  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  ophthalmic  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves.    The  trochlear  is  a  purely  motor  nen'6. 

V.    TBIPACIAL  NERVES. 

The  fifth,  or  trifacial  nerve,'  the  largest  of  those  of  the  brain, 
resembles  the  spinal  nerves  in  that  it  has  a  sensory  and  a  motor  root 
and  the  former  is  provided  with  a  ganglion.  Of  the  two  roots  which 
appear  at  the  side  of  the  pons,  the  small,  or  motor  root,'  emerges 
above  the  large,  or  senaory  root,'  and  both  together  are  directed 
forward  beneath  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  tentorium,  where  they 
pass  through  an  elliptical  aperture  of  the  dura  above  the  apex  of  the 
t«mporal  pyramid.  Here  the  larger  root  expands,  its  bundles  of  fibres 
assume  a  plexiform  arrangement,*  and  in  this  condition  ends  in  the 
semilunar  or  trifacial  ganglion.  The  small  root  inclines  forward  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  lai^  root,  then  passes  beneath  it  and  the  gan- 
glion, but  without  forming  any  connection  with  it. 

The  semilunar  ganglion  *  is  a  flattened,  oval,  somewhat  crescentic 
body  lying  in  the  depression  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  temporal 
pyramid  attached  to  the  subjacent  periosteum,  but  more  intimately 
adherent  to  the  dura  which  covers  it.  Its  surface  is  striate,  and  on 
the  inner  side  it  is  joined  by  filaments  of  the  contiguous  carotid  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  Its  upper  concave  border  receives  the  large 
root  of  the  trifacial  nerve  and  its  forward  convex  border  gives  off  three 
nerves.     Of  these  the  inner  uppermost  and  smallest,  the  ophthalmic 


'  N.  tmohlearis ;  n.  pftthcticus,  quartur,  or  oculo-musculariB  Buperiur. 

*  N.  trifacUlis;  n.  trii;cmmu9,  trimellus,  quintus,  or  miitus. 

*  Radix  minor,  luperior,  or  anterior. 

*  R.  major,  inferior,  posterior,  or  longior.  '  Pleiui  triangularii 
■  O.  Eemitunare ;  g.  Gasseri  ;  OaMeriM  ganglion. 
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nerve,  proceeds  forward  through  the  spheaoidal  Joramen  into  the 
orbit ;  the  eecond,  intermediate  iu  position  and  size,  the  euperior  max- 
illary nerve,  proceeds  for- 
ward from  the  cranial  cavity  ""'■  ^^■ 
through  the  rotund  foramen. 
The  third,  outermost  aud 
largest,  descends  through 
the  oval  foramen  in  com- 
pany with  the  small  root 
and  then  unites  with  it  to 
form  the  inferior  maxillary 
nerve.  Thus  the  first  two 
nerves  proceeding  from  the 
ganglion  are  purely  sensory 
nerves,  while  the  third,  de- 
rived fVom  the  ganglion,  has 
associated  with  it  the  mo- 
tor root  of  the  trifacial  and 
is  therefore  a  sensory  motor 
nerve. 


OPHTHALHIO   NBRVE. 

The  Ophthalmic  nerve,' 
the  first  and  smallest  branch 
from  the  semilunar  ganglion 
of  the  fifth,  is  flattened  and 
about  an  inch  long.  It  runs 
forward  in  the  outer  wall  of 
the  cavernous  sinus,  in  com- 


TuFAdiL  NuiVE.  tbe  upper  p&rlortheortdtand  lem- 

ponl  fossa  lemoTed.    1,  Kmllunar  ganglion ;  2,  opbtbal- 

c  nerre:  3.  Uchryinal  nerve:  4.  (Fontal  nerve:  S.S, 

mpnocblul  bmnchei:  T.  mpntrochlear  bnmcb;  8, 

sal  nerve :  B,  Iti  inftatrochlear  branoh  ;  tO,  courae  of 

s  Dual  nerve  Itxim  the  orbll  Into  the  craniam  and 

to ;  11, 12. 13i  deep  lempontl  branches  of  the  Inrerlor 

maiillaiT  Derre;  U.  commencement  of  the  auricula- 

pany    with    and     below    the      temporal  neive;  15,  Buperflclal  petroul  nerve;  I.olbc- 

third    and    fourth    nerves,  tofy';e"«^i^»p"''""''«;;n.ocuio-motoruerve;iv. 

^  trocblear  uerve  to  the  trochlear  muscle  or  the  eje ;  V, 

to   the  sphenoidal   foramen,  IrjCaclal  nerve;  its  nuBll  root  visible  beneath  the  cut 

where  it  divides  into  three  ™a  ■>' the  large  rool,  which  ends  iu  the  «mllunar  gan- 
glion giving  olT  three  divisions;  VI.  abducent  nerve; 

branches,      the      lachrymal,  vri.  ftolal,  included  in  a  groove  ot  Ihe  auditory  nerve, 

frontal,    and     nasal     nerves.  VlII,  both  entering  tbe  auditory  meatus;  IX.  gloMO- 

.        .  .  pharyngeal :  X,  vsgiu,  and  Xl.  accessory  nerves  enierg- 

At      Its     commencement     it  ing  at  the  jugular  foramen  ;  Xll.hypogloasai  nerve. 

gives  off  a  small  recurrent 

branch'  to  the  tentorium,  and  in  its  further  course  is  connected  by 
filaments  with  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  and  with  the 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves. 

The  lachrymal  nerve '  runs  along  the  outer  part  of  the  orbit  above 
the  external  rectus  muscle  to  the  lachrymal  gland  and  upper  eyelid, 
to  which  it  is  distributed.     In  its  course  it  gives  off  a  branch'  which 


'  N.  ophthalmicus  ;  n.  orbitalis. 

*  N.  lachrjnulis ;  n.  lachryino-palpebnilis. 


'N. 


'  Ramus  temporo-malaris. 

DiqteMwGoOl^lC 
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joine  the  temporo-malar  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  its 
terminal  filaments  anaetomoae  with  the  facial  nerve. 

The  frontal  nerve,'  the  largest  division  of  the  ophthalmic,  runs 
along  the  roof  of  the  orbit  above  the  palpebral  elevator  and  divides 
into  the  supratrochlear  and  supraorbital  nerves.  The  supratrochlear 
nerve,'  a  small  branch,  after  sending  a  filament  to  join  the  infratroch- 
tear  nerve  leaves  the  orbit  external  tu  the  pulley  of  the  trochlear  mus- 
cle and  ascends  to  the  forehead  close  to  the  irane.  It  gives  twigs  to 
the  skin  and  conjunctiva  of  the  upper  eyelid;  its  terminal  branches 
perforate  the  palpebral  orbicular  and  fVontal  muscles  to  be  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  The  supraorbital  nerve,'  the  main 
branch  of  the  frontal,  passes  f>om  the  orbit  through  the  supraorbital 
foramen  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  aacond  beneath  the 
tWintal  muscle  to  be  distributed  in  many  slender  filaments  to  the  skia 
of  the  forehead  and  upper  part  of  the  scalp.  The  outer  larger  branch* 
extends  far  back  over  the  scalp,  the  inner  one'  but  little  beyond  the 
IVontal  bone.  The  nerve  also  gives  twigs  to  the  pericranium  and  as  it 
emerges  fVom  the  orbit  to  the  upper  eyelid. 

The  supraorbital  nerve  often  divides  before  leaving  the  orbit,  when 
the*  larger  branch  passes  through  the  supraorbital  foramen  and  the 
smaller  one  passes  from  the  orbit  inwardly  and  sometimes  through  a 
notch  OF  foramen. 

The  nasal  nerve'  enters  the  orbit  between  the  two  heads  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  and  the  two  branches  of  the  third  nerve,  pTwjeeds  inward 
beneath  the  upper  muscles  and  over  the  optio  nerve  to  the  anterior 
ethmoidal  foramen.  Through  this  it  reaches  the  cranial  cavity,  runs 
forward  in  a  groove  of  the  ethmoidal  cribriform  plate  and  through  a 
foramen  at  its  fore  part  descends  to  the  nasal  cavity,  where  it  divides 
into  two  branches.  Of  these  the  internal  branch'  is  distributed  to 
the  mucous  membrane  at  the  fore  part  of  the  nasal  partition,  while 
the  external  branch'  descends  in  a  groove  behind  the  nasal  bone,  sup- 
plies the  mucous  membrane  at  the  fore  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
nose,  then  leaves  the  cavity  between  the  nasal  bone  and  nasal  cartilage 
and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  tip  and  wing  of  the  nose. 

In  its  course  the  nasal  nerve  gives  off  the  following :  a  branch  to 
the  ophthalmic  ganglion,  constituting  its  long  root,  a  slender  fila- 
ment which  runs  forward  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  nerve  and 
enters  the  ganglion  at  its  upper  back  angle.  The  long  ciliary  nerves,* 
usually  two,  sometimes  three  slender  filaments,  which  proceed  to  the 
eyeball  and  pierce  the  back  of  the  sclerotica  and  run  forward  between 
it  and  the  choroidoa  to  supply  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris.     The  infra- 


<  N.  fkinC&lis ;  n.  Bupraorbltali«.  '  N.  lupratrocbleari*. 

*  N.  »upnu>rbi talis.  •  External  frontal  nerve.  •  Intemml  fVontal  nerve. 

*  N.  tuwalia;  n.  oculo-nualis  ;  internal  nasal  nerve  ;  n.  naialia  intarou*. 

^  N.  Ulterior  septi.         '  N.  nasalU  extamui  or  anterior.         *  N.  ciliares  longi. 
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trochlear  nerve '  is  given  from  the  nu^l  as  it  ie  about  to  enter  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  foramen.  It  proceeds  beneath  the  pulley  of  the 
trochlear  muscle,  is  joined  by  a  filament  from  the  supratrochlear  nerve, 
then  leaves  the  orbit  at  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye  and  is  distributed 
to  the  lachrymal  sac  and  caruncle,  the  conjunctiva,  and  the  skin  of  the 
eyelids  and  root  of  the  nose. 

The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  altogether  sensory  in  f\inction  and  supplies 
the  eyeball,  the  lachrymal  gland,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  eyelids,  the  akin  of  the  nose,  upper  eyelid,  forehead,  and  scalp. 
It  communicates  with  the  sympathetic,  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  nerves. 


]   OANOLION. 

Connected  with  the  main  divisions  of  the  trifacial  nerve  are  several 
ganglia,    which,    though    re- 
garded as  more  directly  per-  Fio.  899. 
taining    to   the    sympathetic 
system,  are  conveniently  de- 
scribed with  the  trifacial. 

Within  theorbit  is  the  oph- 
thalmic ganglion,*  placed  be- 
tween the  optic  nerve  and 
external  rectus  muscle,  em* 
bedded  in  areolar  tissue  and 
fat  and  usually  lying  in  con- 
tact with  the  ophthalmic  ar- 
tery. It  is  a  little,  reddish,  0phth»u«c  oanolion— the  odtkr  pabt  or  th« 
quadrangular  body,  joined  be-  "'"ht  orbjt  remove^.  l.opUcnerve;2,<>cul<hD>o<or 
^  6  ■''  ■J  nerve;  8, brrnch  lo  the  mperlorrectua  and  palpebral 

hind    by    branches     from    the      eleralor  muscles;  4,  branch  to  (be  Inrerlor  oblique 
OCulo-motor,    ophthalmic,   and      """''"'  ■  *■  »''^'«^™t  "erve  m  the  enemel  recMu 
.        '^  .         mtucle;  6,  (rllkclu  nerve,  Itt  ganglion  and  tbiee 

sympathetic    nerves,  and    glV-      principal  brancbta:  T,  ophthalmic  nerve;  8,  nasal 
ingoff  in  front  the   abort  cili-      nerve;  9,  ophthalmlcganglionilO,  in  communicating 
T  .  bnncb  with  the  oculo-motor  nerve;  11,  commani- 

ary  nerves.  Its  commumca-  callngbrauch  with  the  ophthalmic  nerve;  12,  com. 
tion     with       the      OCUlo-mOtor      munlcatlng  branch  with  the  cavemona  ploius  of  the 

.,        .        .       _  „  _.. armpatheUc;  18,  the  cllluy  uervei:  H,  lupraorbltal 

nerve  is  its  short,  or  motor     nervT^  ■        »■ 

root,  a  short,   thick   branch 

from  the  inferior  divisionof  that  nerve  joining  the  ganglion  at  its  lower 
back  angle.  The  communication  with  the  ophthalmic  nerve  ie  its  long, 
or  sensory  root,  a  alender  filament  from  the  nasal  branch,  joining  the 
upper  hack  angle  of  the  ganglion.  The  median,  or  sympathetic 
root,  is  another  slender  filament  from  the  cavernous  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic,  often  joining  the  long  root. 

The  short  ciliary  nerves,'  from  wis  to  nine,  come  fWim  the  fVont 


'  N.  infratroclilearii  ;  n.  nasalis 

*  O.  ophthalmicum,  leaticul&re,  or  ciliare. 
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of  the  gftQglion,  usually  io  two  groups  from  the  upper  and  lower 
angles,  thence  proceed  along  the  optic  nerve  above  and  below  and 
divide  into  iVom  a  dosen  to  twenty  slender  filaments.  The  lower  larger 
bundle  is  joined  by  the  long  ciliary  nerves  from  the  nasal  branch  of  the 
ophthalmic,  and  all  enter  the  back  of  the  eyeball  by  apertures  of  the 
sclerotica  around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  whence  they  run  for- 
ward between  the  sclerotica  and  choroidea  to  be  distributed  to  tbe 
ciliary  muscle,  iris,  and  coi-nea. 

SBFEBIOR    HAXILLART    NERVE. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve,'  the  second  branch  of  the  semi- 
lunar ganglion  of  the  tiflh,  intermediate  in  size  and  position  to  the 
others,  runs  forward  and  leaves  the  cranial  cavity  tbrough  the  sphe- 
noidal rotund  foramen,  thence  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa,  enters  the  intraorbital  canal,'  and  continues  to  the  face. 
Id  the  spbeno-maxillary  fosoa  it  gives  off  the  temporo-malar  and  spheno- 
palatine nerves. 

The  temporo-malar  nerve,'  a  small  cutaneous  branch,  enters  the 
orbit  through  the  spheno- maxillary  foramen  and  divides  into  two 
branches.  Of  these  the  temporal  branch,*  after  receiving  one  from 
the  lachtymal  nerve,  passes  through  a  foramen  of  the  malar  bone  to 
the  temporal  fossa,  where  it  ascends  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  per- 
forates it  and  the  temporal  fascia,  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  temple.  The  malar  branch '  likewise  passes  through 
a  foramen  of  the  malar  bone  to  bo  distributed  to  the  cheek.  Both 
branches  anastomose  with  filaments  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  spheno-palatine  nerves  are  two  short  branches  descending 
to  the  spbeno-palatine  ganglion,  which  is  situated  below  the  trunk  bf 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve  in  the  spheno-m axillary  fossa. 

In  the  further  part  of  it«  course  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  give» 
off  the  dental  nerves,'  which  supply  the  upper  teeth,  the  gum,  and 
the  maxillary  antrum. 

The  posterior  dental  nerve '  comes  from  the  superior  maxillary 
as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  immediately  divides 
into  two  branches,  which  fi-equontly  also  come  off  separately  from  the 
trunk.  Descending  on  the  maxilla  in  company  with  the  corresponding 
artery,  one  branch  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek 
and  gum  and  the  other  branch  enters  the  posterior  dental  canal  and  it« 
divisions  to  supply  the  back  teeth  and  maxillaty  antrum. 

'  N.  maiillsriB  BUperior. 

'  Inrraorbital  nerve,  passing  throui;h  the  canal. 

'  N.  teniporo-malaris ;  n.  orbitalis;  n.  eubcuMneus  main. 

■  Ramus  temporalis.  >  R.  malaria  or  facialii. 

*  Mervi  dentalos;  n.  aWeolo-dentalee. 

'  PoeL  superior  dental  nerve ;  n.  alveolaris  tup.  posticu*. 
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The  anterior  dental  nerve '  comeB  iVom  the  superior  maxillary  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  inft-aorbital  canal  and  descends  in  the  correspoDding 
dental  canal  of  the  maxilla  to  supply  the  front  teeth  and  contiguous 
part  of  the  antrum. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  middle  dental  nerve,  variable  in  ita  origin 
between  the  others  and  supplying  the  intermediate  teeth. 

The  dental  arteries  anastomose '  and  together  form  the  superior 

Fio.  UO. 


1,  aupertor  maillluy  nerve  In  ilB  ooDrea  tbrougb  tbe  iDfraorblUI  cuial ;  2,  poaterlor 
dental  nerrei;  3, middle  denUl  nerve;  i,  luilerlor  dental  nerve;  5.  •uperlor  deotal  plexus;  6, 
qiheuo palUlce  ganglion;  Ibe brancb rrnm  tbe  eupeHor maxlllar; nerve  above  iBtbe  commence- 
meDt  of  the  temparo-malar  nerve;  7.  vidian  nerve:  8,  mperflclal  petrosal  nerve  Joining  tbe 
fuiii  nerve:  9.  deep  petrosal  nerve  Jnlntug  the  carotid  plexua  of  tbe  lympathetlc :  10,  abducent 
□erve  and  Its  communicating  branches  with  the  latter  pleiui;  11,  saperlor  cervical  ganglion;  12, 
ascending  brancbea  to  tbe  carotid  plexus:  13,  facial  nerve ;  U.  glono-pbaryngeal  nerve ;  15,  the 
tjmpuilc  nerve;  IS.  branch  to  thecsroQd  plexus;  IT,  Ig,  19,  branches  to  tbe  round  and  oval  win- 
dows and  etistachlaD  tube ;  VI,  eonuDunicsUng  branch  of  the  small  petrosal  nerve,  21, 

dental  plexus,  which  occupies  corresponding  canals  of  the  aiveoUr 
border  and  gives  off  branches  to  the  teeth  and  gum. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  finally  emerges  at  the  infraorbital 
foramen  and  breaks  up  into  a  group  of  palpebral,  nasal,  and  labial 
branches. 

The  palpebral  branches,  commonly  an  inner  and  an  outer,  ascend 
to  supply  the  skin  and  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  eyelid. 

The  nasal  branches,  two  or  three,  are  directed  inward  between 
the  fibres  of  the  naao-labial  elevator  to  the  skin  of  the  nose. 

The  labial  branches,  the  largest  and  three  or  four  in  number, 
descend  between  the  supralabial  and  oral  angle  elevators  and  supply 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  lip  and  contiguous  part 
of  the  cheek. 


>  Ant.  sup.  dental  nnrvo ;  n.  alveularis  tup.  anUrioT. 
■  Fonniag  the  ansa  f  uprsmazillarii. 
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The  tenniDal  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  are  coDnected 
with  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  and  together  form  the  infraorbital 
plexus. 


SFHENO-PALATINK 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion'  is  a  reddish-gray,  ovoid  body, 
about  a  fitlb  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  situated  in  the  spheno-maxil- 
hiry  fossa  just  below  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  two  spheno-paUitine  nerves.  Its  nerve-cells  mainly 
occupy  the  hack  part  of  the  ganglion  and  involve  hut  few  of  the  fibres 
descending  from  the  spheno-palatine  nerves,  which  for  th6  most  part 
continue  into  the  nasal  and  palatine  branches.  From  the  ganglion 
proceed  the  palatine,  nasal,  and  vidian  nerves. 


vc  1,  eilenuJ  ullaclory  nerVM:  1.  dUKl  bnuich  of  lbs  ophttwlmic  nerrei 
S.  tpbeDO-p«lfttlDe  guigUoD :  4,  5.  &  paUtloe  nerreB ;  7,  laferloi  nual  nerve :  S,  niperlor  nuBl 
nervei:  9,  nui>paliitlne  nerre:  10,  vldlui  nerre;  II,  Ikclal  nerve:  12.  deep  petranl  nerve  Joining 
the  nroltd  pleiiu,  18:  the  aUier  bnnch  of  Uia  vldlui  l>  the  niperflclal  petraml  neire,  which 

Jolui  the  bciAl. 

The  palatine  nerves,*  of  which  there  are  three,  descend  through 
the  posterior  palatine  canal  and  its  divisions  to  the  palat«. 

The  large,  or  anterior  palatine  nerve,*  is  directed  forward  from 
the  canal  in  a  groove  of  the  hard  palate,  the  mucous  membrane  and 
glands  of  which  it  supplies.  In  its  course  through  the  canal  it  gives 
off  the  inferior  nasal  nerves,'  two  branches  which  pass  through  small 
foramina  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity  to  supply  the  mucous 
membrane  on  the  middle  and  lower  turbinats  and  in  the  middle  meatus. 

■  G,  sphenu-palatinum ;  Heckel's  ganglion;  g.  Duale. 
'  N.  palHtini  descendenlos. 

■  N.  palatiniu  ra^jor  or  anticiu.  •  N.  naules  poiUrioret  iDferioiM. 
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The  small  palatine  nerves '  pass  through  the  catishi  of  the  pyram- 
idal process  of  the  palate  bone  and  supply  the  soft  palate,  uvula,  and 
tonsil,  including  the  palatal  elevator  and  uvular  muscles. 

The  superior  nasal  nerves  are  two  or  three  small  ones  which 
proceed  from  the  inner  side  of  the  ganglion  through  the  spheno-palatine 
foramen  into  the  nasal  cavity,  where  they  are  distributed  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  back  part  of  the  roof,  of  the  superior  and  middle 
turbinals,  and  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  nasal  partition. 

The  naso-palatine  nerve,*  a  long  slender  branch,  comes  fh>m  the 
inner  aide  of  the  ganglion  and  accompanies  the  superior  nasal  nerves 
into  the  nasal  cavity,  where  it  descends  obliquely  forward  on  the 
partition,  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  to  the  naso-palatine  canal. 
Passing  through  this  and  the  incisive  foramen,  it  terminates  in  the 
mncous  membrane  of  the  hard  palate  behind  the  position  of  the  incisor 
teeth. 

The  vidian  nerve,'  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  runs  back- 
ward through  the  vidian  canal  and  divides  into  the  deep  and  super- 
ficial petrosal  nerves.  The  vidian  gives  some  small  nasal  branches  to 
the  contiguous  mucous  membrane  and  a  small  pharyngeal  branch, 
through  the  pterygo-palatine  canal,  to  the  roof  of  the  pharynx. 

The  deep  petrosal  nerve,*  of  a  reddish  color  and  comparatively 
soft  texture,  is  directed  backward  and  joins  the  carotid  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve. 

The  superficial  petrosal  nerve'  perforates  the  fibro-cartilage 
occupying  the  middle  lacerate  foramen,  enters  the  cranium  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  carotid  artery  and  beneath  the  semilunar  ganglion,  la  thence 
directed  outward  and  backward  in  a  groove  of  the  temporal  pyramid, 
and  enters  the  hiatus  *  of  the  facial  canal '  to  join  the  geniculate  gan- 
glion of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  spheno-palatine  nerves  may  he  regarded  as  the  sensory  roots 
of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  the  superficial  petrosal  as  its  motor 
root,  and  the  deep  petrosal  as  its  sympathetic  root. 

The  superior  maxillary  nerve  is  sensory  in  6inction.  It  sapplies 
the  skin  of  the  upper  lip,  side  of  the  nose,  cheek  and  lower  eyelid,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  back  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  posterior  eth- 
moidal sinuses  and  maxillary  antrum,  the  upper  teeth,  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  the  uvula,  and  the  tonsil. 

'  N.  pBlBtJnua  miniu  or  poeticUB  and  d.  p.  mioimus  or  externus. 
'  N,  naBO-pttlatinus ;  n.  septi  narium ;  n.  spheno-palatinuB  intemiu ;  nerve  of 
Scarpa;  nerve  of  CotunniuB. 

'  N.  Tidianlia  ;  n.  pteiygoideuB ;  n,  anastomoticua  ;  n.  quinti  recurrans. 
'  N.  petroauB  profundus  major ;  greater  deep  petroaal  nerve. 

*  N.  petrosus  superflcialis  major ;  greater  Buperflcial  petrosal  nerve. 

*  H.  Fallopii.  ■  Canalis  Fallopii. 
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INTKEIOR   HAXILLAKT    NSRVB. 


The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,'  the  third  and  largest  branch  of 
the  tri&cial,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  amall  motor  root  with  the 
\urgeBt  branch  from  the  semilunar  ganglion.  The  two  parts  of  the 
nerre  descend  together  from  the  cranium  through  the  flpheooidal  oval 
foramen  and  immediately  at  their  exit  unite  in  a  short,  flat,  pleziform 


DnTnTBUTioH  or  tbe  iNrEmoR  haitllabv  kbbvb,  1.  muKulsr  bruich  to  the  nuaetar 
muKle :  2, 1,  T,  bnncbea  to  the  teniponl  muscle :  5,  bmncb  id  the  boccinBIor.  uiutonHKllii  with 
one  from  the  bclil  at  4 ;  6.  gilarn^  pterygoid  muscle ;  8.  inrleolo-temporal  nerve :  II.  BDperfldal 
lempotal  biuich:  10.  branches  to  the  ear;  II,  lu  anutomoaU  irilh  the  tkdal;  12,  llngiul  nerve: 
IS,  brancb  to  the  mylo-hfold  mnicle  from  tbe  Inferior  dental  nerve,  14:  IG.  bnnchee  to  the  teeth : 
le,  mentkt  nerve  In  the  loirer  lip  and  chin ;  17,  uiHtomoili  with  the  ftclkl  nerve. 

trunk,  which  lies  between  the  pterygoid  muscles.  The  trunk  separates 
into  a  small  and  a  large  division,  each  of  which  at  once  breaks  up  into 
two  groups  of  branches.  The  small  division  receives  moat  of  the  fibres 
of  the  small  root  of  the  nerve  and  is  mainly  distributed  to  the  muscles 
of  mastication,  while  the  large  division  is  chiefly  sensory. 

The  trunk  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  gives  off  a  little  recur- 

I  N.  mnxilliiris  infcriorj  n.  infntniKiIUiiria. 
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rent  branch,'  which  passes  through  the  adjacent  spinouB  foramen  to 
the  great  meningeal  arteiy.  It  also  commonly  gives  ofT  the  internal 
pterygoid  nerve,  which  descends  and  enters  the  inner  surface  of  the 
correaponding  muscle. 

The  small  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  divides  into  deep 
temporal,  masseteric,  external  pterygoid,  and  buccal  branches. 

The  deep  temporal  nerves,  usually  an  anterior  and  a  posterior, 
ascend  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  to  which  thoy  are  distributed,  enter- 
ing its  inner  surface.  The  anterior  not  unfrequeotly  arises  together 
with  the  buccal  and  the  posterior  with  the  masseteric  nerve ;  sometimes 
there  is  a  third  or  middle  temporal  branch. 

The  masseteric  nerve  is  directed  outward,  behind  the  temporal 
and  over  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  through  the  mandibular  notch 
to  the  back  part  of  tbe  inner  surface  of  the  masseter  muscle,  to  which 
it  is  distributed.  It  also  gives  a  filament  to  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw. 

The  external  pterygoid  nerve  enters  the  inner  surface  of  tbe 
corresponding  muscle. 

The  buccal  nerve,  usually  arising  together  with  the  external 
pterygoid  and  the  anterior  deep  temporal  nerve,  runs  forward  between 
the  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  and  descends  to  the  out- 
side of  the  buccinator,  on  which  it  forms  a  plexus  with  branches  of 
the  facial  nerve,  and  is  finally  distributed  to  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheek.  Tbe  destination  of  the  nerve  indicates  its 
sensory  character. 

Tbe  internal  pterygoid  nerve,  as  before  mentioned,  is  commonly 
a  branch  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  trifacial.  At  its  commencement  it 
is  closely  connected  with  the  otic  ganglion. 

The  large  division  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  gives  off  the 
auric ulo-temporal,  inferior  dental,  and  lingual  nerves. 

The  auriculo-temporal  nerve,*  tbe  smallest  of  the  three  just  in- 
dicated, commonly  arises  by  two  branches,  which  pass  backward,  unite, 
and  enclose  the  great  meningeal  artery.  Thence  it  turns  outward  and 
backward  around  the  articulation  of  the  jaw  and  upwards  in  company 
with  and  behind  the  temporal  artery  to  the  temple.  The  branches  of 
origin  are  connected  by  filaments  with  the  otic  ganglion,  and  as  tbe 
nerve  turns  up  to  the  temple  it  sends  forward  around  the  temporal 
artery  one  or  two  considerable  branches,  which  join  the  tempore- facial 
division  of  the  facial  nerve.  In  its  course  the  nerve  gives  branches 
to  the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  the  auditory  meatus  and  pinna,  and 
the  parotid  gland.  The  ascending  portion,  or  superficial  temporal 
nerve,*  is  distributed  to  the  wkin  of  the  temporal  region,  its  anterior  fil- 
aments communicating  with  tbe  temporal  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 

>  N.  recuireiu.  '  N.  Auriculo- temporalis. 

*  N.  lemporatu  superfldalig  or  calaneuB. 
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The  inferior  dental  nerve,'  the  largest  of  the  branchee  of  the 
fifth,  descende  between  the  pterygoid  muBclee  behiod  and  to  the  out«r 
side  of  the  lingual  nerve  and  paasea  between  the  stylo-maxillary  liga- 
ment and  ramus  of  the  mandible  to  the  inferior  dental  canal.  In 
company  with  the  dental  artery  it  runs  through  the  canal,  supplies 
branches  to  the  teeth,  and  near  the  mental  foramen  divides  into  the 
incisor  branch  for  the  corresponding  teeth  and  the  mental  hninch, 
which  emerges  at  the  mental  foramen.  The  dental  branches  together 
form  a  plexus  like  that  of  the  upper  jaw.  Before  entering  the  dental 
canal  the  inferior  dental  nerve  gives  off  the  mylo-hyoid  branch,' 
which  descends  on  the  inner  side  of  the  mandible  beneath  the  mylo- 
hyoid muscle,  to  which  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle 
it  is  distributed.  The  fibres  of  this  branch  are  traceable  within  the 
sheath  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  to  tho  motor  division  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary. 

The  mental  branch,'  proceeding  tVom  the  inferior  dental  nerve 
through  the  mental  foramen,  breaks  up  into  branches  beneath  the  oral 
angle  depressor,  distributed  to  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the 
lower  lip  and  chin  and  commUDicating  with  the  adjacent  branches  of 
the  facial  nerve. 

The  lingua),  or  gustatory  nerve,*  descends  between  the  pterygoid 
muscles  in  advance  of  the  dental  ner\'e,  curves  forward  between  the 
internal  pterygoid  muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  mandible  and  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  superior  pharyngeal  constrictor.  Passing  between 
the  stylo-glossal  muscle  and  the  submaxillary  gland,  it  proceeds  below 
across  the  duct  of  the  gland  and  along  the  side  of  the  tongue  to  its 
tip  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

Near  its  commencement  the  lingual  nerve  is  commonly  joined  by 
a  branch  from  the  inferior  dental.  It  also  receives  at  an  acut«  angle 
the  tympanic  branch  *  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  descends  from  the 
tympanum  through  the  glenoid  foramen  behind  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw. 

Contiguous  to  the  submaxillary  gland  the  lingual  nerve  gives  off 
several  small  branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion  and  subsequently 
several  filaments  which  anastoifaose  with  others  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve.  At  the  side  of  the  tongue  it  gives  branches  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  to  the  sublingual  gland  and  gum.  The  terminal  branches 
ascend  through  the  muscular  structure  of  the  tongue  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  anterior  two-thirds,  mainly 
in  the  conical  and  fungiform  papillte. 

'  N.  alveolHiis  inf. ;  d.  maDdibularis.  *  N.  mylo-hyoideua. 

■  N.  mentaliB.  *  N.  lingualia ;  n,  giutatoriui.  *  Chorda  tjmpsni. 
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OTIO   QANaLIOM. 

The  Otic  ganglion'  is  Hn  oval,  roddish-gray  body,  abont  the  sixth 
of  an   inch  in  its  longer, 

fore  and  aft  diameter.     It  P'o-  ^^■ 

is  situated  oD  the  inner  Bide  is  mi  um  23  v 

of  the  trunk  of  the  infe- 
rior  maxillary  nerve,  from 
vrbich  it  receives  a   little 

bundle  of  fibres,  regarded  ' 

as  the  sensory  root'  of  " 
tfaegaDglioD.  It  commonly  ,g 
encloses  the  internal  ptery- 
goid nerve  and  likewise 
includes  the  branch  to  the 
palatal  tensor,  from  both  of 
which  it  derives  filaments 
apparently  representing 
the  motor  root  of  the  gan- 
glion. The  sympathetic 
root'  is  a  filament  ascend- 
ing from  the  contiguous 
sympathetic  plexus  of  the 
great  meningeal  artery. 

The  nerves  of  the  otic 
ganglion,  besides  its  sev- 
eral roots,  consist  of  com- 
municating filaments  with 
the  two  branches  of  ori- 
gin of  the  auriculo-tem- 
poral  nerve,  two  muscular 
branches,  and  the  small  pe- 
trosal nerve.  Of  the  mus- 
cular branches  one  runs  forward  and  downward  to  the  palatal  tensor 
and  the  other  backward  and  upward  to  the  tympanic  tensor. 

The  small  petrosal  nerve*  ascends  through  a  fine  canal  of  the 
sphenoidal  angular  process,  close  to  the  spinous  foramen,  into  the  cra- 
nial cavity,  whence-  it  runs  through  another  fine  canal  of  the  tympanic 
tegmen  into  the  facial  canal.  Here  it  communicates  by  a  filament* 
with  the  facial  nerve  a  little  beyond  the  geniculate  ganglion  and  then 
descends  into  the  tympanum  to  join  the  tympanic  branch'  of  the  gtoeso- 
pharyngeal  nerve. 


wltbln.  1,  Intemal  pttrygoid  muscle;  2,  p&latal  Wiuar 
iDUBcle;  3,  Iti  wailoa  puslag  round  tbe  book.l.ortbe 
iDlemal  pleiygoid  procea;  b,  coudjleof  tbe  Jaw;  e.  Irm- 
pmic  lensormuNle;  7.  milleui:  8,  trmpanic  membnue: 
8.  eiMrnU  orotld  uieTj  dividing  Into  tbe  temporal  m^d 
Inlenial  maxUl&ry  aneriei ;  10,  tympaulcbmich;  11,  great 
menlngMl  arteir;  12,Bm>ll  menlDgeal  aneiy :  13,  Inferlar 
denla)  tnerj;  14,  third  dlrlslon  of  the  ■emlhmar  gan- 
glion or  the  trlfbctal  nerve:  IG.  motor  root  or  the  latter; 
le,  lingual  nerve :  IT,  Interior  dental  nerve :  18.  auriculo- 
lemporal  nerve ;  19,  Eympanlc  bisoch  of  the  Ikclal  nerve 
Joining  tbe  Ungual  nerve:  W,  otic  ganglion;  21,  nerve  lo 
palatal  Censor;  23,  nerve  lo  Internal  pterygoid  muMle; 
18,  branch  to  tirmpanlc  tensor;  24,  imatt  petrosal  nerve; 
!G,  communicating  tiraucb  wllb  tbe  BrmpathellC  nerve. 


'  Q.  oticom ;  g.  Amoldi ;  g.  Boriculare. 

'  R.  Bympftthica  or  trophica. 

*  lUmns  commuDicani  cum  pkxu  tympanic 


'  Radii  braTis, 

'  N.  petroeue  superficUIJs  a 
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8CTBUAXILLABT    OANQLION. 


The  submaxillary  ganglion'  ia  a  little  fueifonn  body  \yiag  od  the 
submaxillary  salivary  gland  below  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  nerve,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  several  filaments  converging  fore  and  aft  &om 
the  nerve.  These  filamenta  are  regarded  as  the  sensory  and  motor 
roots  of  the  ganglion  traceable  to  the  proper  fibres  of  the  lingual  nerve 
and  to  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  associated  with  it.  The 
sympathetic  root  is  an  additional  filament  derived  from  the  contiguous 
sympathetic  plexus  of  the  facial  artery.  Prom  the  ganglion  about 
half  a  dosen  filaments  are  distributed  to  the  submaxillary  gland  and 
its  duct. 

The  sensory  portion  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  supplies  the 
skin  of  the  temporal  region,  of  the  external  ear,  of  the  cheek,  and  of  the 
chin  and  lower  lip,  the  mucous  membrane  and  papillte  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  tongue,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  lower  lip  and 
gum,  the  teeth,  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  articulation  of  the  jaw. 
The  motor  portion  supplies  the  muscles  of  mastication,  the  mylo-hyoid 
and  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  musclee,  and  the  palatal  and  tym- 
panic ti 


VI.    ABDUCENT  NERVES. 

The  sixth,  or  abducent  nerve,'  appears  ae  a  band  of  filaments 
springing  from  the  groove  between  the  pons  and  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  pyramid  of  the  oblongata.  Advancing  beneath  the  pons,  it 
speedily  becomes  a  rounded  cord  and  proceeds  to  an  aperture  of  the 
dura  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  clivus  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Thence  it  runs  through  the  floor  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  at  the  out«r 
side  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  to  the  sphenoidal  foramen,  and  enters 
the  orbit  between  the  headn  of  the  external  rectus  muscle,  to  which 
the  nerve  is  distributed,  entering  its  inner  surface.  The  nerve  passes 
through  the  sphenoidal  foramen  below  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  below 
all  the  other  nerves  accompanying  it.  In  its  course  through  the  cav- 
ernous sinus  it  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  contiguous  plexus 
of  the  sympathetic,  and  on  entering  the  orbit  it  receives  a  filament 
from  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

The  destination  of  the  abducent  indicates  its  character  as  a  motor 
nerve. 

VII.     FACIAL   NERVES. 

The  seventh,  or  facial  nerve,'  makes  its  appearance  in  the  de- 
pression between  the  olive  and  rcstiform  body  of  the  oblongata  im- 
mediately below  the  pons.     Close  to  it«  outer  oide  lies  the  auditory 

I  G.  submaiilJAre  Hericelii ;  g,  linguble. 

*  N.  abdiicens  ;  n.  oculo-motorlus  external. 

'  N.  fiusiatis ;  a.  comniunicsiu  fuel ;  portio  dam  of  the  Mventb  nerve. 
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nerve,  and  between  them  ie  a  filament,  the  intermediate  portion,' 
connected  with  botb  nerves,  which  paea  together  forward  and  outward 
to  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  In  thie  tfaey  proceed  to  the  bottom, 
the  facial  nerve  lying  in  a  groove  in  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  with  the  intermediate  portion  still  retaining  its  position 
between  them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  the  facial  nerve  leaves 
the  auditory  nerve  and  enters  the  facial  canal,  the  winding  course  of 
which  it  follows  to  the  exit,  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  The  facial 
nerve  at  first  runs  a  short  distance  forward  and  outward  to  near  the 
hiatus  of  the  canal,  when  it  abruptly  turns  backward  in  the  supra- 
promontory  of  the  tympanum  and  then  curves  downward  in  its  pos- 
terior wall  to  emerge  at  the  stjlo-mostoid  foramen.  From  this  the 
nerve  rune  downward  and  forward  in  the  parotid  gland  and  separates 
in  the  temporo-facial  and  cervico-focial  divisions.  These  split  up  into 
eight  or  ten  principal  branches,  subdividing  and  anastomosing  in  loops 
and  forming  together  the  parotid  plexus,'  which  spreads  over  the  side 
of  the  face  and  temple  and  extends  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and 
fi-eely  communicates  with  the  terminal  branches  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  trifacial  nerve. 

In  the  thcial  canal  where  the  fhcial  nerve  bends  backward  in  a 
knee,*  it  presents  an  enlargement,  the  geniculate  ganglion,*  which 
ia  reddish  gray  and  contains  an  accumulation  of  nerve-cetls. 

With  the  geniculate  ganglion  are  connected  the  following  nerves: 
a  filament  fVom  the  auditory  nerve  at  the  bottom  of  the  internal  audi- 
tory meatus,  the  superficial  petrosal  nerve'  through  the  hiatus  of  the 
facial  canal,  and  a  filament*  connected  with  the  sympathetic  on  the 
great  meningeal  artery.  Just  beyond  the  ganglion  the  facial  nerve  is 
joined  by  a  filament,'  opposite  to  its  course,  from  the  small  petrosal 
nerve.' 

The  facial  nerve  in  its  descent  in  the  back  part  of  the  facial  canal 
gives  off  a  small  branch  to  the  stapedial  muscle,  a  tympanic  branch, 
and  a  filament  *  communicating  with  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus 
nerve. 

The  tympanic  branch,"*  fh>m  the  facial  nerve,  ascends  forward 
through  a  canal  and  enters  the  back  part  of  the  tympanum  close  to 
the  border  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  arches  across  its  upper  part, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  covered  by  the  lining 

'  Para  or  portio  media  Wriabei^ii ;  nervui  medius. 

*  Plexui  parolideus ;  plexus  or  p«?  anserinus.  '  Genu  n.  fscialia, 

*  G.  genicuktum ;  intumescentin  gangllfurmig. 
'  N.  petrosus  superflcialis  major. 

'  N.  petroaua  superflcialis  minimue  or  extemus. 
'  Ramus  communicant  cum  plexu  tympanico. 
'  N.  petrosus  (uperflcialia  minor. 

*  N.  communicans  cum  ramo  auriculari  nervj  vagi. 
'*  Cborda  tjrmpBni ;  n.  tympano-Iingualif. 
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membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  leaves  the  cavity  through  the  glenoid 
foramen.  It  then  descends  obliquely  forward  to  the  inner  aide  of  the 
styto-maxillary  ligament  and  at  an  acute  angle  joins  the  lingual  nerve. 
Within  the  sheath  of  the  Utter  its  fibres  are  traceable,  partly  continu- 


TltlFia<iL  NERVE.    1.  tnink  or  the  nerre  after  emerging  M  the  scylo-mutold  fbnmeu;  2.  IM 

poMeiior auricular  branch;  3.  anutoraotlB  of  the  luier  with  the  great  aurlcnlU'  nerre  at  the 
oervle&l  plexus:  1,  i.  6.  brenchei  to  the  contlgiiom  muiclea;  T,  8,  bruicheaor  the  racial  to  the 
dlgaMrlc  and  slrlohfold  muscles;  9,  temporo-rkclal  dlvMon  of  the  nerve;  10,  branch  to  the  tem- 
ple, anaatomoaing  with  the  aurlcDlo-temporsI  nerve;  11,  lemporal  branches;  12, 13.  inftaorbltal 
bratkcbei;  H.  15.  cervico- facial  division  of  the  facial  nerve  ;  14,  buccal  branches;  16,  mandibular 
branches :  IT. cervical  branches:  18,  aurlculo-IemporRl  nerve:  1».  20,  ■iipmorhltal  nerves;  21,  ter- 
minal branch  of  the  lacbrymal  nerve;  22,  InfratrDchlear  nerve;  23,  branch  or  the  tenporo-malar 
nerve :  2*.  external  branch  of  the  naial  nerve :  2S,  infraorbital  nerves :  SB,  anaaUimoeU  betweoi 
the  buccal  branch  of  the  Inferior  mailllaTy  nerve  and  Uie  buccal  branches  of  the  &clal  nerve; 
27,  mental  branchu  or  the  Inferior  denial  nerve;  28.  great  orelpltal  nerve;  29,  Sl.bnincheaof  the 
great  auricular  nerie;  30,  small  occipital  nerve:  32,  superficial  cervical  nerve,  anastomcalDK 
with  the  facial  nerve. 

oua  with  those  of  the  lingual  nerve  and  partly  leaving  it  to  form  tbe 
motor  root  of  the  subraaxillary  ganglion. 

After  its  exit  from  tbe  cranium,  the  facial  nerve  givee  off  the  pos- 
terior auricular  nerve,'  which  turns  upward  between  tbe  ear  and 


'  N.  auricularie  posterior  proflmdiu. 
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the  mastoid  proceae  and  after  anaslomoBing  with  the  great  auricular 
and  small  occipital  oerves  of  the  cervical  plexus  is  distributed  to  the 
poetauticular  and  occipital  muscles,  and  to  the  traaBversalis  muscle  on 
the  back  of  the  pinna. 

Closely  succeeding  the  posterior  auricular  nerve  is  a  branch '  which 
supplies  the  stylo-hyoid  and  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle 
and  is  connected  by  a  filament*  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve. 

The  facial  nerve  then  communicates  by  anastomotic  branches,* 
usually  two,  with  the  auric ulo- temporal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  temporo- facial  division  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  larger  of  the 
two,  IB  directed  forward  through  the  upper  part  of  the  parotid  gland, 
across  the  external  carotid  artery  and  temporo-maxUlary  vein,  and  is 
distributed  in  temporo-fivntal,  infraorbital,  and  buccal  branches  over 
the  side  of  the  face,  extetyling  from  the  fore  part  of  the  temple  to  the 
check  on  a  line  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

The  temporO'frontal  branches,*  of  which  there  are  two  or  three, 
ascend  over  the  zygoma  and  are  distributed  to  the  supra-  and  pre- 
auricular muscles,  to  those  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  pinna,  and  to  the 
frontal,  superciliary,  and  palpebral  orbicular  muscles.  They  anasto- 
mose with  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  the  temporal  branch  of  the 
superior  maxillary  nerve,  and  the  lachrymal  and  supraorbital  branchee 
of  the  ophthalmic  nerve. 

The  infraorbital  branches,'  of  which  there  are  three  or  four,  are 
directed  forward  over  the  malar  bone,  supply  the  palpebral  orbicular 
muscle,  the  zygomatic  and  other  muscles  of  the  upper  lip  and  those  of 
the  nose,  and  anastomose  with  the  lachrymal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve  and  the  malar  and  infVaorbital  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary 

The  buccal  branches,*  of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  are 
directed  forward  towards  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  supply  the  bucci- 
nator muscle,  those  of  the  upper  lip  and  nose  and  the  oral  sphincter, 
and  anastomose  with  the  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary,  the 
infraorbital  branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  those  of  the  next 
division  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  cervico-facial  division  of  the  facial  nerve  descends  obliquely 
through  the  parotid  gland  towards  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
divides  into  mandibular  and  cervical  branches. 

The  mandibular  branch '  runs  over  the  masseter  muscle,  divides 
into  two,  and  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  lip,  anastomosing 
with  the  buccal  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  as  well  as  those  of 


'  N.  irtyloldeui ;  n.  stylo-hyuidtus  and  digtutricus. 

*  N.  ommunicang  gtosao-pharyngei.  *  Rami  anuitoinatici. 
'  Rami  Umporo-fWintBlea*  r.  temporales. 

*  B.  Eygoma^ci ;  malar  and  infraorbital  branches.  •  R.  buccales. 

*  R.  (abcutaneut  msndlbuln ;  r.  b.  maxilla  inferioris ;  supramasillary  bi«Dch«s. 
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the  temporo-tkcial  dmaion  of  the  facial  and  with  the  branches  of  the 
mental  nerve. 

The  cervical  branch '  descenda  below  the  mandible,  anaatomoaes 
.  with  the  superficial  cer\'ical  nerve,  and  ia  distributed  to  the  pUtyema 
muscle. 

The  facial  is  the  principal  motor  nerve  of  the  head,  supplying  all 
the  superficial  and  some  of  the  deep  muscles.  Besidea  those  of  the 
scalp,  temple,  auricle,  eyelids  (except  the  palpebral  elevator),  nose, 
and  mouth,  it  likewise  suppliee  the  stapedial  rauacle,  the  atylo-hyoid, 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and  the  platysma  muscle.  It  anas- 
tomoses with  the  three  divisions  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  ia  connected 
with  all  their  ganglia,  and  also  communicates  with  the  auditory,  glosao- 
pharyngeal,  vagus,  eympathetic,  and  spinal  nerves. 

VIII.    AUDITORY  NERVES. 
The  eighth,  or  auditory  nerve,  is  described  with  the  ear. 

IX.    OLOSSO- PHARYNGEAL  NERVES. 

The  ninth,  or  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,*  makes  ite  appearance 
at  the  side  of  the  oblongata  in  the  groove  between  the  olive  and  reeti- 
form  body,  immediately  below  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves.  Its  five 
or  six  rootlets  unite  in  a  pair  of  bundles  which  pass  outward  to  the 
juguUr  foramen,  descend  through  its  middle  passage,  and  conjoin  in  a 
single  trunk.  On  this  ia  an  enlargement,  the  petrous  ganglion,  from 
which  the  nerve  passea  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  jugular 
vein  outwardly  and  then  across  the  former  beneath  the  styloid  process 
and  its  muscles,  tt  then  curves  forward  fhim  behind  the  etylo-pharyD- 
geal  and  beneath  the  hyo-gloaeal  muscle  to  he  distributed  to  the  root 
of  the  tongue. 

In  the  jugular  foramen  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  accompanied 
by  the  vagus  and  accessory  nerves,  but  occupies  a  separate  tube  of 
the  dura.  It  lies  in  front  of  its  companions,  and  in  this  position  its 
posterior  bundle  commonly  exhibits  a  little  enlargement,  the  jugular 
ganglion.' 

The  petrous  ganglion,*  situated  on  the  nerve  at  the  exit  of  the 
jugular  foramen,  is  an  elliptical  body,  two  or  three  lines  long,  occupy- 
ing a  recess  in  the  jugular  groove  of  the  petrosal.  It  is  connected  by 
a  filament  with  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and  by 
a  second  filament  with  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve.  It 
gives  off  an  important  branch,  the  tympanic  nerve. 

The  tympanic  nerve'  passes  ap  a  canal  of  the  tempcmd  bone,  in 

*  B.  «ubcutaneu<i  colli  superior ;  infhim«xillary  branch. 

'  N.  gl«a3o-phaT7neeuB ;  fint  division  of  the  ei^th  nerve  of  Willis. 

*  O.  juKulare ;  g.  EhrenritUri.  *  G.  petTOsum  ;  g.  Andertchii. 
*N.  tymponicui;  Jacobson'a  nerve ;  n.  Jftcob«onii  or  Andencbii. 
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the  partition  between  the  jugular  furamen  and  carotid  canal,  into  the 
tympanum,  aacends  in  a  groove  on  the  promontory  and  leaves  the 
cavity  through  a  canal  behind  the  receptacle  of  the  tympanic  tensor, 
opening  on  the   upper 

surface  of  the  inner  end  ^"^  ^^■ 

of  the  tympanic  tegmen, 
where  the  nerve  is  con- 
tinued as  the  small  pe- 
trosal nerve  to  the  otic 
ganglion.  In  its  course 
it  is  connected  with  the 
cavernous  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic  by  a  couple 
of  filaments'  through 
foramina  in  the  wall  of 
the  carotid  canal,  and  by 
another  filament*  run- 
ning through  a  minute 
canal  in  the  receptacle 
of  the  tympanic  tensor. 
In  the  canal  by  which 
it  leaves  the  tympanum 
it  gives  a  small  com- 
municating branch  * 
to  the  facial  nerve  just 
beyond  the  geniculate 
ganglion  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  course  of 
that  nerve.  On  the  pro- 
montory the  tympanic 
nerve  gives  branches  to 
the  lining  membrane  of 
the  cavity,  especially  "*' 
one*  to  the  commence-  ^bi 
ment  of  the  eustachian 


THEUPPEBTWOCEHVICAVNSBTKS.     1,  bclBl 

nerve:  Z.gloaao-pharrDgeal:  I'.anutomDelibelweenBbTkncli 

ot  the  ticlml  uid  the  g1oaso-pbar7iiBe&l ;  S,  v>kiib  :  4,  aeces- 

»orj;  S.  hypoglcHMl;  fl.  flret  rervlpal  g«ngl1on  of  Uie  lympa- 

thetlc ;  T.  flnt  and  second  cervical  nerves:  S.  Hvemoiu  plenu 

Drtbe«TinpatlietlcDn  the  Internal  canilid  arler?:  9.  tympuilo 

m  the  petroiu  ganglion  of  (be  glouo-pharfngeal ;  10, 

«IOTi  vUfathecBToddpleiai;  11,  branch  In  the  enrtA- 

le;  12, 13.  bnuiches  f>  the  oval  and  rouod  windom 

r :  14, 15,  branche*  Joining  the  Rnall  atid  saperdclal 

.    .  J      iL  1      iL         peCroaal  nerves;  le,  oticganellon ;  17,  auricnlar  branch  from 

tube  and  others   to   the      Uie]ugn]argar.gUon.ootinect*db7nUmBnl»»lthltiepatroni 

ganglion  and  the  facial  nerve:  IS,  anaMomoala of  tbeoceea- 

■orf  with  the  vBgns;  IB.anaslomoslaof  theflist  cervical  nerve 

Witt)  the  hn>(«lo»i>l :  20.  anaetomods  of  the  tecond  cervical 

nerve  with  a  branch  of  the  acceoorr;  21,  pharjogeal  pleziu: 

22,  mperlor  laryngeal  nerve;  23,  It*  external  braDcb :  14,  second 

cervical  ganglkia  of  ttie  ajmipathetlc. 


oval  and  round  windows 
of  the  labyrinth. 

In     the     neck 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
communicates      hy 
couple  of  filaments  with  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  nerve  and  with  the 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve  to  the  stylo-hyoid  and  digastric  muscles. 
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It  also  gives  off  severa)  pharyngeal  branches  to  the  side  of  the 
pharynx,  of  which  the  largest  joins  the  pharyngeal  branch  of  the 
vague  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  supplj-ing  the  superior  and 
middle  constrictors  and  contiguous  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

It  subsequently  sends  a  muscular  branch '  to  the  stylo-pharyngeal 
muscle. 

Finally  reaching  the  root  of  the  tongue  beneath  the  tonsil,  the 
gloseo-pharyngeal  nerve  gives  to  the  latter  the  tonsillitic  nerves,' 
which  supply  the  tonsil  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  side  of  the 
fkuces. 

The  remainder  of  the  nerve,  the  Ungual  branch,*  passing  beneath 
the  hyo-glossal  muscle,  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
posterior  third  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  including  the  circumvallate 
papillie  and  extending  to  the  epiglottis. 

X.    VAGUS  NERVES. 

The  tenth,  vagus,  or  pneumo-gastiic  nerve,*  the  longest  and 
most  widely  distributed  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  at  the  side  of  the  oh- 
longata  immediately  succeeds  the  gloaso-pharyngeal  nerve,  than  which 
it  is  much  larger.  Springing  in  the  same  line  below  it,  fVom  the  groove 
between  the  olive  and  restiform  body,  in  a  close  series  of  fVom  t«n  to 
fifteen  rootlets,  these  unite  in  a  band  which  becomes  the  rounded  trunk 
of  the  nerve.  This  descends  through  the  middle  passage  of  the  ju- 
gular foramen  in  company  with  the  gloseo-pharyngeal  and  aecessorj' 
nerves,  separated  from  the  former  and  enclosed  in  the  same  tube  of 
the  dura  with  the  latter. 

In  the  foramen  the  vagus  presents  a  fbsiform  enhirgement,  the 
jugular  ganglion,'  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  long.  Immediately 
below  the  foramen  is  a  second  enlargement,  the  gangliform  plexus,* 
flattened  cylindrical,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  composed  of  a 
loose  intertexture  of  the  bundles  of  norve-fibres  of  the  trunk  of  the 
vagus. 

The  vagus  fVom  the  gangliform  plexus  descends  the  neck  between 
the  jugular  vein  and  internal  carotid  artery,  then  between  the  vein 
and  the  common  carotid  artery,  in  the  interval  behind  and  all  together 
enclosed  In  the  same  sheath  of  the  cervical  fascia.  From  the  neck  the 
vagus  passes  into  the  thorax,  differently  on  the  two  sides. 

The  right  vagus  crosses  over  the  commencement  of  the  right  sub- 
clavian artery  behind  the  innominate  vein  and  descends  on  the  side  of 
the  trachea  to  the  back  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  where  it  expands 
in  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.     Thence  the  nerve  emerges  in  two 

'  N.  Btylo-pharyngeua.  '  N.  tontillarea.  '  B.  linguklis. 

*  N.  Tag:u9  or  pneumogastriaui ;  second  diviaion  of  the  eighth  nerve  of  Willis. 
'G.jugulare;  r.  luperiuB. 

•  P.  gonglifonnu ;  p.  nodoaus ;  gutglioD  trunoi  nervi  v»gi. 
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portions  which  apply  themaelvea  to  the  cesophagus  and  by  their  division 
and  union  with  similar  branches  of  the  left  vagus  form  the  cesophageal 
plexus.    At  the  lower  part  of  the  cesophagus  the  branches  for  the  most 


The  VAom  kkrve.  1,  trunk  of  tbfl  vagiu;  3,  guigliform  pleiui;  3,  iu  tnuilomoals  wllb  tbe 
kccenory  nerve ;  4.  uiMlomoals  wUb  the  hypoglossal :  b.  pbtxjagetl  nerre;  A.  eup«rlar  Uryngtal 
nerte:  J,  lUeilenikl  br»neh;  8,  phiiyngMl  pleius;  9,  Inferior !arynge»l  nerve;  10.  superior oir- 
disc  nerve;  11,  mlddlv  cardUc  nerve;  12,  commencemenl  of  the  cesophsgesl  pleiiu:  13,  poste- 
rior pnlmonmry  pleius;  U,  llogual  nerve;  15,  lower  p»rt  of  the  hypogloeaal  nerve;  le.  ((lo««o- 
phurngMl  nerve:  IT,  acccBorr  nerve;  IB.  19.  20.  second,  third,  and  fourth  cerviral  nerveai  H. 
oonunencement  of  (he  phrenic  nerve;  22.  23.  the  lower  four  cervical  nenea  which  with  the  flnt 
Iboracic  nerve  form  the  brachial  plexus;  2),  25,  first  and  second  cervical  jtanglla  of  the  sTtnp*- 
Ibetlc:  20,  Ihird  cervical  united  with  the  SrsI  thoracic  ganglion;  27-30,  second  loQflh  thoracic 

part  collect  again  in  a  principal  trunk  which  descends  behind  the 
(Bsopbagus,  through  the  cesophageal  orifice  of  the  diaphragm,  to  be 
distributed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach. 

The  left  vagus  enters  tbe  thorax  between  the  lei\  common  carotid 
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and  subclsTJan  urteriea  and  behind  the  intiomiDat«  Tein,  croflaee  over 
the  ar<jb  of  the  aorta,  and  runs  behind  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  where 
it  forms  the  correspanding  posterior  pulmonary  plexus.  Tbence  the 
nerve  passes  to  the  ceeophagus,  where  it  contributes  to  form  the  ■ 
cesophageal  plexus,  fh)m  which  the  branches  for  the  most  part  agaiu 
collect  in  a  principal  trunk  descending  in  fW>Dt  of  the  ceaophagus, 
through  the  orifice  of  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  stomach. 

The  jugular  ganglion  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  first  cer- 
vical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  and  the  contiguous  trunk  of  the  acceseory  nerve. 
It  gives  off  meningeal  and  auricular  branches. 

The  meningeal  branch '  runs  backward  fVom  the  jugular  foramen 
and  is  distributed  to  the  dura  of  the  cerebellar  fossa  of  the  cranium. 

The  auricular  branch*  receives  a  filament  from  the  gloeao-pharj'D- 
geal  nerve,  runs  outward  fVom  the  jugular  foramen  through  a  fine 
canal  of  the  temporal  pyramid,  and  crosses  the  lower  part  of  the  fkcial 
canal,  where  it  is  connected  by  a  couple  of  filaments  with  the  facial 
nerve.  Emerging  from  the  fissure  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
auditory  meatus  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  joins  the 
posterior  auricular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  other  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  skin  of  the  ear. 

The  gangliform  plexus  of  the  vagus  is  joined  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  accessory  nerve,  which  also  receives  filaments  in  return 
from  it.  In  addition  the  gangliform  plexus,  or  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  above  or  below,  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  hypoglossal 
and  sympathetic  nerves,  sometimes  also  with  the  upper  two  cervical 
nerves. 

The  division  of  the  accessory  nerve  joining  the  gangliform  plexus 
gives  to  the  vagus  its  motor  fibres,  most  of  which  pass  in  IVont  of  the 
plexus  and  are  continued  into  the  pharyngeal  and  superior  laryngeal 
branches,  while  a  few  descend  in  the  main  trunk  and  enter  the  inferior 
laryngeal  and  cardiac  branches. 

The  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve,  succeeding  those  above  described, 
are  the  pharyngeal,  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves,  and  the 
cardiac,  pulmonary,  oesophageal,  and  gastric  branches. 

The  pharyngeal  nerve,*  or  several  branches  in  its  place,  proceeds 
ttom  the  upper  part  of  the  gangliform  plexus  inward  over  the  internal 
carotid  artery  to  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  on  which  it 
divides  into  branches.  These,  together  with  the  pharyngeal  branches 
of  the  glosBO-pbaryngeal  nerve  and  a  filament  or  two  from  the  first 
cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus, 
which  supplies  the  constrictors  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx. 

'  Ramus  meningeus ;  r.  recurrena. 

'  R.  auricularie  Aruotdi ;  nerviu  fossse  Jugularis.  '  N.  phaiyngeui. 
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A  filament'  ftom  the  plexus  joins  the  hypoglonsal  nerve  as  it  crosses 
the  externa!  carotid  artery  below  the  occipital  artery. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve,*  a  larger  branch  than  the  pharyn- 
geal, proceeds  from  the  lower  part  of  the  gangliform  plexus  of  the 
vagus  downward  and  forward  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal  carotid 
arterj'  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx.  It  ia  joined  by  filaments 
from  the  pharyngeal  plexus  and  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic and  divides  into  the  external  and  JDtemal  laryngeal  branches. 

The  external  laryngeal  branch 'runs  beneath  the  depressor  mus- 
cles of  the  hyoid  bone  and  is  distributed  to  the  crico-thyroid  muscle 
and  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  It  commonly  gives  off  a 
cardiac  branch,  which  is  joined  by  the  superior  cardiac  nerve  lW)m  the 
first  cervical  ganglion  and  descends  on  the  common  carotid  artery  into 
the  thorax,  where  it  contributes  to  form  the  cardiac  plexus.  From  the 
influence  of  this  branch  on  the  heart  it  has  been  called  the  inhibitory 
-  or  depressor  nerve.  It  is  sometimes  reinforced  by  a  filament  IVom  the 
internal  laryngeal  branch. 

The  internal  laryngeal  branch,'  conuderaUy  larger  than  the 
external,  runs  to  the  interval  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  divides  into  branches  which  perforate  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane to  be  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  larynx,  &om 
the  epiglottis  to  the  glottis.  A  descending  branch  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  joins  one  from  the  inferior  Uryngeal  nerve. 

The  cardiac  branches  *  of  the  vagus  are  variable  in  number  and 
BiEe,  even  on  the  two  sides,  and  are  generally  in  greater  number  on  the 
right.  Commonly  several  long  slender  filaments  proceed  from  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  trunk,  descend  in  front  and  behind  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery,  partly  join  the  cardiac  nerves  of  the  sympathetic 
and  partly  end  in  the  cardiac  plexus.  At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  a 
larger  filament  on  the  right  runs  along  the  innominate  artery  to  the 
deep  cardiac  plexus,  and  on  the  left  crosses  the  aorta  to  the  superficial 
cardiac  plexus.  In  the  thorax  several  cardiac  branches  proceed  trom 
the  right  vagus  at  the  side  of  the  trachea  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 
The  corresponding  branches  of  the  left  vagus  proceed  from  the  inferior 
larj'ngeal  nerve. 

The  inferior,  or  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,*  Urger  than  the 
superior,  on  the  right  side  comes  from  the  vague  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck,  thence  turns  backward  around  and  below  the  subclavian 
artery.  That  of  the  left  side  comes  IVom  the  vagus  in  the  chest  and 
turns  backward  around  and  below  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aortic 
arch.  Each  nerve  ascends  in  the  neck  behind  the  common  carotid 
and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  continues  up  in  the  groove  between  the 

I  Ramiu  pharfngeug  vagi.  '  N.  laryngeus  superior. 

'  R.  Uiyngeiu  extemus.  *  R.  laiyngeiu  internus. 

*  Rami  cardiaci ;  nervi  molles.  *  N.  larjngeua  ioferior  or  recurreae. 
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trachea  and  cesophagus  to  tbe  lar^'nx,  which  it  enters  between  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  inferior  constrictor  of  the  phaiynx  and  ends  in 
branches  which  supply  all  the  musclee  of  tbe  larynx  except  the  crico- 
thyroid. It  also  supplies  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  below 
the  glottis  and  gives  a  branch  of  communication  with  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve. 

Where  the  recurrent  nerve  turns  up  it  ^ves  branches  to  the  cardiac 
plexus  and  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glion of  the  sympathetic.  In  its  flirther  ascent  it  gives  branches  to 
the  trachea  and  cesophagus  and  finally  to  the  inferior  constrictor  of  tbe 
pharynx. 

The  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  proceed  trora  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve,  in  the  thorax  at  the  side  of  the  trachea,  in  two  divisions, 
one  to  the  fore  and  the  other  to  the  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  lung. 
The  anterior  pulmonary  branches'  consist  of  two  or  three  fila- 
ments, which  join  with  others  from  tbe  sympathetic  and  proceed  in 
front  of  the  bronchus,  where  they  form  the  anterior  pulmonary 
plexus,*  whence  branches  are  distributed  through  the  lung.  Behind 
the  root  of  the  lung  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  becomes  flattened  and 
gives  off  several  posterior  pulmonary  branches,'  much  larger  than 
the  anterior.  They  conjoin  with  filaments  fVom  the  second  to  the 
fourth  thoracic  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  to  form  the  posterior 
pulmonary  plexus'  at  the  back  of  the  bronchus,  whence  branches 
are  distributed  throughout  tbe  lung. 

The  pulmonary  plexuses  of  both  vagi  intercommunicate  across  tbe 
lower  extremity  of  the  trachea  in  a  loose  plexus,  whence  branches  of 
each  nerve  proceed  to  the  opposite  lung. 

From  the  position  of  the  pulmonary  plexus  the  vagus  descends  on 
the  cesophagus,  divides  and  subdivides,  and  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side  forms  the  cesopht^eal  plexus,*  from  which  the  branches  supply 
the  cesophagus.  Other  (esophageal  branches  which  come  from  the 
vagus  above  the  pulmonary  branches  supply  the  contiguous  portion  of 
the  cesophagus. 

The  terminal,  or  gastric  branches,*  of  the  vagus  are  mainly  dis- 
tributed to  the  stomach.  The  left  vagus  runs  in  fVont  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  cesophagus  and  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  breaks 
up  into  numerous  branches,  which  form  the  anterior  gastric  plexus' 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  organ  and  partly  run  along  its  lesser  curva- 
ture, where  they  communicate  with  branches  of  the  right  vagus  and 
sympathetic,  some  of  the  filaments  being  continued  in  the  small  omen- 
tum to  the  hepatic  plexus.  The  right  vagus  proceeding  fh>m  behind 
the  oesophagus  is  mainly  distributed  in  the  posterior  gastric  plexus* 

■  Nervi  brcinchiales  auterioree.  '  P.  pulmonalU  ant. 
'  N.  broncbiales  posterioree.         '  P.  pulmanalig  post         '  P.  cesophageui. 

■  Bami  gastrici.  '  P.  gaitricui  anterior.      *  P.  gutrictu  posterior. 
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to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  bat  many  of  its  branches  run  to 
the  ccbUhc,  mesenteric,  splenic,  and  renal  plexuses  of  the  sympathetic. 

The  vagus  -nerves  are  sensory-motor.  They  supply  the  pharynx, 
{esophagus,  and  stomach,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs,  and  through 
their  connection  with  the  sympathetic  nerves  the  heart  and  great 
blood-vessels,  the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  kid- 
neys and  small  intestine.  They  also  give  branches  to  the  dura  and 
the  external  ear. 

SI.    ACCESSORY  NBEVB. 

The  eleventh,  or  accessory  nerve,'  consists  of  a  portion  arising 
from  the  oblongata  accessory  to  the  vagus  nerve,  and  a  larger  spinal 
portion  fVom  the  spinal  cord  destined  to  supply  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
trapezius  muscles.  The  accessory  portion'  is  directed  outward  in 
company  with  and  below  the  vagus  nerve.  The  spinal  portion  ascends 
from  the  dural  sheath  of  the  spinal  cord  between  the  denticulate  liga- 
ment and  the  posterior  roote  of  the  cervical  nerves,  enters  the  crauium 
through  the  occipital  foramen,  where  it  joins  the  small  portion  of  the 
nerve,  and  they  proceed  together  to  the  jugular  foramen.  Through 
this  they  descend  in  company  with  the  vagus  nerve  contained  in  the 
same  dural  tube,  which  separates  them  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve.  The  two  portions  of  the  eleventh  nerve  quickly  separate,  and 
the  small  or  accessory  portion,  after  communicating  by  one  or  several 
short  filaments  with  the  jugular  ganglion  of  the  vagus,  joins  the  gan- 
gUform  plexus,  whence  most  of  the  fibres  pass  into  the  pharyngeal 
and  superior  laryngeal  nerves  and  the  rest  into  the  trunk  of  the  vagus 
below. 

The  larger,  or  spinal  portion,'  of  the  accessory  nerve  runs  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  backward  and  downward  and 
perforates  the  sterno-matitoid  muscle,  which  it  supplies  with  branches. 
Joined  by  a  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus  to  the  same  muscle,  the 
nerve  then  descends  across  the  triangular  space  behind,  passes  beneath 
the  trapezius  muscle,  where  it  communicates  with  branches  of  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  and  is  distributed  to  the  trapezius. 

XII.  HYPOGLOSSAL  NERVE. 
The  twelfth,  or  hypoglossal  nerve,*  in  its  origin  from  the  oblon- 
gata emerges  from  the  groove  between  the  pyramid  and  olive  in  a 
scries  of  rootlets,  which  converge  into  a  pair  of  bundles.  These  pass 
through  separate  apertures  of  the  dura  opposite  the  condylar  foramen 
and  unite  in  a  single  trunk  in  their  course  through  it.    As  the  nerve 


spinal  accessory  nerve  [   third  portion  of  the 
eighth  nerve  of  WilKa. 

'  Ramue  intemus ;  r.  anastomoticus.  '  R.  externum ;   r.  musciilariB. 

*  N.  hf  pogloMuB ;  n.  motoriua  linguie ;  n.  loqusns ;  ninth  nerve  of  Willis. 
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leaves  the  foramen  it  ie  8ituat«d  to  the  inner  Bide  of  those  passing 
through  the  jugular  foramen  and  turns  outwardly  between  the  acces- 
sor; and  vague  nerves.  It  then  passes  between  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  internal  carotid  artery,  winding  forward  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  artery  and  sweeping  in  a  curve  with  the  convexity  downward 
to  the  under  part  of  the  tongue.  In  its  course  it  croeeea  the  outside  of 
the  external  carotid  artery  at  the  origin  of  the  occipital  artery,  thence 
croaaes  the  &cial  artery  beneath  the  digastric  tendon  and  ascends  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  byo-glossal  and  through  the  genio-glossal  muscle 
to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  terminal  branches  are  distributed  to 
the  genio-,  hyo-,  and  stylo-gloseal,  genio-hyoid  and  other  muscles  of  the 
tongue.  A  separate  branch  fh>m  the  hypoglossal  nerve  as  it  approaches 
the  hyoid  bone  is  ^ven  to  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle. 

Below  the  condylar  foramen  the  h3;^glossal  nerve  is  connected  by 
a  filament  with  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  by  one  or 
several  filaments  with  the  loop  of  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves 
and  with  the  gangliform  plexus  of  the  vagus  nerve.  It  also  receives 
a  filament'  from  the  pharyngeal  plesus  as  it  passes  below  the  occipital 
artery.  In  the  submaxillary  region  filaments  join  others  of  the  lingual 
nerve  in  one  or  two  loops  on  the  fore  part  of  the  hyo-glossal  muscle. 

As  the  hypoglossal  nerve  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery  it  gives 
off  a  descending  cervical  branch.'  This  runs  down  the  neck  on 
the  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  communicates  with  a 
couple  of  filaments'  descending  from  the  second  and  third  cervical 
nerves,  which  interlace  and  together  form  a  loop,'  whence  branches 
are  distributed  to  the  omo-  and  stemo-hyoid  and  the  stern o-thyroid 
muscles.  Commonly,  also,  a  filament  f^m  the  loop  runs  down  on  the 
common  carotid  artery  to  the  cardiac  plexus  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve,  motor  in  Ainction,  supplies  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue,  including  the  genio-hyoid  and  thyro-hyoid,  and  reinforces 
branches  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  in  supplying  the  infra- 
hyoid muscles.  It  anastomoses  with  the  vagus,  lingual,  upper  three 
cervical,  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  SPINAL  NERVES. 
The  spinal  nerves  are  divided,  according  to  the  region  in  which 
they  issue  from  the  spinal  canal,  into  eight  pairs  of  cervical,  twelve 
thoracic,  five  lumbar,  five  sacral,  and  one  of  coccygeal  nerves. 
The  first  pair  of  cervical  nervef  emerge  from  the  intervertebral  foramina 
between  the  occiput  and  atlas,  and  the  eighth  pair,  between  the  last 
cervical  and  first  thoracic  vertebrse ;  the  others  emerge  in  succession 

'  Lingual  branch  nf  the  vagua;  ramus  pharyngeus  vagi. 

•  Bamus  eervicalis  descendens  j  r.  descendena  Doni. 

■  Anaa  hypoglosai.  *  Rami  communicHiitei  noni. 
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fi-om  the  int«rvertebral  foramina  corresponding  in  number  and  poai- 
tion ;  the  coccygeal  nerve  emerges  from  the  end  of  the  sacral  canal 
and  the  intervertebral  foramen  between  the  first  and  second  coccygeal 
vertebrse. 

The  short  trunk  of  each  spinal  nerve  at  once  divides  into  two 
branches,  distinguished  as  the  posterior  and  anterior  spinal  nerves, 
the  former  distributed  to  the  back  of  the  body,  the  latter  to  the  fVont 
of  the  body  and  to  the  limbs. 

The  spinal  nerves,  which  are  sensory-motor,  supply  the  muscles  and 
skin  of  the  trunk  of  tbe  body  and  limbs.  The  anterior  roots  are  purely 
sensory,  tbe  posterior  roots  purely  motor,  and  by  their  union  the  short 
trunk  becomes  of  mixed  quality,  which  is  continued  in  its  branches. 

POSTERIOR  SPINAL  NERVE3. 

Tbe  posterior  spinal  nerves  are  generally  much  smaller  than  the 
anterior.  They  spring  from  the  trunk,  immediately  after  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  roots  succeeding  the  ganglion  on  the  posterior  root,  gener- 
ally in  the  intervertebral  foramen,  frequently  by  separate  bundles  from 
the  two  roots.  Each  nerve  turns  backward  between  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebne  and  generally  divides  into  an  external  and 
an  internal  branch,  which  are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  skin 
behind  the  body.  Those  which  do  not  divide  are  tbe  first  posterior 
cervical,  fifth  and  sixth  post«rior  sacral,  and  coccygeal  nervea. 

The  first  cervical  nerve,  emerging  between  the  occiput  and  atlas, 
is  distingnished  as  the  suboccipital  nerve.  Its  posterior  branch, 
slightly  larger  than  the  anterior,  emerges  over  the  arch  of  the  atlas, 
between  it  and  the  vertebral  artery,  and  runs  into  the  interval  between 
the  recti  and  oblique  mnscles,  to  which  and  tbe  complexus  it  is  dis- 
tributed. 

Of  the  succeeding  posterior  cervical  nerves,  the  external 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  cervical  ascending  and  transversalis 
and  splenius  muscles.  Of  the  internal  branches,  that  from  the 
second  cervical  nerve,  from  its  size  and  destination,  is  named  the  great 
occipital  nerve.  It  passes  over  the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  per- 
forates the  comptexus  and  trapezius,  giving  branches  to  the  former, 
ascends  in  company  with  tbe  occipital  artery  to  the  scalp,  to  which  it 
is  distributed,  and  anastomoses  with  the  small  occipital  nerve.  The 
internal  branches  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  cervical  nerve  pass  over 
the  semispinalis  muscle  beneath  the  complexus,  supply  them  and  the 
multifidus  muscle,  then  near  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrse 
turn  outward  to  supply  the  skin  of  the  neck  over  the  trapezius.  The 
internal  branches  from  the  lower  three  cervical  nerves  run  beneath  the 
semispinalis  and  are  distributed  to  it  and  the  contiguous  muscles. 

Of  the  posterior  thoracic  nerves,  the  external  branches  in- 
crease in  size  from  above  downward  and  pass  through  or  beneath  the 
longissimus  muscle  to  the  interval  between  it  and  the  ilio-costalis  and 
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accessory  musclea,  which  they  supply.  The  lower  five  or  six  give 
cutaneous  branches  outward  to  the  skin  in  a  line  with  the  angle  of 
the  riba.  Of  the  internal  branches,  the  upper  six  or  seven  appear 
between  the  multifidua  and  somispinalis  muscles,  supply  them  and 
others  contiguous,  then  turn  outward  from  the  vicinity  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  vertebrse  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin.  The  internal 
branches  of  the  lower  nerves  are  for  the  most  part  distributed  to  the 
multifidus  muscle. 

Of  the  posterior  lumbar  nerves,  the  external  branches  supply 
the  contiguous  part  of  the  dorsal  extensor  and  intertransverse  mus- 
cles.  Cutaneous  branches  fVom  the  upper  three  pierce  tbe  ilio-costalis 
and  aponeurosis  of  the  longissimus  and  descend  outward  and  forward 
over  the  iliac  crest  to  the  skin  of  the  gluteal  region.  An  anastomotic 
branch  from  the  last  nerve  descends  to  join  the  corresponding  branch 
of  the  first  sacral  nerve.  The  internal  branches  turn  round  the 
contiguous  articular  processes  of  the  vertebrte  to  be  distributed  to  the 
multifidus  muscle. 

The  posterior  sacral  nerves  emerge  f^om  the  posterior  sacral 
foramina  and  the  corresponding  one  below.  The  first  three  as  usual 
divide  into  external  and  internal  branches,  while  the  others  remain 
undivided. 

The  internal  branches  of  the  first  three  posterior  sacral  nerves 
terminate  in  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  multifidus  muscle.  The 
external  branches  anastomose  with  one  another,  with  the  last  lumbar 
nerve,  and  with  the  fourth  sacral  nerve,  which  in  like  manner  anasto- 
moses with  the  fifth  sacral,  and  this  with  the  posterior  coccygeal 
nerve.  Thus  on  the  back  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  is  formed  a  series 
of  loops,  the  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  plexus. 

The  coccygeal  nerve  divides  in  the  sacral  canal  and  its  posterior 
branch  emerges  from  the  end  of  the  canal  and  through  the  foramen 
between  the  first  two  coccygeal  vertehne  to  join  the  plexus  just  named. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  sacro-coccygeal  plexus  two 
or  three  cutaneous  branches,  of  the  corresponding  sacral  nerves,  pene- 
trate the  origin  of  the  great  gluteal  muscle  in  a  line  ^m  tbe  posterior 
superior  iliac  spine  to  the  end  of  the  coccyx  and  turn  outwardly  to  be 
distributed  to  tbe  skin  over  that  muscle.  Prom  the  lower  part  of  the 
plexus  cutaneous  branches  are  distributed  on  the  back  of  the  coccyx. 

ANTEBIOB  SPINAL  NERVES. 

The  anterior  spinal  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  trunk  of  tbe 
body  in  advance  of  the  vertebral  column  and  to  the  limbs,  supplying 
the  muscles  and  skin  of  those  parts.  Each  as  it  passes  outward  and 
forward  from  the  inten'ertebra!  foramen  communicates  by  filaments 
with  the  adjacent  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  anterior  cervical,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves  branch  and  anaato- 
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moee  and  form  plexuses,  but  tbe  thoracic  nerves  for  the  moet  part 
reniain  independent. 

The  upper  four  anterior  cervical  nerves  make  their  appearance  at 
the  side  of  the  neck  between  tbe  greater  pre-rectus  and  anterior  sea- 
lends  muscles,  and  by  division  and  anastomosis  form  the  cervical 
plexus.  Each  nerve  at  its  commencement  is  connected  by  a  filament 
with  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  or  with  the  trunk 
of  this  nerve  below.  The  first  anterior  cervical  nerve  is  the  smallest 
of  the  series,  the  second  and  third  successively  increase  in  size,  and 
the  fourth  ie  about  as  large  as  the  third. 

THB  CBBVICAL  PLBXUS. 

The  cervical  plexus,'  formed  by  the  upper  four  anterior  cervical 
nerves,  is  situated  opposite  the  corresponding  vertebne  and  rests  on  the 
middle  scalenus  and  scapular  elevator  muscles  covered  by  tbe  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle.  In  the  construction  of  tbe  plexus  the  first  cervical 
nerve  turns  downward,  the  others  each  divide  into  an  ascending  and 
a  descending  branch,  and  the  contiguous  branches  and  first  nerve  of 
the  series  conjoin  in  a  series  of  loops. 

The  first  anterior  cervical  nerve  runs  forward  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  prearticular  process  of  the  atlas  beneath  the  vertebral  artery 
and  turns  down  in  front  of  the  coeto-tranaverse  process  to  join  the 
second  cervical.  In  it«  course  it  supplies  the  lateral  rectus  and  pre- 
recti  muscles,  and  is  connected  by  filaments  with  the  vagus,  hj'po. 
glossal,  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  second  anterior  cervical  nerve  passes  forward  between  the 
costo-transverse  processes  of  the  atlas  and  axis  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  vertebral  artery  and  divides  into  an  ascending  branch  to  the  first 
cervical  and  a  descending  branch  to  the  third  cervical  nerve. 

The  nerves  of  the  cervical  plexus  consist  of  a  deep  set  principally 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  a  super6cial  set  which  perforate  the 
cervical  fasciie  and  are  distributed  to  the  skin. 

Deep  branches  of  the  cervical  plexua.  Besides  the  communi- 
cating branches'  between  the  loop  of  the  first  and  second  cervical 
nerves  and  the  vagus,  hypoglossal,  and  sympathetic  nerves,  the  fourth 
cervical  is  connected  by  a  branch  with  the  fifth  cervical  nerve. 
Branches  also  descend  from  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  t« 
anastomose  with  the  descending  cervical  branch  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  distributed  to  the  depressor  muscles  of  tbe  hyoid  bone. 

Muscular  branches  from  the  cervical  nerves  close  to  the  verte- 
bne  supply  the  prevertebral  muscles.  Others  go  to  tbe  scapular  ele- 
vator and  middle  scalenus  muscles.  Branches  from  the  second  and 
third  cervicals  communicate  with  the  accessory  nerve  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 


*  Rami  communicanteB  ni 
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The  phrenic  nerve'  aprings  from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical 
DervcH  and  commonly  also  receivee  a  contribution  from  the  fifth.  De- 
Bceoding  th«  neck  od  the  anterior  scalenus  muscle,  it  enters  the  thorax 
between  the  fiubclaviao  artery  and  vein  and  croeeee  the  mammary 
artery  near  ite  commencement.  Continuing  downward  in  front  of 
the  root  of  the  lung,  enclosed  between  the  pericardium  and  medias- 

FIO.W7. 


Cervic*!.  iND  BBACKUL  FLEitHEB  o?  MBKVoi.  o-h,  cervical  DeiTei ;  t,  Bnt  thoncfc  nerve: 
a-d,  cerrlcat  pleiiu :  e-1, bntcblal  plexui.  I.  bnuicb  to  pre-recti  muBclea^S.  ■uulomotlc  bnncb. 
wttb  vgoi,  hypoglosaal,  and  eynipatbetlc  nenes;  S.  tmtXl  occlplt&l  ueire;  I,  gnat  >iuiculu 
nerre:  5,  luperSctil  cervlc^  Derve;  e.  toasUnaoUc  branch  wlUi  (he  accenoc;  nerre;  7.  Mntao- 
motlc  branch  with  the  descending  cerrlcal  branch  of  the  hypoglowal  nerve ;  8,  <opr»cl»vlcu1ar 
nerve":  fl, branch  to scaleni  mnwilei:  10,  phrenic  nerve;  II,  pomerlorthoradc nerve;  12.  branch 
to  rhomboid  musclM;  IS,  branch  lo  subclavliu:  14,  ■npraacapular  nerve;  IS,  anterior  IhoiadC 
nervea;  IB,  three  subacapular  nerves;  17,  musculo-cuUneou)  nerve:  18,  median  nerve;  19, 
miiMulo.splr»l  nerve:  M,  circumflex  nerve;  Zl.  Dinar  nerve;  22.  Internal  cutuieoiu  nerve;  23, 
■mall  cutaneoui  nerve;  24,  flrst  InlercoMal  nerve;  IS,  upper  cord  of  the  brachial  pleiui;  3E, 
poiterior  cord ;  27,  lower  Cord. 

tiaal  pleura,  it  approaches  the  diaphragm  and  divides  into  branches, 
which  perforate  the  muscle  to  be  divergently  distributed  on  its  lower 
surface.  The  right  nerve  is  more  deeply  placed  than  the  left,  is  more 
vertical,  and  enters  the  chest  along  the  outer  side  of  the  right  innominate 
vein  and  superior  cava.  The  left  nerve  is  somewhat  longer,  and  on 
entering  the  chest  crosses  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  side 


'  N.  phrenicus ;  internal  respiratory  n 
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of  the  pericardium.  Id  its  course  near  tlie  chest  it  is  joined  by  a  fila- 
ment Scorn  the  sympathetic  and  usually  by  another  from  the  branch 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  to  the  subclavian  muscle.  It 
also  gives  filaments  to  the  pericardium  and  pleura. 

Superficial  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  These  consist 
of  the  superficial  cervical,  great  auricular,  small  occipital,  and  supra- 
scapular nerves. 

The  superficial  cervical  nerve,*  derived  from  the  second  and 
third  cervicals,  turns  l^m  behind  forward  across  the  outer  side  of  the 
Bterno-mastoid  muscle,  about  its  middle,  beneath  the  external  jugular 
vein,  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle.  Here  it  perforates  the 
cervical  fascia  and  divides  into  diverging  branches,  commonly  two 
principal  ones,*  which  penetrate  the  platysma  and  are  distributed  to 
the  skin  of  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  extending  ^m  the  fiice  to  the 
breast.  The  upper  larger  branch  anaBtomoses  with  the  cervico-facial 
division  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  great  auricular  nerve,'  fVom  the  same  source  as  the  preceding, 
winds  flrom  behind  and  ascends  obliquely  upward  across  the  sterao- 
mostoid  muscle  to  the  back  of  the  ear,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  giving 
branches  to  the  skin  over  the  mastoid  process  and  to  the  face  over  the 
parotid  gland.*  It  anastomoses  with  the  posterior  auricular  branch  of 
the  facial  and  with  some  of  its  filaments  to  the  face. 

The  small  occipital  nerve,^  fh>m  the  third  cervical,  ascends  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  steroo-mastoid  muscle  to  the  scalp  in  the 
position  between  the  great  auricular  and  occipital  nerves,  with  both 
of  which  its  contiguous  filaments  anastomose  and  also  with  the  pos- 
terior auricular  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  least  occipital  nerve,*  derived  fh)m  the  plexus  in  common 
with  one  of  the  former  nerves,  gives  a  branch  to  the  skin  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  and  then  ascends  between  the  great  auricular  and 
small  occipital  nerves  to  the  skin  over  the  mastoid  process. 

The  supraclavicular  nerves,'  usually  three  or  four  branches*  &om 
the  third  and  fourth  cervicals,  descend  in  the  interval  of  the  stemo- 
niastoid  and  trapezius  muscles  and  diverge  over  the  clavicle  and  acro- 
mion to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  position  of  the  fourth  rib  and  over  the  shoulder. 

The  cervical  plexus  supplies  cutaneous  branches  to  the  side  of  the 
head  behind  the  ear,  to  part  of  the  auricle,  face,  the  neck,  and  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  and  shoulder.  It  fbraishes  muscular  branches 
to  the  pre-recti,  the  scapular  elevator,  the  middle  scalenus,  the  infra- 

>  N.  luperflcialii  or  tubcutaneua  colli. 

*  Upper  or  ucendlng  ftnd  lowar  or  deacending  bnnohes ;  n.  eubculaneus  colli 
roediue  and  inferior. 

*  N.  nuriculnrii  magnua.  <  Ramus  facialis,  auricularis,  and  mastoldeuti. 

'  N.  occipitalis  minor.        •  N.  occipitalis  minimus,  '  N,  supractavicularea. 

*  Internal,  middle,  and  external ;  sternal,  clavicular,  and  acromial. 
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byoid,  the  Btemo-mastoid  muscles,  the  trapeziua,  aod  the  diaphragm. 
It  anaBtomoses  with  the  facial,  vagus,  acceBsory,  hypoglossal,  aod  sym< 
pathetic  nerves. 

THE  BBACHIAL  PLEXUS. 

The  brachial  plexus '  ia  formed  bj  the  lower  four  anterior  cer- 
vical and  greater  part  of  the  first  anterior  thoracic  nerves,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  large  size,  all  being  nearly  equal  and  much  larger 
than  the  preceding  nerves.  It  extends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  side 
of  the  neck  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the  axilla  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  great  blood-veesels  of  the  upper  limb.  It  is  broad  and  plexiform  at 
its  commencement,  narrows  opposite  the  clavicle,  forms  an  intricate  inter- 
lacement in  the  axilla,  and  finally  separates  into  many  long  branches 
distributed  to  the  upper  limb. 

The  arrangement  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  very  variable.  Com- 
monly the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  converge  and  unite  in  a  short 
trunk ;  the  first  thoracic  nerve  ascends  over  the  neck  of  the  first  rib 
and  joins  the  eighth  cervical  nerve  to  form  a  aecond  tmnk,  while  the 
seventh  cervical  nerve  continues  as  a  middle  trunk.  Each  trunk 
divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch,  and  the  posterior 
branches  converge  behind  the  axillary  blood-vessels  into  the  posterior 
cord  of  the  plexus ;  the  anterior  branches  of  the  upper  and  middle 
trunks  converge  and  unite  in  the  outer  cord  of  the  plexus ;  the  anterior 
branch  of  the  lower  trunk  continues  as  the  inner  cord  of  the  plexus. 
The  posterior  cord  of  the  plexus  divides  into  the  circumflex  and  mus- 
culo-spiral  nerves.  The  outer  and  inner  cords  divide,  their  contiguous 
branches  converge  above  and  below  the  axillary  vessels  and  in  front  of 
them  conjoin  in  the  median  nerve,  while  the  remaining  branch  of  the 
outer  or  upper  cord  is  continued  as  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve,  and 
that  of  the  inner  or  lower  cord  as  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous 

Sometimes  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  cervical  nerves  successively 
conjoin  in  the  upper  trunk,  while  the  other  nerves  unite  as  usual  in  the 
lower  trunk.  Branches  fVom  the  two  trunks  conjoin  to  form  the  pos- 
terior cord  of  the  plexus,  while  the  remainder  of  the  trunks  form  the 
upper  and  lower  cords.  In  some  instances  before  the  union  of  the 
upper  two  nerves  of  the  plexus  each  gives  off  a  branch  which  joins  the 
other  and  that  of  the  lower  trunk  to  form  the  posterior  cord. 

Besides  the  common  variations  in  the  disposition  of  the  chief  nerves 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  others,  in  the  mode  of  origin  of  its  different 
branches,  are  frequent. 

The  brachial  plexus  in  the  neck  is  situated  between  the  anterior 
and  middle  scalenus  muscles  and  extends  outward  and  downward 
under  the  clavicle  and  subclavian  muscle,  with  the  subclavian  artery 

>  P.  brachialis ;  p.  axillarU. 
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Id  advance  of  its  lower  part  as  they  pass  together  over  the  first  rib. 
Id  the  axilla  it  rests  on  the  upper  head  of  the  great  serratus  and  the 
eubscapular  muscles,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  axillary  ve^wls.  It  then 
surrounds  the  vessels,  one  cord  to  the  outer  side,  one  to  the  inner  side, 
and  the  other  behind. 

At  their  commencement  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  arc  con- 


The  bhachul  flezub.  1,  ananlomosls  between  Uie  desrendlDg  cerrlcal  branch  of  the  hypo- 
glonal  and  a  branch  of  the  cervical  plexaa;  2,  ragui  nerre:  3.  phrenic  iierre:  *-S,  the  loirei  four 
oerv leal  and  the  flnt  thoracic  cerTes,  fbrmlng  (he  brachial  pleiiu ;  9,  branch  to  the  lUbclaTlui 
miucle  gtvlug  a  fllamenl  to  the  phrenic  nerve;  10.  pofterlar  thoracic  nerve;  11, 13.  anterior  tho- 
racic nerrea;  14,  anaMomoela  belwecQ  the  laller;  12,  supnucapular  nerve;  Ib-n,  mibacapular 
Derrea;  18,  amaUcutaueoiu  nerre:  19.  anastomoala  of  a  branch  of  the  latter  with  the  Intercoato- 
hameral  nerve,  20 :  21,  contlDuaUon  of  the  unkll  cutaneous  nerve  In  company  with  the  Internal 
cotaiNoui.lJi  !S,  ulnar  nerve ;  S4,  nieiUaii ;  2fi.  muBCUlo-culaneooe;  ae,  muscnlo-iplrel  nerve. 

nected  with  the  first  and  second  cervical  ganglia  of  the  s^'mpathetio. 
The  fifth  nerve  receives  a  communicating  branch  fVom  the  fourth  cer- 
vical and  gives  a  filament  to  the  phrenic  nerve  as  it  lies  on  the  antenor 
scalenus  muscle. 

The  branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  are  the  following:  muscular, 
thoracic,  subscapular,  circumflex,  musculo-cutaneous,  cutaneous,  median, 
ulnar,  and  musculo-spiral  nerves. 

Muscular  branches.    Of  these  several  small  ones  go  to  the  long 
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cervical  and  scaleni  muscles.  Another  fVom  the  fifth  nerre  poseea 
backward  through  the  middle  scalenus  to  the  rhomboid  mueclea,  to 
which  it  is  distributed.  A  small  one  also  goes  to  the  subclavian 
muscle,  iVequently  connected  by  a  filament  with  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  posterior  thoracic  nerve '  springs  from  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  upper  two  or  three  cervical  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
by  as  many  roots,  which  descend  and  conjoin  within  the  middle  sca- 
lenus muscle,  behind  the  plexus,  whence  the  nerve  runs  down  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  great  aerratus  muscle  to  its  lower  border  distributed 
in  branches  to  it. 

Anterior  thoracic  nerves.'  Of  these  there  are  two,  distributed 
to  the  pectoral  muscles.  The  more  superficial  external  branch  comes 
from  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  crosses  over  the  axillary 
blood-vessels  to  supply  the  greater  pectoral  muscle.  The  deep,  or  in- 
ternal branch,  springs  tVom  the  inner  cord  of  the  plexus,  passes  for- 
ward between  the  axillary  artery  and  vein,  and,  after  anastomosing 
and  interlacing  with  the  former  branch,  is  distributed  to  both  pectoral 
muscles. 

Subscapular  nervcB,'  Of  these  there  are  commonly  three,  spring- 
ing from  the  corresponding  upper  nerves  of  the  plexus  or  from  the 
posterior  cord  formed  by  them.  The  upper  branch  enters  the  upper 
part  of  the  subscapular  muscle,  which  it  supplies ;  the  lower  branch, 
larger  than  the  former,  enters  the  axillary  border  of  the  same  muscle 
and  ends  in  the  greater  teres  muscle,  both  of  which  it  supplies ;  the 
middle  branch,  largest  and  longest,  descends  in  company  with  the 
subscapular  artery  and  enters  the  inner  surface  of  the  latissimus 
muscle,  to  which  it  is  distributed. 

The  suprascapular  nerve'  springs  fivm  the  flflh  cervical  or  the 
cord  formed  by  its  union  with  the  sixth,  runs  outward  and  backward 
under  the  trapezius  to  the  upper  border  of  the  scapula,  and  passes 
through  the  coracoid  foramen  into  the  supraspinous  fossa.  Here,  after 
supplying  the  supraspinatus  muscle,  it  passes  through  the  scapular 
notch  to  be  distributed  to  the  infVaapinatus  muscle,  in  its  course  giving 
filaments  to  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  circumflex  nerve,'  a  terminal  branch  of  the  posterior  cord 
of  the  brachial  plexus,  from  behind  the  axillary  blood-vessels,  winds 
backward  around  the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  below  its  head  in 
company  with  the  posterior  circumflex  artery,  in  the  interval  between 
the  teres  muscles  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps,  and  divides  into 
two  branches.  Of  these  the  upper  branch  winds  outward  around 
the  humerus  beneath  the  deltoid,  nearly  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 


'  N.  thoracicuB  postPrior  or  longui ;  external  respirator;  nerve  of  Bel). 

'  Nervi  thoracici  anteriores.  *  N.  Bub«capulare«. 

*  N.  suprascapularis ;  d.  acapularis. 

'  N.  ciicumSeiiu  ;  n.  aiitlari* ;  n.  BOpulo-humeralii. 
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muBcle,  to  which  it  is  distributed,  one  or  two  of  its  filsmenta  pene- 
trating between  the  fleshy  fascicles  and  supplying  the  flkin  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  muscle.  The  lower  branch  gives  filaments  to  the 
back  part  of  the  deltoid  and  supplies  the  small  teres  muscle,  and 
finally  penetrating  the  deep  fascia  is  distributed  to  the  skin  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  deltoid  and  adjacent  part  of  the  triceps  muscle. 
An  articular  filament  from  the  nerve  before  its  division  supplies 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

The  musculo-cutaneouB  nerve,'  the  smaller  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  outer  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus,  is  directed  down- 
ward, perforates  the  coraco-bracbialis  muscle  and  passes  obliquely  out- 
ward between  the  biceps  and  brachialis  muscles  to  near  the  elbow, 
where  it  pierces  the  deep  brachial  fascia  and  becomes  cutaneous.  In 
its  course  it  supplies  the  musclea  just  named  and  gives  filaments  to 
the  humerus  and  elbow-joint. 

The  cutaneous  portion  of  the  nerve  passes  along  the  outer  side  of 
the  cephalic  vein  and  divides  into  two  branches.  Of  these  the  an- 
terior branch  passes  over  the  median  cephalic  vein  and  descends  in 
front  of  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  dis- 
tributing branches  to  the  skin  in  its  course.  Near  the  wrist  it  lies  in 
JVont  of  the  radial  vessels  and  is  connected  with  a  branch  of  the  radial 
nerve.  The  posterior  branch  is  directed  outward  to  the  back  of 
the  forearm,  on  which  it  descends  to  the  wrist,  supplying  the  skin  in 
its  course  and  communicating  by  filaments  with  the  radial  and  lower 
cutaneous  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve. 

The  internal  cutaneous  nerve,*  smaller  than  the  preceding,  is 
•derived  fh>m  the  inner  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and  is  situated  in- 
ternally to  the  axillary  vessels.  Piercing  the  brachial  fascia  about 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  it  descends  along  the  basilic  vein  and  divides 
into  two  principal  branches.  Of  these  the  anterior  branch  usually 
passes  over,  sometimes  under,  the  median  basilic  vein  and  descends 
along  the  fore  part  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  sup- 
plying the  skin  in  its  course  and  communicating  with  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  posterior  branch  passes  down  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  basilic  vein,  thence  behind  the  inner  epicondyle 
and  along  the  back  part  of  the  ulnar  aide  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist, 
supplying  the  contiguous  skin  and  communicating  with  the  dorsal 
branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  In  the  arm  some  filaments  from  the  in- 
ternal cutaneous  nerve  supply  the  skin  over  the  biceps  muscle. 

The  small  cutaneous  nerve'  usually  comes  fWim  the  inner  cord 


'  N.  tnusculo-cuUneuB ;  n.  cutaoeus  eiKmua  or  brecbii  eitemus ; 
Cttsserii. 

*  N.  culaneuE  internue ;  n.  c.  brnchii  mediui. 

'  Small  internal  ci 
bnchii  intemus. 
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of  the  brachial  plexus  or  arises  together  with  the  former  nerve.  In  the 
axilla  it  liee  close  to  the  axillary  vein  and  descends  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  brachial  vessels  to  near  the  middle  of  the  arm,  where  it 
pierces  the  fascia  and  descends  to  the  interval  between  the  olecranon 

Tta.  409.  Fio.  410. 


1.  rapnuil&TlcDlar  nerra  of  the  oerrlol 
J  bnochn  of  the  clrcumSei  nerrc:  B.  branch  of  Ibe  IdUtdU  cutuieoiu 
la  with  [he  Inlercoelo-bainerKl :  5,  cuuneou* 
bnoch  of  Uie  miuculo-splnl  nerve:  6,  Intetnkl  cuUneoua  Derre  piercing  the  br&chl&l  ruclft:  T. 
poHerloT  bnncb  uia<tiimoaliig  with  8,  the  ulnir  oerre  and  9.  the  uilerlor  tanncb ;  10,  the  In- 
(enikl  cutuieoiu  dividing  Into  bnochca,  lome  puring  over  and  othen  under  the  medlui  buUlc 
vein:  11,  muaculo-culuieniu  nerve;  12.  cutaneooi  branch  of  the  muaculo^piral  nerve;  IS. 
branches  of  the  inlcmal  cuUneoiu  to  the  fTonl  of  the  forearm ;  14,  anastomcHis  of  one  of  the 
latter  branchee  wUb  one  from  the  ulnar  nerve :  U,  terminal  brancbea  of  Ihe  museulcxnluieow 
nerve ;  IS.  IV,  anastomoali  belween  the  latter  and  the  radial  nerve :  18,  (uperfldal  palmar  branch 
or  Ihe  median  nerve ;  ie-2G.  dlgllal  nerves. 

and  internal  epicondyle.     It  anastomoses  with  the  intercosto-homeral 
nerve  and  supplies  the  contiguous  skin. 

The  ulnar  nerve,'  the  larger  branch  of  the  inner  cord  and  one  of 
the  largest  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus,  passes  along  the  inner  side 
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of  the  axillary  and  brachial  vessela  to  near  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
where  it  gradually  diverges  behind  the  ioteroal  intermuscular  septum 
on  the  triceps  muscle  to  the  interval  between  the  olecranon  and  inner 
epicondyle.  From  the  elbow,  it  passes  between  the  heads  of  the 
uluo-carpal  flexor,  beneath  which  it  descends  the  forearm,  resting  on 
the  deep  digital  flexor  and  covered  at  the  lower  part  by  the  fascis 
and  skin.  From  the  wrist,  it  crosses  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
close  to  the  pisiform  bone,  below  which  it  divides  into  a  superficial 
and  a  deep  palmar  branch.  From  the  upper  third  of  its  course  in  the 
forearm  it  is  accompanied  by  the  ulnar  blood-vessels,  which  lie  to  its 
outer  side. 

Id  the  arm  the  ulnar  nerve  gives  off  no  branches.  At  the  elbow  it 
gives  a  couple  of  small  articular  branches  to  the  elbow-joint,  and 
below  it  supplies  muscular  branches  to  the  ulno-carpal  and  deep 
digital  flexors. 

A  small  cutaneous  branch  comes  from  the  ulnar  nerve  about 
the  middle  of  the  forearm,  sometimes  communicating  by  a  filament 
with  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  accompanies  the  ulnar  artery 
to  the  hand,  where  it  is  distributed  to  the  skin. 

The  dorsal  cutaneous  branch,'  larger  than  the  former,  comes 
fi-om  the  ulnar  nerve  a  couple  of  inches  above  the  wrist.  Turning 
backward  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  uloo-carpal  flexor  it  descends  on 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  back  of  the  wrist  and  hand,  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed. It  gives  a  dorsal  digital  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
little  finger,  other  branches  dividing  into  the  collateral  dorsal  digi- 
tals '  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  little,  ring,  and  middle  fingers,  and 
a  communicating  branch  or  two  to  the  radial  nerve,  which  in  like 
manner  supplies  the  other  fingers. 

The  superficial  palmar  branch,*  one  of  the  terminal  divisions  of 
the  ulnar,  gives  filaments  to  the  short  palmar  muscle  and  adjacent  part 
of  the  skin  and  divides  into  two  digital  branches.  One  of  these  runs 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  little  finger,  to  which  it  is  distributed ;  the 
other  is  connected  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  digital  branch  of  the 
median  nerve,  and  aftemards  divides  into  collateral  digital  branches 
which  supply  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  little  and  ring  fingers. 

The  deep  palmar  branch'  of  the  ulnar  nerve  accompanies  the 
ulnar  artery  between  the  abductor  and  short  flexor  of  the  little  finger 
and  subsequently  the  deep  palmar  arch  beneath  the  flexor  tendons  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  supplies  the  short  muscles  of  the  little  finger, 
the  interosseous  and  two  inner  lumbrical  muscles,  and  ends  in  the 
adductor  and  inner  head  of  the  short  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb. 
Filaments  also  ascend  to  the  articulations  of  the  wrist  and  others  to 
the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations. 

'  N.  doreklU  ulnnris.  '  Nervi  digitorum  dorsales. 

'  N.  pAlmuiB  superflcialis.  <  N.  palmaris  prufuaduB. 
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The  median  nerve,'  larger  than  the  olnar,  spriogB  iVom  the  outer 
and  inner  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  by  two  roots  which  unite  at 
an  acute  angle  in  fVont,  or  on  the  outer  eide  of  the  axillary  blood- 


HCBaTLO-OTTANIOUBi  HKDIAK,  VLHAH.  AND  HUaCULO-SPISAL  HKBTm.       1,   mU«:ull>etll>Iie(nB 

nerre;  2,  S,  4,  muscuUr  brauches:  b,  anastomollc  flluneat  fVom  tlie  medlui ;  S.  dlTbiOD or  the 
miuculD-culaneoua  neire  ialo  tmnchei  to  the  forearm ;  T,  masculo^plnl  nerre :  8.  cnluieaui 
bnnch :  9.  Inlern&l  cutuieoiu  nerve :  10,  lU  branchea  ID  the  ror«im ;  11,  median  and  nlur 
Derv«;  12,  median  Derre',  13-16,  musculu  biaQi^lies;  17,  anterior  luterosaeoiu  nerve:  18,  aupei- 
Hclal  palmar  branch :  19,  branch  lolhe  muscles  of  tbe  ball  of  the  thumb:  20-34,  digital  nerves  of 
the  thumb.  Index,  middle,  and  one  ride  of  the  rlngQnger;  25,  ulnar  nerve ;  26.  muscular  branches ; 
27,  2S,cutaneoui  and  dorsal  cuUneoui  branches:  3D,  31.  digitals  (o  the  little  and  ring  fingen:  12, 
deep  palmar  branch:  33-36,  muscular  branches:  37,  muscolo-spiral  nerve;  3S,  posterior  Inter- 
(KKODS  nerve ;  39,  a  muacular  branch ;  40,  radial  nerre. 

vessels.  The  nerve  descends  in  company  with  the  brachial  vessele, 
gradually  paBning  inward  over  them,  and  near  the  elbow  lies  at  their 
inner  side.  Passing  over  the  bend  of  the  elbow  in  fVoot,  it  runs  be- 
neath the  terete  pronator,  separated  by  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
muscle  from  the  ulnar  vesBets,  and  continues  down  the  forearm  be- 
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tween  the  superficial  and  deep  digital  flexors  to  near  the  wriet,  where 
it  lies  between  the  tendons  of  the  radio-carpal  and  superficial  digital 
fiexors,  covered  by  the  fascia.  It  then  enters  the  palm  of  the  hand 
under  the  annular  ligament,  resting  on  the  fiexor  tendons,  where  it 
becomes  somewhat  expanded  and  divides  into  two  portions,  of  which 
one  supplies  the  thumb  and  part  of  the  index  finger,  and  the  other 
supplies  the  remaining  part  of  the  index,  the  middle,  and  part  of  the 
ring  finger. 

The  median  nerve  gives  oft  no  branches  in  the  arm.  It  gives  an 
articular  filament  to  the  fVont  of  the  elbow-joint. 

Muscular  branches  arise  separately  or  together  near  the  elbow 
and  proceed  to  supply  the  terete  pronator,  the  radio-carpal  and 
superficial  digital  flexors,  and  the  long  palmar  muscle. 

The  anterior  interosseous  nerve '  arises  from  the  median  below 
the  elbow  and  accompanies  the  corresponding  vessels  in  front  of  the 
interosseous  membrane  to  the  quadrate  pronator,  in  the  deep  surface 
of  which  it  terminates.  It  supplies  the  long  pollical  and  outer  half  of 
the  deep  digital  flexors,  between  which  it  lies.  It  also  gives  filaments 
to  the  interosseous  membrane,  bones  of  the  forearm  and  the  wrist-joint. 

A  cutaneous  branch'  near  the  middle  of  the  forearm  pierces  the 
fascia  and  descends  in  the  direction  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  palmar 
muscle  to  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

In  the  hand  the  median  nerve  gives  off  a  short  muscular  branch, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  abductor,  opponent,  and  outer  head  of  the 
short  flexor  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and  then  divides  into  three  common 
digital  nerves.*  Of  these  the  first  divides  into  three  collateral  digi- 
tal nerves,  of  which  one  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  the  thumb  to 
the  end,  while  the  others  in  the  same  manner  run  along  the  adjacent 
sides  of  the  thumb  and  the  index  finger;  the  others  each  divide  in  a 
pair  of  collateral  digital  nerves,  which,  like  tbe  former,  run  along  the 
adjacent  sides  of  tbe  index,  ring,  and  middle  fingers.  The  branch  of 
tbe  first  common  digital  to  the  index  finger  and  tbe  second  give 
branches  to  the  first  and  second  lurabrical  muscles.  The  outer  branch 
of  the  first  common  digital  communicates  with  the  radial  nerve,  and 
the  third  common  digital  is  connected  by  a  branch  with  the  contiguous 
digital  of  the  ulnar  nerve. 

The  collateral  or  terminal  digitals  of  both  tbe  ulnar  and  median 
nerves  are  distributed  to  the  digits  in  the  same  manner.  In  their 
course  they  send  branches  forward  and  backward  to  the  skin,  those 
passing  behind  anastomosing  with  the  dorsal  digital  nerves.  At  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  each  digital  nerve  divides  into  two  bi-anches,  of 
which  one  supplies  the  soft  tip  of  the  finger,  while  the  other  is  dis- 
tributed beneath  the  nail. 

■  N.  int.  anterior,  internut,  or  profundus. 

■  N.  cutaneua  uitibncfaii  palmaris.  *  N.  digitorum  voterea. 
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The  muaculo-spirol  nerve,'  the  largest  branch  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  springs  from  its  upper  cord  id  conjunctioD  with  the  circumflex 
nerve.  From  behind  the  position  of  the  axillary  blood-vessola  it  turns 
backward  and  outward  and  dceceDds  in  the  musculo^piral  groore  of 
the  humerus,  between  it  and  the  triceps  muscle,  accompanied  by  the 
superior  profunda  artery.  Piercing  the  external  intermuscular  septum 
it  descends  between  the  long  supinator  and  the  brachialis  muscle  to 
near  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  it  divides  into  the  pos- 
terior interosseous  and  radial  nerves. 

In  its  course  through  the  arm  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  gives  numer- 
ous muscular  branches  to  the  triceps  and  a  long  one  which  descends 
to  the  anconeus.  It  also  gives  others  to  the  long  supinator  and  the 
longer  radio-carpal  extensor. 

It  also  gives  off  several  cutaneous  branches,  of  which  the  in- 
ternal descends  from  the  axilla  along  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the 
arm  to  the  olecranon,  supplying  filaments  to  the  contiguous  skin.  Of 
two  which  are  external  and  perforate  the  external  intermuscular  sep- 
tum, an  upper  branch  accompanies  the  cephalic  vein  to  the  elbow, 
distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  lower  outer  part  of  the  arm,  while  a 
lower  branch  runs  along  the  outer  aide  of  the  arm  and  the  back  of 
the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to  the  wrist,  supplying  the  shin  in  its 
course  and  connected  near  the  wrist  with  a  branch  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve. 

The  posterior  interosseous  nerve,*  the  larger  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  musculo-spiral,  turns  backward  and  penetrates  the 
short  supinator,  descends  between  the  superficial  and  deep  portion  of 
the  extensors  to  about  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  where  it  runs  under 
the  second  pollical  extensor  to  the  lower  part  of  the  interosseous  mem- 
brane. Passing  to  the  back  of  the  carpus,  it  expands  in  a  small  gan- 
gliform  enlargement  which  distributes  filaments  to  the  contiguous 
articulations.  In  its  course  it  supplies  the  short  supinator  and  all 
the  extensors  of  the  forearm,  except  the  longer  radio-carpal  extensor, 
which  is  furnished  by  a  branch  from  the  trunk  of  the  musculo-spiral 
nerve. 

The  radial  nerve'  passes  down  the  forearm  beneath  the  long  su- 
pinator and  lies  a  short  distance  to  the  outer  side  of  the  radial  blood- 
vessels. Near  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  it  turns  backward  under  the 
tendon  of  the  long  supinator  and  divides  into  two  branches,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  back  of  the  radial  side  of  the  hand.  The 
external  branch,  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  musculo-cutaneous 
nerve,  runs  along  the  radial  side  of  the  thumb  as  its  dorsal  digital 
nerve,  giving  filaments  to  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  The  internal 
branch,  larger  than  the  external,  communicates  with  the  mueculo- 

I  N,  muefulo-Bpintlia ;  d.  radialis. 

11  posterior  or  exUrnus.  *  N.  radialii ;  d.  spimlii. 
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cataoeoas  nerve,  divideB  into  two  common  dorsal  digital  nerves, 
aDd  by  a  communicating  brancli  joins  the  contiguous  digital  of  the 
dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  common  digital 
nerves  fork  into  collateral  digitals  supplying  the  adjacent  sides  of 
the  thumb,  index  and  middle  fingers. 

The  radial  nerve  and  the  dorsal  cutaneous  branch  of  the  ulnar 
nerve  are  variable  and  proportioned  to  each  other;  sometimes  each 
supplies  digital  branches  to  the  digits  equally,  and  at  other  times  the 
radial  supplies  all  except  tbe  little  finger  and  one  side  of  the  ring  finger, 
'which  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar. 

ANTEBIOE  THOBACIC  NBBVES. 

The  twelve  anterior  thoracic  nerves'  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
tributed to  the  wails  of  tbe  thorax  and  abdomen,  the  exceptions  being 
the  great  part  of  the  first  one,  which  forms  one  of  the  trunks  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  and  the  second  and  twelfth,  which  give  branches 
respectively  to  the  arm  and  the  hip.  Near  their  commencement  each 
communicates  by  a  pair  of  filaments  with  the  adjacent  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve. 

The  small  part  of  tbe  first  thoracic  nerve  and  the  succeeding  ten 
nerves  run  outward  and  forward  in  the  intercostal  spaces  and  are 
thence  called  intercostal  nerves.'  The  first  six,  mainly  confined  to 
the  wall  of  the  thorax,  are  distinguished  as  the  upper  or  pectoral 
intercostal  nerves,  and  the  succeeding  five,  partly  distributed  to  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  as  the  lower  or  abdominal  intercostal  nerves, 
while  the  twelfth  nerve  runs  below  the  last  rib  in  the  abdominal 
wall. 

The  upper  intercostal  nerves  run  outward  and  forward  in  the 
intercostal  spaces  below  and  in  company  with  the  corresponding  ves- 
sels ;  at  first  situated  next  the  pleura  on  the  external  intercostal  mus- 
cle and  then  between  it  and  the  internal  muscle  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  rib,  where  they  each  give  off  a  lateral  cutaneous  nerve  of  the 
thorax.  Reduced  in  size,  they  proceed  forward  through  the  internal 
intercostal  muscle  and  then  between  it  and  tbe  pleura  towards  the 
sternum,  crossing  the  sternal  triangular  muscle  and  mammary  vessels. 
Finally  they  perforate  the  internal  intercostal  and  greater  pectoral 
muscles  and  then  continue  as  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the 
thorax.  In  their  course  they  supply  the  intercostal,  costal  elevators, 
great  serratus,  and  sternal  triangular  muscles. 

Tbe  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  thorax' pierce  the  external 
intercostal  and  great  serratus  muscles  near  the  axillary  border  and 
divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches  which  are  distributed  to  the 
skin.     The  first  intercostal  commonly  gives  off  no  lateral  cutaneous 


r.  cubtnei  pectoris  Utentei. 
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nerve,  nnd  that  fVom  the  second  intercostal,  under  the  name  of  the 
intercoeto-humeral  nerre,  goes  to  the  arm. 

The  anterior  braoches  of  the  lateral  cataneous  nerves  run  forward 
over  the  outer  border  of  the  greater  pectoral  muscle  to  be  distributed 
to  the  skin  of  the  breast  and  the  mammaiy  gland,  a  few  filaments 
from  the  lower  nerves  eopplying  the  upper  djgitations  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  branches  run  back- 
ward to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  scapula  and  the  latissimus 
muscle ;  that  from  the  third  nerve  ramifying  in  the  axilla  and  giving 
filaments  to  the  arm. 

The  intercosto-hmneral  nerve,'  the  Uteral  cutaneous  branch  of 
the  second  intercostal,  corresponding  with  the  posterior  branch  of  the 
succeeding  htteral  cutaneous  nerves,  runs  across  the  axilla  to  the  arm 
to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  on  the  inner  and  back  surface  nearly  to  ita 
middle.  In  its  course  in  the  axilla  it  communicates  by  a  branch  with 
the  small  cutaneous  nerve  and  subsequently  with  the  internal  cutaneous 
branch  of  the  muBCulo-spiral  nerve.  It  varies  in  size  and  extent  of 
distribution  proportionately  with  the  small  cutaneous  nerve  and  other 
cutaneous  branches  of  the  arm. 

The  anterior  cataneoas  nerves  of  the  thorax,*  the  terminal 
branches  of  tbe  upper  intercostal  nerves,  turn  outward  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  skin  over  the  greater  pectoral  muscle  and  mamma. 

The  lower  intercostal  nerves  in  their  course  between  the  ribs 
accord  with  the  upper  ones,  and  like  them  give  off  lateral  cutaneous 
nerves.  Prom  the  fore  part  of  the  intercostal  spaces  they  continue 
forward  across  the  costal  cartilages  inwardly  and  between  the  internal 
oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  of  the  abdomen  to  the  edge  of  the 
rectus  muscle.  Piercing  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  they  pass  through 
it  and  end  as  the  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen.  They 
supply  the  corresponding  intercostal  muscles,  the  infiaserratus,  and 
the  abdominal  muscles  through  which  they  pass. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen'  pass  through 
the  external  intercostal  and  oblique  muscles  in  a  line  with  those  above, 
and  like  them  divide  into  anterior  and  posterior  branches. 

The  anterior  branchea,  the  larger,  run  inward  in  the  superficial 
fascia  of  the  abdomen  nearly  to  the  rectus  muscle,  supplying  the  con- 
tiguous skin.  The  posterior  branches  run  backward  to  the  skin 
over  the  latissimus  muscle. 

The  anterior  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  abdomen,*  small  and 
variable  in  number  and  position,  usually  two  or  three  twigs  for  each 
ner^'e,  perforate  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  near  its  outer  edge  and  near 
the  linea  alba  to  be  distributed  to  the  contiguous  skin. 

'  N.  intercosto-bumerolis ;  d.  cutsneiu  brnchii  inUmui. 

•  N.  ouUnei  pectoris  Bnteriorps. 

'  N.  cut.  peclorb  laterslea.  *  N.  cutanei  abdominis 
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The  last  thoracic  nerve  ruDa  along  the  lower  border  of  the  last 
rib  and  in  company  with  the  first  lumbar  artery  crosses  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  quadrate  lumbar  muscle,  then  passes  between  the  internal 
oblique  and  transveraalis  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  pursues  a  similar 
course  to  the  lower  intercostal  nerves.  From  near  its  commencemeDt  a 
amall  communicating  branch  descends  to  the  first  lumbar  nerve.  Ita 
branches  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  lower  intercostal  nerves;  the 
Anterior  cutaneous  twigs  being  distributed  to  the  skin  about  midway 
between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis. 

The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last  thoracic  nerve,  passing 
through  both  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  descends  over  the  iliac 
crest  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  at  the  fore  part  of  the  gluteal  region, 
extending  to  the  position  of  the  great  trochanter. 

ANTBBIOR  LUHBAR,  SACRAL,  AND  COCGTOBAL  NERTBS. 

The  anterior  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal  nerves  unite  in  a  con- 
tinuous plexus  which  is  conyeniontly  divided  into  the  lumbar,  sacral, 
and  coccygeal  plexuses.  All  are  connected  near  their  commencement 
by  filaments  with  the  adjacent  ganglia  of  the  sj'mpathetic  nerve. 

LDUBAK  PLSXUB. 

The  five  lumbar  nerves'  successively  increase  in  size,  and  the 
upper  three  with  part  of  the  fourth  form  the  lumbar  plexus,'  which 
is  joined  by  a  descending  branch  from  the  twelfth  thoracic  nerve. 
The  plexus  occupies  the  interior  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  is  arranged 
as  follows :  The  first  nerve  gives  off  two  branches,  the  ilio-bypogastric 
and  ilio-inguinal  nerves  and  a  communicating  branch  with  the  second 
nerve,  and  this  gives  off  part  of  the  genito-crural  and  external  cuta- 
neous nerves  and  a  communicating  branch  with  the  third  nerve.  The 
latter  unites  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
fourth  nerve  to  form  the  largest  branch  of  the  plexus,  the  anterior 
crura)  nerve,  while  branches  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  nerves 
unite  to  form  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  ilio-hypogastric  nerve  •  fWim  the  first  lumbar  emerges  from 
the  upper  outer  part  of  the  psoas  muscle,  runs  obliquely  across  the 
quadrate  lumbar  muscle  to  the  iliac  crest,  perforates  the  transversalis 
muscle  and  between  it  and  the  internal  oblique  muscle  divides  into 
the  iliac  and  hypogastric  branches. 

The  iliac  branch  pierces  both  oblique  muscles  and  descends  over 
the  iliac  crest  to  be  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  gluteal  region  be- 
hind the  position  supplied  by  the  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  last 
thoracic  nerve.    The  hypogastric  branch  continues  between  the  trans- 
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a.  lul  thoracic  nerve:  b-f.  lumbar oetrs;  g-k, 
tacraX  nerves :  I,  coccygetl  atTV» ;  3,  b-t,  tumb»r 
pleiuj;  12, /-J,  Bacrsl  pleiui;  28,  *,  J,  coccygeal 
pleiiu.     1,  anterior  bianch  of  the  last  Ihoraclc 

lumbar  nerre ;  1,  lllo-hypogaMrlc  nerve :  6,  Ilio- 
inguinal Derre:  S, genl to  crural  nerve;  7,  ex- 

nerve;  12.  contiecllng  branch  from  tbe  fourth 
lumbarnerve  wUhthewicra]  plexus;  IS.lumbo- 
nacralcord;  11,  great  sciatic  uerve;  IS.Buperior 
gluteal  nerve;  16,  Inferior  gluteal  nerve;  17, 
amall  sciatic  nerve;  ie,  gluteal  brancbei;  IR. 
pudendal  nerve;  'X.  femoral  cuCaneoua  nen'e; 
21,  pudlo nerve;  22, branch  topjrrlformmuKle: 
n,  visceral  branches:  H.  muscular  branches: 
25.  perforating  cutaneous  branch ;  26,  descend- 
ing branch  to  the  finh  sacral  nerve;  2T,  de- 
scending branch  to  the  coccygeal  nerve ;  28, 
coccygeal  branch. 

'  N.  ilio-iniruinalis. 

■  N.  Bpennaticus  or  pudendus  eiler 


veiBalis  and  internal  oblique  mus- 
cles, to  both  of  which  it  gives  fita- 
mcDts  and  aDastomoeea  with  the 
ilio-ingtiinal  nerve,  then  perforates 
the  external  oblique  aponeurosia 
juBt  above  the  external  abdominal 
ring  and  is  distributed  to  the  ekin 
above  the  pubis. 

The  ilio-inguinal  nerve ' 
croBses  the  quadrate  lumbar  mus- 
cle below  the  preceding  nerve 
and  at  the  iliac  crest  perforates 
the  transversalis  muscto  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ilio-hypogaatric 
nerve,  with  which  it  anastomoses. 
Piercing  the  internal  oblique 
muscle,  it  descends  through  the 
inguinal  canal,  emerges  at  the 
external  abdominal  ring  and  is 
distributed  to  the  skin  of  the 
inner  part  of  the  groin,  of  the  penis 
and  scrotum,  or  in  the  female  to 
that  of  the  labium. ' 

The  ilio-hypogastric  and  ilio- 
inguinal nerves  are  variable  in 
size  proportioned  to  one  another 
and  their  extent  of  distribution. 

The  genito-cniral  nerve,'  de- 
rived from  the  second  lumbar  and 
the  connecting  cord  between  that 
and  the  first  nerve,  passes  through 
and  descends  in  front  of  the  psoas 
muscle  towards  the  groin  and  di- 
vides into  the  genital  and  the  cnirat 
branch. 

The  genital  branch*  lies  near 
the  external  iliac  artery,  to  which 
it  gives  a  filament,  and  descends  in 
the  inguinal  canat  to  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  it  supplies.  The 
crural  branch  *  passes  under  the 
femoral  arch  and  pierces  the  fascia 
lata  to  be  distributed  to  the  akin 
betow  the  groin ;  some  of  its  fila- 

'  N.  genito-cruralU. 
iiu.  *  N.  lumbo-lnguinkli*. 
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ments  paeeing  to  the  femoral  artery  as  it  pasaea  beneath  Poupart'a 
ligament. 

The  external  cutaneous  nerve,'  derived  from  the  eecond  and 


Fig.  414.— CCTANBOini  kibtd  of  the  motrr  or  the  thior.    1,  exlema]  cutaneooi  m 
middle  CDtaneoua  nerve;  3,  4,  6,6,  T,  Inlemal  cuUneoas  neire  uid  ILs  biuichc 
flltments  to  tbe  Inner  put  of  the  thigh :  S,  ID,  bnndiea  of  the  long  mphenoui  nerve. 

Fig.  Its.— LoBAB  FLEius  AND  ITS  BBANCHE3.  1,  cnml  nciTe ;  2,  S,  bnuchea  to  tbe  lilac  and 
paoM  muBcIee ;  4,  commeacement  of  the  culaneoiu  nervee ;  5, 6.  musculu-  flluncnls  to  the  pecIlneBl 
and  uldnclor  mnsclM ;  T,  Drlgia  of  the  cutaneoiu  fllamenta  aeen  Id  (he  preceding  Sgure  on  th« 
Inner  put  of  lli«  thigh;  8,  culaneoiu  0  lament  descending  to  the  inner  part  of  (he  knee;  9, 10.  It, 
miucDlarbnnchea  of  the  crural  (o  ibcquadrlcepaeitcnioT;  12,  toug  aaphcnous  nerve;  13,  biancb 
(o  the  knee ;  14.  branch  descending  the  leg  In  company  nlth  the  aapbenoui  vein ;  15.  oblunlor 
nerve;  IB.  IT.  18,  19,  bnncbes  to  the  addactor  and  gradllB  muscles;  20.  branch  of  the  fourth 
lumbar  nerve,  with  the  flRh  Inmbar  nerve  descending  to  join  the  Hrst  ncral  nerve,  21;  22,  lumbar 
and  aacral  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic ;  23,  external  culaneoui  nerve. 

thiril  lumbar  nerves,  passes  from  the  outer  border  of  the  peoas  and 
across  tbe  iliac  muscle,  parallel  with  and  below  the  ilio-inguinal  nerve, 
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then  doBC-ends  under  the  femoral  arch  and  appears  oq  the  thigh  below 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  where  it  divides  into  aDt«rior  and 
posterior  branches. 

The  anterior  branch  passes  obliquely  through  the  fascia  lata 
below  the  groin  and  is  distributed  to  the  skiu  on  the  outer  fore  part 
of  the  thigh  extending  to  the  knee.  The  posterior  branch,  smaller 
than  the  former,  perforates  the  fascia  lata  and  supplies  the  skin  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  thigh  to  about  its  middle. 

The  obturator  nerve'  springs  usually  by  three  roots  from  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar  nerves  near  their  commencement,  bat 
sometimes  the  uppermost  root  is  absent.  Passing  frota  the  inner  side 
of  the  psoas  muscle  near  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis,  it  runs  along  its 
side  in  company  with  and  above  the  obturator  vessels  and  with  them 
passes  through  the  obturator  foramen  into  the  thigh,  where  it  divides 
into  anterior  and  posterior  branches. 

The  anterior  branch  descends  in  fVont  of  the  short  adductor, 
covered  by  the  pectioeus  and  long  adductor  muscles,  to  all  of  which 
it  supplies  filaments.  In  its  course  it  gives  a  filament  to  the  hip-joint, 
a  terminal  one  to  the  femoral  artery,  and  anastomoses  with  the  internal 
cutaneous  and  a  branch  of  the  internal  saphenous  nerve.  The  pos- 
terior branch  pierces  the  ext«nial  obturator,  which  it  supplies,  and 
passes  behind  the  short  adductor  on  the  great  adductor,  in  which  it  is 
mainly  distributed.  It  gives  ofi*  an  articular  filament  which  descends 
through  the  great  adductor  and  follows  the  popliteal  vessels  to  the 
back  of  the  knee-joint. 

An  accessory  obturator  nerve,'  a  small  branch,  not'unft^ueotly 
springs  from  the  trunk  of  the  obturator  nerve  or  from  the  third  and 
fourth  lumbar  nerves,  and  descends  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
psoas.  Passing  beneath  the  pectineus  muscle,  it  divides  into  branches, 
of  which  one  is  distributed  to  the  muscle,  another  to  the  hip-joint,  and 
a  third  communicates  with  the  anterior  branch  of  the  obturator  nerve. 

The  crural,  or  anterior  crural  nerve,'  the  largest  branch  of  the 
lumbar  plexus,  is  mainly  formed  by  the  third  and  foarth  nerves,  but 
also  receives  a  reinforcement  from  the  second.  Descending  through 
the  psoas  muscle,  it  emerges  at  its  outer  border  and  passes  down  be- 
tween it  and  the  iliac  muscle  and  under  the  femoral  arch  into  the  thigh, 
where  it  becomes  somewhat  expanded  and  divides  into  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior  portion.  In  the  thigh  it  is  separated  from  the  femoral 
blood-vessels  by  the  psoas  muscle,  covered  by  the  iliac  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata. 

Within  the  pelvis  the  crural  nerve  gives  small  branches  to  the  iliac 
musole  and  a  filament  which  descends  on  the  femoral  artery. 

The  anterior  or  superficial  division  of  the  crural  nerve  gives  off  the 
middle  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves. 
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The  middle  cutaneous  nerve*  pierces  the  fascU  lata  several 
inches  below  the  groin  and  is  distributed  in  numerotiB  filaments  to 
the  skin  along  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  knee,  where  it  com- 
municatee with  others  of  the  long  sapbenous  nerre.  Its  outer  fila- 
menta  also  commuQicate  with  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-orural 
nerve,  and  its  inner  ones  with  the  internal  cutaneone  nerve.  This  or 
the  following  nerve  supplies  the  sartorius  muscle. 

The  iatemal  cutaneous  nerve' turns  inward  across  the  sheath 
of  the  femoral  blood-vessels  and  divides  into  internal  and  anterior 
branches.  The  internal  branch  descends  along  the  inner  border  of 
the  sartorius  muscle  to  the  knee,  where  it  pierces  the  fascia  lata,  com- 
municates with  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  gives  cutaneous  branches  to 
the  knee,  and  then  runs  down  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  distributed 
to  the  contigaooB  shin.  In  the  thigh  it  gives  off  filaments  on  the 
inner  side  along  the  course  of  the  long  saphenous  vein.  The  anterior 
branch  perforates  the  thscia  lata  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  is 
distributed  to  the  skin  along  the  fW>nt  and  inner  side  to  the  knee,  and 
communicates  with  the  long  saphenous  nerve. 

The  posterior  or  deep  division  of  the  crural  nerve  is  expended 
principally  in  muscular  brancbes  to  the  extensors  of  the  thigh.  It 
gives  off  a  considerable  cutaneous  branch,  the  long  saphenous  nerve. 

The  muscular  branches  supply  all  the  muscles  of  the  &ont  of 
the  thigh  except  the  fascial  tensor,  which  is  supplied  by  the  superior 
gluteal  nerve  and  the  sartorius,  which  is  supplied  by  branches  coming 
off  with  the  internal  or  middle  cutaneous  nerve.  A  branch  or  two 
pass  behind  the  femoral  vessels  to  the  poctineus  muscle  ;  that  to  the 
femoral  rectus  enters  the  posterior  surface ;  the  branches  to  tbe  cru- 
reua  and  internal  vastus  enter  about  their  middle  in  fhint;  that  of  tbe 
external  vastus  accompanies  the  descending  branch  of  the  external 
circumflex  artery  to  the  lower  part  of  the  muscle. 

Of  articular  branches,  a  slender  filament  from  the  branch  to  tbe 
external  vastus  muscle  descends  to  tbe  hnee-joint  and  another  trom  the 
branch  to  the  internal  vastus  accompanies  the  deep  branch  of  the  anas- 
tomotic artery  to  tbe  inner  side  of  the  joint. 

The  long,  or  internal  saphenous  nerve,'  the  largest  brancb  of  the 
anterior  crural,  accompanies  tbe  femoral  blood-vesBels,  at  first  lying 
to  their  outer  side,  gradually  crossing  to  their  tW>nt  and  descending 
with  them  in  the  canal  of  the  great  adductor  tendon.  Leaving  the 
vessels,  by  piercing  the  canal,  it  continues  down  beneath  the  sartorius 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  Here  giving  off  the  patellar  branch,  it 
pierces  the  fascia  at  the  lower  border  of  the  sartorius  and  accompanies 
the  long  saphenous  vein  down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  divides  into 
two  brancbes.    Of  these  one  runs  along  the  tibia  to  the  inner  ankle 

'  N.  cutaneiu  mediiu;  n.  perforans. 

*  N.  cut.  inteniiu ;  u.  Mpheniu  miuor.  ■  N.  laphsDiU  mi^or. 
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and  the  other  paesee  in  fVont  of  it  and  rune  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
foot  to  the  great  toe. 

In  its  course  the  long  saphenous  nerve,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thigh,  gives  off  a  communicating  branch,  which  interlaces  with  fila- 
ments of  the  obturator  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  beneath  the 
fiartorius  muscle.  The  patellar  branch  pierces  the  sartorius  and 
fascia  lata  and  is  distributed  to  the  skin  over  the  front  of  the  knee, 
where  with  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  it  forms  a  reticular 
plexus.' 

To  the  skin  of  the  leg  and  inner  part  of  the  foot  the  long  saphe- 
nous nerve  distributes  many  branches,  communicating  with  those  of 
the  internal  cutaneous  and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves. 

SACRAL  PLBXUB. 

Of  the  five  anterior  sacral  nerves  the  upper  four  issue  from  the 
anterior  sacral  foramina,  the  last  one  from  the  intervertebral  fora- 
men between  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.  The  first  two  sacral  nerves  are 
large  and  of  nearly  equal  size,  the  others  are  small  and  successively 
decrease,  the  last  being  a  short  thread. 

A  division  of  the  fourth  lumbar  nerve  deBcende  obliquely  and  joins 
the  fifth  to  form  the  lumbo-sacral  cord,  which  together  with  the  upper 
three  and  part  of  the  fourth  sacral  nerves  forms  the  sacral  plexus.' 
This  does  not  present  the  usual  appearance  of  plexuses,  for  the  prin- 
cipal nerves  converge  and  for  the  most  part« conjoin  in  a  single  large 
band,  which  is  continued  as  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  while  a  small,  more 
plexiforra  portion,  derived  partly  from  the  third  and  partly  from  the 
fourth  nerve,  is  continued  into  the  pudic  nerve.  The  upper  nerves 
in  their  convergence  to  the  plexus  descend  obliquely,  while  the  lower 
ones  become  more  horizontal,  thus  all  becoming  successively  shorter. 

The  plexus  is  vertically  fiat  and  triangular  and  rests  in  front  of  the 
pyriform  muscle,  separated  from  the  sciatic  and  pudic  branches  of  the 
internal  iliac  vessels  and  from  the  pelvic  viscera  by  the  pelvic  fascia. 
It  convergcH  and  passes  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sciatic  fora- 
men below  the  pyriform  muscle  and  ends  in  the  great  sciatic  and 
pudic  nerves.  In  addition  it  gives  origin  to  some  small  muscular 
branches,  the  superior  and  inferior  gluteal,  small  sciatic,  and  perfo- 
rating cutaneous  nerves. 

The  small  muscular  branches  are  two  from  the  upper  nerves 
of  the  plexus  to  the  pyriform  muscle;  a  third  which  passes  below 
the  latter  around  the  ischial  spine  in  company  with  the  pudic  vessels 
and  passes  through  the  small  sciatic  foramen  to  the  internal  obturator 
muscle,  in  its  course  supplying  the  upper  division  of  the  geminus 
muscle ;  a  fourth  which  passes   from  the  plexus  under  the  geminus 
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muscle  to  the  femoral  quadrate  muscle,  giving  the  lower  division  of  the 
geminus  a  filament,  as  well  as  one  to  the  hip-joint. 

The  superior  gluteal  nerve '  spriDgs  from  the  lumbo-sacral  cord 
and  first  sacral  nerve,  leaves  the  pelvis  in  company  with  the  gluteal 
vessels  through  the  great  sciatic  foramen  above  the  pyriform  muscle, 
and  divides  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  branch,  which  proceed  for- 
veard  between  the  middle  and  small  gluteal  muscles  and  supply  them 
and  the  fascial  tensor. 

The  inferior  gluteal  nerve,'  tVom  the  back  of  the  plexus,  springs 
from  the  lumbo-sacral  cord  and  the  first  aud  second  sacral  nerves,  turns 
backward  below  the  pyriform  muscle,  and  enters  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  gluteal  muscle  in  diverging  branches. 

Tile  small  sciatic  nerve,'  receiving  a  branch  fVom  the  former,  also 
derives  its  roots  from  the  second  and  third  sacral  nerves.  Emerging 
from  below  the  pyriform  muscle,  it  descends  beneath  the  great  glu- 
teal muscle,  behind  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  continues  down  the 
back  of  the  thigh,  covered  by  the  fascia  lata,  to  below  the  knee.  Here 
perforating  the  fascia,  it  follows  the  short  saphenous  vein  below  the 
middle  of  the  leg  and  is  connected  with  filaments  of  the  short  saphe- 
nous nerve. 

The  small  sciatic  is  a  cutaneous  nerve  and  supplies  the  tower  part 
of  the  buttock,  perineum,  back  of  the  thigh,  and  upper  back  part  of 
the  leg.  In  the  thigh  it  gives  off  the  gluteal  and  femoral  cutaneoos 
branches  and  the  inferior  pudendal  nerve. 

The  gluteal  cutaneous  branches,*  of  which  there  are  several, 
turn  up  round  the  lower  border  of  the  great  gluteal  muscle  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  skin  of  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  the  buttock.  The 
inferior  pudendal  nerve '  turns  inward  below  the  ischial  tuberosity, 
gives  branches  to  the  skin  of  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  and 
its  terminal  ones  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  scrotum ;  in  the  female  to 
the  labium.  The  femoral  cutaneous  branches  are  numerous  and 
are  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  greater  number 
to  the  inner  side. 

The  perforating  cutaneous  nerve,  a  small  branch  derived  from 
the  fourth  sacral  nerve,  passes  backward  through  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  ligament  and  turns  up  round  the  lower  border  of  the  great 
.gluteal  muscle  to  the  skin. 

The  pudic  nerve,*  the  smaller  terminal  division  of  the  sacral 
plexus,  is  derived  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves,  with  occa- 

'  N.  gluteus  superior. 

'  N.  gluUeus  inferior;  n.  iscliiadicus  minor;   inf.  gluteal  branch  of  the  amall 

)  N.    ischiadicuB   ninor ;   n.   cutaneui   posterior   or  pott,   mediiu,  m^nus,  or 
cut.  n.  glutei  inf 
N.  gubcutanei  ghitei  inf,  '  N.  pudendiu  longus  inferior. 

a.  pudeodalii  communis;  plexus  pudendalii;  p.  padendo-btemorrfaoidalis. 
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sional  reinforcemeDts  fW>m  those  above.  iHBuing  fh>ni  the  pelvis 
below  the  pyriform  miiBcle,  in  company  with  the  pudic  veesels  at  their 
inner  side,  it  tnrns  round  behind  the  ischial  spine  and  through  the 
small  sciatic  foramen  re-enters  the  pelvis.  Here  it  runs  forward  and 
upward  along  the  outer  side  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  enclosed  in  the 
obturator  fascia  and  ends  in  the  perineal  nerve  and  dorsal  nerve  of  the 
penis. 

Near  its  commencement  the  pudic  gives  off  the  hemorrhoidal 
nerve,'  which  after  anastomosis  with  filaments  of  the  hemorrhoidal 
plexus  of  the  sjrmpathetic  is  distributed  to  the  anal  elevator  and 
sphincters,  the  necli  of  the  bladder  and  skin  of  the  anus ;  in  the  female 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  vagina. 

The  perineal  nerve,'  the  larger  terminal  branch  of  the  pudi<r,  runs 
forward  along  the  outer  side  of  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  below  the  pudic 
vessels  and  divides  into  superficial  and  deep  branches.  The  super- 
ficial perineal  branch'  is  distributed  to  the  skin  of  the  perineum  ; 
the  deep  perineal  branch  *  to  the  muscles  of  the  perineum  and  to 
the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  scrotum  f  in  the  female  to  the  labium,  the 
nyrapha,  and  the  veetibule.* 

The  dorsal  nerve  of  the  penis '  accompanies  the  pudic  artery 
along  the  ramus  of  the  ischium,  passes  through  the  deep  perineal 
fascia,  then  in  company  with  the  corresponding  artery  runs  along  the 
dorsum  of  the  penis  to  the  glans,  to  which  its  terminal  branches*  are 
distributed.  In  its  course  it  gives  filaments  to  the  ischio -cavernous 
and  urethro-bulbar  muscles,  others  to  the  cavernous  body  anastomosing 
with  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  and  numerous  filaments  to  the  skin 
of  the  penis  and  prepuce.  In  the  female  the  corresponding  dorsal 
nerve  of  the  clitoris  has  a  similar  distribution  and  ends  in  branches 
to  the  glans,  the  prepuce,  and  the  nympha. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve,*  remarkable  as  the  largest  nerve  of  the 
body,  the  continuation  in  great  part  of  the  sacral  plexus,  appears  as  a 
flattened  cylindrical  cord,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  broad.  It  issues 
Itom  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sciatic  foramen  below  the  pyriform 
muscle  and  descends  vertically  behind  the  thigh,  commonly  below  the 
middle,  where  it  forks  acutely  into  tbe  popliteal  and  peroneal  nerves. 
In  its  descent  it  first  rests  on  the  small  rotator  muscles  between  the 
ischial  tuberosity  and  great  trochanter,  in  company  with  the  small 
sciatic  nerve  and  artery,  covered  by  the  groat  gluteal  muscle,  after- 
wards on  the  great  adductor  covered  by  the  long  head  of  the  femoral 

'  Inferior  hemorrhoidal  nerve  ;  nervus  hsemorrhoidaliB  externiu  or  niedim  uul 
Inferior. 

*  N.  perinealis  or  perineus;  n.  pudendus  inf.  or  int. 

'  Sup.  perin.  nerves,  external  or  posterior  snd  internal  or  anterior. 

*  N.  proftindus ;  n.  musculo-  or  bulbo-uretralis. 

'  Nervl  scrotales  posleriores.  '  N.  labiates  posteriorei. 

'  N.  penii  donalis.  '  Rami  glandis.  *  N.  iichiadicus  magnut  or  major. 
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bicepB  muscle.    The  position  of  diTisiOD  is  variable  and  may  occur  at 

any  point  from  near  the  plexus  to  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  space. 

Before  division  the  great  sciatic  nerve  gives  articular  filaments 


ng.  4ie.— PiBOKEiL  NEBVE  AND  m  BBANCHU.  1,  peroDe&l  Derve;  2,cuuiDeouBt 
ODlcrputofthelegiS.  p«ronul  communlcatlDg  branch  uiMtomosiDg  with  tbesho 
Dcnel,  5;  6,  T.  S,  urmlnol  branches  of  the  lalter  to  the  outer  pan  of  the  foot;  9,  mm 
o(u nerve:  10, 11,  IZ,  tcrmlnil  branchei  to  the  back  of  the  foot ;  IS.aaleilor  tibial  nerve:  M,  tei^ 
mlnal  biSDch  of  tbe  litter  uiaflomoiilng  with  brancbo  of  the  miuculo-cutuieoiu  nerve;  1I>, 
mDacular  bruicbce. 

Kg.  417,— Popliteal  nehve.  1.  popliteal  nerve;  2,  8, 4,muKuUr  branebea;  5.  abort nphenoni 
nerre;  S,  peroneal  nerve;  T,  cuUneoui  branch;  B.  peroneal  communiciting  branch  Joining  the 
■hort  •apbenoni  nerve;  9,  common  trunk  of  the  peroneal  communicating  and  sapbenoiu  nerrea 
lo  (he  ODler  part  of  tbe  Ibol :  10,  branch  to  the  heel ;  11.  cutaneoiu  bnncb  ttom  the  poeterlor 
tibial  ncrre ;  12. 13,  branches  of  the  long  nphenoua  nerve. 

to  the  hip-joint  and  in  the  thigh  muscular  branches  to  the  biceps, 
semi-ten dinosus,  semi-merabranoHUH,  and  great  adductor  muscles. 

Tbe  peroneal   nerve,'  the  smaller  division  of  tbe  great  sciatic, 

^  N.  peroneui ;  exteraal  popliteal  nerve  ;  n.  popliteiu  extemtis ;  n.  flbularii. 
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deBcetids  obliquely  along  the  outer  eide  of  the  popliteal  space  close 
to  the  bicepa  muscle,  then  between  it  and  the  gastrocnemius.  Below 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  it  turns  forward  round  the  bone  beneath  the 
long  peroneal  muscle  and  divides  into  the  anterior  tibial  and  muBCtilo- 
cutaneouii  ner\'e8. 

Before  division  the  peroneal  nerve  gives  off  articular  filaments 
which  accompany  the  external  articular  arteries  to  the  knee-joint,  and 
a  recurrent  branch '  follows  the  recurrent  tibial  artery  througlk  the 
anterior  tibialis  muscle  to  the  front  of  the  joint. 

Two  cutaneous  branches  fhtm  the  peroneal  nerve  supply  the  skin 
on  the  outer  and  back  part  of  the  leg.  One  of  them,  the  peroneal 
communicating  branch,*  usually  Joins  the  short  saphenous  nerve 
below  the  middle  back  part  of  the  leg,  but  sometimes  continues 
separate  and  is  distributed  as  low  as  the  heel  and  outer  side  of  the 
foot. 

The  musculo -cut  an  ecus  nerve  *  descends  between  the  peroneal 
muscles  and  long  digital  extensor  and  perforates  the  fascia  at  the  lower 
fore  part  of  the  leg,  where  it  divides  into  internal  and  external  branches. 
In  its  course  it  gives  branches  to  the  peroneal  muscles  and  filaments 
which  are  distributed  to  the  skin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  leg. 

The  internal  branch  *  descends  and  is  distributed  to  the  inner  part 
of  Ihe  dorsum  of  the  fool  and  gives  branches  to  the  inner  ankle  and 
side  of  the  foot,  communicating  with  filaments  of  the  long  saphenous 
nerve.  It  furnishes  a  dorsal  digital  branch  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
great  toe  and  another  which  divides  into  collateral  digitals  for  the 
adjoining  sides  of  the  second  and  third  toes.  It  i^irther  gives  a  com- 
municating branch  which  reinforces  the  digital  nerve  from  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve  in  the  interval  of  Ihe  first  and  second  toes. 

The  external  branch,*  smaller  than  the  internal,  descends  and 
supplies  the  skin  on  the  outer  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  giving 
branches  to  the  outer  ankle  and  side  of  the  foot,  communicating  with 
filaments  of  the  short  saphenous  ner\-e.  It  terminates  in  a  pair  of 
dorsal  digital  branches  which  supply  the  collateral  digitals  to  the  ad- 
joining sides  of  the  outer  three  toes. 

The  two  terminal  divisions  of  the  musculo-cutaneouB  nerve  are 
rariahic  and  proportioned  to  each  other  and  in  a  measure  to  those  with 
which  they  communicate.  They  commonly  supply  dorsal  digital  nerves 
to  the  toes,  except  the  outer  side  of  the  last  toe,  which  is  supplied 
by  a  corresponding  branch  from  the  short  saphenous  nerve,  and  the 


il  articular  nerve, 

3  peronei  or  Hbularis ;  n,  cuuneus  cruris  jMsterior 
peroneua, 

•  N.  cutaneus  peroneus ;  n.  peroneus  iupprflcialia. 

*  N.  dorsi  pedis  cutaaeua  medius  j  a.  peroneus  eztemus. 
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contiguous  aides  of  the  great  and  second  toes  which  are  supplied  by 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve. 

The  anterior  tibial  nerve,'  starting  between  the  fibula  and  losg 
peroneal  muBcle,  descends  obliquely  forward  beneath  the  long  digital 
extensor  to  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  where  joining  the 
anterior  tibial  vessels  it  accompanies  them  to  the  ankle  and  divides 
into  internal  and  esternal  branches.  The  nerve  joins  the  vessels  at  the 
npper  fourth  of  the  leg  and  descends  in  iW>nt  of  them  to  the  ankle, 
where  it  lies  at  their  inner  side. 

In  its  course  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  supplies  the  anterior  tibialis, 
long  digital  and  hallucal  flexors,  and  third  peroneal  muscle.  It  also 
gives  ofi^  articular  filaments  to  the  anklejoint. 

The  internal  branch '  follows  the  anterior  tibial  and  dorsal  pedal 
vessels  to  the  first  interoaseous  space,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  branch 
fVom  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  and  ends  in  digital  branches  to  the 
adjoining  aides  of  the  great  and  second  toes.  It  gives  fitamdbts  to  the 
contiguoua  metatarao-phalangeal  articulations  and  interosseous  muscles. 
The  external  branch*  turns  outward  across  the  tarsus  beneath  the 
Bhort  digital  extensor  and  is  distributed  to  it  and  to  the  articulations 
of  the  tarsus. 

The  popliteal  nerve,*  the  larger  division  of  the  great  sciatic,  pur- 
sues the  course  of  the  trunk  and  descends  through  the  popliteal  space, 
in  company  with  the  popliteal  vessels^  to  the  lower  border  of  the  pop- 
liteal muscle,  after  which  it  continues  as  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
At  first  the  nerve  is  a  short  distance  behind  and  outward  fVom  the 
popliteal  vessels,  but  gradually  approaches  them,  behind  the  knee  lies 
in  contact  with  the  vein,  and  crosses  to  the  inner  aide  of  the  vessels. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  popliteal  nerve  two  or  three  articular 
filaments  descend  and  accompany  the  internal  and  middle  articular 
arteries  to  the  knee-joint.  Muscular  branches  also  descend  fh>m  it 
in  the  popliteal  space,  a  pair  separately  or  together,  to  the  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius,  a  small  one  to  the  plantaris,  a  considerable  branch  to 
the  soleus,  and  one  lower  down  for  the  popliteal  muscle. 

A  cutaneous  branch  of  the  popliteal,  the  short  saphenous  nerve,* 
descends  at  the  back  of  the  calf  in  the  fiirrow  between  the  heads  of 
the  gastrocnemius  to  near  the  middle  of  the  leg,  where  it  perforates 
the  fascia  and  shortly  after  is  usually  joined  by  the  peroneal  com- 
municating branch.  It  then  descends  in  company  with  the  short 
saphenous  vein  and  runs  forward  behind  the  external  ankle  to  end  in 
the  skin  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  communicating  with  the  mua- 

■  K.  tibialis  anticue ;  n.  peroneus  profunduB. 
'  Ramus  intemiu  profundus  doni  pedis. 

*  R.  ext.  pror.  dorei  pedia. 

*  N.  popliteus  ;  internal  popliteal  nerre;  n.  tibialis  or  t  pocticus, 

'  N.  sapheniis  eitemus  or  inferior;  n.  communicansUbialisorsum 
Inevis  cniriB  et  pedit. 
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culo-cutaneouB  nerve,  and  furnishing  the  dorsal  digital  branch  to  the 
outer  aide  of  the  little  toe. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve,'  the  continuation  of  the  popliteal, 
descends  the  leg  in  company  with  and  behind  the  correaponding  blood- 
vesBols,  lying  at  first  for  a  short  distance  to  their  inner  side,  but  crossing 
them  and  the  greater  part  of  their  course  tying  on  the  outer  eide.  With 
the  accompanying  vessels  it  lies  on  the  deep  muscles,  covered  above 
by  those  of  the  calf  and  below  by  the  fasciie  and  skin.  Reaching  the 
interval  between  the  inner  ankle  and  the  heel,  to  the  outer  aide  of  the 
vessels,  it  divides  into  two  terminal  branches,  the  internal  and  external 
plantar  nerves. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  gives 
muscular  branches  to  the  posterior  tibialis,  the  long  digital  and 
hallucal  flexors,  and  the  soleus. 

A  cutaneous  branch'  (Vom  the  lower  part  of  the  nerve  pierces 
the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  ankle  and  is  distributed  to  the 
skin  of  the  heel  and  inner  back  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  One  or 
two  articular  filaments  in  the  vicinity  supply  the  ankle-joint. 

The  external  plantar  nerve,*  the  smaller  terminal  branch  of  the 
posterior  tibial,  runs  obliquely  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  in  company 
with  the  corresponding  vessels,  between  the  short  digital  and  accessory 
flexors,  to  the  inter^'al  between  the  former  and  the  minimal  abductor, 
where  it  divides  into  superflcial  and  deep  branches.  It  gives  muscu- 
lar branches  to  the  accessory  flexor  and  minimal  abductor  muscles. 
The  superficial  branch  divides  into  two  digitals,  of  which  one  gives 
twigs  to  the  minimal  flexor  and  runs  along  the  outer  side  of  the  little 
toe;  while  the  other,  after  giving  a  communicating  branch  to  the 
internal  plantar,  ends  in  collateral  digital  nerves  to  the  contiguous 
sides  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes.  The  deep  branch  accompanies  the 
external  plantar  vessels  above  the  flexor  tendons  and  is  distributed 
to  the  interosseous,  the  outer  two  lumbrical,  and  the  hallucal  adductor 
and  transverse  muscles. 

The  internal  plantar  nerve,*  larger,  appearing  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  posterior  tibial,  runs  forward  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  in 
company  with  the  corresponding  vessels.  It  passes  above  the  hallucal 
abductor,  then  between  it  and  the  short  digital  flexor,  gives  off  the 
internal  digital  nerve  of  the  great  toe  and  divides  into  three  common 
digital  branches.'  These  pass  from  under  cover  of  the  plantar  fascia 
and  near  the  cleft  of  the  toes  divide  into  the  collateral  digital  Den,'es 
of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  inner  four  toes.  Before  dividing,  the  inter- 
nal plantar  nerve  gives  muscular  branches  to  the  hallucal  abductor 

■  N.  tibialis  posticus. 

'  N.  cutaneus  calcis  ;  d.  cut.  intemue ;  d.  cut.  pUntari*  piopriuB. 

>  N.  plantaria  eztemua  or  lateralis. 

*  M.  pUntaris  intemus  or  medialis.  ^  Nerri  digittdes  communes. 
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and  short  digital  flexor  and  Beveral  cutaneous  branches  to  the  ekin 
of  the  sole  o(  the  foot.  The  first  digital  nerve  gives  twigB  to  the  short 
hallueal  flexor ;  the  second  and  third  digitals,  twigs  to  the  contiguous 
pair  of  lumbrical  muscleB.  The  fourth  digital  receives  a  communi- 
cating  branch  fVom  the  external  plantar  ner\-e. 

The  distribution  of  the  plantar  nerves  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
median  and  ulnar  nerves  in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

OOGCrOEAL    PLEXCS. 

The  coccygeal  plexus'  is  formed  by  the  fifth  anterior  sacral  ner\'e, 
with  a  division  of  the  fourth  sacral  and  the  anterior  coccygeal  nerve. 

The  fifth  sacral  nerve,  the  smallest  of  the  series,  emerges  through 
the  intervertebral  foramen  below  the  sacrum  and  perforates  the  coccy- 
geus  muscle,  in  front  of  which  it  is  joined  by  the  descending  branch 
of  the  fourth  nerve  and  receives  from  below  the  anterior  coccygeal 
norve.  This,  the  smallest  of  the  anterior  spinal  nerves,  descends  from 
the  end  of  the  spinal  canal,  turns  forward  through  the  last  inter- 
vertebral foramen,  between  the  first  two  coccygeal  vertebrte  and  tlie 
sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  and  joins  the  coccygeal  plexus,  the  filaments' 
of  which  are  distributed  to  the  coccygeus  muscle  and  skin  about  the 
end  of  the  coccyx. 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVKS, 

The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  supply  the  internal  viscera 
and  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  though  some  of  the 
organs,  as  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  upper  part  and  lower  extremity  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  also  receive  nerves  from  the  cei-ebro-spinal  system. 

Each  sympathetic  nerve*  consists  of  a  main  gangliated  cord, 
with  three  great  prevertebral  plexuses  associated  with  ganglia,  and 
numerous  small  plexuses  distributed  with  the  blood-vessels. 

The  gangliated  cord  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  consists  of  a  series 
of  ganglia  in  the  course  of  a  cord  placed  at  the  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  cranium  to  the  coccyx.  The 
upper  extremity  of  the  cord  is  continued  by  a  plexus  through  the 
carotid  canal  into  the  cranial  cavity,  the  lower  extremity  joins  that  of 
the  opposite  side  in  a  loop*  or  in  a  median  ganglion'  in  front  of  the 
coccyx.  The  cord  is  conveniently  divided  according  to  the  regions 
it  occupies  into  the  cervical,  thoracic,  lumbar,  and  sacral  portions, 
and  on  them  the  ganglia  nearly  agree  in  number  with  the  vertebrm 
of  the  regions,  except  the  cen'ical  portion,  on  which  there  are  only 
three  ganglia. 

'  P.  coccygeus.  '  Nervi  anct-coccygei. 

*  N.  BympatheticuB ;  n.  symp.  roagnus ;  n.  intercostalia  magnus ;  n,  trisplaoch- 
nicui;  n.  gonglioBUR. 

*  Ansa  sacralu ;  arcus  nerrosua  aacralis.  *  O.  impar ;  g.  "Walteri. 
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The  ganglia  are  joined  with  the  commencement  of  the  neareat 
anterior  spinal  nerves  by  communicatiDg  branches,  each- of  which 
consists  of  a  white  and  a  gray  portion,  the  former  consiBting  of  fibres 
derived  from  the  spinal  nerves,  the  latter  being  a  contribution  to  them. 
The  intervening  portions  of  the  main  cord  connecting  the  ganglia  are 
likewise  composed  of  white  and  gray  portions,  of  which  the  former  is 
continuous  with  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves  communicating  with  the 
ganglia. 

The  great  prevertebral  plexuses  consist  of  three  single  median 
InterlacemeDtB  of  nerves  associated  with  ganglia,  common  to  the  two 
sympathetic  nerves,  situated  in  iW>nt  of  the  spine  in  succession  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  abdomen,  and  pelvis,  named  the  cardiac,  solar, 
and  hypogastric  plexuses.  These  also  receive  branches  ttoia  the 
neighboring  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  while  from  them  proceed  divisions 
or  small  plexuses  following  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 

CERVICAL  PORTION  OP  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NBRVE.i 
In  the  neck  the  gangliatod  cord  is  placed  on  the  prevertebral  mus- 
cles behind  the  great  cervical  vessels  enclosed  in  their  sheath,  and  has 
upon  it  three  ganglia  distinguished  by  number  or  relative  position. 

FIRST  CEBTICAL   OANOLION. 

The  first,  or  superior  cervical  ganglion,*  the  largest  of  the 
cord,  is  a  variable  reddish-gray  body,  usually  fusiform,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  resting  on  the  greater  prerectus  muscle,  behind  the  internal 
carotid  artery,  the  vagus  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  Its  upper  tapering 
end  is  the  upper  extremity  of  the  gangliated  cord  and  in  company 
with  the  internal  carotid  arteiy  enters  the  carotid  canal,  where  it 
forms  the  carotid  plexus ;  its  lower  end  is  continuous  with  the  cord 
descending  the  neck. 

Outwardly  the  ganglion  is  joined  by  communicating  branches* 
with  the  upper  three  or  four  cervical  nerves.  It  is  also  connected  by 
others  with  the  jugular  ganglion  and  gangliform  plexus  of  the  vagus, 
vrith  the  jugular  and  petrous  ganglia  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and 
with  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 

The  branches  fVom  the  ganglion  are  the  vascular  and  pharyngeal 
and  the  superior  cardiac  nerve. 

The  vascular  branches,*  a  variable  number  of  delicate  filaments, 
twine  round  the  external  carotid  artery,  on  which  they  fbrm  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  plexus,'  whence  divisions  proceed  along  the  branches 
of  the  vessel.     Prom  the  plexus  on  the  facial  artery  is  given  the  fila- 

I  Fan  cervicslis  nerri  sf  mpalhetici. 

*  O.  cervicnle  superior  or  magnum ;  g.  Ruiforme ;  g.  olivare. 

■  Rami  communicantea ;  r.  eiterai.  '  Nerri  mollM. 

'  P.  carolicus  e: 
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ment  to  the  eubmaxillary  gland,  and  from  that  on  the  gi-eat  meDingeal 
art«iy  a  filament  to  the  otic  ganglion  and  another '  to  the  facial  nerve. 


Fio.  lie.— Tbe  « 


KUB  nerve;  2.  glo«o-pha- 
rfDgeal  nerve:  3,  ■cceieory 
nerve ;  4,  hypoglonal  oerre; 
b,  gaDgllaled  c»rd  of  the 
■ympalhetlc  nerve;  S.  flnl 
eerrlc*!  ganglion ;  7,  upper 
end  of  the  Dord  dlTlCUng 
end  Ibrmlng  the  caiotld 
plexiu ;  B,  tympuiic  bnuch 
of  the  glono-ptiMTiigeBl 
nerve  on  Ibe  promonlorr 
or  Ibe  trmpanom ;  9,  genic- 
ulate gangtloD  of  the  bd&l 
tierve  Joined  by  tbe  niper- 
ficl&l  petrowl  nerve:  10, 
abducent  nerve  ]aimi  by 
fllBmenB  of  tbe  ckver- 
Dout  pleini;  II,  apbthkl- 
mlc  guigllon ;  12,  apheuo- 
palatine  guigllon  ;  IB.  otic 
guigllon :  14,  Ungual  nerve ; 
15.  ■ubmaxlllkty  guigll- 
on :  le,  mperlur  laryngeal 

geal  nerve:  IS,  eilemal 
laiTngeal  nerve;  19. 1S>,  ID- 
ferior  Uryngeal  nerve:  21, 
termination  of  the  right 
vagua  nerve  baok  of  Ibe 
■tomach:  22.  23.  left  vagua 
nerve :  21,  coi*l  of  the  arm- 
pathellc  nene  descending 

cervical  ganglion,  ^;  26. 
superior  cardiac  nerve:  27, 
middle  cardiac  nerve ;  28, 
29,  tblrd  cervical  and  Bmt 
thoracic  ganglia  fUsed  to- 
gether; 30,  Inferior  cardiac 
nerve ;  31.  cardiac  branchea 
from  tbe  vagua  and  flnt 
thoracic  ganglion  to  tbe 
cardiac  plexna,  32 :  33,  cor- 
oiiarr  pleiua;  34,  36.  tho- 
racic gai^Ua  from  the  sec- 
ond to  the  1a«;  SS.  great 
■planchnic  nerve:  3T.  lla 
termination  in  the  aemi. 
Innar  ganglion;  33.  amall 
splanchnic  nerve:  N,  solar 
pleiua:  40.  pbienlc  pleiua ; 
41.  renal  ganglion ;  42,  loop 

formed  beiween  the  flnl  and  second  cervical  nerves:  43.  tblrd  anterior  cervical  nerve;  41.  fourth 
anterior  cervical  nerve ;  4u-4T,  lOur  lower  cervical  and  tlifl  Ihonclc  nerves  forming  the  brachial 
plexoi;  4H,  anterior  (horaclc  or  Inlercoalal  nervee;  49.  aorla  drawn  forward;  50,  right  auricle ;  .11, 
right  ventricle ;  52,  right  pulmonnr?  artery;  &3.  right  broocbua;  54,  cut  edge  of  tbe  diaphragm: 
ti>,  alomacb  dragged  aaide  to  exhibit  the  aolar  pleios. 


'  N.  petrosus  supurficislis. 
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In  the  course  of  the  %'ascular  braoches  are  some  microscopic  bat 
iocoQstant  gauglia.  Besides  these  there  is  coramonly  one,  the  tempo- 
ral ganglion,'  about  a  line  loug,  situated  on  the  external  carotid  at 
the  origin  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery.  It  ia  connected  by  a  fila- 
ment with  the  facial  nerve,  and  in  apparently  related  to  the  parotid 
gland  as  the  submaxillary  ganglion  is  to  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  pharyngeal  branches,'  two  to  four,  proceed  fVom  the  inner 
part  of  the  ganglion  and  Join  with  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the 
glosso-pbaryngeal  and  vagns  nerves  in  the  formation  of  the  pharyn- 
geal plexus.*  This  lies  on  the  middle  constrictor  and  supplies  the 
muscles  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  One  of  the  branches 
communicates  with  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  with  its  external 
laryngeal  branch. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve,*  a  long  slender  branch,  springs  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  ganglion  by  one  or  two  roots,  sometimes  joined 
by  another  from  the  cord  below,  or  sometimes  arising  from  it  alone. 
Descending  the  neck  on  the  long  cervical  muscle  behind  the  sheath 
of  the  cervical  vessels,  it  enters  the  thorax.  The  right  nerve  passes 
either  in  front  or  behind  the  subclavian  artery,  runs  along  the  in- 
nominate artery  to  the  back  of  the  aorta,  thence  to  end  in  the  deep 
cardiac  plexus.  The  left  nerve  follows  the  left  carotid  artery  and 
usually  crosses  in  front  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  end  in  the  superficial 
cardiac  plexus,  but  sometimes  descends  behind  the  aorta  to  the  deep 
plexus. 

In  its  course  the  superior  cardiac  nerve  is  usually  joined  by  the 
cardiac  branch  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  of  the  vagus,  and  in 
the  chest  by  one  or  more  of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  inferior  laryn- 
geal nerve. 

The  superior  cardiac  nerve  is  very  variable,  even  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  body.  It  sometimes  joins  the  cardiac  ner\-e  derived  from  one 
or  the  other  cervical  gauglia,  and  occasionally  has  been  found  to  be 
absent  on  one  side. 

CABOTID  PLEXUS. 

The  upper  end  of  the  first  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic 
nen-e  tapers  in  a  reddish-gray,  flattened  cord,*  which  ascends  and  enters 
the  carotid  canal  beneath  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  divides  into 
two  branches.  These  in  their  further  course  by  repeated  division  and 
anastomosis  form,  around  the  artery,  the  carotid  plexus,*  which  is 
continuous  on  the  vessel  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  where  it  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  cavernous  plexus.' 

Occasionally  a  minute  stellate  ganglion"  is  found  on  the  carotid 

'  G.  temporale.  '  Rami  pharjngei ;  r.  ph»ryngeo-l«ryngei. 

*  P.  phBryngei]«.  *  N.  cardiacus  superior,  BuperScialis,  or  longui. 

>  Nervus  can>ticus,  '  P.  csroticus  ii 


'  P.  cBvernosus. 
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plexus  to  the  outer  eide  of  the  carotid  arteiy,  bat  more  iVequently  is 
Bubstituted  by  a  little  narrow-tneshed  plexus. 

The  carotid  plexus  is  connected  by  the  deep  petrosal  nerve,'  a 
branch  of  the  vidian  aerre,  with  the  spheno-paUttine  ganglion.  (See 
page  789.)  Of  two  othercommunicating  branches,  one'  passes  through 
a  minute  foramen  and  the  other'  through  a  fine  canal  into  the  tym- 
panum, where  they  join  the  tympanic  branch  *  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve. 

From  the  cavernous  plexus  filaments  proceed  to  the  semilunar  gan- 
glion of  the  trifacial  uen'e,  to  the  ophthalmic  branch,  and  to  the  oculo* 
motor  nerve.  Two  filaments  also  are  given  by  the  plexus  to  the  ab- 
ducent nerve  as  it  crosses  the  iutorual  carotid  artery  in  the  cavernous 
sinus.  From  it  proceeds  the  sympathetic  root  of  the  ophthalmic 
ganglion,  either  directly  or  joined  by  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic 
nerve. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  CEEVICAL  GANGLIA. 

The  second,  or  middle  cervical  ganglion,'  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  is  much  smaller  than  either  of  the  others  and  is  situated  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  opposite  the  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebra.  It  is  connected  by  communicating  branches  usually 
with  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves,  and  gives  filaments  to  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  on  which  they  form  a  plexus  continued  to  the 
th^'roid  gland. 

From  the  second  cervical  ganglion  springs  the  middle  cardiac 
nerve,*  which  on  the  right  side  runs  either  in  fVout  or  behind  the  sub- 
clavian artery  and  on  the  trachea,  where  it  is  joined  by  filaments  from 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  finally  ends  in  the  deep  cardiac 
plexus ;  on  the  left  side  it  runs  between  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian 
and  likewise  ends  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus. 

Sometimes  the  second  ganglion  is  absent,  in  which  case  the  middle 
cardiac  nerve  comes  iVom  the  sympathetic  trunk. 

The  third,  or  inferior  cervical  ganglion,'  is  large,  irregularly 
angular,  and  flattened,  and  is  frequently  united  with  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion.  It  lies  in  the  recess  between  the  front  of  the  costo-trang- 
verse  process  of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  and  the  neck  of  the  first 
rib  behind  the  vertebral  artery.  It  is  connected  by  communicating 
branches  with  the  lower  two  cervical  and  first  thoracic  nerves,  and 
by  another  with  the  first  thoracic  ganglion,  forming  a  loop'  around  the 
subclavian  artery.  It  gives  vascular  filaments  to  the  artery  and 
its  branches ;   some  of  these  filaments  with  others  from  the  second 

■  N.  petrosua  proftmduH  major,  •  N.  Mrotico-tympankua  inferior. 

'  N.  car.-tyrn.  superior;  □.  pctrosus  profundua  minor. 

'  N.  Jacobsonii.  *  G.  ccrrictile  medius. 

*  N.  cardiacue  mediiui,  magnus,  or  pruftindiis. 

'  O.  cervicale  inferius.  ■  Ansa  VJeussenii. 
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thoracic  gmnglioa  on  the  vertebral  art«ry  form  the  vertebral  plexus,' 
which  is  reioforced  in  in  coarse  by  filaments  from  the  lower  four  to 
six  cervical  nerves. 

From  the  third  cervical  ganglion  is  derived  the  inferior  cardiac 
nerve,*  which  nms  inward  behind  the  sobclavian  artery  and  in  front 
of  the  trachea  to  end  in  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  It  la  often  joined  by 
the  middle  cardiac  nerve,  especially  on  the  left  aide,  when  the  common 
trnnh '  pursues  the  usual  course  to  the  deep  cardiac  plexus.  Sometimes 
it  has  its  origin  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglion. 

CARDIAC  PLEXUS. 

The  cardiac  plexus,*  contained  within  the  chest,  is  formed  by  the 
convergence,  itivision,  and  anastomosis  of  the  three  cardiac  nerves  from 
the  cervical  ganglia  of  both  sympathetics,  together  with  the  cardiac 
bntnches  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglia  and  &om  both  vagus  nerves. 
It  extends  from  the  top  of  the  aortic  aroh  to  the  base  of  the  heart 
and  embraces  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  and  the  trunk  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  The  smaller  portion  is  distinguished  as  the 
superficial  cardiac  plexus,'  situated  between  the  aroh  of  the  aorta 
and  the  front  of  the  ri^ht  pulmonary  artery.  The  larger  and  more 
intricate  portion  is  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,*  situated  behind  the 
aroh  of  the  aorta  next  the  bifuroation  of  the  trachea  and  above  that  of 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  superficial  cardiac  plexus  receives  the  superior  cardiac  nerve 
of  the  left  sympathetic  and  the  lower  cervical  cardiac  branch  of  the 
left  vagus  nerve ;  while  the  deep  plexus  receives  all  the  other  cardiac 
nerves  of  both  sympathetic-s  and  the  cardiac  branches  of  both  vagus 
nerves. 

In  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus  above  the  bifureation  of  the  pul- 
monarj-  artery  there  is  usually  a  cardiac  ganglion,'  occasionally  a 
smaller  pair,  but  sometimes  none.  The  plexus  gives  filaments  along 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  anterior  pulmonary  plexus  of  the  left  side, 
but  mainly  ends  in  the  right  coronary  plexus. 

The  deep  cardiac  plexus  gives  filaments  directly  to  the  auricles,  a 
few  to  the  superficial  cardiac  plexus,  and  others  to  both  anterior  pul- 
monary plexuses,  while  the  greater  number  end  in  the  left  coronary 
ploxu,. 

The  cardiac  plexus  gives  filaments  to  all  the  great  vessels  spring- 
ing ft>>m  the  base  of  the  heart  and  to  the  pericardium.     Its  extension 

'  P.  vertebralia ;  p.  vertebro-basilaria. 

'  N.  cardiacus  inferior,  parvus,  or  tertiua. 

"  N.  cardiftcus  crofBUs.  *  P.  cardiacus. 

'  P.  cftrf.  fluperfieialis ;  p.  ftorticus  anterior. 

•  P.  card,  profijndus  or  magniu. 

*  G.  cardiacum  magnum ;  g.  card.  Wrisbergii. 
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reinforced  by  filaments  fVom  the  npper  thoracic  ganglia  of  both  sym- 
psthetics  formB  the  aortic  plexua  accompanying  the  aorta  through  the 
thorax.  Other  filaments  fVom  the  plexus  are  directly  diBtributed  to 
the  walls  of  the  heart  independent  of  the  course  of  the  coronarj-  blood- 
vesaels.  The  cesophageal  and  pulmonary  plexuses  derived  from  the 
vagos  nerves  receive  few  filaments  from  the  cardiac  and  aortic  plexuses 
and  the  thoracic  ganglia. 

The  right  coronary  plexus,'  derived  from  the  superficial  cardiac 
plexus  and  the  right  side  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  accompanies  the 
right  coronary  artery  in  its  distribution  to  the  heart. 

The  left  coronary  plexus,'  larger  than  the  right  and  derived 
&om  the  left  of  the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  accompanies  the  left  coronary 
artery  and  its  branches  in  theit  distribution  to  the  heart. 

The  nerves  of  the  cardiac  plexus  and  its  divisions,  the  coronary 
plexuses  distributed  to  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart,  contain 
numerous  microscopic  ganglia  in  their  course.  These  minute  ganglia, 
readily  observed  without  preparation  in  the  transparent  wall  of  the 
auricles  of  the  heart  in  frogs  and  salamanders,  are  regarded  as  motor 
ventres,  and  seem  to  explain  why  this  organ  may  continue  to  pulsate 
after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  animal. 

THOBACIC  PORTION  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVE.* 
In  the  thorax  the  gangliated  cord  lies  in  front  of  the  heads  of  the 
ribs,  crossing  the  intercostal  blood-vessels  and  covered  by  the  pleura 
through  which  it  is  visible.  It  is  provided  commonly  with  twelve 
ganglia,  each  lying  on  the  head  of  the  corresponding  rib,  but  occa- 
sionally a  contiguous  pair  of  ganglia  coalesce,  when  the  number  is 
accordingly  reduced.  The  first  ganglion  is  the  largest  and  is  often 
more  or  less  blended  with  the  lost  cervical  ganglion;  the  others  are 
small  and  usually  oval,  though  variable  in  shape.  Each  ganglion  is 
connected  usually  by  a  pair  of  communicating  branches  with  the 
commencement  of  the  nearest  spinal  nerve. 

Besides  a  cardiac  branch  from  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  to  join 
the  inferior  cardiac  nerve  of  the  last  cervical  ganglion  or  directly  to 
the  deep  cardiac  plexus,  branches  fhim  the  upper  five  or  six  thoracic 
ganglia  proceed  to  reinforce  the  contiguous  plexuses,  mainly  the  aortic 
plexus,  but  also  the  (esophageal  and  pulmonary  plexuses. 

The  branches  of  the  lower  thoracic  ganglia  commonly  unite  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  and  small  splanchnic  nerves,  which  descend 
into  the  abdomen  and  terminate  in  the  solar  plexus.  The  splanchnic 
nerves  *  are  white,  due  to  the  predominance  of  medullated  fibres  which 


13  sinister  or  posterior. 
•  Para  thonicics  nervi  ay  mpiktbici. 
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are  derived  through  the  commuDicating  braDchee  of  the  sympathetic 
fVom  the  epinal  nerves. 


■x:  lumbar  Mid  sacnd  ponlani.  1,di>phrtKiii;2,cudl>:  S.MomKh; 
4,  small  Inlestlne;  5.  elfimold  flexure  of  the  colon;  G,  rectum;  7,  bladder;  8,  pioctate;  9,  lefl  ragui 
Derve ;  10,  rlRhl  vagus  nerve :  11,  ftreat  splanchnic  uerve  terminating  in  the  aemllnnac  ganglion. 
12;  BmaU  iplanchnlc  nerve  ending  In  the  solar  pleiui;  13, 14,  superior  mexent«ric  pleiai;  le.  1^ 
lower  two  thoracic  ganglia;  IS,  16,  four  lumbal  gaoglla  in  succenlDD;  IT,  IT,  communicatlnf 
branches  with  the  ndjacenl  lumbar  nenei ;  lA.  bianchea  to  the'aoitlc  plexiu,  tS;  30,  inhrior  me«- 
enteric  plexus ;  21,  hypogastric  plexus ;  21.  brani^hes  to  hypogastric  pleiiu  From  the  loirer  lum' 
bar  ganglion;  23,  2S,  series  of  Tour  sacral  ganglia:  24,  It,  pelvic  pleiuaea  ;  2S,  2a,  hemorrhoidal 
plexus:  26,  M.branchee  to  hemorrhoidal  plexus  from  the  sacnl  ganglia;  27,  28,  31,  lower  thiw 
thoracic  nerves:  30.  first  lumbar  nerve  dividing  lnu>  the  llla-hipogastric  and  ilio-ingulnal 
branches;  31-33,  second,  third,  and  Tonrth  nerves  rormlng  the  lumbar  pleiua:  S4.  genlto-cnirtl 
nerve ;  35,  lumbo-sacral  cord  descending  in  the  sacral  plexus.  3S ;  37.  37,  brancbea  from  the  third 
and  fourth  sacral  nerves  to  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus ;  S8,  Bfth  aacnl  nerve ;  39.  coccTgeal  Derve. 
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The  great  splanchnic  nerve'  springs  by  roots  usually  from  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  thoracic  ganglion  and  often  fVom  one  or  two  above. 
The  roots  successively  unite  on  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  centra,  and 
the  trunk  formed  by  their  unioo  passes  through  the  cms  of  the  dia- 
phragm or  rarely  through  the  aortic  orifice  and  ends  in  the  semilunar 
ganglion  of  the  solar  plexus. 

The  small  splanchnic  nerve '  springs  fVom  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
thoracic  ganglia  and  descends  in  company  with  the  great  splanchnic, 
or  through  a  separate  opening  in  the  crue  of  the  diaphragm,  to  end  in 
the  cceliac  plexus,  in  its  course  usually  giving  off  a  considerable  branch, 
the  superior  renal  nerve,'  to  the  renal  plexus.  The  latter  branch 
sometimes  comes  from  the  trunk  of  the  gangliated  cord  or  from  the 
la^t  thoracic  ganglion  and  is  distinguished  as  the  smallest  splanchnic 
nerve.* 

Barely  a  fourth  splanchnic  nerve'  has  been  observed  arising  from 
the  upper  thoracic  ganglia  and  cardiac  plexus  and  descending  to  the 
(esojihagcal  plexus  of  the  vagus,  to  the  great  splanchnic  nerve,  or  the 
semilunar  ganglion. 

The  thoracic  aortic  plexus,*  the  continuiation  of  the  cardiac 
plexus,  entwines  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  reinforced  by  filaments 
from  the  upper  thoracic  ganglia.  It  is  a  net-work  of  delicate  threads 
and  is  continuous  below  with  the  solar  plexus. 

80LAB  PLEXUS. 

The  solar  plexus,'  the  largest  and  most  intricate  of  the  plexuses 
common  to  both  sympathetic  nerves,  is  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  behind  the  stomach  on  the  front  of  the  aorta,  around  the 
commencement  of  the  cceliac  axis  and  superior  mesenteric  artery.  It 
consists  of  a  net-work  of  nerves,  associated  with  ganglia,  and  receives 
the  splanchnic  nerves  of  both  sides,  together  with  filaments  from  the 
thoracic  aortic  plexus  and  from  the  right  vagus  nerves. 

Among  the  ganglia  of  the  solar  plexus,  variable  in  number,  shape, 
and  size,  are  usually  two  conspicuous  ones,  the  semilunar  ganglia.' 
These  are  likewise  variable,  commonly  irregular  lunate  or  rcniform, 
sometimes  horse-s hoe-shaped  or  even  annular,  and  occasionally  they 
are  more  or  less  Aised  into  one.  They  are  situated  one  on  each  aide 
of  the  cceliac  artery  with  the  extremities  turned  up,  and  usually  receive 
by  their  outer  extremity  the  great  splanchnic  nerve. 

From  the  solar  plexus  proceed  divisions  or  secondary'  plexuses  on 

■  N.  splanchnicuB  major.  *  N.splanch.  minor. 

'  N.  renalis  sup.  or  poiterior. 

*  N.  splanchnicua  imus,  inferior,  or  tertius. 

'  N.  spUnch.  Bupremus.  '  P.  aortictis  Iboincicus. 

'  P.  solaria ;  epigaatric  or  cceliac  pleiue ;  p.  ctsliacug  or  epigaslricus. 
'  ii.  lemilunare,  aplanchnicuni,  cteliacum,  abdominale,  or  aolare. 
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all  the  adjacent  &rterieB,  twining  and  interUcing  around  and  accom- 
panying them  in  their  ramifications  and  distribution  to  the  viscera. 

The  plexuaeB  derived  fVom  the  solar  plexus  are  as  follows : 

The  cceliac  plexus.'  Derived  from  the  fore  part  of  the  solar 
plexus,  it  surrounds  the  cceliac  artery,  receives  a  few  filaments  from 
the  right  vagus,  and  divides  into  the  gastric,'  hepatic,'  and  splenic* 
plexuses,  which  accompany  the  corresponding  arteries  and  are  dU- 
tributed  with  them. 

The  superior  mesenteric  plexus.  This  forms  a  copious  inter- 
texture  of  white  filaments  proceeding  from  the  solar  plexus  and  rein- 
forced by  filaments  from  the  abdominal  faortic  plexus,  accompanying 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery  in  its  distribution.  At  its  commence- 
ment, to  the  right  of  the  base  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  it  is 
DBually  furnished  with  a  superior  mesenteric  ganglion. 

The  phrenic  plexus.'  This  proceeds  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
plexus  and  accompanies  the  phrenic  arteries  to  the  diaphragm.  It 
gives  filaments  on  each  side  to  the  suprarenal  body,  and  on  its  right  it 
commonly  contains  the  small  phrenic  ganglion,*  which  gives  filaments 
to  the  contiguous  suprarenal  body,  the  inferior  cava,  and  the  hepatic 
plexus. 

The  suprarenal  plexus.  On  each  side  this  accompanies  the  cor- 
responding artery  to  the  suprarenal  body. 

The  renal  plexus.'  This  is  continued  on  each  side  from  the  solar 
plexus,  and  receives  the  renal  branch  of  the  small  splanchnic  nerve, 
at  the  termination  of  which  on  the  right  side  there  is  usually  a  renal 
ganglion.'  The  renal  plexus  is  reinforced  by  filaments  from  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  and  aortic  plexuses  and  accompanies  the  renal  artery 
in  its  distribution. 

The  spermatic  plexus.*  This  proceeds  from  the  superior  .mesen- 
teric and  renal  plexuses  and  accompanies  the  spermatic  artery  to  the 
testicle,  or  in  the  female  the  ovarian  artery  to  the  ovary  and  uterus.  In 
its  course  it  is  reinforced  by  filaments  from  the  aortic  and  hypogastric 
plexuses. 

LUMBAR  PORTION  OF  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NERVE," 
The  lumbar  portion  of  the  gangliated  cord,  in  the  abdomen,  lies  on 
the  side  of  the  vertebral  centra  along  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas 
muscle,  that  of  the  right  cord  l>ehind  the  inferior  cava,  that  of  the  left 
cord  behind  the  aorta.  The  lumbar  ganglia,"  of  which  there  are 
commonly  four,  are  small  and  oval,  but  occasionally  they  are  fewer 

'  P.  crelificus.  '  P.  coronariua  ventricuii. 

'  P.  hepaticus.  *  P.  lienftlia. 

*  P.  diapbregmUicuB.  •  O.  diaphragTOaticum. 

'  P.  renalis.  *  G.  renali-aorticam.  *  P.  Bpermaticus. 

^  Pan  lumbalis  nervi  Bjimpatbici.  "  O.  lumbalia. 
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and  proportionately  larger.  Each  is  connected  with  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  nearest  spinal  nerve,  somewhat  variably  with  one  or  the 
other,  uBuallj  by  two  communicating  branches.  These  accompany 
the  lumbar  arteries  across  the  vertebne,  and  are  longer  than  elsewhere 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  distance  of  the  gangliated  cord  fVom  the 
intervertebral  foramina. 

The  branches  fVom  the  lumbar  ganglia  are  variable,  and  partly 
proceed  to  the  abdominal  aortic  plexus,  while  others  descend  to  the 
hypogastric  plexus. 

The  abdominal  aortic  plexus'  is  continued  from  the  solar  and 
renal  plexuses  and  descends  on  the  abdominal  aorta  to  its  fork,  where 
it  ruus  into  the  hypogastric  plexus  included  between  the  iliac  arteries.. 
It  commonly  exhibits  on  each  side  of  the  aorta  a  variably  distinct  and 
thicker  string,  which  receives  the  obliquely  descending  branches  of  the 
lumbar  ganglia  and  is  united  with  its  fellow  in  fh>nt  of  the  aorta  by  a 
wide-meshed  net  of  fibres. 

From  the  aortic  plexua  proceeds  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus,* 
at  its  commencement  including  the  inferior  mesenteric  ganglion,' 
and  accompanying  the  corresponding  artery  in  its  distribution  to  the 
intestines. 

SACRAL  POETION  OP  THE  SrMPATHBTIC  NERVE.* 
The  gangliated  cord  in  the  pelvis,  much  diminished  in  size,  descends 
iif  front  of  the  sacrum  convergent  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sacral 
foramina.  The  lower  end  usually  unites  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side  in  a  loop,  on  which  sometimes  there  is  a  little,  median  coccygeal 
ganglion,'  situated  in  front  of  the  coccyx. 

The  sacral  ganglia*  are  usually  four,  often  only  three,  and  are 
small  fusiform  bodies.  Each  is  variably  connected,  usually  by  two 
communicating  branches,  with  the  contiguous  sacral  nerve.  The 
branches  distributed  by  the  sacral  ganglia  are  small  and  proceed  to 
the  hypogastric  and  coccygeal  plexuses. 

HYPOGASTBIC  PLEXUS. 
The  hypogastric  plexus,^  an  intricate  net^work  of  nerve-threads, 
without  distinct  associated  ganglia,  enveloped  in  a  copious  layer  of 
areolar  tissue,  lies  in  front  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  in  the  interval  of 
the  common  iliac  arteries,  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  It  is  continued 
from  the  abdominal  aortic  plexus  reinforced  by  branches  fVom  the 


■  P.  aorticua  abdominalis ;  p.  intermesenteiiciu. 

'  P.  mesentericui  inrerior.  *  G.  Bie«eiit.  inferius. 

*  Pan  sacralis  nervi  sjmpathicl. 

'  G.  coccjgeum  impar;  g,  Waltheri. 

*  Ciacralia.  *  P.  hfpc^Mtricut. 
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lumbar  ganglia,  and  below  divides  into  two  portions,  the  inferior  hypo- 
gastric plexuses. 

The  inferior  hypogastric,  or  pelvic  plexus,'  reinforced  by  the 
branches  of  the  sacral  ganglia  and  additional  filaments  iVom  the  lower 
two  or  three  sacral  nerves,  extflnds  forward  at  the  side  of  the  rectum, 
and  also  the  vagina  in  the  female.  Associated  with  the  plexus  are  many 
minute  ganglia,  and  from  it  proceed  the  following  secondary  plexuses : 

The  hemorrhoidal  plexus,'  consisting  of  fine  filaments,  partly 
IVom  the  pelvic  plexus  and  partly  fVom  the  vesical  plexus,  proceeding 
upward  and  forward  to  the  rectum,  in  which  they  communicate  with 
filaments  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus. 

The  vesical  plexus,*  formed  by  many  filaments  derived  tVom  the 
pelvic  plexus  and  distributed  to  the  lower  part  and  side  of  the  bladder, 
the  prostate,  and  the  seminal  vehicle.  In  the  female  its  filaments  are 
distributed  to  the  vagina  as  well  as  to  the  bladder,  whence  its  name  of 
the  vestco- vaginal  plexus.* 

The  cavernous  plexus,*  continued  from  the  vesical  plexus.  It 
follows  the  pudic  artery  and  its  branches  to  the  root  of  the  penis, 
where  filaments*  penetrate  the  cavernous  body  to  be  distributed  to  the 
erectile  tissue,  while  a  larger  filament'  runs  along  the  dorsum  of  the 
penis  anastomosing  with  the  dorsal  branch  of  the  pudic  nerve  and 
distributed  to  the  cavernous  body.  Filaments  also  supply  the  spongy 
body  and  other  parts  of  the  penis. 

The  uterine  plexus,'  derived  from  the  pelvic  plexus,  passing 
through  the  broad  ligament  in  company  with  the  uterine  artery  and 
itA  branches,  to  be  distributed  to  the  uterus.  On  its  filaments  iu  the 
walls  of  the  uterus  are  numerous  microscopic  ganglia. 

'  P.  hjpog.  inferior  or  lateralia.  '  P.  hnmorrhoidalU. 

'  P.  veaicalis.  "  P.  yeaico-v^inalis. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

OBOANS   OF    SPECIAL   SENSE. 

The  organs  of  special  sense  comprise  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  the  tongue,  and  the  skin. 

THB  MOSB. 
The  nose'  includes  the  prominent  feature  of  the  face,  together  with 
the  naaal  cavities.    Besides  being  the  special  organ  of  the  sense  of 
emell,  it  serves  as  the  chief  avenue  of  respiration. 

FiQ.  420. 


OVTIB  WALL  or  THi  LEiTKAiAL  CAvnr.  1,  luperlor  tiirblnal:  Z,  superior  metliu:  I.  middle 
tnrblnftl:  4,  middle  meelui:  S,  porlion  of  (be  turbtnals  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  removed  to  exhibit 
theortllce  orcomrounJcUlon,  6,  with  the  ant«rl or  ethmoidal  ■iDuses;  7,  commuQlcalioii  with  the 
frontkl  ilniii;  B,  leR  ftanUl  sinua;  9,  poTtlon  of  the  unaymmelrli^al  partition  which  eepsntcstbe 
feiDtel  ilnnaes;  10.  Inrerforturbinkl;  II,  Inferior  mesliu;  13,  dbmI  duct  exposed  b;  cemovliiE  a 
portion  of  the  bones:  18,  Its  termination ;  H,  edge  of  the  upper  laler&l  cartllBxe;  IS,  16,  outer 
portion  of  the  left  lover  lateral  cartilage:  IT,  cut  edge  of  the  septal  eattilage:  IB,  inner  portion 
of  the  leR  lower  lateral  cartilage;  IB,  sphenoidal  atnus;  3).  luorlSce;  II,  pharynx;  22,  orifice  of 
the  enitachUn  Uib«. 

The  nasal  cavities'  are  two  capacious  air-chambers  occupying 
the  middle  part  of  the  skull  between  the  orbits,  communicating  with 

>  Nuna ;  orguioD  olfftctoiium.  *  Cavi  or  cavema  nanum ;  foiMe  naealet. 
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the  exterior  in  front  through  the  noetriU  or  aDterior  oares,  and  behind 
with  the  pharynx  through  the  posterior  narea.  They  are  completely 
separated  by  the  nasal  partition,  which  forms  the  inner  wall  of  each 
cavity.  Their  outer  wall  presents  the  three  prominent  turbinals,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  and  the  floor  by  the  three  meatuses.  Their 
roof  separates  thera  from  the  cranial  cavity  and  their  floor  fVom  that 
of  the  mouth.  With  each  nasal  cavity  communicate  the  corresponding 
frontal,  ethmoidal,  Bphenoidal,  and  maxillary  sinuses,  and  into  the  infe- 
rior meatus  of  each  opens  the  nasal  duct  from  the  lachrymal  sac.    The 

Fio.  4S1. 


Partition  of  the  hose.    1,  canltage  or  tbe  ptnitloo ;  2,  lu  juD<Mon  irith  the  nual  pute  of 

theeUiinold  booe:  3,  iajMnctloD  wllh  the  nual  bones:  4.  mirglii  of  contltiiutloii  with  the  lueitl 
trianguUr  cartllige:  S.  flbroue  membnne  conoectlug  the  cartilage  of  the  partition  wiUi  the  oral 
cartllagF:  6,  loner  portloD  of  tbe  left  oral  cartilage;  7,  anterior  border  of  tfa«  vomer;  S,  acces- 
aory  cartllaire;  9,  prolongation  of  tbe  carillage  of  the  partllloD,.ln  a  groove  between  the  vomer 
and  naul  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ;  10,  naao-palatlne  canal  of  the  right  idde  opening  Into  the 

confltruction  of  the  nasal  cavities  as  formed  by  the  surrounding  bones 
is  described  in  the  account  of  the  skull.     (See  page  146.) 

The  nasal  cavities  are  completed  in  front  by  the  nasal  cartilages, 
and  they  are  lined  throughout  by  mucous  membrane. 

The  olfactory  region,'  or  that  which  is  especially  the  seat  of  the 
sense  of  sniell,  accords  with  the  nasal  surface  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
comprising  the  nasal  plate  of  the  inner  wall  and  the  opposed  surface 
of  the  turbinals  of  the  outer  wall.    Prom  the  conformation  of  tbe  nasal 


'  R^io^olfactoria. 
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cavities  the  currenta  of  air  ascending  through  the  nostrile  psea  in 
a  curve  upward,  backward,  and  downward,  traversing  the  olfactory 
regtoDB  into  tbe  pharynx. 

The  nose '  is  formed  by  its  bony  bridge  and  the  naital  cartilages 
covered  by  the  skin  and  nasal  muscles.  The  sides  conjoin  in  the 
median  ridge  or  back,*  which  slopes  from  beneath  the  forehead  to 
the  point.  Below  they  bulge  outward  in  the  wings  of  the  nose.' 
Beneath  are  the  nostrils,  or  anterior  nares,*  communicating  above 
with  the  nasal  foasfe  and  separated  by  the  column  of  the  nose,* 
which  is  formed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal  partition  enclosed  by 
the  skin. 

The  nostrils  are  horizontal,  fore  and  ail  elliptical  apertures,  situ- 
ated below  the  level  of  the  entrance  of  the  nasal  aperture  of  the  skull. 
The  column  is  fixed  behind  to  tbe  nasal  spine. 

Within  the  border  of  the  nostrils  the  skin  is  continuous  with  the 
nasal   mucous   membrane 


and  is  here  furnished  with 
a  number  of  short  stiff 
hairs. 

The  nasal  cartilages 
complete  the  fore  part  of 
the  partition  and  serve 
to  support  the  lower  fore 
part  of  the  nose.  They 
consist  of  the  septal  and 
lateral  triangular  and  oval 
cartilages. 

Tbe  septal  cartilage' 
is  a  quadrilateral  plate 
placed  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  nasal  partition,  which 
it  completes  in  front.  Its 
posterior  borders  are  re- 
ceived in  the  angular 
notch  between  the  naaal 
ethmoid  plate  and  the  vo- 
mer. Its  upper  anterior 
border    is    fixed    to    tbe 
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1.  upper  Ulenl  c&rtllage:  I.  Iti 
m&rftlD  of  Ltae  septal  cartUace 
ml  MrtHages ;  4.  nnill  uces- 
ral  CBrtllaKE,  btck  ot  which  la 
ssory curtllaftes:  T.potnloflhe 

se  irbere  the  lower  UtenI  cartltadts  ue  benl  Inwudlf 

bones;    below  them  it  Is    tiong the coimnD. 


ClBTTLien  OF  TKE  M08I 

Ulterior  border;  3,  uilerlc 
■ppe&ring  between  tbe  li 
Borr  cutlltge :  5,  lower  1* 


eonjanction  of  the   »».al     Z:i^'«°,Z 


continuous  laterally  with 
the  triangular   cartilages. 


Its   lower  anterior  and   shortest  border 


■  Nbsiu  ;  rhin  ;  promontorium  bcl«i ;  snout. 


■  Dorsum. 

■  Apertune  ua»i  externa. 
*  Septum  cariilagineum. 
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cuntributeB  to  form  the  column  of  the  nose,  exteoding  from  the  nasal 
spine  to  the  point  of  the  noee. 

In  early  life  a  prolongation  of  the  septal  cartilage  occupies  a  narrow 
channel  along  the  sutural  conjunction  of  the  ethmoid  nasal  plate  and 
vomer  to  the  sphenoidal  rostrum. 

The  septal  cartilage  is  the  thickest  of  those  of  the  nose  and  is  thin- 
nest  at  the  middle.  It  often  exhibits  a  want  of  symmetry  and  with  the 
bones  of  the  nasal  partition  may  be  more  or  less  bent  to  one  or  the 
other  side. 

The  upper  lateral,  or  triangular  cartilage,'  is  a  thin  plate  con- 
tinuous  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  septal  cartilage,  reflected  from 
it  outwardly  on  each  side  and  attached  by  connective  tissue  with  the 
lower  margin  of  the  uasal  bone  and  the  nasal  notch  of  the  maxilla. 
Its  lower  border  is  connected  by  fibrous  membrane  with  the  corre- 
sponding oval  cartilage. 

The  lower  lateral,  or  oval  cartilage,*  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  nose  below  the  former,  bordei-s  the  nostril.  It  consists  of  an  outer 
oval  plate,  nearly  flat  or  slightly  convex  extemaUy,  and  an  inner  band. 
The  oval  plate  occupies  the  side  of  the  point  of  the  nose  attached  above 
to  the  triangular  cartilage,  while  the  band  bends  inward  from  its  fore 
part  and  extends  along  the  nasal  column  attached  to  the  septal  carti- 
lage. The  oval  cartilages  are  connected  together  at  the  tip  of  the  nose 
by  loose  fibrous  tissue,  the  line  of  union  being  usually  indicated  bj-  a 
slight  groove  of  the  skin.  In  the  negro  the  oval  cartilages  make  a  less 
abrupt  bend,  so  that  the  nose  is  more  obtusely  rounded  and  devoid  of 
the  groove. 

Prom  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  oval  cartilage  a  band  of  fibrous 
tissue  extends  over  the  wing  of  the  nose  to  be  attached  to  the  nasal 
notch  of  the  maxilla.  The  band  commonly  contains  from  one  to  three 
little  accessory  cartils^es.' 

The  wing  of  the  nose*  borders  the  nostril  outwardly  behind  the 
point  and  below  the  position  of  the  oval  cartilage.  It  is  a  fold  of  the 
skin  enclosing  a  thick  layer  of  fibro-connective  with  adipose  tissue  and 
muscular  bundles  which  are  part  of  the  contiguous  nasal  muscles. 

The  skin  of  the  nose,  except  on  the  wings,  is,  together  with  the 
subjacent  nasal  muscles,  loosely  and  movably  attached  to  the  parts  be- 
neath.   It  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  size  of  its  sebaceous  glands. 

The  muscles  of  the  nose.     See  page  2K0. 

The  nasal  cavities,  completely  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
nasal  partition  and  communicating  behind  with  the  pharynx,  are 
throughout  lined  by  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of  the 
latter  cavity. 

1  Cartilago  tritDirulariB  or  leleralia  euperior. 

*  Cartilago  ovalJs ;  c.  UWralia  inferior ;  c.  ain  nui ;  c.  pinDalU. 

'  CartiUgines  sesamoid  en; 
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The  nasal  mucous  membrane,'  highly  vascular,  bright  red  and 
flensitive,  ie  closely  coDnected  with  the  subjacent  periosteum  and  peri- 
chondrium. It  variee  io  thicknesB  in  different  positions  and  contributes 
to  diminiab  the  passages  of  tbe  noee.  It  is  thickest  on  the  turbinals, 
especially  the  inferior  one,  and  is  prolonged  on  their  free  border  so  as 
to  make  them  appear  considerably  larger  than  the  corresponding  tur- 
binals  in  the  macerated  skull.  It  is  also  thick  on  the  nasal  partition 
and  is  thinner  along  the  floor  and  meatuses.  It  lines  the  sinuses  com- 
municating with  the  nose,  and  In  them  is  thinnest  and  least  vascular. 
It  reduces  the  orifices  of  communication  to  round  apertures.  Of  these 
there  is  usually  one  which  is  common  to  the  frontal  and  anterior  eth- 
moidal sinuses  of  each  side  opening  into  the  fore  part  of  the  middle 
meatus.  Another  aperture  behind  the  former  opens  from  the  maxil- 
lary antrum  into  the  latter.  A  third  opens  from  the  posterior  ethmoidal 
sinuses  into  the  superior  meatus,  and  a  fourth  from  the  correspond inj; 
sphenoidal  sinus  opens  into  the  upper  back  part  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

The  nasal  mucous  membrane  closes  the  foramina  of  the  ethmoidal 
cribriform  plate,  likewise  the  spheno-palatine,  pterygo-palatine,  ptery- 
goid, and  naso-palatine  foramina. 

Opening  into  the  fore  part  of  the  inferior  nasal  meatus  is  the  nasal 
duct  from  the  lachrymal  sac,  the  orifice  guarded  by  one  or  two  slight 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  nasal  raucous  membrane,  except  in  the  olfactory  region  and 
on  the  nasal  cartilages,  is  provided  with  a  ciliated  columnar  epithelium. 
On  the  cartilages  the  epithelium  is  squamous  and  stratified  and  is 
continuous  with  the  epidermis  of  tbe  skin  at  the  nostrils. 

In  the  olfactory  region'  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick,  soft,  pulpy, 
and  most  vascular.  It  exhibits  a  yellowish-red  hue  and  ia  furnished 
with  a  non-ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  with  peculiar  elements,  the 
olfactory  cells.  The  columnar  cells  are  prolonged  beneath  into 
branching  processes  which  contribute  to  sustain  several  strata  of  the 
olfactory  cells.  These  are  upright,  spindle-shaped,  and  have  an  oval 
nucleus  enveloped  ia  a  small  mass  of  granular  protoplasm.  The  upper 
extremity  of  the  cells  extends  as  a  rod-like  prolongation  between  the 
sustaining  cells  to  the  fVee  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  the  rod-like  prolongation  of  the 
olfaetoTy  cells  is  furnished  with  long  hair-like  processes,  tut  in  man  and 
his  class  they  are  absent. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  olfactory  cells  descends  a  filament, 
which  sometimes  presents  a  varicose  appearance.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  connected  with  a  terminal  fibril  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  but  the 
continuity  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 

■  Schrciderian  membrane;  pituitary  membrane;  membrana  pituilaria;  m. 
Schneideriana. 

*  it^o  olfactoria. 
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Mingled  with  the  coluiuQar  and  olfactory  colls  are  transitional 
forma  between  the  two.  All  are  regarded  as  being  probably  connected 
with  olfactory  nerve- fibrils. 

The  naiuil  mucous  membrane  is  abundantly  supplied  with  glands, 

which  are  most  numerous  about  the  middle  and  back  part«  of  the 

natwl  cavities,  and  are  largest  on 

Fio.  428.  the  back  of  the  partition.     In  the 

1  olfactory  region    the    glands    are 

mostly   tubular  and   simple,   and 

somewhat  enlarged  and  convoluted 

in  their  deeper  part.'    Elsewhere 

the  nasal  glands  are  racemose.* 

The  olfactory  nerves,  from 
the  cori-eaponding  olfactory  lobe, 
pass  through  the  numerous  fora- 
miua  of  the  ethmoidal  cribriform 
plate  in  an  inner  and  an  outer 
series,  and  these  descend  in  canals, 
partly  bony  and  partly  membra- 
nous, in  the  inner  and  outer  walla 
of  the  nasal  cavity.  Divei^ing 
fore  and  aft   they  enter  the  mu- 

C0U8  membrane  of  the   olfactory 

Vertical  iEcnom  tkoh  mz  nwal  mctoi-.  ^gion,  the  outer  series  being  the 
■eubkam:  nuKniAeii  iMdtameien  1,  ftom  larger.  In  their  distribution  they 
the  oir«ctory  region;  a,  nominated  columnsr  i.„  _  i  •.  a  .,  j  .  n,  <■  , 
.plU,ellum;Volf.ciori  ner^flbre-:  c.  n«.l       '"^"c''  1""*  flattened   tuft«,  which 

tabular  gland ;  d.iu  outlet.  2.  ciiiaied  epithe-  anastomose  in  close  plexuses  with 
llum^ln  other  po.ltion.  or  the  mucou.  mem.  ^^^^  elongated  meshes.  The 
fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerves  are 
non-medullatcd  and  consift  of  axis-fibres  with  a  nucleated  neurilemma, 
in  which  the  nuclei  are  fewer  than  in  the  similar  fibres  of  the  sympa- 
thetic sjrstem. 

The  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  further  supplied  with  sensory  nerves 
by  the  trifacial,  as  already  deHcribed. 

The  arteries  of  the  nasal  cavity  are  the  spbeuo-palatine  and  descend- 
ing palatine  branches  of  tbe  internal  maxillary,  the  posterior  and  an- 
terior ethmoidal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  branches  fVom  the 
superior  labial  of  the  facial  artery. 

The  veins  of  the  nasal  cavity  form  a  close  plexus  in  the  mucous 
membrane,  best  produced  on  the  inferior  turbinal  and  lower  back  part 
of  the  partition.  The  trunks  return  in  the  course  of  the  arteries,  the 
sphenO'palatine  vein  entering  the  pterygoid  plexus,  the  ethmoidal  veins 
ending  in  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Other  and  smaller  veins  join  the  supe- 
rior labial  and  facial  veins. 

'  Glands  of  Bowman.  ■  Olanduln  mudpuB  *^i^mt«. 
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The  lymphatics  of  the  noHe  are  numerous  and  large.     Tbey  form 
a  clo6e  plexus  of  Teesela  in  the  mucous  membrane,  communicating  with 


Nkbvbs  or  TDK  PABTTnoN  OT  THE  NoeE.  I,  olbclorj  bulb;  1,  lU  nerved  descending  lo  tbe 
nasal  mucous  membrane;  2,  internal  uaul  branch  of  the  nasal  nerve  of  (he ophthalmic :  3, 
iu«al  branchea  nom  the  spheno-palaUne  ganglion.  II,  op(Ic  nerve;  111,  ocnlo-motor :  IV.  troch- 
lear: V,  trUada):  VI.  abducent:  VII.  Ikclal:  VIll.  audltonr;  IX.  sloesfl-pharyngeal ;  X,  vasiia: 
ZI.  accessory;  XII.  hypoglossal.  4,  caTernous  plexus  of  Ibe  sympathellc ;  5,  fllamenli  of  com- 
muntcatlon  with  the  semilunar  ganglion  of  the  trifacial ;  6,  fllamenta  of  communlcstlon  irllh  Uie 
oculo-motoT  nerve :  ^.  bnnchea  of  the  sympathetic  following  (he  Inlemal  carotid  artery;  & 
branch  connected  with  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  ;  9, 10.  aiamcnti  forming  a  plexus  upon 
tbe  inlemal  carotid  artery;  11,  petrous  ganglion  of  (he  gloaao-pharyngeal ;  1% Jugular  gaugUon 
of  the  vagiu  nerve ;  13. 14,  la.  anaalomoUc  fllamenti  between  the  sympathetic,  the  gloBSD-pbaiyn- 
geal,  vagui.  accessory,  and  hypogloiaal  nerves. 

lymphatic  spaces  around  the  olfactory  nerves  and  among  the  nasal 
glands. 

Fio.  426. 


Nehvo  or  THE  OUTEH  W11.L  Of  THE  LEFT  NASAL  ctvrrv.  1,  olbclory  nerves ;  2,  nasal  branch 
ir  tbe  ophthalmic  nerve;  3.  sphena-palatlne  ganglion  ;  4,  S,  S.  palatine  nerves;  T,  branch  to  the 
lose:  S.  nasal  nerve  (o  the  outer  »a1I  of  the  nose;  9,  nasal  nerve  (o  tbe  Inner  wall;  10.  vidian 
lerve;  11.  ftcUl  nerve;  12,  deep  petrosal  nerve  Joining  the  carotid  plexus:  13,  the  other  branch 
if  the  vidian  Is  the  snperOclal  petroaal  nerve,  which  Joins  the  bclal. 
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THE  EYES  AND  THEIR  APPENDAGES. 
The  eye,  or  eyeball,  is  the  special  organ  of  sight,  but  as  all  the 
parts  within  the  orbit  and  surrounding  its  entrance  are  concenied  in 
its  functioDS,  they  are  included  in  the  description  as  the  appendages 
of  the  eye.  The  contents  of  the  orbit  form  a  pyramidal  mass,  from 
the  iVont  of  which  the  eyeball  projects  and  ie  covered  by  the  eyelids 
protected  above  by  the  eyebrow.  The  mass  surrounding  the  eyeball 
consists  of  its  muscles,  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  their  vessels  and 
nerves,  with  the  intervals  filled  with  areolar  tissue  and  fat. 

THE  EYEBROW  AND  EYELIDS. 

The  eyebrow '  is  the  arch  of  shin  and  hairs,  supported  on  the 
superciliary  ridge  and  supraorbital  margin  of  the  fronUl  bone,  to 
which  it  is  loosely  and  raovably  attached.  The  hairs  project  from 
within  upward  and  outward  and  in  general  are  directed  in  the  course 
of  the  brow.  The  skin  is  thick  and  deftse,  resembling  that  of  the 
scalp,  and  is  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  muscles,  which  produce 
the  movements  of  the  brow  and  consist  of  the  fVontal,  palpebral, 
orbicular,  and  superciliary  muscles.  Besides  the  hair- follicles  embedded 
in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  fat,  it  contains  numerous 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands. 

The  eyelids'  are  horizontal,  movable  covers  across  the  ftont  of 
the  eyeball,  fringed  at  their  borders  by  the  cilia,  or  eyelashes.  They 
are  separated  by  the  palpebral  fissure,'  the  extremities  of  which  are 
angles  of  the  eye.*  When  the  lids  are  open  the  fissure  becomes 
more  or  less  widely  elliptical,  with  the  outer  angle  acute  and  the  inner 
angle  prolonged  into  the  lachrymal  lake.*  The  free  bordem  of  the 
lids  are  for  the  moMt  part  flat,  with  the  back  edge  angular  and  the 
front  edge  rounded  and  ft-inged  by  the  cilia ;  but  in  the  lake  the  borders 
are  less  pronounced,  rounded,  and  devoid  of  cilia.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  lake  each  lid  forms  a  slight  eminence,  the  lachrymal  papilla,  on 
the  summit  of  which  is  a  minute  orifice,  the  lachrymal  punctum. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  lachrymal  canal,  by  which  the  tears 
are  conveyed  to  the  lachrj-mal  sac.  The  lake  is  occupied  by  a  convex 
red  body,  the  lachrymal  caruncle. 

The  eyelids  are  opened  chiefly  by  the  raising  of  the  upper  one 
through  the  action  of  the  palpebral  elevator  muscle.  The  upper  lid  is 
much  larger,  more  prominently  convex,  and  when  open  overhangs  the 
lower  one.  Its  free  bonier  is  directed  downward  and  backward,  while 
thai  of  the  lower  lid  is  directed  upwai-d  and  forward. 

The  upper  eyelid  is  continuous  with  the  eyebrow,  from  which  it  is 

'  Supercilium.  '  Pa1p«bne.  '  Ftssura  palpebrarum. 

mers.  '  Lacus  Iscbrjinalu. 
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defined  by  a  deep  aiKihiDg  furrow,'  which  correeponda  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva  from  the  eyelid  to  the  eyeball.  Above,  the 
furrow  is  bounded  by  a  fold,  prominent  and  convex  outwardly  and 
overhanging  the  eyelid.  In  the  advance  of  age  the  fold  commonly 
becomes  more  prominent,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  tb^  are- 
olar tissue  between  the  palpebral  elevator  tendon  and  the  palpebral 
ligament.  The  lower  lid  is  eontinuouB  with  the  cheek,  from  which 
it  is  defined  by  a  slight  depression'  of  the  surface  in  front  of  the 
orbit.  Laterally  the  lids  unite  in  the  palpebral  commissures,' 
of  which  the  inner  forme  a  concave  hollow  at  the  side  of  the  nose, 
■while  the  outer  is  slightly  depressed. 

Structure  of  the  eyelids.  The  eyelids  are  composed  of  four 
successive  layers,  the  skio,  the  palpebral  orbicular  muscle,  the  palpe- 
bral scutes  with  their  ligaments,  and  the  conjunctiva. 

The  skin  of  the  ej-elids  has  the  same  structure  as  elsewhere,  but  is 
very  thin  and  is  darker  than  in  most  other  positions.  It  is  furnished 
with  papillee,  fine  hairs  and  proportionately  email  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands.  It  adheres  closely  to  the  subjacent  muscle  by  thin  connective 
tissue  destitute  of  fat.  In  the  inner  commissure  it  exhibits  a  con- 
spicuous whitish  spot,  due  to  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  shining 
through.  Tiie  skin  is  thrown  into  wrinkles  by  the  action  of  the  sub- 
jacent muscle. 

Tbo  cilia,  or  eyelashes,'  are  short,  stiff  hairs  arranged  in  rows 
along  the  front  rounded  edge  of  the  margins  of  the  eyelids.  The 
upper  cilia  are  more  numerous  and  longer  than  the  lower  and  curve 
upward,  while  those  below  curve  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  roots 
of  the  cilia  with  their  follicles  are  Inserted  into  the  subcutaneous 
consective  tissue  among  the  muscular  bundles  at  the  border  of  the 
palpebral  orbicular  muscle.  They  are  accompanied  by  numerous  seba- 
ceous glands,  together  with  others  resembling  in  structure  the  sweat- 
glands. 

The  second  layer  of  the  eyelids  is  formed  by  the  concentric  fibres 
of  the  palpebral  orbicular  muscle  closely  attached  to  the  skin  externally 
and  more  loosely  to  the  subjacent  layer. 

The  palpebral  scutes'  of  the  third  layer  serve  to  give  shape  and 
firmness  to  the  lids,  and  are  dense  plates  of  felted  connective-tissue 
bundles.  The  upper  scute  is  the  larger  and  thicker,  is  half  oval,  and 
at  its  middle  more  than  twice  the  height  of  the  lower  one,  which  is 
a  narrow  band  of  nearly  uniform  depth.  Their  free  border  is  straight 
and  thickest ;  their  attached  border  is  connected  with  a  thin  fibrous 
membrane  extending  from  the  periosteum  of  the  orbital  margin.  The 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  membrane  are  distinguished  as  the 

■  Superior  orbito-palpebral  flirrow.  *  Inferior  arbito-palpebral  furrow. 

*  CommiBsura  pBlpebranim.  '  Cils ;  blepharidea. 

*  Palpebral  cutiuigee  or  plalea ;  tani ;  tareitl  cartilages. 
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superior  and  inferior  palpebral  ligaments,*  and  their  elightly 
thicker  conjunction  outwardly  ia  the  external  palpebral  ligament,' 
which  connectM  tho  scutes  with  the  adjacent  border  of  the  malar  bone. 
The  internal  palpebral  ligament'  is  a  well-marked,  strong,  fibrous 
band,  which  connects  the  inner  ends  of  the  scutes  with  the  nasal  process 
of  tho  maxilla  in  front  of  the  lachrymal  fossa.  The  superior  palpebral 
ligament  is  joined  behind  by  the  expanded  tendon  of  tho  palpebral 
elevator  muscle  as  it  descends  to  be  inserted  into  the  border  of  the 
upper  palpebral  acute.     The  superior  and  inferior  palpebral  ligaments 


The  left  eyilid  and  lachryhil  gland,  itiined  fobvahd  and  inwahd  so  ab  to  Baow  th  uh 
WHKB  BiBFAfK,  1,  Upper  and  lower  part  of  the  orbtt;  2,  portion  of  the  pilpcbral  orbicular  miu- 
cle:  3,  kltachmenl  of  this  muEPle  to  the  tooer  m&rgln  of  the  orbli;  4.  perforation  (ur  the  puBge 
of  the  nasal  branch  of  ihe  opbthalmic  artery :  5,  palpebral  lennr  miucle;  6,  palpebral  glands: 
7.  orbital  and  8,  palpebral  portlona  of  (he  lachrymal  gland :  9, 10.  ducti ;  II.  orifices  opeuliig  OD 
the  inner  Burbce  of  tlie  upper  eyelid:  12,  IS.  lachrymal  pimcla  on  the  lachrymal  papllle. 

are  associated  with  some  unstripod  muscle- fibres,  most  numerous  in  the 
upper  lid.* 

Embedded  in  the  back  part  of  the  scutes  are  the  palpebral  glands,* 
distinctly  seen  through  the  lining  conjunctiva.  They  appear  as  yel- 
low. granular-Iooking  bodies,  arranged  vertically  in  a  row,  extending 
nearly  the  depth  of  the  scutes.  There  are  thirty  or  more  in  the  upper 
lid  and  about  twenty  in  the  lower  one,  and  their  ducts  open  in  a  regu- 
lar scries  along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  margin  of  the  lids.  In 
structure  they  resemble  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  each  is  composed  of 
a  central  straight  duct  extending  the  length  of  the  gland,  surrounded 

'  -Superior  nnd  inferior  tarsul  ligaments. 

'  External  taraal  ligament ;  ligamenlum  angulare  eitemum. 

'  Internal  tarsal  ligament;  I.  angulare  internum;  tendo  putlpebranim. 

*  Muscnlus  orbitti-palppbrBlis. 

*  Glandule  palpcbriLrutn  ur  Meibomiaiue ;   Meibomian  glands  ;   follicull  ciliarei. 
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by  numerous  alveoli,'  which  are  variably  long,  simple,  or  branched  and 
flask-shaped.  The  glands  secrete  an  oleaginous  liquid,'  which  lubri- 
cates the  edges  of  the  lids  and  serves  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  the 
tears.  It  is  often  observed,  especially  after  sleep,  accumulated  as  a 
yellowish- white  matter  in  the  lacbrymal  lake.  In  the  dried  condition 
it  is  also  sometimes  seen  adhei-ent  to  the  eyelashes  as  a  yellow  solid. 

CONJUNCTIVA. 

The  conjunctiva'  is  a  delicate  transparent  mucous  membrane, 
which  lines  the  eyelids  and  is  thence  reflected  over  the  11*001  of  the 
eyeball.  Between  the  lids  as  defined  by  the  scutes,  and  the  cornea,  it 
forms,  above  and  below,  a  freely  movable  fold,  the  fornix,  which  is  of 
much  greater  depth  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lid.  In  its  dilfereot 
positions  the  conjunctiva  is  distinguished  as  the  palpebral,  sclerotic, 
and  corneal  portions,  each  presenting  important  differonces. 

The  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  *  is  thicker,  more  vascu- 
lar and  sensitive  than  elsewhere,  and  is  closely  and  tightly  adherent  to 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  palpebral  scutes.  It  is  bright  red  in  color, 
due  to  its  numerous  vessels,  and  exhibits  the  palpebral  glands  beneath. 
At  the  edge  of  the  lids  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin,  and  at  the  lachry- 
mal puncta  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lachiymal  canals.  Though 
for  the  most  part  smooth,  near  the  fornix  under  a  lens  it  exhibits  minute 
transverse  folds. 

The  sclerotic  portion  of  the  conjunctiva*  forms  the  fornix,  and 
is  loosely  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts  by  areolar  tissue.  In  the 
upper  lid,  from  the  corresponding  scute,  it  extends  on  the  palpebral 
elevator  tendon,  thence  descends  on  the  sclerotica  to  the  cornea.  In 
the  lower  lid  it  is  reflected  iVom  the  scute  on  the  inferior  palpebral 
ligament  and  sclerotica  to  the  cornea.  Thin  and  transparent,  the 
sclerotica  is  seen  through  it,  and  is  commonly  named  with  the  latter 
the  "white  of  the  eye."  At  the  entrance  of  the  lachrymal  lake, 
adjoining  the  caruncle,  it  exhibits  a  red,  variable  fold,  the  semi- 
lunar plica,*  which  is  a  rudiment  of  the  nictitating  membrane  or 
third  eyelid  of  many  of  the  lower  vertebrates.  Frequently  the  scle- 
rotic portion  of  the  conjunctiva  exhibits  vessels  proceeding  from  the 
angles  of  the  eye  and  radiating  towards  the  cornea.  Id  the  advance 
of  age  it  sometimes  shows  here  and  there  little  yellowish  eminences, 
which  are  due  to  accumulations  of  fat  in  the  subjacent  connective 
tissue.  About  the  commencement  of  the  fornix,  embedded  in  the 
scutes  there  is  a  narrow  zone  of  little  racemose  glands,  the  duets  of 
which  open  on  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  near  the  line  of  reflection 
of  the  membrane. 

'  Acini.  '.S«bum  palpebrale;  lema. 

*  Hembrana  c«njunFtiTa.  *  C.  palpebrarum. 

■  0.  ecleroticffi,  bulbi,  or  adnata  oculi. 

■  P.  MmilunarU ;  palpebra  tcrtia. 
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The  corneal  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,'  thinner  than  the  rest  and 
devoid  of  blood-vessels,  merges  in  the  cornea,  with  which  it  ia  closely 
united  and  forms  its  anterior  layer. 

The  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  varies  in  different  portions,  and 
for  the  most  part  is  thin  and  stratified.  It  is  thickest  on  the  margin 
of  the  lids  and  on  the  sclerotic  portion,  where  it  consists  of  super6- 
cial  strata  of  pavement  cells  succeeded  by  others  gradually  becoming 
thicker  and  finally  resting  on  a  single  stratum  of  columnar  cells. 
Thinnest  on  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  it  here  consists  of  several 
strata  of  flattened  polygonal  cells  resting  on  short  columnar  cells. 
On  the  folded  portion  of  the  membrane  extending  to  the  fornix  it 
consists  of  a  few  strata  of  polygonal  cells  with  a  single  superficial 
stratum  of  short  thick  columnar  cells.  On  the  cornea  it  consists  of 
several  superficial  strata  of  flattened  cells,  succeeded  by  others  more 
uniformly  polyhedral,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  columnar  cells. 

The  lachrymal  caruncle,*  the 
J      '"■  reddish   eminence  occupying   the 

lachrymal  lake,  is  a  process  of 
the  conjunctiva  enclosing  a  group 
of  sebaceous  glands  and  furnished 
with  a  few  minute  scattered  hairs. 
A  few  conspicuous  vessels  are 
commonly  to  be  observed  in  the 
sclerotic  portion  of  the  conjunctiva, 
proceeding  from  the  angles  of  the 
eye  and  radiating  towards  the  cor- 
nea; but  in  inflammation  many 
more  become  visible.  At  the  bor- 
der of  the  cornea  the  vessels  form 
a  plexus  of  capillary  loops.  The 
conjunctival  arteries  are  derived 
fVom  the  palpebral  and  lachrymal 
branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
The  vessels  of  the  sclerotica  when 
congested  also  become  visible 
through  the  conjunctiva.  They 
are  finer  and  less  tortuous  than 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  and 
are  derived  ftora  the  anterior  cili- 
ary branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
arterj-.  On  pressure  of  the  eye- 
lids the  sclerotic  vessels  remain  stationary,  while  those  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva move  with  the  shifting  of  the  membrane. 

The  conjunctiva  contains  some  lymphoid  tissue,  and  it  is  provided 


NERTE  IHD-BITLBH, 

1.  tram  a  eiit;  2,  from  dibd.  a,  end- 
•xli-flbTe  of  the  medullalfld  nervc-flbre  r ;  *, 
divlilon  of  4  nerve-flbre  at  i  Dode.  Highly 
mRgnlfled. 


'  Caruucula  iBchiymalis. 
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with  an  abundant  plexus  of  lymphatics,  which  are  much  reduced  in 
size  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  where  they  communicate  with  its 
branching  eell-Hpaces.  Many  of  the  nerves  of  the  conjunctiva  derived 
from  the  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  terminate  in  end-bulbs. 
These  are  minute  spherical  bodies  connected  with  one  or  two  terminal 
nerve-fibres.  The  end-bulb  consists  of  a  connective-tissue  capsule  en- 
cloeing  a  little  mass  of  polyhedral  cells  in  which  the  axis-fibres  of  the 
nerves  terminate.  The  nerve-fibres  approaching  the  bulb  are  often 
twisted  on  each  other  before  the  axis-fibres  enter  it. 

The  muaclea  of  the  eyebrow  and  eyelids.     See  page  248. 

THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

The  lachrymal  apparatus  concerned  in  the  production  and  con- 
veyance of  the  tears  consists  chiefly  of  the  lachrymal  gland,  canals,  and 
sac,  and  the  nasal  duct. 

The  lachrymal  gland,'  which  secretes  the  tears,  consists  of  an 
orbital  and  a  palpebral  portion,  the  former  occupying  the  recess  of  the 
orbit  within  the  position  of  the  external  anguUr  process  of  the  fiontal 
bone,  the  latter  extend- 
ing to  the  border  of  the  *■"•■  *^ 
upper  eyelid.    The  orbi- 
tal portion*  is  flattened 
oval  and   curved,  with 
the   upper  convex   sur- 
face attached  to  the  ad- 
jacent   periosteum    by 
connective   tissue ;    the 
lower  surface,  next  the 
eyeball,  resting  on  the 
palpebral  elevator,  supe- 
rior and   external   rec- 
tus muscles.    The  p&Ipe- 
bral  portion  *  is  smaller,    to  BxniBrr  the  lachrymal  canals  and  bac,  i,  i»chryin«i 

thinner,  and  irregularly  <*"«'«:  !.  «>Diniencemenloflhe»eonthelachrTni»l  papilltc: 

,                        ,       .         .  S.  p»1pelir»l  Males ;  *,  edxes  of  the  eyeHdn ;  5,  lichiymal  nc ; 

quaOrate,      and       is       m  t.  iaWm.l  p»lpeb™i  Ug«menl;  7,  lu  point  of  fllvlsion  In 

contact     beneath      with  '"""  of  Ihe  InchTyma!  cxnals:  B.  branchee  of  Uie  Uiramenl 

..       „-.,„„,!„„i    c„_„-„  Blvfni  ntUchroenl  to  the  fibres  of  the  ptJpebtil  ortloutar 

the  conjunctival  fornix,    jameie. 

The  orbital  portion  of 

the  gland  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  fore  and  aft.  five  lines 

wide,  and  two  lines  thick  ;  the  palpebral  portion  four  lines  lonij,  nearly 

as  wide,  and  a  line  thick.    The  lachrymal  gland  is  a  compound,  lobu- 

lated,  racemose  gland,  of  a  pale  red  color,  and  reHemblen  in  structure 

the  salivary  glands.     Its  ducts,  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  proceed  forward 

'  Olanduln  Ischrymnlie.  '  0. 1.  superior  or  tnnomIn&t<  Oileni. 

*  O.  1.  inferior  Ro«enmulleri  or  congregata  Monroi. 
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•nd  downward  and  open  in  a  row  along  the  upper  cater  nart  of  tk. 
conjunctival  fornix.  * 

The  tears'  bathe  the  conjunctiva  throughout,  and  are  e8n«oi.11. 
important  .n  maintaining  the  bright  moi.t  appearance  of  the  c„  ^ 
The  excc«  of  tear.  Howiug  into  the  lachrymal  lake  i,  aba.rb^TT 
the  lachrymj  puncta,-  the  minute  aperture,  at  the  .ummltsT  ,k 
Uchjymal  papill..  From  the  puncu.  the  lachrytn.l  can.1,  ■  p„,^' 
to  the  lacbrjmal  mc,  mto  which  thej  open  eeparaloly  or  ,/  ."" 
The  lower  canal  do«,,nd.  a  .hort  di.tance,  bend,  abruptly  m„.^'°°, 
upward  and  proceed,  to  the  «c ;  the  upper  canal,  .lighti  1„  *„  ""J 
tuUTOwer.aeoeud,  and  bend,  inward  and  downwanl  in  it.  course  L^hf 
sac.  P,„m  their  commencement  the  canal,  expand  to  the  bend  a„d 
then  become  narrowed  to  their  termination.  They  are  enclo«,d  by  the 
palpebral  and  ten.or  muecle.,  o96cM  of  which  encit^^le  the  vertical  .1 
t,on  of  the  canal,  a,  epbincter,.  They  ai,  lined  by  mucou,  membr^o 
with  a  thick,  .tratified,  squamou.  epitbehum.  "lorano, 

Tho  Uchrymal  sac'  occupic.  the  lachrymal  foua  at  the  inner  for. 
part  of  the  orbit,  and  i.  continuou.  downward  in  the  corre.p„„d°,g 
O.K0U.  canal  a.  the  na«al  duct.  The  lachrymal  «c  i,  a  cySndrical 
tube  closed  and  rounded  at  it.  upper  extremity,  dightly  n.rrowin, 
below  into  the  nnml  duct.  On  it,  outer  ,ide  in  front  it  receive,  the 
lachr>-mal  canal.,  behind  the  po.ition  of  the  internal  palpebral  lim 
ment  and  in  front  of  the  palpebral  tensor  mu.cle.  The  nasal  du«  • 
about  half  an  inch  long,  de.cend.  from  the  lachrymal  mc  and  ooen. 
into  the  fore  part  of  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  no.e.  The  mc  Md 
duct  are  composed  of  llbroui  membrane  united  with  the  subjacent 
penoeleum  and  lined  by  mucou.  membrane,  with  a  columnar  ciliated 
epitbelinm  like  that  of  the  now,.  ""' 

The  lachrymal  «c  and  nasal  duct  together  form  a  continuous  tube 
descending  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  uo«,,  with  a  sliith; 
inclination  inward  and  backward.  It.  communication  with  the  nomj 
I.  a  vertically  oval  aperture  guarded  by  a  .emilunar  fold  of  tho  mnonii. 
membrane. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYEBALL. 

Tho  muscles  of  the  eyeball  consist  of  four  recti,  the  ttwhlear  and 
inferior  oblique  muscles. 

The  four  recti  muscles*  arise  tendinously  at  the  bottom  of  the 
orbit  from  the  sphenoid  bone  around  the  optic  foramen  and  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve  and  ophthalmic  artery.     Thence  pas.ing  forward  and 

'Lsobrvm.  •PuntuWhrin.Jl.. 

CotiKlicuh  lacbrymalm ;  comu.  limacum  ;  Bpiracuti. 
'  .Sftccus  op  utriculua  lachrymalia  ;  inruedibulum. 

'Ductua   naao-lachrymalie   or   nasalia ;    cnnalie   lachrymalia   mettih«« 
lachnmo-naaal  duel  ina.1.1  canal.  '"»0'»nac«u, , 

•  M.  recti  oculi ;  atraight  muscloa  of  the  eye. 
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diverging  equidistant  from  ooe  aoother,  above,  below,  and  at  the  sides 

of  the  eyeball,  they  are  inserted  by  thin  tendons  into  the  fore  part  of 

the  sclerotica,  about  the 

fourth  of  an  inch  behind  ^"»'  *^ 

the  comoa. 

The  superior  rectus 
arises  above  the  optic  fo- 
ramen immediately  be- 
neath the  origin  of  the 
palpebral  elevator  muscle. 
The  internal  and  infe- 
rior recti  arise  by  a  com- 
mon tendon  to  the  inner 
side  and  below  the  optic 
foramen.  The  external 
rectus  arises  by  two 
beads,  one  incommon  with 
that  of  the  superior  rectus 

and  the  other  partly  with  Mi-scuboftue  ive.    l.  Ihe  p«lp«br«l  elevator;  2.  Uie 

,  _    ,      ...  Irochleai muscle;  3,  the  pulley  Ihrougb  which  the  lendou 

that  of  the  inferior  rectus  „,  inwrtlon  play»;  4,  .uperlor  rectui  muKle;  S,  Inferior 
and  partly  from  a  process  reem*  mUBOle ;  6,  external  recto*  muscle ;  7,  8.  lie  two  points 
...  ,        1        J  i.  .1  of  origin  ;  9,  lnlerv»l  Ihroogh  which  pass  the  oculo-molor 

at  the  outer  border  of  the  ^^^  .Wticent  nerve>;  lO,  inferior  oblique  mu»cle:  11, 
splumoidal  foramen.  optic  nerve;  12,  cut  surrice  of  the  mftl«r  proceffi  of  the 

The  external  and  in-  ^^^"'"'"tll'rTt^"*: '3.  the  nasal  notch.  A.theeyc- 
ferior    recti    are     longer 

than  the  others,  the  internal  rectus  is  broadest,  and  the  superior  ia 
narrowest.  At  their  insertion  the  internal  rectus  approaches  nearest 
the  cornea  and  the  superior  rectus  is  the  farthest  from  it. 

Between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  rectus  the  angular  interval 
gives  passage  to  the  third,  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  trochlear,  or  superior  oblique  muscle,'  is  situated  at  the 
inner  upper  part  of  the  orbit  along  the  roof,  internal  to  the  palpebral 
elevator  muscle.  It  is  a  slender  muscle,  which  arises  tendinously  a 
short  distance  in  advance  and  to  tho  inner  side  of  the  optic  foramen. 
Proceeding  forward  it  ends  in  a  cylindrical  tendon,  which  passes 
through  a  fibro-cartilaginous  ring,  the  trochlea,  or  pulley,  occupying 
a  little  fossa  just  within  the  supraorbital  margin  of  the  frontal  bone. 
From  the  trochlea  the  tendon  is  directed  downward,  backward,  and 
outward,  and  passing  beneath  the  superior  rectus  is  inserted  into  the 
sclerotica  a  little  way  to  the  outer  border  of  the  latter  muscle  and 
about  midway  between  the  cornea  and  entrance  of  the  optic  ner\'e  into 
the  eye.  The  tendon  as  it  passes  through  the  trochlea  is  invested  with 
a  synovial  sheath. 


'H.  trocblearia ;  m.  obi iquua  superior. 
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The  inferior  oblique  muscle,'  situstod  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 
arises  from  a  slight  depresBion  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  maxilla  oear 
the  eotrance  of  the  nasal  duct  aad  the  orbital  margin.  Directed  out- 
ward, backward,  and  upward,  parking  beoeath  the  iuferior  rectus,  it  is 
inserted  by  a  thin  tendon  into  the  sclerotica  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
eye,  within  the  position  of  the  external  rectus  and  nearer  the  optic 
nerve  than  the  cornea. 

The  external  rectus  is  supplied  by  the  abducent  nerve,  the  other 
recti  and  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  by  the  oculo-molor  nerve,  and  the 
trochlear  muscle  by  the  trochlear  nerve. 

The  recti  muscles  move  the  eye  in  the  four  directions  according  to 
their  position.  Together  they  tend  to  retract  the  eye,  which  action 
in  a  measure  is  antagonized  by  the  trochlear  and  inferior  oblique  mus- 
cles. The  latter  antagonize  each  other  in  any  disposition  of  either  to 
rotate  the  ball  on  its  axis  in  opposite  directions. 

THE    EYEBALL. 

The  eye,  or  eyeball,'  occupies  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit,  partially 
embedded  in  a  mass  formed  by  its  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  together 
with  a  quantity  of  connective  tissue  and  fat,  fVom  which  its  fore  part 
projects  and  is  covered  by  the  eyelids,  while  its  back  part  receives  the 
optic  nerve.  Both  eyes  have  their  visual  axis  directed  forward  and 
parallel,  while  the  optic  nerves  are  widely  divergent  at  their  entrance 
into  the  orbit,  but  bend  so  as  to  join  the  balls  to  the  inner  side  of  their 
axes. 

The  eyeball  is  nearly  spherical,  but  is  composed  of  parts  of  two 
differcnt^ized  spheres,  of  which  the  posterior  and  larger,  fonned  by 
the  sclerotica,  constitutes  five-sixths  of  the  ball,  while  the  smaller 
projects  fVom  the  front  of  the  former  as  the  transparent  cornea,  com- 
monly called  the  "  sight  of  the  eye." 

The  eyeball  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  varying  in 
different  directions  and  usually  greatest  fore  and  aft. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  ball,  formed  by  the  sclerotica,  is  invested 
with  «  thin,  loose,  and  viscid  fibrous  capsule,  the  vaginal  tunic,"  which 
is  attached  to  the  eye  by  delicate  connective  tissue  and  permits  free 
movement  of  the  ball  on  the  adjacent  parts.  The  tunic  is  perforated 
by  the  tendons  of  Insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  ball  and  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  sclerotica  behind  where  it  is  perforated  by  the 
ciliary  vessels  and  nerves. 

The  attachment  of  the  eyeball  to  the  vaginal  tunic  is  so  slight  that 
in  a  surgical  operation  it  is  readily  removed  with  little  Injury  to  the 
adjacent  parts. 

The  eyeball  is  composed  of  three  concentric  coats  enclosing  as  many 

■  M.  obliquua  iuferior.  *  Olobc  or  apple  of  the  ey& 

*  Capsule  of  Tenon ;  tunica  TAgioftlU ;  merobnuui  albugine*. 
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different  transparent  media.    The  coats  Bucceesively  from  without  in- 
ward are,  1,  the  sclerotica  and  cornea ;  2,  tlie  choroidea  and  iris ;  3,  the 


,   l.opUcnerve;  Z.aclerotica;  3.1ts 

IKwIerioT  thicker  portion ;  4,  ■heKthorthe  optic  nerve  continuoiu  with  the  KleroUca :  K.  the  nerve 
within  lheshe>tta:e,  iDHCtloQ  of  the  recti  miucleB  lulu  the  Bclerotlca;  7,  8,  auperlotuid  interior 
recti  muscle*;  B,  cornea;  10,  ft*  conjunctival  surface ;  11,  enlocornet;  12,  IS,  bevelled  edge  of  the 
cornea  fitting  Into  IbeKleiotica;  U,  circular  sinus  of  the  Irta;  16,  choroidea ;  le,  the  anterior  por- 
tion, congtltntlng  the  elUiry  body :  IV,  theclliaiymiucle;  18,  the  ciliary  procenea ;  IV,  retina;  20. 
119  origin:  21,  tbeora;  22,  central  retinal  artery;  iS,  vitreous  humor;  M,  2S,  26,  hyaloid  tunic ;  27, 
nupensory  ligament  of  the  cryat&Uloe  lens,  28;  28,  Iris;  30,  pupil;  31,  poeterior  chamber,  and  32, 
anterior  cbamber  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humor. 

retina.  The  humors  from  without  inward  are  the  aqueous,  crystalline, 
and  vitreous  humors. 

THB  SCLEROTICA. 

The  sclerotica  and  cornea  form  the  external  coat  of  the  eyeball 
and  serve  to  give  and  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ  and  protect 
its  more  delicate  interior  structure. 

The  sclerotica'  is  an  opaque  white,  dense,  inelastic,  fibrous  mem- 
brane  occupying  the  greater  extent  of  the  eyeball,  with  the  transpa- 
rent cornea  projecting  from  its  front  and  the  optic  nerve  penetrating 
its  back  part.  It  is  thickest  behind,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  cornea,  when  it  again  thickens  to 
the  anterior  border.  Its  outer  surface,  for  the  most  part  smooth,  has 
inserted  into  its  fore  part  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  of  the  ball. 
The  inner  surface  is  brown,  due  to  pigmented  connective  tissue  by 
which  it  is  attached  to  the  choroidea.  The  optic  ner\-e  perforates  the 
sclerotica  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of  the  axis  of 
the  ball  and  slightly  below  the  centre.  The  passage'  is  ftinnel-like, 
smaller  in  front,  and  the  sheath  of  the  nerve  is  continuous  with  its 
sides.    When  the  passage  is  cut  across  it  exhibits  a  sieve-like  plate,  the 

■Sclent;  atbugineo;  alba;  cornea  opaca. 
■  Fommen  opticum  scleroticw. 
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cribrose  lamina,'  through  the  perforations  of  which  the  bundles  of 
oerve-fibres  ent«r  the  eye. 

Structure  of  the  sclerotica.  The  sclerotica  is  composed  of 
close ly-inlersec ting  bundles  of  fibro-connective  tissue,  pursuing  dif- 
ferent diroutioDs;  many  of  them  fore  and  afl,  especially  at  the  ex- 
ternal surface,  and  others  transversely.  With  the  bundles  are  mingled 
fine  clastic  fibres  and  con ncctive-t issue  corpuscles,  of  which  some  are 
pigmented.  The  int«rDaI  surface  contains  many  stellate  pigmented 
cells,  which  also  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  delicate  connective 
tissue'  attaching  the  sclerotica  to  the  choroidea.  Both  surfaces  of 
the  sclerotica  are  covered  by  an  endothelium,  lining  corresponding 
lymphatic  spaces. 

In  infancy  the  sclerotica  presents  a  more  or  less  bluish  tint,  due  to 
the  dark  inner  structure  shining  through  the  thinner  and  more  trans- 
lucent coat  of  early  life. 

Comparatively  few  blood-vessels  are  distributed  in  the  dense  struc- 
ture of  the  sclerotica.  The  capillaries  form  wide-meshed  nets  and  are 
most  numerous  around  the  cornea. 


THE  CORNEA. 

The  cornea'  is  the  transparent  part  of  the  external  coat  of  the  ball 
in  fVont  of  the  eye,  into  the  interior  of  which  it  admits  the  light.  The 
segnient  of  a  smaller  sphere,  it  projects  beyond  the  curving  surface  of 
the  sclerotica  and  forms  about  a  sixth  of  the  circumference  of  the  ball. 
It  is  circular  or  nearly  so,  and  is  of  greater  extent  behind  than  in  th)nt, 
due  to  the  border  being  bevelled  forward.  In  this  position  it  is  over- 
lapped by  the  contiguous  border  of  the  sclerotica,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
insertion  of  a  watch-crystal  in  its  frame.  It  differs  but  little  in  thick- 
ness from  the  sclerotica,  is  greatest  at  the  border  and  becomes  slightly 
thinner  to  the  centre.  It  is  more  convex  in  youth  than  later  and  grad- 
ually decreases  in  this  respect  in  the  latter  part  of  life.  Sometimes 
also  it  is  more  or  less  unduly  convex  for  convenient  vision,  one  of  the 
conditions  of  near-sighted  ness. 

Structure  of  the  cornea.  The  cornea  consists  of  three  distinct 
layers,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  ectocornea,  the  mesocornea, 
and  the  entocornca. 

The  ectocornea,  already  noticed  as  the  corneal  conjunctiva,  is 
thin  and  dense  and  is  composed  of  an  epithelium  and  a  basement 
membrane.  The  epithelium  (see  Fig.  175,  page  349)  is  stratified.  The 
deepest  cell-stratum  consists  of  columnar  cells,  those  following  are 
polyhedral  and  become  successively  larger  and  relatively  broader,  and 
the  superficial  strata  consist  of  flattened  cells  or  scales.  The  deeper 
cells  are  corrugated,  and  the  ridges  of  adjacent  cells  conjoin  eo  as  to 

■  L.  ctibiVM.  *  LaminA  fUeca.  '  C.  pellucida. 
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leave  between  them  narrow  intercellular  cbannelB  occupied  by  liquid. 
The  basement  membrane  is  a  considerable  homogetieous  layer  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  mesocomea  and  defining  it  (torn  the  epi- 
thelium. 

The  meBOcomea,  or  proper  sabetance  of  the  cornea,  is  its  thickest 
portion,  and  is  continuous  in  structure  with  the  sclerotica,  but  is  com- 
posed of  a  modified  connective  tissue,  in  which  the  elements  are  so 
nearly  alike  in  refhtctive  character  that  in  the  ft-esh  condition  it  ap- 
pears homogeneous.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  laminie  of  connective- 
tissue  bundles  embedded  in  homogeneous  cementing  substance.  Gen- 
erally the  bundles  pursue  a  nearly  straight  course  in  each  lamina,  but 
cross  one  another  at  right  angles  in  the  alternate  laminn.  The  adja- 
cent laminie  are  joined  by  intersecting  bundles,  and  the  intervals  of 
the  laminte  are  occupied  with  a  greater  proportion  of  the  cementing 
substance,  in  which  are  embedded  the  corneal  corpuscles.  These 
are  irregularly  stellate,  protoplasmic  cells,  which  are  fiat  and  broad 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  cornea  and  narrow,  spindle-shaped 
in  the  cross-section.  The  rays  of  contiguous  corpuscles  conjoin,  not 
only  between  but  also  through  the  lamine,  so  as  to  form  an  ext«n8ive 
net-work  throughout  the  cornea.  The  corpuscles  have  an  oval  nu- 
cleus, around  which  the  protoplasm  appears  granular,  but  becomes  clear 
towards  the  periphery  of  the  cells.  The  corpuscles  occupy  correspond- 
ing cell-spaces  of  the  cementing  ground  substance  of  the  cornea  and 
are  readily  brought  into  view  by  staining  this  with  silver  nitrate.  By 
means  of  their  rays  the  cell-spaces  communicate  with  one  another, 
thus  forming  an  anastomosing  system  of  canals  throughout  the  cornea. 
The  corpuscles  do  not  entirely  fill  the  cell-spaces,  but  leave  sufficient 
way  for  the  passage  of  lymph  with  lymph-corpuBcles,  The  corneal 
corpuscles  are  endowed  with  slight  contractility,  which  is  exhibited 
under  various  stimuli,  as  mechanical  irritation,  heat,  electricity,  and 
inflammation. 

The  entocomea*  adheres  to  the  mesocomea,  from  which  it  may 
readily  be  detached,  and  is  in  contact  behind  with  the  aqueous  humor. 
It  is  composed  of  a  thin,  compact,  highly-elastic,  and  apparently  homo- 
geneous layer  lined  with  an  endothelium  like  that  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes. At  the  border  of  the  cornea  it  is  refiected  over  the  processes 
of  the  pectinate  ligament  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  ectiris. 

At  the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica,  but  rather  within 
the  boundaiy  of  the  latter,  is  a  venous  channel,  the  circular  sinus, 
which  communicates  with  the  anterior  ciliary  veins. 

At  birth  the  cornea  is  of  more  uniform  thickness  and  less  trans- 
parent than   subsequently.     In  adranced   age   it  also  becomes  less 

'  IfembranH  humoria  aquei ;  m.  Demoursiana,  Dcecemetiani,  or  Duddeliana ; 
Ckpfula  aqae*  cArtilBginoea  or  pnMquora ;  membraDe  of  Deac«met,  or  of  Demoun, 
or  nf  the  aqueoui  humor ;  posterior  elastic  lamins. 
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tranepareiit,  especially  at  the  circumference,  where  commoDly  a  wfaitft 
ring,  the  arcus  senilis,  makes  its  appearance,  due  to  fatty  deposit. 

Vessels  and  nerves  of  the  cornea.  In  the  normal  condition  of 
the  cornea  it  is  unprovided  with  veseels,  but  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  nerves  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves.  The  capillary  blood- 
vessels of  the  aclerotica  and  conjunctiva  end  In  a  circle  of  loops  at  the 
border  of  the  cornea.  Lymphatics  appear  to  be  substituted  by  the 
free  communication  of  the  cell-spacee  occupied  by  the  corneal  corpus- 
cles. The  nerves  enter  the  cornea  from  the  sclerotica  as  medullatcd 
fibres,  which  divide  into  transparent  non-medullated  branches.  Of 
these  the  deeper  series  is  distributed  in  buudleH  and  finally  in  indi- 
vidual fibrils  between  the  laminra  of  the  mesocomea,  where  they  fVeely 
anastomose  and  come  into  intimate  relation  with  the  corneal  corpuscles. 
The  superficial  series  proceeds  to  the  ectocomea  and  after  piercing 
the  basement  membrane  splits  up  into  numerous  fibrils,  which  form 
together  a  subepithelial  plexus.  From  this  the  ultimate  fibrils  are 
distributed  among  the  epithelial  ceils,  fVeely  anastomosing  to  form  an 
intra-epithelial  plexus.  The  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  corneal  nerves 
are  minutely  headed  or  varicose.  The  abundance  of  nerves  accords 
with  the  sensitiveness  of  the  cornea. 

THE  CHOROIDEA. 

The  choroidea'  is  a  thin,  chocolate-brown,  highly-vascular  mem- 
brane, adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  sclerotica,  and  like  it  is  perforated 
by  the  optic  nerve.  In  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  iris  by  the 
ciliary  body,  and  exterior  to  this  is  connected  with  the  junction  of  the 
sclerotica  and  cornea  by  the  ciliary  muscle.  Externally  it  is  attached 
to  the  sclerotica,  as  previously  described.  Internally  it  is  smooth  and 
adheres  to  the  pigmental  layer  of  the  retina,  which  in  ordinary  prepa- 
rations of  the  choroidea  is  detuched  with  it  and  until  recently  was 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  this  membrane. 

Structure  of  the  choroidea.  The  choroidea  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  three  principal  layers,  the  eeto-,  meso-,  and  entochoroidea. 

The  ectochoroidea '  is  composed  of  laminated  fibro-connective  tis- 
sue, fine  clastic  fibres,  and  flat,  branching,  pigmented  and  colorless  cells 
embedded  in  a  homogeneous  ground  substance.  Between  the  laminte 
are  lymph -spaces  lined  by  endothelial  cells. 

The  mesochoroidea*  resembles  the  former,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinuous, hut  contains  numerous  blood-vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins. 
The  arteries  are  derived  from  the  short  ciliarios  which  pierce  the  scle- 
rotica around  the  optic  nerve  and  enter  the  choroidea.  Proceeding  for- 
ward they  expand  in  the  membrane  in  numerous  inosculating  branches, 

'  Tunica  choroidei*.  vMciiloaa,  uvea,  or  ragoidet;  choroid  coat. 
■  T.  BupracboToide*,  cellulosn,  ancbooidea,  or  Tilloao-glanduloM. 
*  T.  ruculoaa  or  choroidea  propria. 
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the  loogeBt  of  which  reach  the  ciliary  muscle  and  there  anastomoBe 
with  the  long  and  anterior  ciliary  arteries.     The  veins  are  situated 


np.  431.— Tbe  C80KOTDK1 IND  imn.  I.ellliiyulerieaainuted  Mlbe  Mta  nfiha  optic  aerre; 
3,  the  Ions  Ciliary  ulerlea ;  3,  tbe  nme  after  ht Ting  pierced  [fae  iK:leroUM :  f  5,  tbe  mtlQ  dlvisLoiu 
gf  the  lame  Tcsels :  S,  the  dliar;  muicle :  T,  tbe  anterior  dliary  aneriea ;  8.  tbe  abort  dllarj 
uterlo  to  tbe  cboroldea ;  9.  tha  IrU  anpplled  br  tbe  loag  and  anterior  ciliary  anerlea  ;  10.  tb« 

Fig.  tSL—Vam  or  thi  chohoidei.  ahd  ih».  1,  Klerotlca;  l;cboroldea;  S.  cUlar;  miucla. 
of  wblch  a  pcrtlan  baa  beeo  removed  to  exblbll  tbe  ciliary  proceoea.  4:  S.  the  lrla:6.  papll;T,  8, 
tnmkaat  tbeehoiold  velne;  9. 10.  vortlcoae  Teasela;  11,  their  canjuuctlon  wllh  ttaoTelbaaf  tb* 
dllaiy  procesMi ;  12,  anulomoalu  b«twe«a  tbe  iroDpa  ol  vorticoia  veaela, 

exterior  to  tbe  arteries,  than  which  they  are  considerably  larger.    They 
are  remarkable  for  their  whorted  arrangement,  from  which  they  have 


roldea;  3,  cill 

err  body ;  «,  the  on 

i.;  B.  ciliary 

rl* ;  T.  cornea  ■«□  U 

iniucb  tha 

pnpll. 

1, acleroUca :  2,choToldea:      ano  *mN*  bbmotbd. 
S,  retina ;  4.  tbe  ors ;  S.  ciliary  processes ;  t,  the 
eryataUine  lena  behind  the  Irla  and  popll. 

received  the  name  of  the  vorticose  veins."      From  the  four  quarters 
of  the  choroidea  the  branches  pursue  a  nearly  parallel  curved  course 

'  Vara  vorticoSB. 
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and  converge  to  four  central  trunks,  which  pierce  the  ddea  of  the  scle- 
rotica, at  equidistant  points,  to  end  in  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Sometimes 
a  pair  of  these  trunke  unite  before  passing  from  the  sclerotica. 

Internally  the  mesocboroidea  is  defined  by  a  thin  layer  of  reticular 
elastic  fibres  and  endothelial  cells  and  is  traversed  by  the  smallest 
arteries  and  reins  of  the  choroidea  connected  with  the  oapiUaries  of 
the  following  layer. 

The  ent 0 choroidea '  is  chiefly  composed  of  capillary  vessels  and 
is  internally  defined  by  a  thin,  apparently  homogeneous  membrane. 
The  capillaries  form  a  close  net,  with  intervals  narrower  than  the  ves- 
sels which  compose  it.  The  net  receives  the  arteries  of  the  meao- 
choroidoa,  and  its  veins  converge  in  vortices  which  terminate  in  the 
larger  vorticose  veins  of  the  latter. 

The  ciliary  body.'    This  is  a  light-colored  aone  about  the  fourth 
of  an  inch  wide  at  the  fore  part  of 
Fiu.  43G.  the  choroidea,  connected  with  the 

conjunction  of  the  sclerotica  and 
cornea.  It  is  continuous  with  the 
choroidea,  but  is  defined  fW>m  it 
inwardly  by  a  serrate  border,  the 
ora.'  It  is  also  continuous  with 
the  iris.  Outwardly  it  is  formed 
by  the  ciliary  muscle  and  at  its 
anterior  third  inwardly  is  pro- 
duced into  the  ciliary  processes. 

The  posterior  portion  *  of  the 
ciliary  body  appears  as  a  contioD- 
atiou  of  the  choroidea,  has  about 
the  same  thickness  and  nearly  the 
same  constitution,  but  is  finely  and 
uniformly  striate  longitudinally 
and  is  outwardly  lighter  in  color. 

Its  vessels  from  the  choroidea  run 

in  the  same  direction  as  the  stria- 
tion,  but  it  is  devoid  of  the-  capil- 
lary layer  of  the  choroidea,  which 
ceases  at  the  ora. 

The    ciliary   processes,'  of 
which  thero  are  about  six  dozen, 
form    a    circle    of    half-elliptical 
ridges  projecting  inward,  side  by 
side,  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ciliary  body.     They  consist  of  a  larger 


SEOHE-IT  of  the  CHOBOIDM    AMD  IBH,  S 
OH  ITS  TNNEB  SCIirACE,  miiK''"'^    '""''  ^' 

etew.    I.  cHUry  procewes;  %  their  free 

tremltlH  behind  the  Iris:  3,  4.  f  

of  Ihc  prrwewen;  B.  Inwrrals  of  the  protessM; 
•.velm  of  the  eilldry  procefnes;  1.  ponterloi 
mirjln  of  the  Plllsry  body ;  8,  choroidw  with 
Its  veins:  9.  Iri«;  10,  lu  outer  bonier;  11.  th« 
piipllUrj  border:  13.  rmdlBtltif  fibres  of  the  Irlii 
13,  circulu  fibrea. 


■  Membnmftcborio-cspilUrls;  m.  Ruylchianaor  Hovii 

■  Corpus  ciliare;  coron«  cilmrie.  »  Ora  ierr»ta. 
*  ProceMUS  c'lliaiia ;  ligamenla  cilinria ;  plica  corporis 
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series,  about  oae-eightb  of  tux  iacb  long,  alternating  irregularly  with  a 
emaller  series.  They  are  deepest  and  thickest  at  their  fore  part  aud 
gradually  taper  away  behind.  Their  aDterior  extremities  are  rounded, 
free,  and  suspended  in  the  aqueous  humor,  in  a  circle  behind  the  outer 
border  of  the  iris.  Their  posterior  extremities,  about  two-thirds  of 
their  length,  are  received  in  corresponding  grooves  of  the  vitreous 
humor,  to  which  they  give  the  appearance  of  a  striated  band,  the 
ciliary  zone,'  which  surrounds  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  clhary  processes  are  each  composed  of  a  tortuous  plexus  of 
capillary  vessels,  supplied  by  branches  fh>m  the  short  ciliary  arteries 
and  others  from  the  choroidea.  The  veins  run  backward  to  join  the 
vorticose  veins  of  the  choroidea.  The  lai^est  artery  runs  along  the 
free  border  of  each  process  i  in  like  manner  the  longest  vein  runs  along 
its  attached  border. 

Internally  the  ciliary  body  is  defined  by  a  thin  homogeneous  mem- 
brane' and  is  covered  by  a  brown-bhick  pigmented  layer,'  consisting 
of  several  strata  of  polyhedral  cells,  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
pigmented  layers  of  the  retina  and  iris.  On  the  free  ends  of  the  ciliary 
processes  the  cells  are  devoid  of  pigment;  they  therefore  appear  uncol- 
ored,  or  red  only  from  their  vascularity. 

The  ciliary  muscle*  is  a  thick  white  ring  of  the  exterior  of  the 


SKCTIOH    THROrilH    THE   CILURY   BEUHJH  O?  THE  RYK.      1,  KleTOllC*;  2.  COmM.     A  mdUtlllB 

flbna  of  tb«  dUaiT  muscle ;  a,  c,  deeper  mUttlag  bundlei  eaclodnguiDaltr  bnndleg;  d,  annnlar 
boDdleiatUie  border  of  the  iris;  t,  tendlnoiu  orlglTior  Uie  ciliary  muscle  Utbe  conJunctJOD of 
the  sclerotica  and  conies; /.Iris:  p.dliaty  process;  A,  pecUnale  llgnment. 

ciliary  body,  at  its  conjunction  with  the  sclerotica  and  cornea  and  with 
the  iris.  Its  outer  portion  consists  of  short,  radiant  bundles  of  muscular 
fibres,  which  arise  tendinously  from  the  sclerotica  at  its  conjunction 
with  the  cornea  and  are  directed  backward  and  inward  to  terminate  in 
the  ciliary  body.  The  inner  portion  *  of  the  muscle  consists  of  bundles 
of  fibres,  which  pursue  a  circular  course,  within  the  position  of  the 

'  Zonula  ciliaris.  '  Lamina  vitrea.  '  Uvea. 

*  HueculuB  ciliarig ;  ligamentum  ciliare,  iridis,  or  eclerotico-choiDidale. 
'  Circular  ciliary  muiicte. 
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outer  portioD,  at  the  coojunction  of  the  ciliary  body  aod  iris.  It  la 
composed  of  unatriped  muscle-fibres.  In  birds  it  is  composed  of  striped 
fibres. 

The  ciliary  muscle  is  more  than  usually  developed  iii  hypermetropia, 
but  is  less  produced  in  myopia. 


The  iris,'  seen  during  life  through  the  transparent  cornea,  is  a 
colored  membraQoos  disk,  with  a  central  black  spot,  which  ia  a  circu- 
lar hole,  the  pupil.'  It  is  placed  vertically  in  advance  of  the  choroidea 
and  ciliary  body,  with  which  it  is  a  continuous  structure.  It  is  also 
connected  with  the  adjacent  border  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea  by  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  pectiuate  ligameot.  Situated  in  the  interval  between 
the  cornea  and  lens,  it  divides  the  space  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humor 
into  two  compartments,  the  anterior  and  posterior  chambers,  which 
commuaicate  through  the  pupil. 

Like  the  diaphragm  of  optical  instruments,  the  iris  serves  to  mod- 
erate and  otherwise  regulate  the  light  admitted  into  the  eye.  Bx- 
ceedingly  sensitive  to  light,  under  its  influence  the  iris  is  excited  to 
movement :  thus,  with  an  increase  of  light  it  expands  and  the  pupil 
diminishes;  with  a  decrease  it  contracts  and  the  pupil  proportionately 
enlarges. 

The  iris  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  and  is  nearly  flat  or  very 
slightly  convex  forward.  The  pupil,  slightly  nearer  the  inner  border 
of  the  iris,  moderately  dilated  is  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  wide,  but  may  expand  to  one-third  of  an  inch  and  contract  to 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  iris  is  less  sensitive  in  old  age  and  the 
pupil  appears  habitually  smaller  than  in  youth. 

The  front  surface  of  the  iris,  as  ordinarily  observed  in  the  different 
races,  nations,  and  individuals  of  the  same  people,  varies  greatly  in 
color,  ranging  from  gray  to  deep  blue  or  yellowish  green,  and  from 
bright  yellow-brown  to  deep  brown-black.  In  fair-ekinned,  light-haired 
people  it  is  usnalty  gray  or  blue ;  in  dark-skinned,  black-haired  people, 
more  or  less  brown.  In  the  negro  the  dark  brown  hue  ia  so  deep 
that  at  a  little  distance  the  pupil  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  iris.  The  iris  also  often  appears  variably  spotted  with 
brown. 

The  front  of  the  iris  exhibits  an  outer  Eono*  and  a  smaller  one' 
immediately  surrounding  the  pupil.  The  outer  zone  is  commonly 
darkest  at  the  corneal  border,  especially  in  light  eyes,  while  the  inner 
border  is  slightly  prominent  and  fringed.  It  is  radially  striated,  the 
striee  being  wavy  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  iris  and  straight  in  its 

'  Tunica  c<Biule«.  'Pupilla;  pupuls. 

'  AdduIus  major  JHdU ;  a.  eit«rniu  or  ciliaru. 
*  A.,  minor  ihdis  ;  a.  inlemiu  or  pupillariB. 
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most  expanded  condition.  The  inner  zone,  about  a  third  the  width  of 
the  outer,  la  usually  darker,  otlen  differently  colored,  and  more  evenly 
and  finely  striated. 

The  posterior  surfkce  of  the  iris  is  radially  striated  and  of  a  deep 
brown-black  color. 

Of  less  thickness  than  the  ciliary  body,  with  which  it  is  continuous, 
the  iris  gradually  increases  to  about  the  position  of  the  small  zone,  and 
then  diminishes  to  the  pupil. 

Structure  of  the  iris.  The  iris,  like  the  choroide^,  may  be  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  three  layers,  distinguished  aa  the  ectiris,  mes- 
iris,  and  entirie. 

The  ectiris '  is  continuous  with  the  entocomea  and  is  an  extension 
of  that  membrane.  The  cells  of  its  eDdotbelium  are  smaller  and  lees 
clear  than  those  of  the  cornea,  and  in  dark-colored  eyes  contain  some 
brown  pigment-granules. 

The  mesiris,*  the  principal  layer,  is  directly  continuous  with  the 
ciliary  body.  It  consists  of  a  matrix  of  fibro-connective  tissue  with 
the  muscles,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves  of  the  iris.  The  connective- 
tissue  bundles  generally  have  a  radial  disposition,  and  mingled  with 
them  are  numerous  flat,  branching  corpuscles,  which  in  dark  eyes 
contain  variable  proportions  of  brown  pigment-granules. 

The  muscles  which  occupy  the  inner  or  deeper  part  of  the  mes- 
iris are  the  dilator  and  sphincter  of  the  iris,  and  are  composed  of  un- 
striped  fibres.  The  dilator*  is  a  thin  stratum  of  fibres  which  radiate 
from  the  pupil  to  the  ciliary  border  of  the  iris,  where  they  are  associ- 
ated with  some  circular  fibres.  The  sphincter  *  is  a  narrow  zone  of 
circular  fibres  around  the  pupil. 

The  entiris,  or  uvea,'  consists  of  several  strata  of  polyhedral 
pigmented  cells,  which  all  together  appear  intensely  black.     They  are 
filled   with    dark-brown  pigment- 
granules  and  contain  a  spheroidal  Pio.  4S7. 
nucleus.     The  cells  lie  on  a  thin, 
homogeneous  basement  membrane. 

In  blue  eyes,  the  cells  of  the 
entiris  alone  contain  pigment- 
granules,  there  being  no  pigment 

in  the  other  layers.     In   albinos  ■'■= 

th«  pigment  Is  alWgether  .b«„t     .^^^^^'.^^Z^Z^t^::^ 

in  the  iris.      The   blue  color  of  the      onlheilde;  e.  plgmeD^snnnlM. 

iris  seems  due  to   the  uvea  seen 

through  the  whit«  connective  tissue  of  the  mesiris ;  the  gray  color,  to 

the  greater  proportion  and  compactness  of  the  same  tissue. 


>  Membrane  of  Deecemet  or  of  Zinn ;  lamelU  iridii  anterior. 

■  Fibrous  laver  of  Eollilcer.  '  H.  dilatator  pupilln. 

*  8.  iridiB.  *  Pigmenlary  1a;er. 
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The  pectinate  ligament'  appears  around  the  adjacent  bordera 
of  the  iris  and  cornea  ae  minute  bands  extended  between  them.  It 
consists  of  bands  and  lamines  of  elastic  tissue  forming  a  liond  of  union 
between  the  contiguous  borders  of  the  cornea,  sclerotica,  iris,  and  ciliarj' 
l>ody.  It  is  continuous  with  the  connective-tissue  bundles  of  the  scle- 
rotica around  the  circular  sinus,  with  the  tendinous  origin  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  with  the  stroma  of  the  iris.  Next  the  cornea  some  of  its 
fibres  pursue  a  circular  course.'  It  is  closely  invested  by  the  entocomea 
which  dips  into  its  recesses  and  thence  becomes  continuous  with  the 
eetiris. 

Vessels  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris.  Two  branches  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  the  long  ciliary  arteries,  enter  the  eyeball,  by 
piercing  the  sclerotica,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Proceeding  forward  between  the  sclerotica  and  choroidea,  on  each  side 
of  the  eye,  near  the  ciliary  muscle  they  divide  into  two  branches,  which 
diverge  above  and  below  and  enter  the  muscle.    Half  a  dozen  smaller 


vesseic,  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  derived  from  the  muscular  and 
lachrymal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  after  giving  olT  minute 
branches  to  the  conjunctiva,  pierce  the  sclerotica  near  the  cornea  and 
anastomoBe  with  the  branches  of  the  long  ciliary  arteries,  forming  with 
them  the  arterial  circle  of  the  iris.  This  occupies  the  anterior 
border  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  gives  oif  numerous  branches  to  the 
iris,  freely  inosculating  and  converging  to  the  pupil,  where  they  termi- 
nate in  a  circular  plexus  of  minute  vessels.     Prom  the  ciliary  arteries 


'  LiRftmentum  peftinntiicn  iridis;  proce«eu»  penpheri 
*  Limiting  ring  of  Scbw&lbe. 
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and  the  circle  formed  by  their  union  small  branches  are  distributed 
to  the  ciliiir;  muscle  and  processes.  From  the  capillary  nets  of  the 
mesiris  the  veins  run  to  the  venous  plexuses  of  the  ciliary  processes 
and  finally  to  the  vorticose  veins  of  the  choroidea.  Other  veins  from 
the  iris  and  ciliary  muscles  accompany  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  in 
their  course  communicating  with  the  circular  sinus,  at  the  conjunction 
of  the  cornea  and  sclerotica. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  iris  consist  of  lymph-spaces  around  the 
blood-vessels,  chiefly  the  arteries,   and  among  the  connective-tissue 
bundles  of  the  stroma.     They  communi- 
cate with  the  recesses  of  the  pectinate  ^'f-  *^^' 
ligament  around  the  iris. 

Nerves  of  the  choroidea  and  iris. 
Fifteen  or  more  ciliary  nerves,  derived 
from  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  and  nasal 
branch  of  the  ophthalmio  nerve,  pierce 
the  sclerotica  around  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve.  They  proceed  forward  in 
shallow  grooves  of  the  sclerotica  lying  in 
contact  with  the  choroidea,  to  which  they 
give  branches,  then  af1«r  dividing  they 
enter  the  ciliary  muscle.  Within  this  they 
continue  to  branch,  and  together  form 
the  ciliary  plexus,  encircling  the  iris. 
From  the  plexus  proceed  the  nerves  of 
the  cornea,  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  of 
the  iris. 

The  nerves  of  the  cornea  pierce  the 
contiguous  portion  of  the  sclerotica  and 
proceed  to  the  cornea.  .  V"^<>^"iBC]LiAKraoDT*i(D 

'^  tBis:iiugniaedIend1UDeten.  From 

The  nerves  of  the  ciliary  muscle  end  ttcuidiriewedihim  within,  a,  cap- 
in  a  gangliated  plexus  of  nerve-axis  fibres.  iii»^^piw<»  of  the  inienor  p»rt  or 

The  nerves  oi  the  ins  enter  it  and  divide  of  the  cuioir  body  pawing  into  the 

into  branches  which  anastomose  and  form  cihut  proceares  n.  and  p»ttiy  into 

...  II.  J       I  .         the  irfi  M  «;  /.  atpillMy  plena 

together  an  irregularly-looped  plexus  in  »round  the  pnpu. 
the  ciliary  border.  From  this  plexus  pro- 
ceed many  branches,  which  in  a  similar  manner  form  a  succession  of 
several  plexuses,  the  last  and  smallest  surrounding  the  pupil.  Branches 
from  the  larger  plexuses  of  the  iris  end  in  plexuses  of  nerve-axis  fibres 
of  the  dilator  and  sphincter  muscles  and  of  the  front  superficial  part 
of  the  iris. 

THE  RETINA. 
The  retina '  is  the  interior,  delicate,  soft  membrane  of  the  eye,  in 
which  the  optic  nerve  terminates,  and  is  the  immediate  seat  of  visual 

>  Tunica  nervea  oculi. 
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impreaeions.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  the  inD«r  eurfsce  of  the 
choroidea,  gradually  thinning  away  to  the  ora,  where  it  for  the  most 
part  abruptly  tfirmiuBtee,  but  ia  continued  through  one  of  ita  constituent 
laminffi,  distinguished  as  the  preretina. 

The  retina  is  thickest  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
eye,  where  it  is  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch,  thence  it  is  gradually  re- 
duced to  the  oiii,  where  it  is  about  one-fourth  that  measurement.  The 
internal  surface  ia  smooth,  and  lies  in  contact  with  the  vitreoua  body. 

Fio.  MO.  Fio.  441. 


I    tCLtXOTKA,     OOKNU,  REnHX,  BEEN  Ot 

movKD.  1,  Optic  nerre :      txct.    1,  aclerotlca ;  2.  duiraldn :  3.  TeUnk ; 

cry  dliitrlbutod      the  oplfc  pipfUa  i  5,  cenlnl  retlQil  «rterj ;  i 


to  the  relln»;  6,  t.  dltaiy  loae:  7,  ipux  at      ^  alight  fold  of  the  retlni;  7,  (he  jelIow^^_.. 
the  clrcumlbTence  at  the  crrttalllne  letui  S.      g,  tta  centnJ  fore*. 
utincUlly  Inflated  end  unimlDg  tbe  Ibrm  of 
a  beaded  eanel. 

The  exterior  layer  of  the  retina,  or  the  ectoretina,  ia  deep  brown- 
black.  It  waa  formerly  regarded  as  part  of  the  choroidea.  The  inte- 
rior layer,  composing  the  chief  thickneaa  of  the  membrane,  during  life 
ia  clear,  transparent,  and  of  a  pale-pink  tint,  but  shortly  after  death, 
when  not  expoaed  to  light,  it  assumen  a  purplish-red  hue.  It  quickly 
undergoes  change  and  under  the  influence  of  light  loses  ite  trans- 
parency and  becomes  white,  ordinarily  presenting  the  appearance  of 
ground  glass. 

In  the  fVesh  condition,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  directly  in  the  axis 
of  vision,  the  inner  transparent  layer  of  the  retina  exhibits  a  circular 
or  tranaverse  oval  yellow  spot,'  with  a  conical  pit  or  central  fovea.* 
The  spot  is  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  the  portion  of  the  retina 
which  forma  it  increases  in  thickness  to  the  border  of  the  centra]  fovea, 
when  it  rapidly  thins  away  to  the  bottom.  Here  it  ia  so  much  re- 
duced that  the  dark  ectoretina  is  visible  through  and  appears  like  an 
aperture.' 

About  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  the  inner  aide  of  the  yellow  spot, 
a  circular  white  one*  indicates  the  position  of  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  into  the  eye.  Tbe  retina  is  here  thickest  and  forms  a  little  ele- 
vation, the  optic  papilla,*  fVom  the  centre  of  which  the  retinal  blood- 

'  Macula  flava  or  lutea;  limbuB  lutein.  *  Fovea  centralis. 

•  Foramen  centrale.  *  PoniB  opticas. 

'  Papilla  optica;  coHiculus  opticui. 
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TesBele  diverge  above  and  below.  After  death,  as  a  result  of  evapo- 
ration, commonly  a  transverse  fold  *  makes  its  appearance  in  the  retina 
directed  outward  from  the  optic  papilla. 

Structure  of  the  retina.  The  retina  is  exceedingly  complex,  and 
has  its  chief  elements  arranged  in  strata,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
pertaining  to  three  divisions  of  the  membrane,  distinguished  as  the 

Pro.  442. 


Verticil  SEcrioHa  of  the  retina  :  blKtil;  magnlBed.  A.  section  about  Uie  middle  of  Ihe 
tKIde;  B,«ectlon  nesi  the  entrance  of  the  optic  neive.  I,  rod  uid  cone  layer  of  (he  meioreUiu ; 
2.nnclMr  layer  of  the  meaoretlna;  S-IQ,  entoretina:  S,  outer  granuUr  layer;  A,  naclear  layer: 
G,  Inner  granular  layer :  6,  ganglionic  layer;  T.  layer  of  aerre-atirei ;  8,  auncDtacular  llbrea;  t, 
thin  expanded  base:  10.  Inner  llmlUng  membrane. 

ectoretina,  mesoretina,  and  entoretina.     A  fUrlher  extension  of  one  of 
the  strata  is  the  preretina. 

The  ectorctina,*  or  pigmentary  layer  of  the  retina,  until  recently 
was  regarded  as  a  constituent  layer  of  the  choroidea.  In  ordinary 
preparations  of  the  eye  it  readily  separates  from  the  mesoretina  and 
remains  closely  adherent  to  the  choroidea.  On  the  other  hand,  in  ver- 
tical sections  through  the  tunics  of  the  eye  prepared  for  the  micro- 
scope the  pigmentary  layer  is  observed  to  hold  a  more  intimate  relation 
with  the  other  layers  of  the  retina  than  with  the  choroidea.  It  is 
oompoeed  of  a  stratum  of  thick,  hexagonal  pigment-cells  united  by  a 
colorless  cement.     The  outer  ends  of  the  cells  are  nearly  flat  and 

>  Plica  centralff ;  p.  tT>nsvem  retinn. 

*  Pigment-lftj'er  of  tbe  cfaoroidek ;  stiatuiu  pigmenti ;  uvea. 
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adhere  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroidea ;  while  the  inner  part  of 
the  cells  is  broken  up  into  a  brush  of  tapering  filaments  which  dip  into 
the  intervals  of  the  rods  of  the  mesoretina.  The  supei^cial  portion 
of  the  cell  contents,  or  that  next  the  choroidea,  is  clear,  finely  gran- 
ular, and  contains  a  central  nucleus,  while  the  deeper  portion  consists 
largely  of  dark-hrown  pigment-granules  which  extend  into  the  tapenng 
filaments  and  give  to  the  ectoretina  its  characteristic  deep  brown-black 
color. 

The  mesoretina*  consists  of  the  rod  and  cone  and  the  nuclear 
layers,  defined  by  oS^ts  of  the  retinal  stroma  forming  a  lamina  which 
is  distinguished  as  the  outer  limiting  membrane. 

The  rod  and  cone  layer*  consists  of  elements  which  are  arranged 
vertically  and  parallel  with  one  another  in  a  continuous  stratum.  The 
rods  greatly  predominate,  and  surround  the  cones,  which  are  isolated 

Fio.  443.  Fio.  444. 


Rod  and  coke  LArr.R  or  the  Kwrmt.  rlewed 
(Mm  Uifl  oater  mrhoe:  hlghlj  maRnlBed.  I, 
U  the  middle  of  Ihe  retlaft.  (bur  cones  nir- 
rauDded  bj  numeioiu  iod> :  2.  bom  the  border 
of  the  j'ellow  apot.  each  cone  wllh  >  ilogle 
circle  of  rods ;  S.  CODCB  of  the  centnl  fore*. 

and  scattered  among  the  rods, 
except  within  the  yellow  spot, 
where  they  alone  exist.  From 
the  vicinity  of  the  yellow  spot, 
where  they  arc  moat  numerous, 
they  gradually  diminish  in  number 

approaching  the  ora.  rod  ihd  cqhe  frok  thi  snini:  b]gbij 

The  rods  are  club-shaped;  the    "««°i"«i     V  °"^'T'"'V  "TT'  'i 

.J  J       Inner  eegment.  or  body;  B,nucleD»;  <.  line  of 

cones    are   shorter,  broader,  and     the  outer  umiung  membiane. 
in  shape  resemble  ninepins.    Both 

are  divided  into  an  inner  thicker  segment  or  body  and  an  outer  seg- 
ment or  process,  besides  which  they  have  attenuated  extensions  which 
run  inward  through  the  nuclear  layer.  The  body  is  elliptical,  homoge- 
neous, or  faintly  granular  and  longitudinally  striated.  In  the  cones 
it  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  In  the  rods. 


'  Mosaic  layer  of  Hen1e. 

*  Stratum  bacilloBUiD;  b.  cyliadromm  -  tuaira  Jftoobi ;  membruia  Jacobiana. 
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The  process  of  the  rods  is  about  as  long  as  the  body,  cylmdrical, 
with  a  rounded  end,  and  striated  longitudinally  and  transversely.  The 
process  of  the  oones  ia  shorter  than  the  body,  much  shorter  than  that 
of  the  rods,  tapera  to  a  blunt  point,  and  is  striated  transversely. 

The  body  of  the  cones  and  rods  is  optically  singly  refractive,  while 
the  process  is  doubly  refractive  and  exhibits  a  dispoeitiOD  to  break  up 
into  transverse  disks,  especially  iu  the  rods.  The  purple-red  color  ob- 
served in  the  retina  after  death  appears  to  have  its  seat  in  the  processes 
of  the  rods. 

The  processes  of  the  pigment-cells  of  the  ectoretina  extend  be- 
tween the  rods  of  the  naesoretina,  but  elsewhere  the  intervals  of  the 
rods  and  cones  are  occupied  by  a  colorless  semi-liqoid  material. 

The  inner  extremity  of  the  cones  cofitracts,  passes  through  the 
OQter  limiting  membrane,  and  encloses  a  clear  ova)  nucleus,  from  the 
opposite  pole  of  which  a  cylindrical  fibre  proceeds  through  the  nu- 
clear layer  to  join  the  entorotina  by  an  expansion.  In  like  manner  the 
rods  contract  into  fine  fibres,  which  are  minutely  varicose  and  likewise 
proceed  to  join  the  entoretina  by  an  expanded  end.  In  their  course 
the  rod-fibres,  at  variable  distances,  enclose  a  nucleus,  which  difiiers 
from  that  of  the  cones  in  being  transversely  banded. 

The  nuclei  of  the  rods  and  cones,  proportioned  in  number  to  them, 
are  arranged  in  strata  forming  the  nuclear  layer '  of  the  mesoretina ; 
the  nuclei  of  the  cones  occupying  the  outer  stratum.  Where  the  ex- 
panded ends  of  the  rod>  and  cone-fibres  join  the  entoretina  they  send 
into  its  outer  granular  layer  diverging  filaments,  which  are  supposed 
to  join  similar  filaments  from  the  cells  of  the  nuclear  Uyer  of  the 
entoretina. 

The  entoretina*  consists  of  five  layers,  distinguished  as  the  outer 
granular,  nuclear,  inner  granular,  ganglionic,  and  nerve-fibre  layers, 
defined  by  the  inner  limiting  membrane. 

The  outer  granular  layer*  of  the  entoretina  is  comparatively 
thin,  and  consists  of  a  homogeneous,  finely-granular  matrix,  with  a 
dense  interlacement  of  fine  varicose  filaments  and  of  flattened  branch- 
ing corpuscles  with  a  clear  nucleus.  It  receives  the  filaments  of  the 
rod-  and  cone-fibres  of  the  nuclear  layer  of  the  mesoretina  and  those 
of  the  cell-fibres  of  the  succeeding  layer. 

The  nuclear  layer*  of  the  entoretina,  of  lees  thickness  than  that 
of  the  mesoretina,  consists  of  fewer  strata  of  generally  larger  nuclei, 
which  are  vertically  oval  and  contained  in  bipolar  spindle^haped  cells 
prolonged  into  fibres.  The  outer  fibres  are  thicker  and  enter  the  outer 
granular  layer,  where  they  branch  into  filaments  mingled  with  those  of 


■  Outer  nucIesrlBjer;  kOmer  and  kuiaer  ftser  Scbichte  of  Heale. 

'  Hervoiu  layer  of  Henle ;  lamina  TBsciilosa  retioB. 

'  Oul«r  mo1«culsr  or  int^rgranular  layer, 

*  Inoer  nuclear  layer;  outer  ganglionic  layerof  Henle. 
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the  latter.  The  inner  fibres  are  variooee  and  enter  the  inner  granular 
layer,  through  which  they  run  without  dividing.  Nuclei  of  more  elon- 
gated form,  mingled  with  the  others,  pertain  to  the  fibres  of  the  retinal 
stroma.  The  nuclear  layer  ia  defined  inwardly  by  a  stratom  <of  flat 
nucleated  cells. 

The  inner  granular  layer'  of  the  entoretina,  very  much  thicker 
than  the  outer  granular  layer,  has  a  similar  structure.  It  receives  the 
inner  fibres  of  the  bipolar  cella  of  the  adjacent  nuclear  Uyer  and  the 
branching  processes  of  the  nerve-cells  beneath. 

The  ganglionic  layer'  of  the  entoretina  mainly  consists  of  largo 
nerve-cells,  mostly  spheroidal  or  pyriform,  of  beautiful  clear  aspect, 
containing  a  central,  spherical  nucleus.  Each  cell  ie  connected  beneath 
with  a  nerve-tibre  proceedifig  from  the  adjoining  layer,  and  the  outer 
part  gives  off  one  or  more  proceeees,  which  extend  into  the  inner 
granular  layer  and  branch  into  fibres,  which  are  lost  among  the  inter- 
lacing filaments  of  the  layer.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  retina  the 
nerve<!ells  form  a  single  stratum,  which  becomes  less  continuous  near 
the  om.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  yellow  spot  the  nerve-cells  increase  to 
several  strata  and  within  it  augment  to  half  a  dozen  strata. 

The  nerve-fibre  layer'  of  the  entoretina,  the  innermoet  of  the 
retinal  layera,  is  thickest  at  the  optic  papilla,  thence  gradually  thins 
away  to  the  ora.  It  is  composed  of  bundles  of  nerve  axis-fibres,  which 
enter  the  retina  fVom  the  optic  papilla  and  spread  out  on  tlie  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane.  The  bundles  of  fibres  in  their  divergence 
interchange  so  ae  to  form  a  continuous  net  with  narrow  meshes.  In 
the  yellow  spot  the  layer  is  interrupted  by  the  many  strata  of  nerve- 
cells.  The  intervals  of  the  nerve-bundles  enclose  lymph-spaces  lined 
with  endothelial  cells. 

The  stroma,*  which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  the  retina  and 
connects  and  supports  its  more  essential  elements  of  structure,  ia  a 
peculiar  kind  of  connective  tissoe,  arranged  in  columns,  called  the 
sustentacular  fibres.*  These  commence  internally  in  a  pyramidal 
expansion,  narrowing  outwardly  in  a  column,  which  proceeds  through 
the  layers  of  the  ento-  and  mesoretina,  conforming  to  the  intervals  of 
the  nerve-elements  and  giving  off  laminar  and  filamentous  proceasea 
which  unite  and  enclose  the  nerve-elements.  In  passing  through  the 
nuclear  layer  of  the  entoretina,  each  fibre  encloses  an  oval  nuctena 
and  another  occupies  the  pyramidal  expansion  at  its  commencement. 
The  broad  bases  of  the  pyramidal  expansions  unite  by  their  adjoining 
edges  and  thus  form  a  thin  lamina,  which  defines  the  retina  within 
and  is  hence  called  its  inner  limiting  membrane.*      Viewed  on 

>  Inner  molecular  or  granular  IsTer.  *  loner  ganglionic  Ujer  of  Henle. 

'  Lajer  of  nerve-fibres  ;  inner  oerve-flbre  layer  of  Henle. 

*  SuBtentacular  ti&Bue.  *  Miillerian  fibres ;  radial  fibret. 

*  Membrana  limitans  interna. 
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the  surikce,  &om  the  polygonal  outlines  of  the  bases  of  the  suBten- 
tacalar  fibres,  the  membroae 

resembles    in   appearance   an  ^"-  **^- 

endothelium.      At    the    outer  " 

part  of  the  nuclear  layer  of 
the  mesoretina  lateral  ofibets 
from  the  sustentacular  fibres 
unite  in  a  thin  outer  limiting  ^ 

membrane,'  which  separates 
the  two  layers  of  the  meso- 
retina and  sends  processes  out- 
ward between  the  rods  and 
cones.  The  substance  of  the 
sustentacular  fibres  is  longitu- 
dinally striated,  but,  unlike  or- 
dinary connective  tisBue,  is  not 
dissolved  by  boiling  in  water. 

The  yellow  spot'  of  the 
retina  owes  ils  color  to  pig- 
ment difi'used  among  its  struc- 
tural elements,  and,  as  the  pig- 
ment is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  the  yellow  color  quickly 
disappears  after  death.  From 
its  periphery  the  spot  thickens 
inwardly  to  the  border  of  the 
central  fovea  *  and  then  rap- 
idly thins  away  to  its  bottom. 

In  the  position  of  the  yel- 
low spot  the  ectorelina  con- 
tinues unchanged.  b 

The  mesoretina  thickens  to 
the  border  of  the  fovea  and 
thins  away  towards  the  bot- 
tom.     Beyond   the  periphery 


DUQRAH  or  TBI   IBBUromSHT    c 


IF  nuUlaing  elemenl:  a,  outer  llmlllDg 
le;  A,  iDDer  limiting  membnne;  f,  c,  nu- 
T  fibres;  d,  nuclei  of  nutentacuUr  dtm; 

„ /er;  /,  luDer  gnnalar  l»j-er.    B, 

of  the  yellow  spot  the  rods  IlienerTe-eleiaents:a.TOda;b.coue:c,ltaeipanded 
'"""!;«',  noclBu*  of  the  cone-flbre;  (i,  nuolam  of  the 
rod-flbrea;  e,  dlvliion  of  the  coae-flbre  la  the  outer 
gnnular  layer ; /.  nuclei  of  the  loner  Duclearlajrer: 
g.  mue  of  Bbrili  of  the  Inner  gnnDlU'  laret:  k, 
nerv»cel1i;  A',  optic  oBcve-flbre  Joining  a  cell;', 
lnjer  of  Derve-llbrei. 


disappear,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  stratum  consists  i 
tirely  of  cones,  which  be- 
come narrower  and  consider- 
ably longer  approaching  the 
bottom  of  the  central  fovea.  The  nuclear  layer  thickens  to  the  fovea 
and  thins  away  to  its  bottom.    The  nuclei  are  collected  in  a  dense  outer 


■  HacuU  flaVB  or  lutea. 
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stratum ;  the  nuclear  fibres  form  a  much  thicker  inner  stratum,  with 
the  long  fibres  sweeping  in  curves  tVom  the  nuclei  to  the  entoretina. 

In  the  entoretina  of  the  yellow  spot  the  granular  layers  continue 
with  little  change  to  the  central  fovea,  when  they  converge  and  unite 
in  a  single  stratum  at  the  bottom.  The  nuclear  layer  also  continues 
with  little  change,  but  tapers  at  the  side  of  the  fovea  and  disappears 

Fio.  446. 


VWmCiL  BICTION  THBOUeH  OMB  SIDE  OF  TBS  YKLUm  BPOI  i»D  CBnUAL  FOVKA  :  dUgnill 

hlfWy  m»gnlfled.  1,  Inner  Uyergf  nerre-flbreii  2,  layer  of  nerro^elU;  S,  Innetinnulu' Urer^ 
4.  Inner  nuclear  layer :  S.  outer  gisDular  lafer:fl,  outer  nuclear  l^rer :  T.  layer  of  rod*  and  iMnea; 
S,n>di:  S,e,c<>ne>:  10,  botloni  of  the  oential  rove*. 

at  the  bottom.  The  ganglionic  layer  especially  enlarges,  becomes  from 
one  to  six  or  eight  cells  deep,  but  narrows  at  the  sides  of  the  fovea 
and  disappears  at  the  bottom.  The  cells  are  bipolar  and  obliquely 
arranged.  The  layer  of  nerve-fibres  gradually  thins  away  to  the  border 
of  the  fovea,  the  fibres  turning  inward  to  join  the  adjacent  nerve-cells. 

Excepting  the  pigmentary  layer,  the  retina  thins  away  as  it  pro- 
ceeds forward,  and  finally  ceases  at  the  ora,  except  a  delicate  layer, 
which  is  continued  on  the  ciliary  body  and  is  distinguished  as  the 
preretina.'  This  consists  of  a  single  stratum  of  clear,  columnar,  nu- 
cleated cells,  which  appear  to  correspond  with  the  fibres  of  the  retinal 
stroma. 

Vessels  of  the  retina.  The  retina  is  supplied  by  the  central 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  pierces  the  optic 
nerve  about  the  fourth  of  an  inch  behind  the  eyeball  and  enters  it 
in  the  axis  of  the  nerve.  Accompanied  by  the  corresponding  vein,  it 
enters  the  retina  in  the  centre  of  the  optic  papilla  and  divides  usually 
into  two  branches,  which  diverge,  the  one  above,  the  other  below. 

>  Pare  ciliarU  retinie ;  corpus  ciliare  retinn ;  margo  flocculoauB  retinn. 
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AdvBDCing,  they  ramify  io  the  inner  part  of  the  oerve-Uyer  and  end  in 
capillary  nets,  which  pervade  the  different  layers  of  the  entoretina,  but 
do  not  enter  the  mesoretina  or  ectoretioa.  Minute  branchee  enter  the 
yellow  spot  and  terminate  in  capillary  loops  around  the  central  fovea. 
The  veins  pursue  the  eame  general  course  as  the  arteries,  and  resemble 
capillaries  in  structure,  their  wall  composed  only  of  endothelial  cells. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  retina  commence  generally  as  lymph-spaces 
invaginating  the  blood-vessels,  especially  the  capillaries  and  veins ;  they 
communicate  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  optic  nerve. 

THB  VITREtTM. 
The  vitreutn,  or  vitreous  body,'  is  the  transparent,  colorless,  jelly- 
like  mass  which  occupies  the  space  included  by  the  retina,  with  which 
it  is  in  close  contact.  In  its  front  is  a  concave  depression'  accommo- 
dating the  lens.  Around  this  it  is  impressed  by  the  ciliary  body, 
producing  the  ciliary  zone,'  which  in  the  detached  vitreum  appears 
conspicuously  marked  by  radial  grooves  and  adherent  portions  of  the 
black  uvea.  The  axis  of  the  vitreum  is  traversed  by  a  narrow  canal,' 
which  in  foetal  life  accommodates  a  branch  of  the  retinal  artery  des- 
tined to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  mature  vitreum  contains  neither 
vessels  nor  nei-ves.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  clear,  slightly  viucid,  albu- 
minoid liquid*  occupying  the  interstices  of  a  delicate,  homogeneous, 
membranous  structure,  the  hyaloidea,*  which  is  disposed  in  concen- 
tric laminte,  especially  towards  the  peripheiy.  On  the  surface  the 
hyaloidea  is  continuous  and  separates  the  vitreum  fh>m  the  retina.  It 
is  strongest  in  advance,  and  is  thickest  in  the  ciliary  zone,  where  it 
forms  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens.'  This  is  reinforced  by 
fine  elastic  fibres  extending  radially  between  the  ora  and  the  margin  of 
the  lene.  Approaching  the  lens  the  ligament  divides  into  two  laminra, 
attached  in  front  and  behind  to  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  capsule. 
The  space*  between  the  laminfe,  when  inflated  artificially,  appears  as 
a  beaded  canal  encircling  the  lens,  the  constrictions  being  due  to  the 
alternating  narrower  intervals  of  attachment  of  the  fibres  of  the  liga- 
ment. The  vitreum  contains  many  scattered  corpuscles,  especially  be- 
neath the  hyaloidea  at  the  surface.  They  are  endowed  with  amceboid 
power  of  movement  and  appear  to  be  colorless  blood-corpuscles. 


■  Corpua  vitreum;  c.  hi^ftloideum ;  vitreous  humor, 

■  Foeta  hjaloidea,  pal«Huna,  or  lenticuUm. 

■  Zonula  ciliaris  or  Zinni;  orbiculiu  capauli>-ciliari« ;  lamina  cili»ria. 
'  Canalia  hjaloideua ;  area  HartegianI ;  canal  of  Stilling. 

'  Vitreous  humor ;  vitrina  ocularis. 

'  Tunica  hyaloidea  or  arachnoidea;  hjaloidea  interna  i  pars  cell uUri*. 
'  Ligamentum  auapenjorium  lenti*. 
*  Canal  of  PeUt ;  olrcului  Petiti ;  camera  tertja  aquoaa. 
fi6 
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THB   LENS. 
The  lens,  or  crystalline  lens,'  is  a  tr&nepsrent,  colorlees  body, 
the  shape  of  which  ia  indicated 
Fig.  447.  hy  the   name.     Doubly  convex, 

with  rounded  border,  its  j>oa- 
terior  surface  occupies  the  con- 
cave depression  in  tront  of  the 
vitreum,  while  its  anterior  aur- 
thi  cBYvrALUNE  LENB.  1.  leiu  of  K  fijBtua  of    face  corner  into  contact  with  the 


0  0  0  0  O 


«eTeDmonui«:iiei»orafcBiu«ori.inBinoniii.:    (jack  of  the  iris  and  is  bathed  in 
R.leiuors  child  oftenre*™;  l.lenaofan  kdult       ,  ,    .       , 

rlewoa  in  proHle;   S.  the  tuat  leen  oa  111  u-     *'>«'  aqueoilfi  huuior.      It  18  about 
leriotnirhce.  one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  and 

about  one^ixth  of  an  inch  fore 
and  aft;  the  posterior  surface  is  more  convex  than  the  anterior. 

The  lens  consists  of  a  membranous  capsule  enclosing  a  semi-solid 
albuminoid  mass.  The  capsule'  is  elastic  and  homogeneous,  iritb  the 
anterior  half  much  thicker  than  the  posterior  half,  which  is  contin- 
uous with  the  hyaloidea  of  the  vitreous  body.  In  the  mature  state  it 
is  entirely  devoid  of  vessels  and  nerves.  Ita  fore  part  is  lined  with 
an  epithelium  consisting  of  a  single  stratum  of  hexagonal  cells,  with 
transparent  granular  contents  and  a  clear  spheroidal  nucleus.  The 
back  part  of  the  capsule  is  in  contact  with  the  lens^ubstance ;  com- 
monly after  death  it  is  found  to  be  separated  A-om  it  by  some  infiltrated 
liquid.' 

The  lens-substance*  is  soft  on  the  exterior  and  gradually  in- 
creases in  consistence  to  the  centre,  where  it  is  comparatively  hard. 
It  is  not  a  continuous  homogeneous  structure,  but  consists  of  segments 


Fro:  448. 


composed  of  concentric  laminffi.  In  the  foetus  three  rays*  appear  on 
each  surface  of  the  lens,  directed  IVom  the  poles  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, alternating  in  the  position  of  the  rays.  Thus,  in  front  one  ray  is 
directed  downward  and  the  others  laterally  upward,  while  behind  one 
is  directed  upward  and  the  others  laterally  downward.     In  the  adult 

'  Lena  crjitallina ;  corpna  cryBtallinum. 

'  CspfuU  lentia ;  tunica  ciyitslloidaa  or  arschnoidea. 

'  Liquor  Hnr^Bgni.  '  Humor  ciystatlin US. 

*Seplft  radiata:  b.  lateralis. 
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several  additional  raya '  diverge  from  the  former  and  divide  the  lens 
into  a  proportionate  number  of  sogmente.  The  laminee  are  single 
strata  of  six-sided  bands,  the  lens-fibres,'  with  the  width  in  the  same 
plane,  and  mutually  co-adapted  by  minutely  serrated  borders.     The  ser- 

Fio.  460. 


t:B,  viewed  behind. 


rations  are  due  to  transverse  ridges,  which  are  more  strongly  marked 
on  the  lateral  narrow  sides  of  the  fibres  than  on  the  broad  sides.  The 
fibres  follow  the  curvature  of  the  laminn  from  one  surface  of  the  lena 
to    the    other,    pursuing 

a  sigmoid  course  ;   those  ^"'-  *^^- 

starting  from  the  rays 
near  the  pole  on  one  sur- 
face proceeding  to  the  rays 
near  the  margin  of  the 
lens  on  the  opposite  sur- 
face, and  the  intervening 
fibres  proceeding  to  corre- 
sponding points  between 
the  former.  The  ends  of 
the  lens-fibres  of  contigu- 
ous segments  of  the  lens 
come  into  contact  in  the 
rays  and  arc  there  joined 
by  a  homogeneous  cement. 
The  lens-fibres  of  the  pe- 
ripheral laminte  are  broad- 
er, thicker,  and  softer  than 
those  of  the  interior  lami- 
nffl,  and  possess  a  distinct,  clear,  oval  nucleus,  which  is  indistinct  or 
ah<tcnt  in  the  latter.     The  nuclei  are  nearer  the  anterior  extremity 


iss:  hlffhlr  maimlfled. 
ihe  pvriphenl  layer  of  the  lens:  2, 
ugly  nermled  MUielaKml  bordeni 
8.  Irmn-eree  secUon  n(  the  Hbret.  eibtbltlDs  their  com- 
preseod  heisicnn&l  columnir  rorm ;  4.  outline  of  the  epithe- 
lial cells  of  the  fore  part  of  the  lens- 


deeper  flbree  m 


'  FibrillB  lentis. 
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of  the  fibres  and  together  occupy  a  Koite*  in  fVont  of  the  lena  near  its 
margin.  The  superficial  leos-fibres  have  their  posterior  ends  B%htly 
enlarged  and  come  into  contact  with  the  lens-capsule,  while  the  ante- 
rior ends  touch  the  contiguons  epithelium.  At  the  margin  of  the  lens 
the  cells  of  the  epithelium  merge  into  the  adjacent  lens-fibree,  which 
gradually  elongate  and  curve  from  before  backward. 

The  lens-subetance  is  rendered  hard  and  opaque-white  by  boiling 
water  and  other  agents  which  ordinarily  coagulate  albumen,  but  the 
lens-capsule  retains  its  transparency.  In  strong  alcohol  the  lens  be- 
.  comes  hard  and  opaque-white  on  the  ext«rior,  but  retains  its  trans- 
parency on  the  interior  and  becomes  still  harder  and  amber-colored. 
In  the  hardened  condition  the  lens-substance  is  readily  broken  into 
its  constituent  laminie  and  fibres. 

In  the  fcetus  the  capsule  of  the  lens  is  provided  with  a  capillary 
net  of  blood-vessels,'  supplied  by  a  branch  of  the  retinal  artery,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  central  canal  of  the  vitreum  to  the  back  of  the 
lens-capsule,  on  which  it  radiates  in  branches.  At  the  fore  part  of  the 
capsule  the  capillary  net  communicates  with  the  vessels  of  the  iris  at 
the  margin  of  the  pupil,  which  is  then  closed  by  a  pupillary  mem- 
brane. 

The  lens  varies  in  size,  proportions,  and  other  respects,  with  age, 
myopia,  presbyopia,  and  other  conditions.  In  the  fcetus  it  is  nearly 
spherical,  of  a  pinkish  hue,  and  less  transparent  than  subsequently. 
At  maturity  it  is  distinctly  leus  convex  in  fVont  than  behind ;  in  old 
age  it  becomes  more  flat,  yellowish,  and  less  transparent.  The  lens  of 
animals  varies  greatly  in  convexity  with  the  character  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  live,  being  spherical  in  fishes  and  of  least  sphericity  in 
birds. 

THE  AQUEOUS  HUMOB. 

The  aqueous  humor,*  the  least  consistent  of  the  transparent 
media  of  the  eye,  is  a  colorless,  slightly- viscid,  serous  liquid,  which 
fills  the  space  between  the  lens  and  cornea,  and  includes  the  iris.  This 
divides  the  space  into  two  portions,  the  anterior  and  posterior  cham- 
bers,' which  communicate  through  the  pupil.  The  anterior  chamber 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  space  bounded  in  fh>nt  by  the 
cornea  and  behind  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  bordered  by 
the  pectinate  ligament.  As  the  iris  in  great  part  lies  close  to  if  not 
in  actual  contact  with  the  lens,  the  posterior  chamber  is  a  mere  fis- 
sure widened  at  the  border,  where  it  receives  the  ends  of  the  ciliary 
processes,  which  dip  into  the  humor. 

The  aqueous  humor  probably  has  its  source  in  the  vascular  plexuses 
of  the  iris  and  ciliary  processes. 


'  Nuclear  zone  of  Ma;«r.  *  Vua  cap«ulsrU  lenti*. 

*  H.  squeiu.  *  Camera  oculi  anterior  et  poaterior. 
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PlO.     1M.  —  DuoBm 


large  uileriar,  and  b,  unkll  poMe- 
rlor  bnuicben  of  a  itbon  ciliary  u- 
lery  perforating  the  aclerollca;  c, 
a  l»Dg  cUitrf  artery;  il,  choniid 
capillary  plexus;  e,  braocbea  of 
the  ihorl  ciliary  arlery  to  the  optic 
Dcrve:/,  anterior  ciliary  arlery  ;d, 
arterial  circle  of  Ibe  Iria  formed 
mainly  by  the  long  ciliary  arteries; 
h,  artery  from  the  circle  to  tbe  irli : 
1,  arterial  circle  of  the  papil ;  t, 
capillary  tone  or  tbe  sphincter  of 
tbe  pupil;  t,  artery  to  the  ciliary 
proccH ;  n,  artery  to  the  dllary 
muscle;  n. branch fromaiborc cili- 
ary artery  to  the  circle  of  the  Iris ; 
a,  GonJuncUtal  artery ;  p,  branch  to 
the  arterial  lone,  g,  at  the  border 
of  the  cornea;  r,  central  artery  of 

Bbealb  of  the  optic  nerve ;  I,  brunch 


lein  of  tbe  luoer  ibeaib  of  the 
optic  nerve;  2,  vein  of  the  outer 
■heath:  S,  Tein  and  artery  of  the 
retina ;  i,  sclerotic  vein  Joining  the 
choroid  vein ;  5.  anterior  dllary 
yein ;  «,  Junction  of  sclerotic  vein 
with  the  latter;  T.  vein  (Vom  the 
capillary  lone  at  tbe  border  of  the 
■cleroUca  and  cornea;  8,  anterior 
ConJuncllTal  vein;  B,  poilerlor 
conjunctival  vein :  10,  venous  cir- 
cular dllaiy  plexus  (canal  of 
Schlemm):  11,  connection  of  tbe 
latter  nlth  an  anterior  cillaiy  vein ; 
13,  vein  th>in  tbe  ciliary  muscle 
ending  In  the  drcular  ciliary 
plexus;  IS,  vein  of  a  ciliary  pro- 
oes;  U,  vein  of  the  Iris;  IS,  vein 
of  a  dllary  procen  and  muscle 
joining  the  vorticose  veins  of  the 
choroidea. 


THE  EARS. 
The  ear,'  or  organ  of  hearing,'  is  divisible  into  the  external,  the 
middle,  and  the  internal  car. 

THE   EXTERNAL   EAR. 
This  includes  the  pinna,  the  portion  of  the  ear  which  projects  from 
the  Hide  of  the  head,  and  the  auditory  meatus,  which  leads  to  the  middle 
ear  and  is  closed  at  bottom  by  tbe  tympanic  membrane. 
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The  pinna,  or  auricle,'  the  only  outer  or  visible  portion  of  the  ear, 
is  Adapted  to  the  reception  and  convergence  of  Hounde  to  the  meatus.    It 
is  chiefly  composed  of  a  plate  of 
Pio.  46S.  elastic  fibro-cartUage  invested  by 

the  skin,  and  is  movably  appended 
to  the  entrance  of  the  osseous 
meatus.  Mainly  projecting  l^ehind 
the  meatus,  the  surface  directed 
inwardly  is  called  the  back  of  the 
ear.  The  largest  and  deepest  con- 
cave recess  of  its  outer  surface, 
the  concha,  directly  communi- 
cates with  the  meatus,  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  vertically  oval 
and  narrows  inwardly.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  pinna  is  formed  by  the  helix,' 
an  incurved  ridge  which  springs 
B  from  near  the  centre  of  the  concha. 

The  eamik.  1.  belli:  z.  Km*  ai  the  heiiz;  thcnce  passes  up  in  front  and 
MS12:!;jK'.?"°"""°"',",',iT,'?"  ««""''  backward  and  downward. 
«.tnKnt:T,uititnKtB:s,eiitniiciioribe>udi-    Within  the  position  of  the  helix, 

*  -   ■   --      - behind  the  concha  is  another  ridge, 

the  antihelix,  which  forks  above 
and  encloses  a  fossa'  bounded  in 
fW>nt  by  the  helix.  Between  the  latter  and  the  antihelix  is  a  groove, 
the  fossa  of  the  helix.* 

In  front  of  the  concha  is  a  conical  eminence,  the  tragus,*  bent 
backward  and  usually  covered  with  conspicuous  hairs.  Behind  this, 
separated  fVom  it  by  a  deep  notch,  at  the  outer  part  of  the  concha  is 
another  eminence,  the  antitragus.  Below  it  is  the  soft,  pendulous 
portion  of  the  pinna,  the  ear-lobe,*  variably  produced  in  different 
individuals. 

The  back '  of  the  pinna  presents  eminences  and  depressions  the  re- 
verse of  those  on  the  outer  part :  thus  there  are  three  successive  promi- 
nenccs  which  accord  with  the  fossie  of  the  lielix,  antihelix,  and  concha. 
The  cartilage  of  the  pinna,'  of  nearly  uniform  thickness,  and 
invested  with  perichondrium,  conforms  to  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  pinna,  of  which  it  forms  the  basis,  but  does  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  car-lobe,  which  is  a  pouch  of  skin  filled  with  areolar 
tissue  and  fat. 


t  Auricula;  pavilion.  ■  Capr«olu«. 

*  FoMH  trinneiilBriB,  innomin&ta,  or  ovalia. 

*  P.  erHphnidea  or  navicularit ;  scapha.  '  Hircua. 

*  Lobuliu.  '  Donum  auriculie.  *  Cartilago  ai 
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Prom  the  fore  part  of  the  helix  a  conical  proceBs'  of  the  cartilage 
projects  forward  and  gives  attachment  to  the  preauricular  muscle. 
The  lower  end  of  the  cartilage  of  the  helix  is  separated  by  a  deep 
cleft  from  that  of  the  antihelix  aad  tapeiB  away  into  the  ear-lobe.  The 
portion  of  the  cartilage  contributing  to  form  the  meatua  and  producing 
the  tragus  is  also  separated  by  a  deep  cleft  inwardly  and  behind  from 
that  of  the  concha.  The  contiguous  edges  of  the  clefla  are  united  by 
connective  tissue. 

The  skin  of  the  pinna  adheres  closely  to  the  subjacent  perichon- 
drium, loosely  behind  the  ear  and  on  tlie  helix,  but  tightly  on  the 
outer  part,  especially  within  the  foesie.  It  has  the  common  structure, 
but  the  sebaceous  glands  are  more  abundant  than  usual  within  the 
concha  and  the  fossa  of  the  antihelix. 

Of  the  ligaments  of  the  pinna,  there  are  two  which  serve  to  connect 
it  with  the  side  of  the  head.  The  anterior  auricular  ligament  is  a 
strong  fibrous  band  which  extends  from  the  process  at  the  fore  part  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  helix  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma.  The  posterior 
auricular  ligament  is  a  fibrous  band  which  extends  from  the  back 
of  the  concha  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoid  process. 

Besides  the  auricular  muscles  already  described,  page  248,  the 
pinna  is  provided  with  others,  of  which  four  are  situated  on  the  outer 
part  and  another  at  the  back  of  the  ear.  Two  of  the  outer  muscles 
occupy  the  fore  part  of  the  helix,  two  the  outer  part  of  the  tragus  and 
an  ti  tragus. 

The  smaller  muscle  of  the  helix '  is  a  fleshy  slip  lying  on  and 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  helix  where  it  springs  fVom  the  bottom 
of  the  concha. 

The  larger  muscle  of  the  helix*  is  a  longer  slip  lying  on  and 
attached  to  the  front  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  helix. 

The  muscle  of  the  tragus  *  is  a  nearly  vertical  slip  lying  on  and 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  tragus. 

The  muscle  of  the  antitragus  *  extends  obliquely  fVoro  the  outer 
surface  of  the  antitragus  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cartilage  of  the 
helix. 

The  transversalis  muscle,*  larger  than  the  others  and  situated 
on  the  back  of  the  ear,  extends  from  the  concha  to  the  ridge  of  the 
helix  across  the  intervening  groove. 

The  muscles  of  the  pinna  are  composed  of  striped  fibres,  but  their 
office  is  obscure.  They  are  probably  rudiments  of  more  important 
ancestral  organs. 

The  auditory  meatus  *  extends  fh>m  the  concha  to  the  tympanum, 


*  Spina  heliciB ;  procossus  acuttu  taelici*. 

*  MuacuUii  helicis  minor,  *  H.  belicii  major. 

*  H.  tragicui.  '  H.  antitngicus. 

*  H.  tnnsvenalia  auriculn.  '  H.  auditorius  eiternus. 
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to  which  it  conveys  soundB  fVom  the  exterior.  With  «n  iocliDatioa 
trom  without  inward  and  forward,  conforming  to  that  of  the  petrosal, 
it  curreB  upward  and  then  downward  and  pursues  a  somewhat  sinuous 
course.  From  au  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  it  is  narrowest 
about  the  middle,  is  oval  in  cross-section,  widest  vertically  at  the  outer 
part  and  widest  fore  and  aft  at  the  ioiier  extremity.  The  bottom  is 
closed  by  the  tympanic  membrane,  which  is  obliquely  inclined  fVom 
above  downward  and  inward,  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees  to 
the  axis  of  the  meatus  and  at  about  one-half,  that  angle  to  the  inner 

Fio.  464. 


4. aadltorr  mektua:  G,  cerumlnotu  glands:  t,  tympanic  membrane:  T,  Idciu;  g,  malleuii  9.  Its 
handle  Inserted  Into  Ibe  tympanic  membnne;  10,  trmpanlc  teiuor  muicle:  11,  cavltjof  the  Ijm- 
panum;  12. eustachian  lube;  1»,  U.  15,  the  three  semlclrouUr  canals;  16.  cochlea  ;  17.  the  Internal 
auditory  meattu;  18.  Ihclal  nerve;  18,  BUperflctal  petroaaJ  nerre  to  the  genlrula(« ganglltui ;  a), 
21.  auditory  nerre, 

extremity  of  the  floor.  The  meatus  consists  of  an  outer  portion  ex- 
tending fh>m  the  pinna  and  an  inner  osseous  portion,  both  lined  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  skin. 

The  cartilage  of  the  meatus  is  a  wide  curved  plate  occupying  the 
outer  fore  part  of  the  passage  and  continuous  by  a  strip  with  the  rest 
of  the  pinna.  In  fh)nt,  the  plate  is  quadrate  in  outline ;  its  outer  bor- 
der forms  the  prominence  of  the  tragus.  Beneath,  it  forms  a  triangle 
with  the  apex  directed  inward  and  occupies  the  space  between  the 
mastoid  and  poslglerioid  processes.  lis  inner  border  is  attached  by 
connective  tisfnio  to  the  auditory  process.  The  wide  interval  of  the 
plate  behind  iho  meatus  is  completed  by  a  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
which  is  attached  to  the  upper  and  back  border  of  the  osseous  meatus 
and  outwardly  to  the  border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  concha.    The  plate 
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has  two  or  three  elliptical  fissures*  which  are  closed  by  connective 
tissue. 

The  osseous  portion  of  the  meatus,  a  little  longer  and  narrower 
than  the  outer  portion,  is  formed  above  by  the  auditory  pUte  of  the 
squamoeal  and  below  by  the  tympanic  plate.  The  auditory  plate 
extends  inwardly  to  the  tympanum,  where  it  terminates  in  an  acute 


margin.  The  tympanic  plate  is  involute,  so  as  to  form  the  floor  and  sides 
of  the  meatus,  at  the  inner  end  of  which  it  is  grooved  for  the  insertion 
of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

The  skin  of  the  meatus  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pinna,  and 
in  the  outer  portion  of  the  passage,  in  most  respects,  is  like  it.  In  the 
inner  portion  of  the  meatus  it  is  very  thin,  tightly  adheres  to  the  sub- 
jacent periosteum,  and  is  extended  over  the  tympanic  membrane,  of 
which  it  forms  the  external  layer.  In  the  outer  portion  of  the  meatus 
it  closely  adheres  to  the  subjacent  structures  and  is  furnished  with 


>  Incisura  Santoriot. 
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numerous  hairs  and  sebaceous  glandn,  which  dimiDJsh  at  the  com- 
mencement  and  altogether  diBappear  in  the  inner  portion  of  the  pas- 
sage. In  the  enbcutaneous  tiaeue  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  meatus 
are  numerous  brownish-yellow,  spheroidal  bodies,  the  ceruminous 
glands,'  which  secrete  the  cerumen,  or  ear-wax.  They  ret>emble  in 
structure  the  sweat-glands,  but  are  laiger.  Their  ducts  open  on  the 
surface,  in  the  interval  of  the  hairs,  and  are  quite  obvious  afler  the 
detachment  of  the  cuticle.  The  glands  are  absent  in  the  osseous  portion 
of  the  meatus  except  along  the  roof. 

The  cerumen,  or  ear-wax,  is  a  milky,  oleaginous  liquid,  which 
lubricates  the  auditory  meatus.  In  the  inHpissated  condition  it  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  brown  pasty  substance,  with  peculiar  smell  and 
bitter  taste.  It  consists  of  an  oil,  with  albuminoid  and  a  Uttlo  ex- 
tractive matter. 

THE  UIDDLE  EAR. 

The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  tympanum,  with  the  ear  oseicles,  the 
mastoid  cells,  and  the  eustachian  tube. 

THE  TYMPANUM. 

The  tympanum,'  or  ear-drum,  is  an  air-chamber  in  the  temporal 
bone  between  the  auditory  meatus  and  the  labyrinth,  communicating 
with  the  exterior  air  indirectly  through  the  eustachian  tube,  which 
opens  into  the  pharynx.  Within  the  tympanum  is  a  series  of  little  bonee, 
the  ear  ossicles,  which  are  movably  articuUted  with  one  another  and 
extend  between  the  tympanic  membrane  aiEd  the  oval  window  of  the 
labyrinth. 

The  tympanum  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  portions, 
the  atrium,  the  attic,  and  the  antrum. 

The  atrium  of  the  tympanum  is  the  portion  visible  in  the  prepared 
temporal  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  auditory  meatus.  In  the  ordinary 
condition  it  is  closed  outwardly  by  the  tympanic  membrane.  It  is 
a  biconcave  discoidal  cavity  of  little  greater  breadth  than  that  mem- 
brane, is  about  a  line  in  depth  centrally  from  without  inwardly,  in- 
creasing to  about  two  lines  towards  the  borders.  Its  inner  wall  is 
formed  by  the  labyrinth  ;  above,  it  is  continuous  with  the  attic  and  at 
the  fore  part  is  prolonged  into  the  eustachian  tube. 

In  the  prepared  temporal  bone  the  attic  exhibits  the  following 
important  parts.  Outwardly  is  the  tympanic  orifice,  an  obliquely 
oval  ring,  into  which  the  tympanic  membrane  is  inserted,  closing  the 
auditory  meatus  from  the  tympanum.  The  lower  part  and  sides 
of  the  orifice  are  formed  by  the  tympanic  margin  of  the  tjnnpanic 
plate,  which  is  grooved  for  the  reception  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
and  ends  above  in  a  pair  of  slightly  projecting  points,*    The  interval 

■  OlundiilEB  oeniminoas.  *  Cavitaa  tympaui ;  c.  antroTsa  auru. 

'  Spina  tympanies  major  and  minor. 
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of  these  pointe,  the  tympanic  notch,'  is  completed  by  the  sharp  tym- 
panic margia  of  the  auditory  plate  of  the  squamosal. 

On  the  inner  wall  of  the  atrium,  opposite  the  tympanic  orifice,  is 
the  promontory,'  a  conapicnouB 
convex  eminence,  produced  by  the 
outward  projection  of  the  cochlea. 
Its  surfiice  is  marked  by  a  brauch- 
iog  groove,  which  ascends  from 
a  fine  canal  in  the  floor  of  the 
atrium  and  accommodates  the  tym- 
panic branch  of  the  gloseo-pharyn- 
geal  nerve.  Behind  the  promon- 
tory is  a  niche  looking  outward 
and  backward,  having  within  it 
the  round  window,'  which  com- 
municates with  the  cochlea,  in  the 
recent  condition  closed  by  the  en- 
totym panic  membrane. 

Above  tbe  promontory  is  a  re- 
cess, in  which  is  the  oval  win- 
dow,* a  larger  aperture  than  the 


ficcnoH  ACBoea  tbe  pvb 

TuroHlL  BONE,  giving  B 
boundarr  Of  the  t^panlc  c 
orifice  of  the  ftlrlum,  with  groove  for  Ihe  tym- 
panic membnne;  2,  tympanic  nate  fOrculng 
tbe  outer  wall  of  the  attic;  3,  tympanic  legmen : 
former,  communicating  with  the  i,pei™-9quamoealflaaure;5,Bupra-pn>montory, 
wltb  orlBcea  above,  at  the  inferior  umlclrcnlar 
canal  tad  below  of  Ihe  facial  canal ;  e,  pyra- 
;.  orifice  of  entrance  of  the  tympanic 


vestibule.  The  window  looks  out- 
ward and  is  half  oval  with  the  con- 
vex border  upward.  In  the  com- 
plete condition  of  the  ear  it  is 
closed  by  the  base  of  tbe  stapes. 

In  advance  of  the  promontory  is  the  tympanic  tensor  recepta- 
cle,' a  cylindrical  tube,  about  half  an  inch  long,  which  extends  from 
in  front  of  the  oval  window  obliquely  downward  and  inward  above 
the  eustachian  tube.  Its  upper,  posterior  end*  is  narrowed,  curves  out- 
wardly, and  projects  into  the  atrium,  into  which  it  opens.  Its  lower, 
anterior  end  opens  beneath  the  end  of  the  tjnnpanic  tegmen,  above  tbe 
lower  orifice  of  the  osseous  portion  of  the  eustachian  tube.  Commonly, 
in  tbe  prepared  bone,  the  receptacle  is  incomplete  along  its  outer  part, 
when  it  appears  as  an  open  scroll-like  shelf,'  which  in  the  recent  state 
is  completed  by  fibrous  membrane. 

The  receptacle  encloses  the  tympanic  tensor  muscle. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  atrium  is  uneven.     It  encloses  the 


'  Promontorium ;  tuber  cochlea. 
triquetni ;  foramen  rotiindum  or  posleriiu ;  porta 


I  Notch  of  Rivini. 

*  FetiMtra  rotuoda,  cocbleiB, 
labyrinth!. 

*  FenMtn  ovalis,  Betoi-ovalis,  or  vestihuli ;  foramen  ovale. 

'  Canalis  teiuoiis  tympani.  *  Bostrum  cochleare. 

<  Semi-canalii  tensoris  tympani ;  sulcus  musoularia  tympani ;  processus  cocbleari- 
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descendiDg  portion  of  the  facia)  canal  and  the  stapedial  receptacle, 
which  is  situated  in  advance  of  the  canal  and  is  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  long.  Its  upper  end  is  narrowed,  curves  forward,  and  projects 
into  the  atrium  as  u  little  conical  process,  the  pyramid,'  fhim  the  end 
of  which  the  receptacle  opens  into  the  atrium.  The  pyramid  is  con- 
nected with  the  adjacent  wall  of  the  atrium  by  several  diverging  ridges, 
of  which  one  commonly  appears  as  a  little  bar  extending  to  the  prom- 


Cavitv  of  the  TrHFANCH  :  exposed  by  removing  i«tt  or  ihe  bone,  rigbt  aide.  Tbe  ktrtnm 
oppoelle  (be  auditory  mestut,  1,  promonury  ^  2,  pyramid:  3,  bar  coDDectlns  it  vlth  the  prom- 
ontory ;  i,  round  wlndon ;  &,  oval  window ;  B,  euitacbl*!]  lube :  7,  ■urTBcc  of  attacbment  or  the 
carllUce  or  Ibe  tube ;  8,  receptacle  of  the  Irmpanlc  tenurmuBCle;  9,  &clil  cmal.IaldopeD;  10, 
cantl  Ibr  the  niperflclal  petroaal  uerve ;  11,  ■nlrum  aud  mtatuld  celli;  12.  rapra-promoiitoryan 
the  Inner  vill  or  the  attic :  IS,  entimnce  of  ibe  tyiopaalc  bnnch  of  the  bclol  Derve. 

ontory.  Around  its  base  are  several  fosste.  The  stapedial  receptacle 
communicates  with  the  facial  canal  by  an  aperture  for  the  passage  of 
the  vcBsols  and  nerve  of  the  stapedial  muscle,  and  often  by  a  larger 
opening  whieh  is  closed  by  fibrous  membrane. 

Close  to  the  tympanic  orifice,  in  tbe  posterior  wall  of  the  atrium,  a 
fine  canal,'  ascending  from  the  lower  part  of  the  facial  canal,  opens 
into  the  atrium  and  transmits  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  atrium  above  is  prolonged  obliquely 
downward,  forward,  and  inward  as  the  upper  division  or  osseous  por- 
tion of  the  eustachian  tube.  Above  the  communication  of  the  tube, 
jnst  within  the  anterior  margin  of  the  tympanic  orifice,  is  tbe  glenoid 

>  Pyraniia ;  eminontlA  pyramidalis  or  papillarig.  *  Cftnalis  chord». 
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canal,'  a  short  pasaage  which  deacends  through  the  glenoid  fissure.  It 
receives  the  long  process  of  the  malleus  and  gives  exit  to  the  tympanic 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

The  floor  of  the  atrium  is  a  wide  semicircular  groove,  extending 
between  the  posterior  wall  and  fore  part  of  the  atriom,  uneven  and 
cellular. 

The  attic '  of  the  tympanum  is  a  pyramidal  cavity  above  the  atrium, 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  horizontal,  fore  and  afL  oval  aperture. 
It  opens  upward,  backward,  and  outward  into  the  antrum.  In  flx)nt 
it  is  bounded  by  the  tympanic  tegmen,  which  forme  for  it  and  the 
antrum  a  continuous  sloping  roof.  Outwardly  it  is  bounded  by  the 
tympanic  scute,  a  broad  cresoentic  plate  ascending  fhim  the  auditory 
plate  of  the  squamosal,  separating  the  attic  from  the  outer  mastoid  cells. 
The  lower  concave  edge  of  the  scute  corresponds  with  the  tympanic 
margin  of  the  auditory  plate  and  forms  the  tympanic  notch  at  the  top 
of  the  tympanic  orifice.  Inwardly  the  attic  is  bounded  by  the  aupra- 
promontory,*  which  overhangs  the  promontory  of  the  atrium  and  is 
a  conspicuous  convex  eminence  produced  by  tbe  course  of  the  facial 
canal  over  the  ova)  window  and  the  inferior  semicircular  canal  above. 

The  antrum,*  the  highest  portion  of  the  tympanum,  is  a  variable- 
sized,  pouch-like  cavity  prolonged  from  tbe  attic  upward,  backward, 
and  outward  in  tbe  commencement  of  the  raaetoid  cells,  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  It  is  more  or  less  irr^ularly  extended  downward 
among  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  process.  Frequently  a  smaller  pas- 
sage is  directed  outward  and  upward  among  the  cells  of  the  squamosal 
over  the  position  of  the  auditory  meatus. 

While  the  atrium  varies  little  in  size  in  different  individuals,  the 
attic  and  antrum  vary  greatly  in  capacity,  ranging  from  one  to  six 
times. 

The  mastoid  cells*  mainly  occupy  the  interior  of  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  especially  tbe  mastoid  process,  but  also 
extend  into  tbe  contiguous  poriion  of  the  squamosal  above  tbe  auditory 
meatus  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  tympanic  tegmen.  In  the  pre- 
pared bone  they  resemble  the  ordinary  spongy  substance,  but  are  of 
relatively  greater  capacity  and  are  differentiated,  from  that  substance 
in  other  parts  of  the  temporal  bone,  as  air-cavities,  communicating 
with  one  another  and  with  the  antrum.  With  the  advance  of  age  the 
number  of  cells  appears  to  diminish  through  coalescence,  and  thus 
they  acquire  increased  capacity.  Ordinarily  the  largest  cells  occupy 
the  mastoid  process.  In  old  age  some  of  them  occasionally  even  exceed 
in  size  the  antrum  into  which  they  open. 

'  Canal  of  Buguier.  ■  ReceaitUB  epitympanicui. 

'  Suprapromontorium ;  canal  petro-masloidien,  of  Sappej. 

*  Antrum  maatoideum ;  aditus  ad  cellului. 

*  Celluls  mastoidee;  mastoid  sinuses. 
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THE  TTHPANIC  MEMBRANE. 

The  tympanic  membrane '  closes  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  at 
the  bottom  of  the  auditory  meatuB.  It  is  variably  oval  to  nearly  eir- 
cular  and  ia  about  five  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  inserted  obliquely,  at  an 
angle  of  about  fifty  degrees,  into  the  tympanic  orifice  of  the  meatus, 
into  which  its  external  face  is  directed  with  a  downward  inclination. 
Externally  it  is  centrally  depressed  in  a  shallow  AinneMike  manner,  and 
is  conformably  prominent  internally. 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  into  the  tympanic  membrane, 
descending  between  its  middle  and  internal  layers  to  the  centre.  The 
short  process  of  the  malleus  directed  outward  produces  a  corresponding 
prominence  of  the  membrane,  a  little  below  its  upper  border. 

The  tympanic  membrane  is  thin,  translucent  grayish,  and  composed 
of  three  layers,  of  which  the  middle  layer  especially  pertains  to  it, 
while  the  external  layer*  is  an  extension  of  the  skin  of  the  auditory 
meatus,  and  the  Internal  layer'  a  continuation  of  the  lining  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  middle  layer '  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  for  the  most  part 
composed  i>f  two  strata  of  fibro-connective- tissue  bundles.  In  the  outer, 
thicker  stratum  the  bundles  radiate  from  the  insertion  of  the  handle  of 
the  malleus  t«  the  cii-cumference  of  the  membrane.  The  inner  stratum 
consists  of  circular  fibres  which  are  most  abundant  at  the  circumference, 
where  they  form  an  annular  ligament,'  occupying  the  groove  in  the  tym- 
panic margin  of  the  tympanic  plate  and  continuous  with  the  adjacent 
pcrioHtcum.  In  the  tympanic  notch,  a  triangular  segment  of  the  middle 
layer  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  between  the  short  process  of  the  mal- 
leus and  the  tympanic  margin  of  the  auditory  plate,  is  formed  by  a 
looser  texture  of  connective  tissue.' 

The  entotympanic  membrane '  closes  the  round  window  of  the 
labyrinth  and  separates  the  tympanic  passage  of  the  cochlea  from 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Like  the  tympanic  membrane,  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  middle  fibro-connective-tissue  layer  in  conjunction  with  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  adjacent  cavities. 

THE  EUSTACHIAN  TUBE. 
The  eustachian  tube  *  is  a  passage  through  which  the  tympanum 
communicates  with  the  pharynx.     It  commences  in  the  tympanum  im- 

'  Membrana  lympani ;  septum  membranaeeum  auria ;  ear-drum. 

•  Stratum  outaneum  or  eitPrnum ;  eulieula  membran»  tympani ;  dennoid  lajer. 
'  Stratum  tympanicum  or  inl«rnum  ;  lamina  mucosa. 

*  Lamina  flbmsa  or  propria.  '  Annulua  cartilagineus. 
'  Membnina  IlHtcida;  Bivtnian  segment. 

'  Secondary  membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  membrana  tympani  secundaria. 
'  Tuba  EiistHchii  or  acusticH ;  aalpini ;  cunalis  gutturalia  or  palatinus  tympani ; 
ear- trumpet. 
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mediately  in  advance  of  the  tympanic  membroDe  and  deficenda  obliquely 
forward,  inward,  and  downward  to  open  at  the  side  of  the  pharynx, 
about  ha)f  an  inch  behind  the  lower  turbinal  of  the  nose.  It  is 
trumpet-shaped,  aboat  an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  more  in  length,  and  ia 
widest  at  the  inner  extremity.  It  consists  of  an  upper  or  outer  oeeeous 
portion  and  a  lower  or  inner  cartilaginous  and  partly  fibrous  portion, 
and  is  lined  throughout  by  mucous  membrane  continuous  with  that  of 
the  tympanum  and  pbaiyns. 

The  <»BeouB  portion,  about  one-third  of  the  tube,  more  open  than 
the  rest,  is  trilateral  cylindroid,  widest  at  the  commencement,  narrow- 
ing rapidly  at  first,  then  more  gradually  to  the  inner  end  at  the  notch 
between  the  pyramid  and  squamosal  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  inner  portion  of  the  tube  is  laterally  compressed  conical  and 
gradually  widens  from  the  oeaeous  portion  to  the  phaiyngeal  orifice, 
which  is  obliquely  oval.  In  cross-section  its  passage  appears  as  a 
vertical  and  narrow  elliptical  fissure,  widened  at  the  upper  extremity ' 
and  expanding  at  the  pharyngeal  orifice.  The  cartilage  is  a  thick, 
elongated,  triangular  plate,  bent  scroll-like,  situated  along  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  tube.  Its  anterior  thinner  border  is  bent  out- 
ward and  backward  on  itself;  the  posterior  border  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity is  in  a  less  degree  bent  outward  and  forward.  The  interval 
of  the  two  borders  of  the  cartilage,  below  and  outward,  is  occupied  by 
a  connective- tissue  layer,  which  completes  the  tube  in  this  position. 
The  border  of  the  cartilage  at  the  pharyngeal  orifice  is  thick  and  ob- 
tusely rounded  and  forma  a  prominent  arch  above  the  opening.  The 
cartilage  is  attached  above  to  the  dense  connective  tissue  occupying 
the  groove  between  the  temporal  pyramid  and  the  sphenoidal  angular 
process ;  at  its  inner  extremity  it  is  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
root  of  the  internal  pterygoid  process.  In  contact  with  it  outward 
and  behind  and  partially  giving  origin  to  it  is  the  palatal  elevator 
muscle,  and  in  advance  of  this  is  the  palatal  tensor,  an  offset  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  anterior  border  of  the  cartilage. 

THE  EAE  OSSICLES. 

Three  little  bones,  the  ear  ossicles,*  are  contained  within  the  tym- 
panum, articuUted  in  a  chain  between  the  tympanic  membrane  and 
the  oval  window  of  the  labyrinth,  so  as  to  transmit  the  vibrations  of 
sound  fh)m  the  membrane  to  the  labyrinth.  In  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession from  without  inward  they  are  the  malleus,  incus,  and  stapes. 

The  malleus,'  the  anterior  and  largest  of  the  ossicles,  is  a  bent 
club-shaped  bone,  placed  vertically  with  the  head  uppermost  and  with 
a  process,  as  long  or  longer  than  the  handle,  directed  at  a  right  angle 


'  Hamiaer;  mallet. 
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forward  horn  the  middle.     The  head,*  nearly  half  the  leogi^h  of  the 

boD«,  is  iiregiularly  ovoid,  thioiiest  and  rounded  at  the  uppeir  extremity. 

Croaaing  it  obliquely  behind  fh>m 

Fio.  468.  above  downward  and  inward  is 

an    elliptical,   slightly    prominent 

articular  plate,  bent  and  elightly 

narrowed   at  the   middle,  convex 

long  and  concave    in    the, 

-— ^  c»  short  diameter.    In  the  fresh  state 

8^  VtA  the  plate  is  covered  by  cartilage 

^  and  articulates  with  the  incus. 

EAKoaicLn.  i.  Maiiaiia  MeD  od  lu  inn«t  Below  the  head  is  the  short 

«,,.:.'ri«"S'^"'i"u.'S    "^-  comp™,ed  f™m  wiU>o.t 

■aen  OD  inouter  nirikoe.  a,  bMui  i  »,  uticuiu    inward,  and  giving  o(T  ftom   its 

wtfcoe;  e.  hMdlB;  d,  loii,  p™o«»;  «.  diQrt    fore  part  the  long  proccBB.*    This 

and uticukKr  lutef.  b,  ihoit  pioc«Mi  e,  ian(    >s  a  slender  Spicule,  wbicb  extends 

proMA   *.lDcu.»BD  on  i»  Inner  rarfcoe.    a,     forward    with    an    OUtward   CllTve 

body  lb,  artlcultr  (kMt  fbi  the  malleui;  e 

rlor  prDcm;  d,  InArlor  procei 

procex.   G,  iDcua  (Nn  on  ita  oi 

bodj;  5,  wiIciUm  (kcet;  e.  d,  lupertor  and  In-     „„„j„j   .„_.„.^=  tk        »j    _l _..  :. 

feriorproea*..   «.  Lenticular  prooMi.  at  birtb      paided  tOWards  the  end,  where  It 
adliUnctbona.   1.  Slapea.    a.beadi  b.ccrura;      taperS  tO  a  poiHt.      Well    prodUCed 

d.  baM.   S.  Bue  of  Iba  itapw,  whlcb  ■■  applied      „.    »,;_.i, i_  ;.i,    ii i 

to  the  OT.1  window.    9,  Blape.  cutioatton-     **    '"'^'''   eon»mOO"r  '^"h    "^  ad- 

tiibittbaiiMoveontheinn«iiid«onticrnTa,iL  vance  of  life  it  undergoes  retro- 
grade metamorphosis  and  becomes 
fibrous  and  continuous  with  the  anterior  ligament  of  the  malleus.  It 
is  the  upper  remaining  extremity  of  the  cartilage  of  Meckel. 

The  handle*  of  the  malleus  makes  a  sigmoid  twist  with  the  neck 
and  in  its  descent  is  bent  inward.  It  is  flattened  triangular,  viewed 
in  fKint  or  behind,  is  rounded  and  tapering  below,  and  terminates  in 
a  rounded  end.  Its  base  projects  outward  in  a  little  cone,  the  short 
procesB*  of  the  malleus,  which  produces  a  corresponding  prominence 
of  the  tympanio  membrane. 

Tbe  incus,'  broader  but  shorter  than  the  malleus,  is  situated  behind 
and  internal  to  it.  It  is  a  flattened  quadrate  bone  extending  behind 
in  two  tapering  and  somewhat  divergent  processes,  and  with  its  broad 
surfkccs  directed  outward  and  inward.  It  is  thickest  in  front,  where 
it  presents  an  articular  plate  conformable  to  that  of  the  malleus ;  ob- 
liquely elliptical,  narrowed  at  the  middle,  concave  in  the  long  and  con- 
vox  in  the  short  diameter.  Tbe  superior  process,'  directed  backward 
and  downward  tVom  the  body,  is  flattened  triangular  viewed  fVom  witb- 


'  Capitulum.  *  Cervix ;  collum. 

*  Proceuiu  longus,  gndlis,  tenuit,  uil«rior,  or  tertiui. 

*  Hanubrium ;  proc«Mtu  inferior  or  primui ;  pedunculiu ;  caudn. 

*  Procesaiu  brevis,  eitemui,  conoideui,  or  secundiu ;  tuberculum  mallei. 

*  Anvil.         *  Short  proceis ;  proceuui  brevis,  superior,  poaterior,  or  tniuTemii. 
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out  or  within.  The  inferior  process,'  slightly  longer  than  the  enperior, 
diverges  from  it,  descending  into  the  atrium.  It  is  more  abruptly  taper- 
ing into  an  elongated  cone,  slightly  bent  inward  at  the  point,  to  which 
is  attached  the  lenticular  process.'  This  is  a  minute  button-like  disk 
connected  by  a  narrow  pedicle  with  the  incus,  tipped  with  cartilage  in 
the  recent  state  and  articulating  with  the  stapes.  In  infancy  the  procees 
ie  a  separate  ossicle,'  but  it  quickly  ankyloses  with  the  incus. 

The  stapea,*  the  smallest  and  innermost  of  the  ossicles,  resembles 
in  shape  a  stirrup.  The  head '  is  a  short,  flattened  cylindrical  procoea 
ending  in  a  transverse  oval  discoid  surfooe  which  articulates  with  the 
lenticular  prooese  of  the  incus.  From  the  head  extend  the  arching 
crura  to  join  the  base  of  the  bone.  They  are  inwardly  grooved,  and 
with  the  base  include  an  arch-like  aperture,  which  is  closed  in  the  fresh 
condition  by  a  drum-like  membrane*  invested  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane enveloping  the  bone.  The  anterior  crus*  is  slightly  shorter 
and  less  curved  than  the  posterior  crus.*  The  base*  of  the  stapes  is 
a  half-oval  or  slightly-reniform  plate  which  conforms  to  the  oval  window 
it  occupies. 

ARTICULATION  AND  CONNBCTION  OF  THB  BAB  088ICLB8. 

The  ear  ossicles  are  movably  articulated  with  one  another  by 
synovial -lined  joints,  and  are  connected  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
tympanum  by  ligaments  and  folds  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane. 

The  bead  of  the  malleus  and  the  greater  part  of  the  incus  occupy 
the  outer  side  of  the  attic,  the  former  in  front  and  articulated  behind 
with  the  latter.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  inferior  process  of 
the  incus  descend  into  the  atrium  nearly  parallel  with  each  other,  the 
former  a  little  in  advance  and  external  to  the  latter.  The  stapes  is 
situated  in  the  atrium  at  its  inner  part  just  above  and  behind  the  centre, 
directed  from  the  end  of  the  inferior  process  of  the  incus  horizontally 
inward  to  the  oval  window,  which  it  closes. 

The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  inserted  into  the  tympanic  membrane, 
descending  between  the  internal  and  middle  layers  to  about  the  centre ; 
its  short  process  is  directed  outwardly  and  produces  a  slight  projection 
of  the  membrane  a  little  below  the  upper  border. 

The  base  of  the  stapes,  on  its  inner  or  vestibular  surface,  is  invested 
with  cartilage,  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  border  of  the  oval 


*  hang  procMi ;  p.  lon^m,  inrsrior,  or  knUrior. 

*  ProcesguB  lenticulirii ;  lenticului ;  epiphysis  Jncudis. 

*  Oi  lenticulare,  orbicukra,  or  tabrotuodum ;  ossiculum  ovale,  semilunare,  or- 
bioulare,  or  Sjlvii. 

'Stapba;  deltoidea;  stirrup.  '  Capitulum. 

■  Hembrnne  obturatoria  stapedis ;  ligamentum  obturatorium  stapedis. 


'  Cnu  anlerius  or  lectilineum. 
*  C.  poateriui  or  curviliDeum. 
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window  of  the  vestibule,  into  which  the  base  of  the  stapes  is  fitted  aod 
united  by  a  fibro-elastio  annular  ligament. 

The  articulation  between  the  head  of  the  malleus  and  the  body  of 
the  incus  is  binge-like.  The  opposed  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  the  joint  is  enclosed  by  a  capsular  ligament  lined  with  synovial 
membrane. 

The  articulation  between  the  head  of  the  stapes  and  the  lenticular 
process  of  the  incus  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament  usually  lined 
by  a  synovial  membrane,  though  sometimes  the  cavity  is  absent. 

The  malleus  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  tympanic  wall 
by  three  ligaments.  The  anterior  ligament'  is  a  comparatively 
strong  fasciculus  extending  from  the  root  of  the  long  process  of  the 
malleus  and  attaching  it  to  the  fore  part  of  the  tympanum  and  the 
sides  of  the  glenoid  canal.  The  anterior  ligament  has  been  regarded 
as  a  muscle,*  Tbe  external  ligament'  is  a  thin  band  extending  from 
the  short  process  to  tbe  contiguous  portion  of  the  tympanic  scute. 
The  suspensory  ligament*  is  a  slender  cord  attaching  tbe  head  of 
tbe  malleus  to  the  roof  of  the  attic. 

The  ligaments  of  the  incus*  usually  consist  of  a  pair  of  little 
fibrous  bundles  which  diverge  fhim  the  end  of  the  posterior  process  to 
the  adj'acent  back  part  of  tbe  attic  just  below  the  entrance  of  the 
antrum.* 

MUSCLES  OP  THE  TTMPANUM. 

The  tympanic  tensor'  is  a  fusiform  muscle  which  occupies  the 
corresponding  receptacle,  arising  fVom  its  lower  part,  from  the  contigu- 
ous portion  of  the  cartilage  of  the  eustachian  tube  and  the  sphenoid 
bone.  It  terminates  iu  a  rounded  tendon  which  curves  outward  from 
tbe  upper  projecting  end  of  the  receptacle  and  is  inserted  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  root  of  the  handle  of  tbe  malleus  opposite  its  short  process. 

The  stapedial  muscle,*  like  the  former,  lodged  within  its  osseous 
receptacle,  arises  from  its  bottom  part.  It  ends  in  a  rounded  tendon 
which  turns  forward,  issues  ftx>m  the  pyramid,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
back  part  of  the  head  of  the  stapes. 

Both  muscles  within  their  osseous  receptacles  are  invested  with  a 
fibrous  sheath,  within  which  they  freely  move. 

Tbe  tympanic  tensor  draws  the  malleus  inward,  and  thus  renders 

'  Llgsmentum  niKllei  anterius. 

■  Musculus  laintor  timpani  major.  ■  Lig.  mallei  «xteniui. 

*  L.  m.  superiua;  I.  guapensoriuni  mallei. 

'  Lig,  incudii  posteriu« ;  ligaments  proc««BUi  brerii  incudl*. 

*  Henle  describea  this  connection  us  n  xynuTial-lined  articulation  and  represent* 
it  with  a  single  fibroue  ligament.  Fig.  570,  p.  743,  Quain'a  Aoatotn)'  repreaente  the 
ligament  as  consieting  of  three  divera;ent  bundles,  Pig.  381,  p.  442,  9tb  ed.,  1883. 

'  Musculus  leneor  tympani ;  m.  mallei  iniernus ;  rotator  mallei. 

'  M.  stapedius ;  m.  p;ramidi>-stapedius ;  m.  aum  membnnanim  laxator. 
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the  tympanic  membr&ne  more  tense.  From  th«  connection  of  the 
malleus  with  the  other  oasiclefl  pressure  would  be  conununicated  to 
the  oval  window.  The  stapedial  muscle  from  the  direction  of  its 
action  would  in  a  measure  antagonize  the  former  muscle. 

THE  LIKING  MUCOUS  UBHBRANE  OP  THE  TYMPANUM. 

The  tympanum  is  lined  throughout  by  a  thin,  pale-red  mucous 
membrane,  which  also  invests  the  ear  oeeicles  and  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  euetachian  tube  and  mastoid  cells.  In  several  poeitiouB  it 
forms  more  or  less  conspicuouB  folds. 

The  suspensory  fold  pi'oceeds  from  the  suspensory  ligament  of 
the  malleus  forward  between  its  head  and  the  tympanic  tegmen  and  is 
continuous  with  the  falcate  and  circular  folds. 

The  falcate  fold  extends  from  the  suspeneory  backward  between 
the  malleus  and  incus  inwardly  and  the  lower  border  of  the  tympanic 
scute  outwardly.  It  forms  a  nearly  horizontal  septum  and  cute  oft  the 
communication  between  the  attic  and  atrium  in  the  interval  of  the 
ossicles  and  the  tympanic  scute ;  but  is  sometimes  perforated. 

The  circular  fold  is  stretched  between  the  head  of  the  malleas,  its 
long  process,  the  receptacle  and  tendon  of  the  tympanic  tensor.  It 
also  closes  the  fore  part  of  the  attic  from  the  atrium,  but  is  sometimes 
perforated,  when  it  appears  as  an  annular  fold. 

In  the  complete  state  of  the  tympanum  the  attic  communicates 
with  the  atrium  by  a  horizontal  fore  and  aft  reniform  aperture,  about 
two  and  a  half  lines  long  and  scarcely  a  line  wide,  between  the  ossicles 
and  the  suprapromontory. 

The  stapedial  fold  encloses  the  stapes  stretched  across  its  aper- 
ture, but  is  occasionally  perforated.  It  is  sometimes  extended  from  the 
stapes  to  the  pyramid,  and  sometimes  an  ofl^t  ascends  from  it  between 
the  inferior  process  of  the  incus  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  atrium. 

The  cordal  fold  encloses  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  nerve, 
attaching  it  to  the  tympanic  scute  as  it  passes  across  the  tympanum 
between  the  incus  and  malleus.  It  gives  offsets  to  the  inferior  process 
of  the  incus  and  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  sometimes  to  the 
pyramid. 

Other  folds,  variable  and  inconstant,  proceed  between  adjacent  parts 
of  the  tympanum,  usually  enclosing  blood-vessels. 

The  mucous  membrane  adheres  closely  to  the  subjacent  periosteum, 
and  in  positions  in  which  the  osseous  surface  is  uneven  it  reduces  the 
irregularities.  On  the  tympanic  membranes,  on  the  promontory,  on 
the  ossicles,  and  in  the  attic  and  antrum,  it  ia  provided  with  an  epi- 
thelium consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  polygonal  pavement-cells.  In 
other  positions  it  is  covered  with  a  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  mastoid  cells  are  lined  by  a  thin,  pale-red  mucous  membrane 
provided  with  a  simple,  polygonal  pavement  epithelium. 

In  the  osseous  portion  of  the  eustachian  tube  the  mucous  membrane 
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ie  like  that  of  the  tympanum.  In  the  inner  cartilaginoue  and  mem- 
branous portion  it  is  thicker,  and  like  that  of  the  phaiynx  has  numer- 
ous raucouB  glanda.  Throughout,  it  is  furnished  with  ciliated  columnar 
epithelium. 

VBSSHLS  AND  NERVES  OP  THE  TYMPANUM. 

The  lining  membrane  and  other  parts  of  the  tympantim  are  sup- 
plied with  arteriee  from  a  number  of  sources.  The  tympanic  branch 
of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  enters  the  tympanum  through  the 
glenoid  canal.  The  tympanic  branch  of  the  etylo-mastoid  artery 
entors  the  cavity  in  company  with  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  facia) 
nerve,  accompaniee  it  to  the  malleus,  and  descends  upon  the  handle, 
whence  it  is  distributed  in  radiating  twigs  to  the  tympanic  membrane. 
By  anastomosis  with  the  former  branch  it  produces  an  arterial  circle 
around  the  border  of  the  membrane.  A  branch  from  the  internal 
carotid  artery  enters  the  tympanum  fW>m  the  carotid  canal ;  several 
small  ones  in  the  cranium  tVom  the  great  meningeal  art«ry  enter 
through  the  petro-squamosal  suture  and  the  hiatus  of  the  facial  canal, 
and  a  branch  from  the  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  enters  through  the 
eustachian  tube. 

The  mastoid  cells  are  supplied  with  branches  fh)m  the  stylo-maatoid, 
posterior  auricular,  and  occipital  arteries. 

The  eustachian  tube  is  supplied  by  the  vidian,  pterygo-palatine, 
ascending  pharyngeal,  and  descending  palatine  arteries. 

The  veins  of  the  tympanum,  for  the  most  part,  pursue  the  course 
of  the  corresponding  arteries.  Some  terminate  in  the  temporo-maz- 
illary  and  posterior  auricular  veins,  others  communicate  with  the  in- 
ternal jugular,  and  others  pass  through  the  petro-squamosal  suture  to 
the  great  meningeal  veins. 

The  veins  of  the  mastoid  cells  join  the  posterior  auricular  vein ; 
those  of  the  eustachian  tube  the  accompanying  veins  of  the  arteries. 

The  nerves  of  the  tympanum  are  mainly  those  of  the  tympanic 
plexus  derived  from  the  tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pbaryngeal 
nerve,  joined  by  a  branch  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sympathetic, 
a  filament  fVom  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve,  and  the  small 
superficial  petrosal  nerve. 

The  tympanic  tensor  muscle  is  supplied  by  a  branch  fVom  the  otic 
ganglion ;  the  stapedial  muscle  by  a  branch  from  the  facial  nerve. 

The  tympanic  branch  of  the  facial  nerve  traverses  the  tjrmpanum, 
but  does  not  supply  it. 

Lymphatics  are  numerous  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum and  its  accessory  parts.  They  commence  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  chief  vessels  accompany  the  temporo-maxillary  and  posterior 
auricular  blood-vessels. 
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THE  INTERNAL  BAR. 

The  internal  ear  iociudes  the  labyrinth,  with  the  internal  auditory 
meatOB  and  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  internal  auditory  meatus,'  situated  within  the  cranial  cavity, 
IB  a  short,  wide,  cylindrical  pas- 
sage, directed  outward  from  near  Fm.  469. 
the  centre  of  the  temporal  pyra-                          ^^^^^^— ' 
mid.      Its   bottom   is   formed   by                 ^-~iP^IB9^\ 
a  perforated  plate,  the  cribriform                   ,   JFaa*^?^      1 
lamina.      It   is   occupied   by   the                     B^Enflll^  J 
auditory  and   facial    nerves    and                   *^^H^^B^/ ^ 
the  auditory  vessels.                                              ^^^W^5^ 

The  cribriform  lamina'  sep-      cribbitobh  plits  or  the  LimNmNjiL 

anites  the  labyrinth  from  the  in-    *'"'"°"';"™\r^'?*^,""^J"^Ki' 

■'  .         >      I       entruiM  or  the  sclal  oqbI  ;  2,  auperlor  ciibrl- 

temal   auditory   meatus,   in   which      rormtpot:  3.nilddJeCribrl(bnn^>ot:4,<aknftl 

it  is  concave  and  divided  by  a  ie*Ui>g«oU'«inftfiorciibri8irm.pot;s,«iiii«i 
transverse  ridge  or  crest*  into  two 

foBBffi.  In  the  upper  fossa  inwardly  is  an  oval  or  reniform  foramen,  the 
entrance  of  the  facial  canal,*  for  the  transmission  of  the  facial  nerve. 
To  the  outer  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  canal  is  a  circular  recess  with 
a  group  of  minute  foramina,  which  communicate  with  the  vestibule 
of  the  labyrinth  as  its  superior  cnbriform  spot.*  Several  variable 
smaller  groups  of  foramina  occupy  the  outer  part  of  the  crest  dividing 
the  cribriform  lamina  and  also  communicate  with  the  superior  cribri- 
form spot. 

TL  e  lower,  larger  fossa  of  the  cribriform  lamina  is  mainly  impressed 
with  a  spiral  tract,'  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus, 
or  axis  of  the  cochlea.  The  tract  is  pierced  with  a  multitude  of 
minute  foramina  collected  into  little  groups  arranged  in  two  rows. 
The  foramina  transmit  the  filaments  of  the  cochlear  division  of  the 
auditory  ner^'e. 

Above  the  outer  extremity  of  the  spiral  tract  is  a  slight  recess  with 
a  group  of  minute  foramina,  which  communicate  with  the  middle 
cribriform  spot'  of  the  vestibule. 

In  the  outer  wall  of  the  meatus  near  the  bottom  is  a  deep  narrow 
pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  another  group  of  minute  foramina, 
which  communicate  with  the  inferior  cribriform  spot*  of  the  ampulU 
of  the  posterior  semicircular  canal  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  groups  of  foramina  communicating  with  the  cribriform  spots 
transmit  the  filaments  of  the  three  branches  of  the  vestibular  division 
of  the  auditory  nerve. 

'  ii.  Ruditorius  intemui.  *  L.  cribrosii. 

*  Crista  tramvena,  *  Fallopian  canal ;  caaalls  Fallopij. 

*  Macula  cribrota  sup.  *  TntctuB  apiralii  foraminuloBUB. 
'  Macula  cribroM  media.  '  M.  cribrou  inC 
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The  auditory  aod  facial  nerves  together  enter  the  internal  auditory 
meatus  and  proceed  to  the  bottom,  the  facial  lying  in  a  groove  at  the 
outer  part  of  the  auditory  nerve  and  with  the  auditory  artery  between 
them.  The  two  nerves  are  connected  by  one  or  tWo  small  intervening 
filaments.  Beaobiiig  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  the  facial  nerve  leaves 
the  auditory  nerve  and  pursues  its  Airther  course  through  the  &cial 
canal,  as  described  in  another  place.    See  page  794. 

The  auditory  nerve'  in  the  meatus  divides  into  the  vestibular  and 
cochlear  nerves,  of  which  the  former  is  the  more  external  and  posterior. 

Via.  460.  Pio-  461. 


.^.iSO.—IITBBKiL  KB  LAID  OPEN.    1,  TCMibuUr  bnDCb  Of  Ibe  kndllor;  nerve :  2.  bniDcb  to 

the  uccule :  B,  bnncb  lo  llie  ulrlcle ;  4.  &,  t,  bniichei  to  the  unpulUe  of  the  meuibrancnu  (cnil- 
Clrcular  caniU:  7.  cochlear  bruich  of  Ibe  auditory  nerve ;  H.  cochlea. 


iNAia.tasgniaed  three  dlamelen. 
^  or  tba  auditory  nerve ;  2,  brancb  tu  tbe  saccule;  8,  bnuich  to  the  utricle;  4, 
le  ampuIlEB  ot  the  Kmlclrcular  caoala ;  7.  cochlear  nerve. 

The  vestibular  nerve,'  after  a  slight  enlargement,'  divides  into 
three  branches.  Of  these  tbe  superior  branch  splits  up  into  filaments, 
which  pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  superior  cribriform  spot  of  the 
vestibule  and  form  threebundtes,  of  which  one  enters  and  terminates  in 
tbe  acoustic  spot  of  tbe  utricle,  while  the  others  proceed  to  terminate 
in  the  acoustic  crests  of  the  ampullfe  of  tbe  superior  and  inferior  semi- 
circuUr  canals.  The  middle  branch  splits  up  into  filaments,  which 
pass  through  the  foramina  of  the  middle  cribriform  spot  of  the  vesti- 
bule and  terminate  in  the  acoustic  spot  of  the  saccule.  The  inferior 
branch  enters  the  deep  pit  in  tbe  back  wall  of  the  meatus,  passes 
through  the  inferior  cribriform  spot  of  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal,  and  terminates  in  its  acoustic  crest. 

In  the  acoustic  spots  and  crests  tbe  nerve-fibres  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  vestibular  nerve  appear  to  lose  their  medullary  sheath, 
while  the  ultimate  fibrils  of  the  axis-fibres  terminate  by  joining  the 
auditory  cells. 

The  cochlear  nerve '  breaks  up  into  numerous  bundles  of  nerve- 

'  Nervus  audiloHue ; 

'  iDlumescentia  gangliformis. 
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fibres,  which  enter  the  foramina  of  the  spiral  tract  in  the  base  of  the 
modiolus.  Proceeding  through  canala  of  the  modiolus,  the  largest 
bandies  centrally,  the  branches  are  successively  reflected  to  the  spiral 
ganglion,'  which  occupies  the  corresponding  canal  of  the  modiolus. 


DisTBiBDTiDKorTHECOCBUtiBNKBVB.  1.  truDk  of  tbe  cocMcu' Qsrve ;  2,  bullar mtmbisne ^ 
3.  Urmlnal  filunenlaof  (he  cochlear  nerve  empi^lDK  from  the  oneoiu  iplral  lunltia  toeulettba 
cochlear  duct  i  4,  orifice  of  commnDlcallon  of  the  trmpantc  sad  Tembular  paoagea. 

The  ganglion  consists  of  an  intricate  intertexture  of  the  cochlear  nerves 
with  numerous  bipolar  nerve-cells.  Prom  it  the  nerve-fibres  proceed 
through  the  canals  of  the  spiral  lamina,  in  which  they  conjoin  in  an 
intricate  plexus,  and  finally  emerge  through  a  row  of  foramina  of  the 
basilar  membrane  along  the  tympanic  lip  of  the  spiral  lamina.  Here, 
losing  their  medullary  sheath,  the  nerve  axial  fibres  enter  the  acoustic 
organ,  but  their  exact  mode  of  termination  has  not  been  positively 
determined.  According  to  Waldeyer,  many  of  them  appear  to  termi- 
nate  by  joining  the  auditory  cells. 

THE   LABYBINTH. 

The  labyrinth  is  an  exceedingly  intricate  portion  of  the  ear,  era- 
bedded  in  the  dense  osseous  structure  of  the  temporal  pyramid,  situ- 
ated internally  to  the  tympanum,  with  which  it  communicates.  To  it 
alone  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed,  reaching  it  through  the  internal 
auditoiy  meatus.  It  is  an  osseous  receptacle  with  conformable  mem- 
branous and  other  contents,  and  in  description  is  usually  considered 
in  two  parts,  as  the  osseous  and  membranous  labyrinth.  Between  the 
two  is  an  interval  occupied  by  a  serous  liquid,  the  perilymph,  and  the 
membranous  labyrinth  is  filled  with  a  similar  liquid,  the  endolymph. 

At  the  period  of  birth  the  labyrinth  already  appears,  like  the  ear 
ossicles,  of  mature  size,  embedded  in  the  temporal  bone,  with  its  posi- 
tion and  shape  partially  defined  and  visible  on  the  exterior  of  the  pyr- 

■  Oanf;lion  apirale ;  g.  Corlii ;  habenak  ganglionarU. 
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amid.  In  this  condition  it  has  a  complete  aod  dense  oMeotis  wall  Alsed 
with  the  aurrounding  more  spongy  bone,  from  which  it  can  readily  be 
excavated  with  the  knife.  In  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  pyramid 
the  labyrinth  beoomes  more  completely  embedded  and  concealed  fH>m 
view,  while  the  surrounding  obsooub  substance  becomes  as  dense  as  the 
wall  of  the  labyrinth  and  is  undefined  fiom  it. 

The  labyrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule,  the  semicircular  canals,  and 
the  cochlea.  The  vestibule  is  intermediate,  and  in  the  macerated  bone 
communicates  with  the  tympanum  through  the  oval  window.  The 
semicircular  canals,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  external  to  the  ves- 
tibule and  communicate  with  it.  The  cochlea  is  innermost,  produces 
the  promontory  of  the  tympanum,  and  communicates  with  it  through 
the  round  window.  Its  base  is  applied  to  the  internal  auditory  meatus 
and  contributes  to  form  the  cribriform  lamina. 


THE  OSSEOUS  LABYRINTH.' 
The  vestibule  *  forms  an  ovoidal  cavity  placed  between  the  tji-m- 
panum  and  internal  auditory  me- 
^  Pio.  468.  m„g^  ^jtlj  ji,g  Bemicircular  canals 

directed  outward  and  backward 
and  the  cochlea  inward  and  for- 
ward. In  its  outer  wall  is  the 
oval  windowr,'  communicating 
with  the  tympanum,  but  closed 
by  the  base  of  the  stapes. 

At  the  inner  fore  part  of  the 
cavity  of  the  vestibule  are  two  con- 
cave recesses,  of  which  the  lower 
is  the  hemispherical  fossa*  and 
the  upper  the  he  mi -elliptical 
fossa.*  They  are  separated  by 
a  ridge,  the  vestibular  crest,*  which  ascends  from  below  and  behiud 
the  hemispherical  fossa,  curves  forward  and  outward  between  the  two 
foflw,  and  near  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  oval  window  ends  in  a  little 
pyramidal  eminence.'  Behind  the  two  fossa)  is  a  shallow  furrow. 
the  sulciform  fossa,'  into  which  opens  a  fine  canal,  the  vestibular 
aqueduct.* 

At  the  back  of  the  vestibule  are  five  circular  holes  which  communi- 


:  viewed  oatwkrdlf 
in  front:  tn^nlfled  two  &nd  a  h»ir  Ume^  I, 
TcMlbule;  2,  ovil  window;  8.  round  window: 
4.  luperlor  Kmldiculu  cuial ;  6.  poelerior 
SFmldrralar  canal;  fl,  inferior  lemlcircular 
canal;  7,  tmpuUs;  S.  oochlM. 


'  Labyrinthu9  ihspih  or  durus.  '  Vestibiilum. 

'  Fenestra  ovslja  ;  foramen  ovale. 

*  Foasa  hemispharica.  aphsericft,  orbkiilurU,  rotunda,  ur  aubrotunda. 

'  Fossa  hemi-elliptic«,  Bemi-ovalis,  or  ovalis.  '  Crista  vestibularii. 

'  Eminentia  pyramidHli" ;  pyramis  vestibuli. 

*  SiniiB  sulciriirmis ;  sulcus  ad  aqunductum  vestibuli ;  recessus  labyrinthi. 


>  AquHpdu* 
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cate  with  the  semicircular  canala.  At  it£  lower  part,  below  the  oval 
window,  ia  a  large  elliptical  pit,  the  cochlear  recess,'  which  forms 
part  of  the  cochlea,  and  in  the  macerated  bone  freely  communicates 
with  it  and  with  the  tympanum  through  the  round  window. 

The  semicircular  canals  are  three  horseshoe-like  tubes,  situated 
outwardly,  behind  and  above  the  position  of  the  vestibule,  into  which 
they  open  by  five  holes.  They  are  of  unequal  length,  cylindrical  and 
slightly  compressed  laterally ;  each  at  one  end  is  enlarged  in  a  pyriform 
expansion,  the  ampulla.'  The  three  canals  are  related  in  position 
with  one  another  like  three  contiguous  sides  of  a  cube,  inward,  below, 
and  behind. 

The  superior  semicircular  canal*  is  nearly  vertical,  directed  fore 
and  aft,  internal  to  the  others,  and  ascends  highest. 

The  posterior  semicircular  canal  *  is  the  longest,  and  is  directed 
from  within  outward  and  backward,  behind  the  others. 

The  inferior  semicircular  canal'  is  shortest,  is  directed  horizon- 
tally outward,  and  is  external  to  the  superior  and  in  advance  of  the  pos- 
terior canal. 

The  ampuUsa  of  the  superior  and  inferior  canals  occupy  their  fore 
ends,  are  contiguous,  and  open  near  together  into  the  vestibule  above 
the  oval  window.  The  ampulla  of  the  posterior  canal  occupies  its 
lower  end  and  opens  into  the  lower  back  part  of  the  vestibule.  The 
back  end  of  the  superior  canal  and  the  upper  end  of  the  posterior  canal 
unite  in  a  common  canal  which  opens  into  the  upper  back  part  of  the 
vestibule,  while  the  back  end  of  the  inferior  canal  opens  into  it  at  its 
middle  back  part. 

In  the  temporal  bone  at  birth  the  internal  semicircular  canal  pro- 
duces an  arching  ridge  across  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
pyramid,  usually  with  a  deep  recess  beneath  as  large  as  the  adjacent 
internal  auditory  meatus.  In  the  mature  bone  the  canal  produces  a 
conspicuous  prominence  at  the  upper  fore  part  of  the  pyramid,  with  a 
remaining  trace  of  the  recess  beneath.  The  summit  of  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal  produces  a  less-marked  ridge  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  pyramid,  which  also  is  visible  at  maturity.  The  inferior 
semicircular  canal,  with  the  facial  canal,  forms  the  suprapromontory 
of  the  t^'mpanic  attic. 

Communicating  with  the  vestibule  and  the  ampulla  of  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal  are  three  groups  of  minute  foramina  which  trans- 
mit the  filaments  of  the  three  branches  of  the  vestibular  division  of 
the  auditory  nerve  from  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The  groups 
are  circular,  have  a  chalky  appearance,  and  are  distinguished  as  the 
cribriform  spots.* 

<  R«ceB8UB  cocblearis.  '  Sinus  or  receseus  ampulInceuB, 

*  Frontal.  *  S^tul,  internal,  or  inferior. 

*  Horizontal,  external,  or  middle.  •  MbcuIsb  cribrosie. 
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The  superior  cribriform  spot,  the  largest,  occupies  the  pyrami- 
dal emineoce  of  the  vestibular  crest  and  the  contiguous  outer  extrem- 
ity of  the  hemi-elliptical  fossa.  The 
^"''  *"■  middle  cribriform  spot  occupies 

the  bottom  of  the  hemispherical 
fossa.  The  inferior  cribriform 
spot  occupies  the  ampulla  of  the 
posterior  semicircular  canal. 

The  cochlea,'  named  fVom  its 
t  g        resemblance  to  a  snail-shell,  forms 

g  the  innermost  of  the  three  por- 
n  tions  of  the  labyrinth.  Situated 
H  to  the  inner  side  and  in  advance 
'■■^  of  the  position  of  the  vestibule,  it 
communicates  with  its  lower  fore 
part.  It  is  a  cone  wider  than  long, 
and  is  directed  fore  and  aft,  with 
its  base  applied  to  the  internal 
auditory  meatus  and  its  apex  con- 
1.  luperior  MiDicircuur  »ti.i:  2.  II.     tieuous  tfl  the  bend  of  the  carotid 

I*;    3,  ponlerior  •emlclrcnlar  c»nal;  1,  "     ,      ,  , 

:wo  canals .  s.iection  oruie  bdai  Canal,  close  to  the  eustachian  tube. 
It  is  completely  concealed  within 
the  temporal  pyramid,  except  that 
its  commencement  produces  the 
promontory  of  the  tympanum. 
Inwardly  its  compact  osseous  wall 
la  separated  tVom  the  axis  of  the  pyramid  by  spongy  substance  with 
marrow. 

The  cochlea  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  the  cochlear  canal,*  compressed 
fore  and  aft  and  somewhat  tapering,  wound  spirally  round  a  ceDtral 
axis,  the  modiolus.  The  canal  makes  about  two  and  a  half  turns 
concentrically,  the  turns  successively  projecting  forward  and  ending 
in  a  rounded  summit,  the  cupola.*  From  its  commencement  in  the 
promontory  below  the  oval  window,  in  each  ear,  it  turns  downward 
and  inward,  then  upward  and  outward,  and  so  on  to  the  cupola. 

The  modiolus*  is  a  spirally-grooved,  conical  column,  in  the  firet 
turn  of  the  cochlea  about  as  thick  as  it  is  long,  but  rapidly  decreasing 
in  the  successive  turns  of  the  canal.  Its  bottom  forms  part  of  the 
cribriform  lamina  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus  and  is  impressed  by 
the  spiral  tract,  the  numerous  foramina  of  which  communicate  with 
canals  of  the  modiolus  for  the  transmission  of  the  cochlear  nerves  and 
blood-vessels, 

Prom  the  modiolus,  along  the  middle  of  the  cochlear  canal,  projects 


VESTIB01.E,  Sl'FERIOB  AVD 

right  Bide, 
magnined  Ibree  dlam- 


canaL;  S,  ■ulciroira  lOssa:  7,  heml-elllplinl 
foaaa:  8,  hemliptierical  tout,;  9,  veaUbular 
crest;  10,  niperioT,  11,  middle,  and  12,  InTeilor 
cribriform  spots;  18,  promontory;  14,  vestibu- 
lar pasnge:  16.  round  window,  commani- 
mlingwltti  tbe  tympanic  paswge. 


'  Cavitas  cochleata. 


*  Canalia  cochlearit ;  o.  spiralis  cocblew. 
'Columella;  pvramis. 
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a  thin  oBseouB  shelf,  the  spiral  lamina,'  which  extends  about  half-way 
across  the  canal.  Widest  at  its  comtuencemeDt.  it  gradually  uarrowB  in 
ita  course  and  in  the  cupoU  ends  in  a  little  hook,'  which  projects  from 
the  summit  of  the  modiolus. 

The  spiral  lamina  divides  the  cochlear  canal  into  two  passages, 
which  in  the  entire  condition  of  the  labyrinth  are  completely  separated 
by  the  membranous  cochlea.  One  of  the  passages,  opening  directly  into 
the  vestibule,  is  distinguished  as  the  vestibular  passage,'  and  the  other, 

Fio.  466. 


TnB  ctH'HLEA,  LAID  OPEK.  m  SUHHIT  TGBNBD  THE  COCBLU,  LAni  OrEN.  Ain>  VltWED  FROK 

nrw^RD:  mi^niiBed  ihreediameWn.  l.2,3,lbe  msDmuT:  magnlBed  ihree  djkmeten.    I.cnt 

tTDipuilc  pBsBBge:  4,  5.  s.  the  Teillbular  pas-  edta  of  (be  oaaeoae  wall  or  itae  coclilea:  Z, 

nge;  7,  S,  osseoiu  apLnl  luniua;  S,  membni-  ooeoiu spin]  Umlna,  *eeD  within  tbe  VEatlba- 

noiu  spiral  iMDlna;  10,  orifice  of  communlca-  lai  punge;  fl,  end  of  the  lunlua;   *,  b.  [ta 

tionot  (be  (wo  puragu  U  tbe  nimmltof  the  outer  border:  8,  bullar  membnne;  T,  luend: 

cochlea:    II,  12,   (ennlnsLlon  of  tbe   oneooB  g,  foramen  of  communicatlaii  wUb  tbe  tfm. 

and  membraDoiu  spiral  lamliue.  panic  panage. 


lUnicating  with  the  round  window  of  the  tympanum,  is  the  tym- 
panic passage.'  The  two  passages  communicate  by  a  common  orifice ' 
within  the  cupola. 

Tbe  numerous  canals  proceeding  through  the  modiolus  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  cochlear  nerves  and  vessels  are  Buccessively  reflected  out- 
ward towards  the  spiral  lamina  and  communicate  with  a  spiral  canal/ 
which  traverses  the  modiolus  along  the  course  of  the  spiral  lamina 
and  is  occupied  by  the  spiral  ganglion  of  the  cochlear  nerve  and  by  a 
spiral  vein.  Among  the  longitudinal  canals  of  tbe  modiolus  a  larger 
central  canal '  transmits  the  central  artery. 

The  spiral  lamina  consists  of  two  layers  with  an  intervening  more 
spongy  layer  traversed  by  numerous  anastomosing  canals,  which  com- 
municate with  the  spiral  canal  of  the  modiolus  and  with  a  series  of 
apertures  along  the  free  border  of  the  lamina. 


'  L.  gpiralis  osseo  ;  sonula  ouea;  septum  oneum  cochlea. 

*  Hamulus  i  rostrum.  ■  Scala  vestibuli. 

*  Seals  tympani.  *  Helicotremn. 

*  Canalii  apiralis  modioli.  *  Csoalis  centralii  modioli. 
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The  surfaces  of  the  modiolus  and  spiral  laraioa  are  more  or  less 
porous  ID  different  positions,  for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels  to  the 
interior  membranous  structures.  In  the  vestibular  passage,  at  the  con- 
junction of  the  spiral  lamina  and  modiolus,  is  a  row  of  comparatively 
large  foramina,  which  extend  in  grooves  un  the  latter  and  give  to  it  a 
somewhat  fluted  appearance.  Elsewhere  the  surface  of  the  cochlear 
canal  is  less  porous.  Opposite  the  spiral  lamina  it  exhibits  a  slight 
linear  ridge,'  which  indicates  the  course  of  attachment  of  the  spiral 
ligament, 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  tympanic  passage  is  the  opening 
of  a  fine  canal,  the  cochlear  aqueduct,*  which  descends  to  the  jugular 
fossa  and  transmits  a  vein. 

The  cochlear  canal,  including  the  spiral  lamina,  is  lined  throughout 
with  a  periosteum  of  fibro-connective  tissue  with  elastic  tissue. 

THE  MEMBRANOUS  LABYRINTH. 
The  interior  of  the  osseous  labyrinth  is  lined  with  a  thin  perios- 
teum/ which  resembles  in  structure  the  ectochoroidea  of  the  eye.  It 
consists  of  an  intortexture  of  fibro-elastic  tissue  with  cell-elements, 
including  scattered  stellate  pigment<:ellB,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
blood-vessels. 

The  membranous  labyrinth'  consists  of  corresponding  parts, 
which  nearly  accord  in  form  with 
_    *"'<»■  *^'-  those    of  the    osseous    labyrinth. 

Narrow  membranous  semicircular 
canals  are  contained  within  the 
osseous  canals  attached  along  their 
convex  border;  the  membranous 
vestibule  occupies  the  osseous  cav- 
ity attached  at  the  points  of  en- 
^tricle'^T^ullT  *""^''  ***"  ^^^  nerves;  the  mem- 
Beiiiicircuiarc«n»i)i;4.ampuiiiEofM!iDicircuiM  branous  cochlea  as  the  Cochlear 
onal>:  B.  yestlbulur  iqueduct;  fl.  cochlear  j^.j  i^  j^^j  j^  4^,^  gpj^l  lamina 
duct:  7.  can&l  connecting  the  iwwt  wltb  tbe  ,    ,  .  ,,     „    , 

,4j„uie  and  the  opposite  wall  of  the  coch- 

lear canal.  The  intervals  of  the 
membranous  and  osncous  labyrinths  are  filled  with  the  perilymph,  and 
the  interior  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  with  the  endolymph. 

The  membranous  vestibule'  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the 
cavity  of  the  osweous  ventibule,  and  consists  of  two  pouches  separated 
by  a  constriction  but  not  directly  communicating. 

The  smaller  pouch,  or  saccule,*  occupies  the  lower  fore  part  of  the 

'  Lamina  spiralis  externa  or  secondaria.  ■  Aqtisductiu  cochlen. 

*  EiUrnal  membmnoiu  labyrinth.  *  Labyrinthua  membranoaui. 

'  Vealibulum  membra niwum. 

"  SacculuB  rotundua,  eph«riciu,'  or  proprius ;  imall  vestibular  vesicle. 
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osseous  vestibule,  iocluding  the  hemispherical  fossa.  It  is  fore  and  aft 
compressed  flask-shaped,  with  the  neck  narrowing  U)  a  short  canal,' 
which  opens  into  the  cochlear  duct. 

The  larger  pouch,  or  utricle,'  occupies  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  the  osseous  vestibule,  IncIudiDg  the  he  mi-elliptical  fossa,  and  at  its 
outer,  upper,  and  hack  part  is  Joined  by  the  three  membrauoua  semi- 
circular canals. 

The  saccule  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  osseous  vestibule  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hemispherical  fossa,  and  the  saccule  to  the  outer  part 
of  the  vestibular  wall  and  hemi-elliptical  fossa.  Elsewhere  the  pouches 
are  separated  i^m  the  wall,  especially  outwardly  and  next  the  oval 
window- 

Tbough  not  directly  opening  into  each  other,  the  saccule  and  utricle 
communicate  through  a  narrow  T-shaped  canal,  the  vestibular  aque- 
duct,* the  common  branch  of  which  occupies  the  corresponding 
aqueduct,  in  which  it 
ends  in  a  blind  pouch. 

The  membranous 
semicircular  canals* 
nearly  conform  to  the 
osseous  canals  which 
contain  them.  They  are 
compressed  cylindrical, 
and  about  one-third  of 
the  diameter  of  the  os- 
seous canals,  along  the 
outer  side  of  which  they 
lie  attached  to  the  peri- 
osteum. The  ampullfe 
are  proportionately  so 
much  larger  that  they 
nearly  fill  the  corre- 
sponding osseous  am- 
pullffi.  The  three  canals 
communicate  with  the 
utricle  of  the  vestibule 
by  five  openings. 

Structure  of  the  membranous  vestibule  and  semicircular 
canals.  The  walls  of  the  saccule,  the  utricle,  and  the  semicircular 
canals  are  delicate  and  transparent.  They  are  not  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, and  are  composed  of  three  principal  layers. 

'  CftDalis  reuniens. 
'  TJtriculus ;  mccuIui 
ntricolOTus ;  linus  tnedianu*. 
'  AquKductu*  vestibuli. 
*  Cui&!e«  semicircularei  membruiftcei ;  tubuli  or  ductui 


nJfled. 

I.  piplllar;  layer  witb  endotbellDtn ;  4,  membniim  propila ; 
B,  perloMeam  or  the  OBeooa  csiutl;  C,  band  ol  the  lune; 
T,  blood-veHel :  e,  8.  spteta  occupied  bj  Uie  perlljmph. 


bemi-ellipticua,obloiigui,i>r*emi-ov&Uj;  klreui 
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The  external  layer  ia  like  the  adjacent  periosteum,  trith  which  it 
is  continuous.  Where  the  parts  are  not  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  periosteum,  they  are  connected  with  the  opposite  osbcoub  walle 
by  delicate  curds  of  the  same  structure,  which  also  serve  to  support 
accompanying  blood-vessels.  Tbe  middle  layer,  or  membrana  pro- 
pria, is  a  denser  and  apparently  homogeneous  stratum  of  variable  thick- 
ness and  is  thiunest  at  tbe  attachment  of  the  parts  to  tbe  subjacent 
osseous  wall.  Within  the  semicircular  canals  it  is  variably  produced 
into  broad  conical  papillfe,  which  are  absent  where  the  wall  is  thinnest, 
next  the  attachment  of  the  membranous  to  the  osseous  canal.  The 
papilla)  are  undeveloped  at  birth,  and  sometimes  are  not  evident  even 
at  maturity.     Tbe  internal  layer  is  a  pavement  endothelium. 

Where  the  utricle  and  saccule  adhere  to  the  wall  of  tbe  osseous 
vestibule,  over  tbe  position  of  the  corresponding  cribriform  spot,  the 
membrane  exhibits  a  circular  thickening,  distinguished  as  the  acoustic 
spot.'  It  receives  the  terminal  fibrils  of  the  branches  of  the  vestibular 
nerve,  and  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  epithelium,  of  which  the  chief 
structural  elements  are  the  acoustic  hair-cells.  These  are  columnar 
and  have  their  attached  extremity  tapering  and  apparently  connected 
with  an  axial  fibre  of  the  vestibular  nerve.  The  free  extremity  is  pro- 
vided with  a  long,  rigid,  eonieal,  hair-like  process,  which  when  treat«d 

Fio.  4«9.  Pro.  i'O. 


Oo 

Oroum,  hlgblf  DUgiilBed. 


with  reagents  breaks  up  into  a 
bundle  of  cilia-like  filaments.  With 
tbe  hair-cells  are  mingled  numer- 
ous supporting  cells  of  narrower 
form,  devoid  of  the  hair-like  pro- 
cess and  not  connected  with  a 
nerve-fibril. 

The  acoustic  hairs  are  not  di- 
rectly bathed  in  the  surrounding 


1,  acouaClc  ball-cell ;  I 


s  viscid  mass,  which  ii 

pecially  remarkable  from  its  being 

mingled  with  a  multitude  of  minute  crystals,  the  otolites.*     These 

are  of  various  sizes,  composed  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  generally 

in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  with  short  pyramidal  terminations. 

'  UscuIb  sciutica.  'Otoconia;  otolithes;  euk^kod. 
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Similar  bodies  are  found  in  the  veBtibule  of  the  ear  of  all  vertebrate 
animals. 

In  the  membranous  ampullte  of  the  semicircular  canals  a  more  con- 
spicuous thickening  forms  the  acoustic  crest.'     This  appears  as  a 
trauaverse  reoifonn  ridge  projecting  tVom  the  inner  side  of  the  corre- 
.spending  ampulla.   Like  the  acous- 
tic spot,  it  receives  the  terminal  Fio.  471. 
fibrils  of  branches  of  the  vestib- 
ular nerve  and  has  the  same  kind 
of  peculiar  epithelium.     The  audi- 
tory hairs  are  enveloped  in  a  dome- 
like  mass,  or  cupola,*  of  viscid, 
semi-liquid  matter   distinct   fVom 
the  surrounding  endolymph. 

The  membranous  cochlea,' 
or  cochlear  duct,*  is  a  trilateral, 
prismatic  tube,  which  commences 
in  a  rounded  pouch  within  the 
promontoty  of  the  tympanum,  be- 
low the  oval  window  of  the  ves- 
tibule, thence  winds  along  the 
middle  of  the  cochlear  canal  and  « 

ends  in  a  closed  extremity  in  the      i"*QKAMoFiCRoe»«ECTioNorTHBicocmc 
cupola.      It  occupies  a  position   in     uwuBticcnpolt;  2.  acoustic  tulr-celli:  a,  uoiu- 
advance  of  the  spiral  lamina,  be-    "=  *"'"!  *■  epitheiiom;  b,  biood-Tenei;  b. 
^  .  ,1     ,.     medollated    aerv«-flbraa  of    the    vntibuIsT 

tween  it  and  the  opposite  wall  of    Derre. 
the  cochlear  canal,  separating  the 

vestibular  and  tympanic  passages,  than  which  it  is  much  smaller. 
The  cochlear  duct  with  the  latter  forms  three  distinct  passages  in  the 
cochlea. 

In  a  cross-section  of  the  cochlea  the  vestibular  and  tympanic  pas- 
sages in  general  appear  transverse  oval ;  that  of  the  cochlear  duct  tri- 
angular and  less  than  half  the  capacity  of  the  others. 

The  vestibular  passage  commences  above  the  tympanic  passage,  but 
subsequently  runs  outward  and  in  advance  of  it  and  the  cochlear  duct 
to  the  cupola.  The  tympanic  passage  is  at  first  considerably  larger 
than  the  vestibular  passage,  but  after  the  first  turn  the  difference  dis- 
appears ;  approaching  the  third  turn  the  vestibular  becomes  the  Urger. 
The  cochlear  duet,  though  slightly  decreasing,  is  more  uniform  in  siee 
throughout  its  course. 

The  cochlear  duet,  a  little  in  advance  of  its  commencement,  is  joined 
by  the  short  descending  neck  or  canal*  of  the  saccule  of  the  mem- 


'  Crista  acusticit ;  aeptum  nerveum  or  Iransveraum ;  papilla  semilunaris. 
■  Cupula  acustica.  *  Canalis  membranaceui  cochles ;  canatig  cochlete. 

*  I>uctus  cochlearis ;  seal  a  media.  *  CaDklii 
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branouB  vestibule,  but  elsewhere  is  closed  throughout.  Ita  exterior 
surface  is  bathed  with  the  perilymph  of  the  vestibular  and  tympatiic 
passages;  its  interior  is  filled  with  endolympb. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  cochlear  duct,  or  that  opposite  the  spiral 
lamina,  is  formed  by  the  contiguous  periosteum  of  the  cochlear  canal, 

Flo.  4Vi. 


DrAOBAH  OF  1  CROHS-SECTIOH   OF  ONI  OF  THE  TUKNS  OF  THE  COCHLEA:   mUCb  maglllSCd.     I, 

TeatibuUr  puuge;  2,  lympuilc  puuge:  3,  cochlear  duct;  t.  osaeoiu  will  of  Uk  cocblm:  S, 
modlolm;  6.  too  Uyen  of  the  oneoiuapinl  lunlna;  7.  8,  perioatenm ;  9,  vestibular  membrane; 
ID,  bullar  membrane;  11.  aplrsl  llgunaiil;  12.  (plrsl  creal;  IS,  ipinl  groove;  M,  lining  epILhe- 
Uum  of  ihe  cochlear  duct ;  lb,  acoustic  organ,  tbe  number  placed  wllhtn  the  iplral  tunnel :  16. 
tectorial  membrane;  IT,  cochlear  nerre:  IS,  aplral  gangUop;  IB.  nerve  pavtng  throush  Ihe 
■plral  lamina;  30.  emergence  of  the  nene  InMthe  cochlear  duct. 

thicker  than  elsewhere,  and  lined  by  a  simple  epithelium  of  short 
columnar  cells,  defined  fVom  the  periosteum  by  a  thin,  clear  basement 
membrane. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  cochlear  duct,  or  the  vestibular  mem- 
brane,' is  a  thin  partition  which  separates  the  passage  of  the  duct 
from  the  vestibular  passage.  It  is  extended  obliquely  fW)m  the  outer 
fore  part  of  the  spiral  lamina  to  the  outer  fore  part  of  the  cochlear 
canal.  It  consists  of  a  delicate  connective-tissue  layer  continuous  with 
the  periosteum  of  the  canal,  lined  in  the  cochlear  duct  with  a  simple 
pavement  epithelium,  and  in  tbe  tympanic  passage  with  an  endothelium 
of  larger  cells. 

'  Hembrana  vestibularis;  membrane  of  Beitner. 
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The  posterior  wall  of  the  cochlear  duct,  the  basilar  mem- 
brane,' IB  continued  in  the  same  plana  from  the  spiral  lamina  to  tbt; 
spiral  ligament  and  separates  the  passage  of  the  duct  tVom  the  tym- 
panic passage.  It  is  narrowest  in  the  eommencement  of  the  cochlea 
and  widens  with  the  decrease  of  the  spiral  lamina  in  its  course  to  the 
cupola.  The  membrane  consists  of  a  somewhat  rigid,  clear,  homoge- 
neous layer,  with  a  stratum  of  transverse  fibres  next  the  passage  of 
the  cochlear  duct,  and  a  thin  stratum  of  connective  tisane  with  spindle- 
shaped  cells  next  the  tympanic  passage.  In  the  cochlear  duct  an 
inner  tone'  of  the  membrane  supports  the  acoustic  organ,  continuous 
with  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  outer  zone.'  Externally  the  basilar 
membrane  is  continuous  with  the  spiral  ligament.  Blood-vessels  pene- 
trate the  inner  portion  of  the  connective-tissue  stratum,  and  along  the 
middle  of  the  membrane  runs  a  spiral  vein.* 

The  spiral  ligament*  is  a  prismatic  thickening  of  the  perioeteum 
and  outer  wall  of  the  cochlear  duct,  composed  of  fibnw«)nnective  tissue 
with  numerous  stellate  corpuscles  and  well  supplied  with  vessels.  In 
advance  of  it  ia  a  less  prominent  ridge,*  and  parallel  with  this  a  more 
vascular  bolt'  of  the  wall  of  the  duct. 

The  free  border  of  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  forms  the  inner  comer 
of  the  cochlear  duct.  The  periosteum  of  the  front  surface  of  the  spiral 
lamina  ends  in  a  prominent  convex  ridge,  the  spiral  crest,'  which  is 
outwardly  excavated  in  a  wide  spiral  groove.'  The  front  or  top  of 
the  crest  is  broken  up  into  irregular  rows  of  tuberclex,"  with  flat  sum- 
mits and  separated  by  deep  furrows  which  widen  at  the  bottom.  The 
last  tubercles  are  largest  and  longest  and  form  a  uniform  row,  distin- 
guished as  the  auditory  teeth.  They  have  wide,  flat  summits,  which 
overhang  the  spiral  groove  and  define  it  by  a  sharp  border,  called  its 
vestibular  lip."  The  thickened  ends  of  the  tubercles  resemble  carti- 
lage and  are  homogeneous  in  structure.  Their  flat  summits  are  naked, 
smooth,  and  shining,  but  the  intervals  of  the  tubercles  are  occupied  by 
colls  of  the  epithelium  of  the  cochlear  duct. 

The  tympanic  lip"  of  the  npirnl  duct  is  formed  by  the  periosteum 
iVom  behind  the  osseous  spiral  lamina  extended  beyond  it  into  the  basilar 
membrane.     Along  the  lip  a  row  of  foramina"  open  from  the  canals 


'  Mvmbmna  basilaria :  tons  mcmbranaceR. 

'  Zona  interna  or  Icvis ;  bahenuln  lecta  or  arcuata. 

'  Zona  eiUma  or  peclinata ;  ptntio  or  habenula  pectinau.         '  Vh.«  apirale. 

'  Lignmentum  ipirale  membrane  basJUris ;  cochlear  ligament  and  muscle. 

•  Vaa  prominens.  '  Stria  vascularis. 
'  Crista  spiralis ;  limbus  laminn  spiralis ;  zona  cartilaginea,  choHac«a,  mediana, 

*  Sulcus  spiralis ;  b.  I.  intemus ;  f.  eemicanalie  spiralis. 

'*  Lamina  or  zona  denticulaia ;  crista  or  habenola  sulcata. 
"  Labium  vestibulare ;  crista  spiralis  acustica. 

"  Labium  tympanicum.  "  Habenula  iierfoi*t«- 
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of  tho  spiral  lamina  into  the  cochlear  duct  and  tranamit  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  cochlear  nerve  to  the  acoustic  organ. 

The  spiral  groove  is  lined  with  a  short  columnar  epithelium,  con- 
tinuous inwardly  with  that  occupying  the  intervals  of  the  auditory 
teeth  and  outwardly  with  the  acoustic  organ. 

The  acoustic  organ  of  the  cochlea,  or  organ  of  Corti,'  is  at- 
tached to  the  inner  zone  of  the  basilar  membrane  within  the  cochlear 
duel,  and  consists  in  a  peculiar  modification  of  its  lining  epithelium. 
It  produces  a  convex  spiral  ridge '  external  to  the  position  and  course 
of  the  spiral  groove,  continuous  with  its  epithelium  and  that  investing 
the  outer  zone  of  the  basilar  membrane.  Its  chief  structural  elements 
are  distinguished  as  the  acoustic  rods  and  hair-ceils. 

The  acoustic  rods '  are  long  narrow  columnar  cells  with  expanded 
extremities,  arranged  in  an  inner  and  an  outer  row.  They  ai-e  com- 
paratively rigid,  bent  in  a  sigmoid  manner,  and  are  attached  by  a  broad 
conical  base  to  the  inner  zone  of  the  basilar  membrane.  The  inner 
rods  rest  on  it  immediately  external  to  the  foramina  of  the  cochlear 
nerves,  while  the  outer  rods  rest  on  the  membrane  some  distance  from 
the  others  externally.  From  their  base  the  two  rows  of  rods  incline 
towards  each  other  and  interlock  by  their  opposite  extremity  or  head. 
They  thus  enclose  a  spiral  canal*  in  the  couree  of  the  cochlear  duct, 
filled  with  endolymph.  The  inner  rods  are  more  numerous  and  more 
closely  applied  together  than  the  outer  rods,  which  are  longer  and  come 
near  together  laterally  only  at  the  extremities.  The  head  of  the  inner 
pods  is  externally  excavated,  and  embraces  that  of  the  outer  rods,  from 
which  a  paddle-like  process,  or  phalanx,  is  directed  outward. 

The  acoustic  rods  are  longitudinally  striated  and  within  the  head 
contain  a  nucleus.  In  the  angle  at  their  base,  on  each  side  of  the  spiral 
canal,  lies  a  wedge-shaped  cell  with  granular  contents  and  a  nucleus. 

Adjoining  the  inner  acoustic  rods  internally  is  a  row  of  acoustic 
hair-cells ;  externally  to  the  outer  rods  are  four  successive  rows,  in 
which  the  hair-cells  alternate  in  position.  The  acoustic  hair-cells  are 
long  columns  in  general  fixed  by  an  abrupt  tapering  process  to  the 
basilar  membrane.  Tliey  conform  to  the  inclination  of  the  acoustic 
rods  and  end  in  a  rounded  extremity  which  is  l\irnished  with  a  curved 
row  of  short,  stiff,  hair-like  filaments. 

The  acoustic  hair-cells  have  a  granular  protoplasm  with  a  central 
nucleus.  They  are  regarded  as  being  directly  connected  with  the  ulti- 
mate axial  fibrils  of  the  cochlear  nerves. 

The  intervals  of  the  rods  and  hair-cells  extending  to  the  basilar 
membrane  are  occupied  by  long,  narrow,  columnar  supporting  cells,' 
which  conform  to  the  spaces  and  are  for  the  most  part  fusiform. 


>  Terminal  acoustic  apparatua.  '  Papilla  gpiraiit. 

'  Rods,  pillars,  or  fibres  of  Corti ;  bacilli  acustici, 

*  Arch  of  Corti.  ^  Prop-cella ;  celU  of  Deiieia. 
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The  sloping  eideB  of  the  acoustic  ridge  are  formed  of  columnar 
cells  Bueceeeively  decreasing  in  length,  finally  merging  into  the  lining 
epithelium  of  the  spiral  groove  and  of  the  outer  part  of  the  baeihir 
membrane. 

Covering  the  area  of  the  outer  hair-cells  is  a  reticular  membrane,' 
which  is  composed  of  elongate,  fiddle-shaped  plates,  or  phalanges. 
These  are  connected  with  one  another  and  with  those  of  the  outer  rods, 
and  leave  between  them  apertures,  through  which  protrude  the  ends 
of  the  acoustic  hair-cells  with  their  hairs.  The  ends  of  the  inner 
hair-cells  are  also  enclosed  by  a  cuticular  ring  connected  with  a  slight 
projection  trom  the  head  of  the  inner  rods,  which  appears  to  accord 
with  the  reticular  membrane  of  the  outer  hair-cells. 

Covering  the  acoustic  organ  is  the  tectorial  membrane,'  which 
springs  from  the  spiral  crest,  is  thence  extended  over  the  spiral  groove 
and  rests  on  the  spiral  ridge  in  contact  with  the  acoustic  rods  and 
hair-cells.  At  its  commencement  it  is  thin,  but  thickens  into  a  cushion, 
which  partially  fills  the  spiral  groove  and  then  thins  away  aa  it  lies  on 
the  spiral  ndge  over  the  area  of  the  acoustic  rods  and  bair-cells.  It 
is  finely  striated,  appears  filamentous  in  structure,  and  seems  to  be  a 
cuticular  production  from  the  adjacent  epithelium.  In  relation  to  the 
acoustic  hair-cells,  it  holds  the  same  position  as  the  otolites  and  cupolas 
do  to  the  hair-cells  of  the  acoustic  spots  and  crests  of  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals. 

The  labyrinth  is  supplied  by  the  auditory  artery,  a  branch  of  the 
basilar  artery.  It  accompanies  the  auditory  and  facial  nerves,  and  in 
the  auditory  meatus  divides  into  vestibular  and  cochlear  branches, 
which  accompany  the  corresponding  nerves.  The  veins  generally 
pursue  the  same  course,  to  end  In  the  auditory  vein,  which  emerges 
fVom  the  internal  auditory  meatus  and  joins  the  inferior  petrosal  vein. 
Small  veins  fVom  the  cochlea  and  vestibule  also  pass  through  the  cor- 
responding aqueducts,  to  end  in  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  inferior 
petrosal  sinus. 

THE  SKIN. 

The  skin,  or  integument,*  forms  a  complete  covering  to  the  body, 
and  serves  as  a  protection  as  well  as  other  important  functions.  It 
is  highly  sensitive,  and  constitutes  the  special  sense  organ  of  touch. 
While  it  prevents  undue  evaporation,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  perspiratory 
f\inction.  The  hairs  and  nails  are  appendages  of  the  skin,  and  embedded 
in  it  besides  the  perspiratory  glands  are  numerous  sebaceous  glands. 

The  skin  is  not  of  uniform  thickness,  but  varies  considerably  on 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Generally  it  is  thickest  on  those  parts 
which  are  least  protected,  as  on  the  back  of  the  trunk,  on  the  upper 

>  Membrana  or  lamina  reticularis. 

*  Membrana  or  lamina  tectoria ;  memlrMe  of  Corti. 

■  Integunientum ;  cutis. 
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and  back  parts  of  the  skull,  and  od  the  outer  back  part  of  the  limbs ; 
also  on  those  parts  habitually  exposed  to  friction,  as  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  It  is  thinnest  on  the  eyelids  and  lips,  on  the 
prepuce,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vulva,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  anue. 

The  skin  is  flexible,  very  tenacious,  moderately  extensible,  and  elas- 
tic. Smooth  in  infancy,  it  subsequently  becomes  more  or  less  furrowed 
and  wrinkled,  especially  at  points  of  habitual  flexion  and  extension 
and  at  other  more  movable  parts.  From  emaciation,  especially  in  the 
advance  of  age,  it  becomes  more  wrinkled,  but  under  active  nutrition 
and  in  obesity  it  remains  comparatively  smooth. 

The  skin  beneath  is  connected  with  the  superficial  fascia,  iu  most 
positions  more  or  less  loosely  and  movably,  but  in  others  very  closely, 
as  in  the  scalp,  the  palms,  and  the 
'     10  soles.     The  connection  is  between 

the  deeper  looser  structure  of  the 
skin  and  the  superficial  layer  of 
the  superficial  fascia,  the  two  more 
or  less  merging  and  forming  the 
usual  seat  of  the  accumulation  of 
subcutaneous  fat. 

Where  the  skin  is  thinnest  it 
is  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch ;  where  thickest  it  reaches 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  or  more.  It 
consists  of  two  chief  layers,  the 
dermis  and  the  epidermis. 

The  dermis'  forms  the  deeper 
layer  of  the  skin,  and  it  is  for  the 
most  part  proportioned  in  thick- 
ness to  the  skin.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  a  close  intert«xture 
of  bundles  of  fibro-connective  tis- 
sue, interwoven  in  different  direc- 
tions and  mingled  with  more  or 
less  clastic  tissue  varying  in  differ- 
ent parts.  Its  structure  is  more 
compact  next  the  outer  surface, 
rrom  duct  while  its  deeper  part  is  looser  and 
of  more  open  texture.  Beneath 
it  gradually  blende  with  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  and  its  meshes  are  filled  with  adipose  tissue  often  enclosing 
sweat-glands,  and  in  some  parts  the  roots  of  the  hairs. 

Unstriped  muscular  tissue  also  enters  into  the  structure  of  the 
dermis.    Mostly  it  occurs  in  little  bundles  of  fibres  connected  with  the 


highly  magnlAed,  I,  dennle 
lulerteiture  o(  bundle!  of 
tissue;   2,  epldermla:    3,   l(a 


compose 

collcle ; 

>nd  adipose  tlsmie ;  S,  tactile  papUlie 
glandi;   8,  dud;  9.  spiral 
Ihrongh  the  epldermta;  10, 
passage  on  the  nimmit  of  (1 


'  Denn  ;  derma;  cutis  v 
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bair> follicles  embedded  in  the  dermie.  In  other  parts  it  ie  an  abun- 
dant Gonatituent  of  the  ekin,  as  la  that  of  the  Bcrotum,  the  perineum, 
the  penis,  and  the  nipple. 

The  various  markings  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  minute 
pite,  the  reticular  lines  and  furrows,  extend  into  the  Buperficial  portion 
of  the  dermis. 

The  dermis  ie  furnished  with  little  eminences,  the  tactile  papillse, 
or  papillse  of  touch,'  which  are  most  abundant  and  largest  where 
the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute, 
as  on  the  palms  and  soles,  and 
especially  on  the  digits.  They 
are  conical  processes  of  the  der- 
mis, with  a  rounded  summit.  The 
larger  ones  are  commonly  divided 
into  two  or  three,  thus  forming 
compound  pa  pills. 

On  the  palms  and  soles  the 
tactile  papillee  are  arranged  closely 
is  double  rows,  which  form  the 
conspicuous  linear  ridges  observed 
in  these  positions  running  parallel 
with  one  another  in  curving  lines 

and  separated  by  narrow  furrows.       .^      _       ^,  ., 

In    other    parts    of    the    skm    the      rtom  ihe  iUd  or  tbe  Bnier,    Tbe  lactlle  COT- 

papille    are    fewer,   smaller,  and     i™«i«  • 

irregularly  scattered,  and  in  some 

parts  almost  disappear  or  seem  to  be  substituted  by  the  slightest  ridges. 

The  larger  tactile  papillee  range  from  y^  to  y^  of'an  inch  in 
height;  on  the  face  they  are  much  reduced  and  range  fVom  -g^  to 
jffjf  of  an  inch. 

The  dermis  is  highly  vascular  and  also  well  supplied  with  nerves. 
The  arteries,  which  enter  beneath  from  the  superficial  fascia  and  freely 
ramify  and  anastomose  throughout  the  dermal  structure,  supply  in 
their  course  the  numerous  perspiratory  and  sebaceous  glands  and  the 
hair-follicles.  They  end  in  a  rich  capillary  net  at  the  surface,  whence 
loops  extend  into  most  of  the  tactile  papills.  Yeins  closely  accompany 
the  arteries,  to  end  in  the  subcutaneons  venous  plexuses.  Lymphatics 
are  exceedingly  abundant,  commencing  in  lymph-spaces  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  connective-tissue  structure  of  the  dermis.  They  form 
a  capillary  plexus  at  the  external  surface  beneath  that  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  the  .capillary  lymphatics  are  larger  than  those  of  the  blood- 
vessels. A  coarser  plexus  in  the  deeper  part  of  tbe  dermis  commu- 
nicates with  the  superficial  plexus  and  with  lymphatic  trunks,  which 
mostly  pursue  the  course  of  the  subcutaneous  blood-vessels. 

>  Papilla  tactui. 
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The  nerres  of  the  dermia  are  numerous,  and  are  everywhere  cod- 
spicuous  in  the  Bnbcutaneous  fascia  as  the  cutaneous  braDches  of  the 
cerebro-Bpinal  nerves.  They  ascend  obliquely  into  the  dermia  and 
form  a  plexoa  which  becomes  closer  and  finer  approaching  the  ezteroal 
surface.  From  the  plexus  medullated  nerve-fibres  enter  the  tactile 
papillfe ;  tVom  many  the  axial  fibrea  proceed  to  be  distributed  in  the 
epidermis.  The  cutaneous  nerves  also  supply  the  hair-follicles  and 
their  muscles,  and  the  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands. 

In  the  skin  of  the  bands  and  feet,  especially  in  the  palm  and  sole, 
many  of  the  tactile  papillm  contain  a  peculiar  body,  named  the  tactile 
corpuscle.*  It  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  papillte  and  appears 
to  exclude  the  usual  looped  capillary  vessel.  It  is  elliptical  in  shape, 
is  provided  with  a  connective-tissue  capsule  with  incomplete  partitions, 
and  is  continuous  with  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  papilla  and  that 
of  the  nerve-sheath  connected  with  it.  Usually  one  or  two  medullated 
nerve-fibres  enter  a  corpnacle,  directly  or  after  winding  several  times 
around  it.  Within  the  corpuscle 
Fig.  4TG.  the  nerve-flbres  lose  their  medul- 

lary sheath,  the  axis-fibres  branch, 
and  the  divisions,  often  more  or 
less  varicose,  become  convoluted 
and  terminate  in  a  bulbous  enlarge- 
ment at  the  surface  of  the  enclosing 
capsule. 

Pacinian  corpuscles.  Along 
the  coarse  of  the  cutaneous  nerves 
of  the  hand  and  foot  attached  to 
the  branches  are  many  little,  oval, 
pearly-white,  glistening  bodies  em- 
bedded in  the  areolar  tissue  and 
fat,  named  the  pacinian  corpus- 
cles.* A  few  are  found  on  other 
cutaneous  nerves,  as  in  those  of 
the  neck  and  arm.  They  abo 
occur  on  the  branches  of  the  pudic 
nerves  in  the  penis  and  clitoris, 
also  on  the  intercostal  nerves,  on 
those  of  the  mamms,  and  else- 
where. They  have  been  likewise 
found  on  the  nerves  of  the  solar 
plcxns  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 
In  the  mesentery  of  the  cat  they  are  remarkable  for  their  distinctness. 
On  the  digital  nerves  they  are  commonly  from  half  a  line  to 
a  line  in  length  or  more,  and  are  readily  distinguishable  from  the 


P*nNllw  COHET9CLE8.  from  tbc  digllal  nerve 
of  the  flnKer  of  ■  new-born  child.  1.  much 
maKnlflrd  corpiisrle,  which  w«»  renlfonn; 
2,  [he  podlclci  8.  portion  of  Ihe  dlgllal  nerve; 
4.  BeveiHl  nervc-Rbrpa  :  S,  the  flbroog  ehentb  : 
«,  meriullalert  nerve-nbre  to  the  eorpMscle; 
7,  ■xf>.(lbre  of  the  nerve-Bbre;  8,  porllon  ol 
■  df|ttt«l  nerve  with  p&ciolan  oorpUKlee  »t 
Uched,  of  the  lutunl  elie. 


■  Corpusculut 


*  Corpueclea  of  Vater. 
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6urrounding  yellowish  fat  and  eon-  Fi 

nective  tissue. 

Gach  corpuscle  is  attached  by 
a  short  stalk  or  pedicle  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  traversed  by  a  single 
medullated  nerve-fibre,  with  a 
small  accompanying  artery  and 
vein. 

The  corpuscle  is  eompoB*!  of 
numerous  concentric  tunics,  which 
in  the  larger  ones  are  from  thirty 
to  double  the  number.  The  central 
capsule,  which  is  long  and  narrow, 
is  filled  with  a  clear  core  traversed 
by  a  nerve-fibre.  The  tunics  are 
continuous  with  the  neurilemma  of 
the  nerve-fibre  of  the  pedicle,  and 
are  composed  of  fibro-eon  nective 
with  elastic  tissue,  invested  on 
their  surfaces  with  an  endothe- 
lium. The  nerve-fibre  of  the  pedi- 
cle passes  directly  through  to  the 
inner  capsule,  where  it  loses  its 
medullary  sheath,  thence  runs 
through  the  central  core  to  the 
opposite  extremity  and  ends  in  a 
little  knob,  or  sometimes  divides 
into  two  or  three  short  branches, 
which  end  in  the  same  manner. 

No  satisfactory  function  has 
been  ascertained  for  the  pacinian 
corpuscles. 

The  epidermis,'  forming  the 
free  or  exterior  surface  of  the  skin, 
is  in  general  much  thinner  than 
the  subjacent  dermis,  and  is  of 
more  uniform  thickness,  though 
for  the  most  part  proportioned  to  wming 
it.     It  is  thickest  in  the  pi 


f  APCLLA,  In  perpend l<^a1&r  section 
nIBed,     l.  dennla  vlih  a  UcllU 


highir  mag- 
papllls  con- 
onpillBTT   TeMel;2-fi,   ept- 
Btum  of  cnlumnaT  rells  of 
S.  mnlH  of  pnlyhednl  COT- 
the    band    and    sole    of    the     foot,      ru^t«(l  cellnofiheepLderinilrete;4,thelurld 

where  the  akin  is  habitually  sub-     ^^  «^;, ^f  y^  c„o„ie. 
jected    to    pressure    and    friclion, 

and,  though  the  condition  is  in  a  measure  independent  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, they  nevortholcsH  greatly  promote  it,  as  exemplified  by  the 
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hard  hands  of  the  laborer.  Its  increase  in  thickness  &om  the  same 
causes  is  also  illustrated  in  the  production  of  corns,  which  consist  of 
thickenings  of  the  epidermis. 

The  epidermis  is  a  stratified,  cellular,  or  epithelial  structure,  re- 
markable fur  the  great  comparative  number  of  its  cell-strata.  It  ad- 
heres most  intimately  to  the  dermis,  though  this  is  not  defined  in  the 
manner  usual  to  similar  membranous  structures  by  an  even  basement 
membrane,  but  conforms  to  the  adjaceut  cells,  which  seem  to  fit  into 
corresponding  depressions  or  pits  of  the  surface. 

The  epidermis  is  separable  into  two  principal  layere,  of  which  the 
exterior,  distinguished  as  the  cuticle,'  is  the  thicker,  drier,  and  harder, 
and  is  horn-like  in  character  where  it  is  thickest.  The  deeper  layer,  or 
epidermal  rete,'  is  soft,  adheres  to  the  dermis  beneath,  and  merges 
into  the  cuticle  above.  From  its  soft  condition  and  reticular  appear- 
ance, due  to  its  being  impressed  by  the  papillary  surface  of  the  dermis, 
it  acquired  the  name  of  the  rete  mucosum.  Ordinarily  after  death  it 
quickly  softens  from  decomposition  and  thus  permits  the  cuticle  to  he 
easily  detached.  Through  bums  and  blist«rs  it  is  readily  broken  up 
and  the  cuticle  is  separated  by  the  effusion  of  liquid  from  the  dermis. 

The  cell-strata  of  the  epidermis  are  proportioned  in  number  to  its 
tb<ckneBe;  the  cells  composing  them  vary  greatly  in  shape,  size,  and 
physical  and  chemical  constitution. 

The  snperficial  strata  of  the  cuticle  are  incessantly  shed,  con- 
stitnting  scurf  and  dandruff,  while  the  deep  strata  of  the  epidermal 
rete  are  as  incessantly  produced  and  the  succesBive  cell-strata  of  the 
epidermis  are  conntantly  undergoing  transformation;  the  deeper  into 
the  condition  of  the  more  superficial. 

The  epidermal  rete,'  the  soft,  deep  layer  of  the  epidermis,  is 
thinner  and  more  uniform  than  the  cuticle. 
f  «••  *'^'  It  consists  of  many  cell-strata,  of  which  the 

deepest,  or  that  adherent  to  the  dermis,  is 
composed  of  columnar  cells,  while  the  others 
consist  of  polyhedral  cells,   in    the  deeper 
layers  of  nearly  uniform  diameter,  but  suc- 
cessively becoming  larger,  and  in  the  higher 
Corbtjga™   o»  FDRBowtD     Isyerf"  proportionately  of  groator  horisontal 
ciLL«  rKOK  TBI  KPiDEBWAL     breadth.   The  cells 'are  corrugated  or  ridged; 
■ete:    Ik   rtnagn  ^j^^  ridges  of  contiguous  cells  conjoining  so 

OS  to  leave  intercellular  channels  permeable  to  nutritive  liquid  from 
the  dermis. 

Where  the  epidermal  rele  is  about  to  merge  into  the  cuticle,  sev- 
eral strata,  in  which  the  colls  are  flatter  or  of  greater  breadth  and  less 


<  Cuticula. 

'  Stratum  or  rete  Malpiglii ;  corpus  reticulare,  cribro»um. 

»  Rete  inucoaum ;  r.  Halpighi.  *  Spinous,  furrowed, 
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depth  and  lees  distinctly  outlined,  form  &  layer  whicti  has  been  distio- 
guished  as  the  lucid  stratum.' 

The  cuticle*  conBists  of  many  strata  of  polyhedral  cells  larger 
than  those  of  the  epidermal  rete,  mainly  in  the  breadth,  as  in  the  lucid 


SCUKT  FSOM  THE  LUI   DUgHiaed.      1.  K  ft«g-  FaiOMBNt    OP   DiKDKDFF    FBOM   THE   BEAD; 

M«iit  or  »CDrr,  constrtlng  of  dried,  DftUeDed,  nugclfled.  1.  portion  of  dandruff.  conslnlaK 
iion-nncle»led  cells  or  galea:  %  a  few  celto  of  non-nuclealed  celU;  2,  ■e»Bi«l  fl:«ginent«, 
with  >  Ducleus:  3,  a  cell  more  bighly  in*siil-  conalalnK  of  nae1e«ted  celli;  3,  laolUed  cella, 
fled,  to  eihlblt  lu  poljbednl  tiom.  nme  nlUi  tnd  oltacn  without  nuclei :  4.  s  cell 

more  blgblT  liu«iiifiad.  from  tbe  deep  part  of 

tbe  cuticle. 

Stratum  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  rete.  The  cells  are  also  more 
translucent  and  homogeneous  and  generally  without  a  nucleus  or  with 
only  indistinct  traces.  At  the  exterior  surface  the  cell-strata  form  a 
comparatively  dry  layer  of  flat,  homogeneous  scales.  The  more  super- 
ficial cell-strata  are  readily  detached  in  fVagmentB  or  flakes  by  friction, 
and  these  are  constantly  removed  in  ablution. 

The  soft  cells  of  the  epidermal  rete  are  readily  dissolved  by  certain 
reagents,  as  acetic  acid,  which 

has  no  effect  on  the  cells  of  the  ^"'-  ^^' 

cuticle.  The  dry  scales  of  this 
layer,  when  acted  on  by  a  solution 
of  potash,  swell  up  and  assume 
the  appearance  of  vesicular  cells. 

The   cells    of   the    epidermis 
contain   some    coloring   matter. 

In  the  negro  and  other  dark-  cilu  fbom  the  epidibmal  bktx.  i.  txtxa.  tbe 
skinned  races  the  pigment,  as  im*  »'»  while  roui;  2.  ftom  •  nejro:  highly 
minute  black  granules,  is  in  great 

measure  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  epidermal  rete.  It  disappears 
in  the  transformation  of  the  cells  into  those  of  the  cuticle ;  hence  the 
thick  cuticle  of  the  band  of  the  blackest  man  differs  but  little  in  color 
from  that  of  the  white  man. 

The  epidermis,  like  all  other  epithelial  structnres,  is  entirely  devoid 
of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  The  cuticle  is  utterly  insensible, 
though  nerves,  as  fine  varicose  nerve-fibrils,  have  been  traced  proceeding 
from  the  dermis  and  ramifying  among  the  cells  of  the  epidermal  rete. 

'  Stratum  lucidum.  *  Cuticula ;  Btratum 
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Certain  cells,  distinguinhed  as  tactile  cella,'  have  been  indicated 
ae  occurriDg  in  the  epidermal  rete  and  the  superficial  layer  of  the 
dermis.  They  are  described  as  pyriform  cells,  which  termiDate  Derre- 
fibrils. 

THE  NAILS. 

The  nails'  are  plates  of  horn,  and  are  homologous  with  the  claws 
and  hoofs  of  other  animals.  They  are  continuous  with  the  epidermis, 
of  which  they  are  modified  appendages,  and  like  it  are  products  of  the 
subjacent  dermis. 

The  nail  rests  on  the  nail-bed*  of  the  dermis,  the  middle  portion 


^.  M.— Bed  op  the  kin.  I.  fold  or  th«  akin  which  ooTen  Ui«  loM  of  the  oall ;  2.  the  fold 
putlBlIf  turned  up  (obIiow  the  depth  or  Ihe  groove  beneuh;  1,1,  poalerior  uid  anterloT  portiona 
of  Uie  nail-bed.  the  former  the  len  TisculHr,  Knd  gtvlug  rlie  to  the  appeannce  called  the 
luDDla.    The  longitudinal  llaes  Indicate  the  ridgea  bordered  wlUi  papille. 

Mg.  482— liKDiR  gcRPACK  or  the  mail.  1,  root;  2,  part  conwpondliig  with  the  lunula; 
S,  frooved  Burbce  adapted  to  the  ridge*  of  the  uall-bcd;  4,  tKie  bolder. 

Ap.  WD.— VERTlCitLBBonoHOFTHEENnor  A  piHOEs.— I,  epldcrmla  OD  Ihc  back  of  tbc  Bnitcr ; 
!.  point  at  which  It  la  reflected  to  become  contlnuoua  with  the  nail ;  3,  the  nail;  4.epldennliat 
the  end  or  the  Bnger;  a,  S.  7.  S.  epidermal  rete:  9. 10, 11, 12,  dermli;  IS.  Ian  phalanx;  14,  flexor 

being  distinguished  as  its  body.  The  back  portion,  or  root,  a  fourth 
or  more  of  the  length  of  the  whole  nail,  occupies  a  deep  creecentlc 
cloft  of  the  nail-bed,  while  the  lateral  margins  occupy  shallower  grooves 
and  the  free  edge  projects  beyond  the  end  of  the  digit. 

The  nails  are  whitish  or  nearly  colorless,  and  translucent,  and  on 
the  bed  appear  pink  fVom  its  vascularity.  Kext  the  root  there  often 
appears  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the  lunule,  of  whiter  hue,  due  to 
less  vascularity  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  bed.  Not  unfre- 
quently  irregular  white  spots  occur  in  the  nails. 

The  nails  arc  longitudinally  striate,  and  their  under  surface  is  finely 
and  deeply  ftirrowed  in  accordance  with  the  striie.  The  body  of  the 
nail  is  of  uniform  thickness,  but  the  root  is  thinner  and  tapers  to  a 
sharp  edge. 

Beneath  the  free  edge  and  at  the  lateral  borders  the  nail  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  epidermis,  and  is  also  continuous  with  it  in  advance 
of  the  root  above,  where  it  forms  a  narrow  band  adherent  to  the  nail. 

■  Cella  of  Herkel.  >  Unguw.  *  Matrix. 
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Id  the  noil-bed  the  dermis  preeenU  numerouB  fine  longitiidiDal 
ridgea  divided  at  their  summits  into  rows  of  Taacuiar  papillte  and 
received  in  furrows  of  the  nail. 

The  nails  are  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  cells,  of  which  the 


r":r\ 


""^ 


Cells  of  the  nail,  after  boiling  lu  lolutkiD 

L    of  loda.    A.  celU  Tlewed  lalersUj  ;  B.  from  the 

apper  lurlkce.   a,  cell-membnine  ;  A,  nudet  seen 

OD  the  broad  lurtlkoe:  c.  nuclei  K«n  □□  thgilde. 


v.dennii;  deeper  corroBpond  With  the  epider- 
f.  ridgea  nial  rete,  are  continuous  with  it, 


itbbed:  magnified  250  dlamelen, 
Bideep  Ujretof  the  nail;  C.  honij 
tldges  of  [be  bed ;  b.  deep  cell-etntt 
oriheijndermrf«80flhen.il;d,deeprtr.n.ra    ^^^    accord    With    it    in    structure, 
of  eolnmiiar  celli:  c.  upper  (tiata  uf  polyhe- 

dial  cella ;/.  ooU^trau  or  Uie  horn;  layer.  The  thicker,  hard  portion  of  the 
nail,  corresponding  with  the  cuticle 
of  the  epidermis,  consists  of  many  strata  of  broad,  flatt«ned  cells  inti- 
mately coherent  and  indistinctly  defined.  Treated  with  caustic  soda, 
the  constituent  cells  of  the  nail  assume  a  vesicular  form  and  exhibit  a 
nucleus. 

The  nails  grow  like  the  epidermis,  by  an  incessant  production  of 
cells  in  the  nail-bed ;  tbegrowth  in  length  being  due  to  the  production 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cleft  enclosing  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  the  increase 
in  thickness  to  the  production  over  the  general  surface  of  the  nail- 
bed. 

THE  HAIB. 

Hairs'  are  appendages  of  the  epidermis.  They  grow  and  pro- 
ject from  pockets  of  the  dermis,  named  the  hair- follicles.  In  the 
smaller  hairs  the  follicles  are  embedded  in  the  thickness  of  the  dermis, 
but  in  the  larger  hairs  the  follicles  extend  from  the  dermis  beneath,  into 
the  subjacent  areolar  tissue  and  fat. 

Hair  is  found  nearly  everywhere  over  the  body  except  on  the  palms 


'  Pili ;  pile;  ciinu;  thris. 
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of  the  hands  aod  soles  of  the  feet,  the  knuckles,  tbo  back  of  the  last 
joints  of  the  digits,  the  lips,  nipples  and  areolie,  the  glans,  prepuce, 
and  verge  of  the  anus.  Hairs  are  generally  implanted  in  the  skin  in 
a  slanting  manner,  and  only  in  the  ejelaehes  do  they  project  at  right 
angles  to  it.  They  vary  in  extent  of  development  and  other  charactera 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  different  races,  sexes,  and  indi- 
viduals.    They  are  in  general  most  conspicuously  produced  as  the  hair 

FiQ.  4B6  Fio.  i61. 


HAlB-roLLicLE:  roagnlled-   ">.  »'>■''  of  '1"  Sbctiom  or  thb  mv  or  thi  scalp  with  a. 

hair;  A. root;  c,  bulb:  d,  cuUcle  of  tbebftlr;  t,  nAiB-roLLicLE.    1,  cuticle;  2,  epldemul  rele: 

Inner halT-ib«>lh:/.oul«Tbalr->he«th:ff,bue-  S.  UcUle  papilla:  «,  dennii:  A.  halr-papUla:  6, 

nieDlmenibranedcflninBUieHbToiulaypr,  b.of  Tcswt :  T.  balr-bulb:  8,  bilr:   9.  Inner  root- 

Uie  follicle:  i.  balrpapllla;  t.  lennlnatloo  of  ibeath:  10.  outer  root-sheaOi :  11,  wall  of  the 

ducuof  tirn  wbaoHiuH  ilandx;  I,  dermla;  n,  ii,  hair.ftilllcle:  K,  erecbT  mutcle;  13,  Hbaceoiu 

rete  and  cuticle  of  tbe  epldetmli.  folllclei:  H,  subculaneoua  areolar  ilamc  and 
rat.    Hlghlj  magiilBed. 

of  the  head,  on  the  eyebrows,  as  the  eyelashes,  on  the  piibes,  in  the 
axillfc,  ami  as  the  beard  in  the  male.  The  hair  uf  the  head  is  longest, 
eapecially  in  the  female,  and  is  the  finest  of  the  larger  hairs,  while  that 
of  the  heard  is  the  coarsest.  Elsewhere  the  hair  is  variably  produced, 
often  to  the  ^catest  extent  in  the  male  on  the  breast  and  outer  part 
of  the  limb«<,  but  in  general,  except  in  the  parts  mentioned,  it  is  rudi- 
mentary compared  with  its  condition  in  other  animals  of  man's  claw). 
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The  usually  short  and  often  downy  hairs'  spread  over  most  parte  of 
the  body  are  less  developed  in  the  female  than  in  the  male,  and  com- 
tnonly  less  in  the  negro  than  in  the  white  mBu. 

The  hair  of  the  head '  in  the  white  race  is  long,  fine  and  straight 
or  moderately  curling,  and  variously  colored.  In  the  American  Indian 
and  Mongolian  it  is  long,  coarse,  straight,  and  black.  In  the  negro  it 
ia  short,  tine,  crisp,  closely  curled,  and  commonly  black. 

The  hairs  of  the  beard,  the  pubes,  and  the  axillie  are  generally  more 
alike,  coarse,  crisp,  and  curling. 

In  general  straight  hairs  are  cylindrical ;  in  those  which  are  curling 
or  woolly  they  are  more  or  less  flattened  cylindrical. 

The  hairs  are  lustrous  and  smooth  in  appearance,  though  they  are 
minutely  and  sufficiently  scabrous  to  possess 
the  felting  quality  which  is  common  in  the  Fio.  488. 

hair  of  animals. 

The  long  hairs  usually  grow  indefinitely,' 
and  if  not  habitually  reduced  by  cutting 
become  worn  and  broken  or  split  at  the 
ends.  Many  short  hairs,  like  those  of  the 
eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  grow  to  a  certain 
length,  are  tapering  at  the  free  end.  and 
from  time  to  time  are  shed,  to  be  succeeded 
by  others. 

The  main  part  of  a  hatr  is  its  body, 
shaft,  or  stem,'  and  the  portion  implanted 
in  the  skin  is  distinguished  as  the  root.' 

Light-colored  hairs  viewed  with  the 
microscope  appear  translucent,  longitudi- 
nally finely  striate,  and  marked  on  the 
surface  by  crossing  wave-like  lines.  Dark 
or  black  hairs  pousees  the  same  characters 
more  or  less  obscured  by  the  color. 

The  hair  is  mainly  composed  of  longi- 
tudinal tapering  fibres,' which  are  flattened, 
fusiform  fibre-cetls  with  a  central,  linear 
nucleus,  The  color  of  the  hair  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  diffused  pigment  in  the 
fibrous  structure  and  to  more  defined  spots 
and  streaks  of  granules  of  pigment.  In  silvery-white  hairs  of  aged 
people  minute  lacunfe  in  the  fibrous  substance  contain  air,  which  may 
be  expelled  by  the  application  of  hot  oil  of  turpentine,  when  the  hairs 
are  rendered  more  transparent.  In  the  whitening  of  hair  with  the 
advance  of  age  the  pigment  matter  ceases  to  be  produced. 

In  many  hairs,  especially  the  coarser  ones,  as  those  of  the  beard, 


POHTION  or  A   H*11t  rHOM  THI 
ODTER  PART  or  THK  THIQH  :  mag- 

Dltled.  1.  Bli&nof  ibehaircoTered 
with  trantverw  nuirklngs  lodlnt 
in|  the  projecting  edges  of  the  cn- 
Uculor  xaleti ;  Z.  llbrous  BUbMtnce 
at  tbe  end  of  the  balr  hroken  np 
into  coarse  flbrea  u  (he  remit  of 
friclioa  of  Uie  clothing. 


'  Down ;  lanugo. 


» Capltli. 


'  Scapus. 


*  Badix  pili.        '  Cortex. 
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the  axis  ia  occupied  by  s  pith  or  medulla.  This  appears  by  traoB- 
tnitt«d  light  more  opaque  than  the  Burrounding  fibrous  substance,  and 
by  reflected  light  is  white.  It  in  sometimes  more  or  less  interrupted, 
and  in  pointed  hairs,  like  those  of  the  eyebrow,  ceases  near  the  end. 
It  is  composed  of  rounded,  polyhedral,  granular  cells,  often  with  minute 
air-bubbles.  Mostly  in  the  hair  of  the  scalp  and  the  fine  downy  hair  of 
the  body  the  medulla  is  absent. 

The  hairs  are  covered  with  a  delicate  cuticle,  which  consists  of  a 
single  stratum  of  imbricating  scales  overlapping  fVom  below,  with  the 
upper  edges  sufficiently  projecting  to  render  the  surface  u 


A.  PORnOH  or  TBI  tBArt  < 

daced  bf  tbe  flbmui  nibMuice :  tbe 
M4les  or  the  cuticle. 

The  root  of  the  hair  at  its  lower  part  gradually  enlarges,  is  softer 
and  lighter  in  color,  and  ends  in  a  still  softer  swelling,  the  hair-bulb.' 
This  is  continuous  with  the  bottom  of  the  hair-fotticle  and  encloses  a 
papilla  projecting  fnm  it.  The  hair-papilla  is  conical,  usually  a  little 
enlarged  at  the  extremity  so  as  to  appear  fungiform.  The  hair-bulb  is 
composed  of  polyhedral  nucleated  cells,  which  gradually  merge  above 
into  the  structure  oi*  the  hair-shafl. 

The  h air- follicle '  conforms  in  shape  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  is 
variably  deep,  and  mostly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  hair.  Kear  its 
mouth  in  the  dermis  it  receives  the  ducts  of  several  sebaceous  glands, 
and  above  this  point  is  funnel-shaped  and  formed  by  the  epidermis. 

The  wall  of  the  hair-follicle  consists  of  an  outer  dermic  layer  and 
an  inner  epithelium  continuous  with  that  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
opening  into  the  follicle,  and  with  tbe  epidermis. 

The  dermic  layer  is  thin  and  compact,  outwardly  composed  of 
connective  tissue,  and  Inwardly  of  transverse  unstripod  muscle-fibres, 
defined  fW>m  the  epithelium  by  a  clear  basement  membrane.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  follicle  it  is  continuous  with  the  hair-papilla,  which 
is  composed  of  connective  tixsue  in  a  hyaline  matrix,  and  is  supplied 
with  capillary  vessels  and  nerve-fibres. 

The  epithelium  of  the  hair-foiliele,  from  its  directly  enclosing  the 
root  of  the  hair,  Is  named  the  root-sheath.  It  is  thick  and  stratified, 
and  is  divisible  into  two  principal  layers,  distinguished  as  the  inner 
and  the  outer  root.sheath. 

'  BulbiiB  or  pulpa  plli ;  capitulum;  hsii^buttoa.  *  Follioulut  pUi. 
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The  outer  root-sheath  is  continuooB  with  the  deep  Uyer  of  the 
epidermiB  and  accords  with  it  ia  compoeition.  Around  the  hair-bulb 
it  becomes  thinner  and  at  its  base  is  continuous  with  it. 

The  inner  root-sheath  corresponds  with  the  cuticle  of  the  epi- 

FlO  490.  Fio.  481. 


aootorAHAn  AMDinpoujruL  l.bali- 
paplllft ;  3,  etpUltif  v«nel ;  B,  nerre-flbrei ; 
4,  fltnona  mU  of  ttie  tutli-roUlde :  b,  bwe- 


DU0BlKOTTH<STIli:(,lUIlBOF»TB*mVBRIEBBC- 
T10N0T  A  tIAlRWTTBmrOLLlCLE:  highly  DUgnUled. 

1,  flbtouB  uid  BiDKulaTUreioriheroUlcle:  2,  bue- 
meet  inembnns ;  3-«,  epidermic  layer  oC  the  tulll- 
Cleorroot-tbeathofUie  bftlr:  S,itrMaorpol;bedr*l 
cells;  4,  deep  itrmtnni  of  column"  cell*;  6,  B,  cullc- 
nlirlKjer  or  iDoer  rooMhealhi  T,  bale;  8,lttcutl- 


Innei  rool^huUi ;  B.eulicleortbe  hi 


dermis,  and  is  composed  of  several  cell- 
strata,  of  which  the  outer  ones '  consist 
BbronaMrDctiire:  10,  medulla:  11. ceiiuiu  of  small  polyhedral  Cells.  Theae  are 
SrSXriSSS"^  "•  '~^°°°  »"cce«ied  by  .  .t™i«m-  of  dear,  ot 
long  cells  with  fVequent  gaps  between 
them,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  perforated  membrane.  Internal  to  this 
is  a  stratum  of  overlapping  scales,  the  projecting  edges  of  which  are 
directed  downward  and  conform  to  those  of  the  cuticular  layer  of  the 
hair,  the  projecting  edges  of  which  are  directed  apward.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  relation  of  the  inner  root-sheath  with  the  hair-root, 
when  the  hair  is  extracted  the  sheath  is  detached  with  it. 

The  hairs  grow  through  the  incessant  reproduction  of  cells  in  the 
hair-bulb  in  contact  with  the  hair-papilla.  Successive  series  of  cells 
advance  and  are  transformed  int«  the  structural  elements  of  the  shaft 
of  the  hair,  mostly  int«  the  fibre-cells,  but  the  outer  stratum  into  the 
cuticle  of  the  hair  and  the  central  ones  into  the  medulla,  when  this 
occurs.  Most  of  the  larger  hairs  grow  indefinitely,  while  others  are 
shed  at  variable  periods,  to  be  succeeded  by  others. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  hair  of  the  acalp  is  about  half  an  inch 
monthly.    When  hairs  are  shed  ordinarily,  the  papill»  are  atrophied,  to 


'  Henle'i  layer. 


'  Huxlej'i  Uyer. 
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be  followed  by  the  production  of  others.     When  bairs  are  pulled  out, 
the  new  ones  commonly  grow  from  the  same  papillte. , 

Connected  with  the  hair-follicles,  embedded  in  the  dermis,  are  little 
erector  muscles,'  commonly  one  for  each  follicle,  situated  beneath 
the  slant  of  the  bair.  They  spring  from  the  Buperfieial  part  of  the 
dermis  and  descend  obliquely  to  the  wall  of  the  follicle  near  its  bottom. 
They  are  composed  of  unetriped  muscle-fibres.  The  erection  of  the 
hairs  through  these  muscles  ia  exemplified  in  the  production  of  "goose- 
flesh." 

THE  SEBACEOUS  GLANDS. 

The  sebaceous  glands '  of  the  skin  are  numerous,  and  are  gener- 


ally  a!4sociated  with  the  hairs,  into 
the  follicles  of  which  their  ducts 
open.  They  secrete  a  greasy  sub- 
stance, the  sebaceous  matter,  which 
is  of  service  fVom  its  imbuing  the 
hair  and  epidermis.  The  glands 
are  embedded  in  the  dermis  at  the 
sides  of  the  hair-follicles,  usually 
two  or  more  to  each  follicle.  Com- 
monly  proportioned  m  size  to  the    „,n^a   (i,epitheHumofu.egi.nd;6,u,en 

hairs,  in    some    instances    the    con-      contlnuoii"WiUilheepldennf»;c,lheiebac«rai 

ditioni.rever.ed  .nd  the  largeet  "^^  *  ~ii— -"i.  •'■-a : «  •  b"- 
glands    accompany    the    smallest 

hairs,  as  exemplified  by  those  in  the  region  of  the  nose.  In  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum  and  penis  they  are  visible  in  conspicuous  whitish 
groups  at  the  roots  of  the  hairs.  Similar  groups  arc  seen  on  the  areolie 
of  the  m&mmfe  unaccompanied  by  hairs.  On  the  sides  of  the  nose 
the  glands  and  Iheir  ducts  are  often  so  large  in  comparison  with  the 

'  Arrectores  pili.  '  Glandulre  schacen. 


viewed  by  tniiKmlned  llRht.  and  hiRlilT  "i 
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accompanying  baire  that  the  bair-folliclee  appear,  contrary  to  the  usual 
condition,  to  open  into  them.  In  these  and  other  part«  of  the  face 
the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands  ftvquently  become  more  or  leas  dis- 
tended with  the  secretion,  and  adherent  dirt,  at  the  mouths  of  the 
ducts,  appears  as  black  «pots.  When  the  secretion  is  squeezed  out, 
from  the  worm-like  appearance  it  assumes  it  has  been  regarded  as  an 
actual  worm.  The  sebaceous  glands  of  the  face  are  nevertheless  re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  the  secretion  does  very  commonly  harbor  a 
peculiar  parasitic  animal,  the  pimple  mite,  Demodex  folliculorum.' 
The  sebaceous  glands  are  pyriform  racemose  glands,  according  to 
the  size  composed  of  from  two  or  three  to  twenty  follicles.  These 
have  a  connective-tisaue  wall  with  a  net  of  capillary  blood  vessels  and 

Fio.  494.  Flo,  4^6. 


Kg. iM.—Statceova  MiTTtR,rBOM  oNsoPTHisiiACEOUROLANnaorTHB nosk:  cufnified. 
1,  cella  filled  with  graaulu matter :  2,  oue  of  tbe  (.-ells,  more  hlghlf  magnifled;  3,  oU-dTopa 
mingled  wltb  the  cellH. 

^.  19&.— Stbdcturi  ovthe  sebaceoi.'b  QLAHDa.  A,  B  simple  nebitceona  gland,  or  oneof  tlie 
dlrliloTiB  or  a  compound  gland,  hlgbl;  mBgnlfled.  a,  epithelial  cells;  b.sehaceous  muter.  B. 
Wbaceoiu  cells,  much  more  highly  magiilDed.  a,  imall  cells  from  the  epithelial  Uyer ;  b.  larger 
celt)  abonadlng  In  hi;  c,  nell  In  which  the  fat  has  accumulated  In  large  drops;  d,  cell  dlWended 
with  Cai;  e.f.  celli  from  vhlcb  tbe  Itit  haa  partially  escaped. 

are  lined  with  a  stratified  epithelium  of  polyhedral  cells,  the  contents 
of  which  ai-e  granular  and  mingled  with  numerous  fht-globules.  The 
epithelium  extends  into  the  ducts  and  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
hair- follicles.  The  lumen  of  the  follicles  and  ducts  is  occupied  with 
the  cast-off  epithelial  cells  with  abundance  of  free  &t. 

THE  SWEAT-GLANDS. 
The  sweat-glands,  or  perspiratory  glands,*  are  mostly  tiny, 
spheroidal,  reddish  bodies,  existing  in  great  numbers  and  situated  at 
somewhat  variable  depths,  embedded  in  the  subcutaneous  connective 
and  adipose  tissue  of  the  skin.  They  exist  nearly  everywhere  over  the 
surface  of  tbe  body,  in  variable  proportions.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  tbe  palms  and  soles,  where  they  are  estimated  to  be  several  thouaands 
to  the  square  inch ;  are  about  half  the  number  on  the  back  of  the  bands 

'  AcaruB  folliculorum, 

^.Sudorireroua  glanda;  glenduliesudoripane,'  g.  glomi formes. 
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and  feet  and  od  the  forehead,  a  less  Dumber  Id  fixint  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  least  number  on  the  back.  They  are  commonly  about  one-Beventieth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  in  some  parta  are  much  larger,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  groin,  and  especialty  in  the  axilla. 

Id  the  palm  and  sole,  the  ori&ces  of  the  eweat-ducts  are  visible  with 
a  pocket-lens  and  appear  as  little  pits  in  a  row  along  the  lines  of  the 
tactile  papilUe. 

Ordinarily  each  sweat-gland  coDsistsof  a  fine  cylindrical  tube  coiled 
up  into  a  ball,  fW>m  which  the  tube,  somewhat  reduced  in  diameter,  pro- 
ceeds as  the  Bweat-duct.  This  ascends  tortuously  through  the  dermis 
to  its  surface,  whence  a  passage  continues  through  the  epidermis  and 
opens  in  a  funnel-shaped  orifice.  Excepting  where  the  epidermis  is 
thin,  the  passage  from  the  sweat-duct  forms  a  tolerably  close  spiral, 
with  the  number  of  turns  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  epider- 
mis. At  its  lower  part,  and  throughout  where  the  epidermis  is  thin, 
the  passage  is  nearly  straight.  In  the  larger  sweat-glands,  th>m  the 
duct  the  tube  forks,  which  condition  is  repeated  more  and  more  in  the 
largest  glands.  Even  some  of  the  smaller  glands  consist  of  a  pair  of 
tubes  which  unite  to  form  the  duct. 

The  ghind-tube  is  provided  with  a  wall  of  couDective  tissue  defined 
internally  by  a  thin  basement  membrane  and  provided  with  a  stratum 
of  longitudinal,  unstriped  muscle-fibres.  The  wall  encloses  a  net  of 
capillary  blood-vessels.  The  coils  of  the  tube  arc  held  together  and 
enveloped  with  a  looser  texture  of  connective  tissue,  which  supports 
the  vessels.  The  epithelial  lining  of  the  tube  consists  of  a  stratum 
of  short,  stout  columnar  cells  with  granular  protoplasm  and  a  nucleus. 
The  duct  of  the  sweat-gland  has  its  connective -tissue  wall  continuous 
with  the  dermis  through  which  it  passes,  and  is  devoid  of  muscle- 
fibres.  The  epithelium  of  the  duct  consists  of  several  strata  of  cells, 
together  with  a  fine  cuticutar  layer,  and  is  continuous  with  the  epi- 
dermis. The  passage  fVom  the  sweat-duct  through  the  epidennis  is 
formed  alone  by  its  cells,  which  in  general  conform  in  direction  to  the 
course  of  the  passage. 

When  the  epidermis,  after  maceration  of  the  skin,  is  raised  from 
the  dermis,  the  extracted  epithelium  of  the  sweat-ducts  appears  as 
delicate  threads  proceeding  from  the  dermis  to  the  epidermis  in  the 
angle  of  separation  of  the  two  layers  of  the  skin. 

In  the  axilla,  the  sweat-glands  appear  beneath  the  skin,  in  a 
brownish  patch  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  breadth, 
thickest  centrally  and  thinning  out  towards  the  circumference.  They 
lie  close  together  embedded  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  and  adipose 
tissue,  and  are  irregularly  rounded  and  polyhedral.  Id  this  position 
they  range  from  one- thirty-sixth  to  one-twelfYh  of  an  inch,  the  largest 
being  situated  centrally.  In  the  negro  they  are  ordinarily  more  con- 
siderably developed,  and  sometimes  the  larger  glands  reach  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 
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ANATOM7  OF   THB   GROIN  IN  BBLATION  TO   HERNIA. 

Onk  of  the  common  accidenta  to  which  the  body  is  liable  is  hernia, 
or  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  bowels  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
occurring  most  frequently  in  the  region  of  the  groin.  In  this  position 
the  in^inal  and  femoral  canals  are  especially  weak  points,  which  with 
undue  presaure  gradually  or  more  or  less  abruptly  yield  and  permit  the 
escape  of  a  portion  of  the  intestines  or  omentum.  The  hernia  is  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum,  called  the 
hernial  sac. 

The  most  common  kind,  inguinal  hernia,  occurs  through  the  in- 
guinal canal ;  while  femoral  hernia  occurs  through  the  femoral  canal. 

INGUINAL  HEBNIA. 

The  inguinal  canal  lies  immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
gives  passage  in  the  male  to  the  spermatic  cord  and  in  the  female  to 
the  round  ligament  of  the  ut«rus.  It  ia  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  extends  from  the  internal  abdominal  ring  at  the  middle  of  the 
groin  to  the  external  abdominal  ring  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  pubic  spine.  It  is  considerably  narrower  in  the  female,  who  is 
therefore  less  liable  to  inguinal  hernia. 

In  fit>nt  the  canal  is  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ext«nial  ob- 
lique muscle,  and  below  by  the  same  aponeurosis  curving  backward  and 
forming  Poupart's  ligament.  Behind,  it  is  formed  by  the  transversalis 
foscia,  together,  at  the  lower  part,  with  the  conjoined  tendon  of  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  Above,  it  is  formed  by  the 
arching  borders  of  these  muscles. 

The  epigastric  blood-vessels,  ascending  in  the  transversalis  fascia, 
cross  the  course  of  the  canal  behind,  and  Poupart's  ligament  separates 
it  from  the  femoral  blood-vessels  and  canal. 

The  constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord  are  the  spermatic  duct,  ar- 
tery, veins,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  united  by  connective  tissue,  often 
associated  with  more  or  less  fat.  Within  the  canal  it  is  invested  by 
the  inflindibnliform  fascia  and  cremaster  mnscle,  and,  after  emerging, 
in  addition  by  the  spermatic  fascia,*  the  superficial  fascia  continuous 
with  the  dartoB,  and  by  the  skin. 


'  External  apermatic  or  intercolDinnar  bicia. 
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The  round  ligament  in  the  inguinal  canal  has  the  eame  iDTeetment 
except  the  cremaster  muscle,  which  is  absent  in  the  female,  and  after 
leaving  the  canal  the  ligament  becomes  attenuated  and  diffused  in 
the  tissues  of  the  mons. 

Two  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia  are  distinguished,  the  oblique  and 
the  direct. 

In  oblique  inguinal  hernia,'  the  most  common  form,  the  pro- 
truding intestine  pursues  the  course  of  the  Bpermatio  cord  through 
the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum.  The  hernia  in  its  descent  becomes 
.  successively  invested  with  the  coverings  of  the  spermatic  cord,  and 
lies  in  fW>nt  of  the  spermatic  vessels.  In  the  female,  oblique  inguinal 
hernia  takes  a  similar  course,  and  after  emerging  at  the  external  ab- 
dominal ring  it  occupies  the  labium. 

In  direct  inguinal  hernia '  the  bowel  directly  protrudes  through 
the  lower  end  of  the  inguinal  canal  at  the  external  abdominal  ring. 
Behind  the  ring  is  a  triangular  space'  covered  by  the  conjoined  tendon 
and  defined  outwardly  by  the  epigastric  blood-vessels.  Through  this 
space  the  hernia  protrudes  into  the  external  abdominal  ring,  covered  by 
the  transversalis  fascia,  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  spermatic  and  super- 
ficial fasciffi,  and  the  skin.  The  hernia  may  protrude  through  a  slit 
of  the  conjoined  tendon.  Sometimes  it  protrudes  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  tendon  into  the  inguinal  canal  and  descends  as  in  ordinary  oblique 
inguinal  hernia. 

The  inner  sur&ce  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  on  each  side, 
exhibits  a  slight  fold  of  the  peritoneum  in  the  course  of  the  obliterated 
umbilical  artery*  from  the  side  of  the  pelvis  and  groin  to  the  umbili- 
cus. The  fold  divides  the  space  opposite  the  groin  into  two  shallow 
concavities,  which  are  called  the  external  and  internal  inguinal 
fossee.  These  correspond  with  the  position  respectively  of  the  ab- 
dominal rings  and  of  the  two  forms  of  inguinal  hernia. 

In  the  foetus  up  to  the  seventh  month  the  testicles  are  contained 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  below  the  kidneys,  behind  the  perito- 
neum, which  invests  them  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

In  the  seventh  month  the  testicle  descends  through  the  inguinal 
canal,  and  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  month  has  usually  pass^  intA  tbe 
scrotum.  The  vaginal  tunic,  as  a  pouch  prolonged  IVom  the  perito- 
neum, precedes  the  testicle  in  its  descent.  Shortly  before  birth  the 
narrowed  neck  of  the  pouch  generally  becomes  closed,  and  the  vaginal 
tunic  is  then  completely  shut  from  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Occasion- 
ally the  neck  of  the  pouch  remains  open  later  than  usual,  and  may 
form  the  passage  of  a  hernial  protrusion,  constituting  the  variety 
named  congenital  hernia.' 

'  External  inguinal  hernia,  '  Internal  or  ventro-In^inal  herai*. 

•  Triangle  of  Hcsselbach.  '  Hypogastric  artery. 


*  Hernia  tunics  vagioalii. 
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In  the  female  foetus  a  pouch'  of  peritoueuin  accompaoieB  the  round 
ligament  a  abort  distance  at  the  entrance  of  the  inguinal  canal.  A 
depression  or  little  pocket,  usually  to  be  seen  in  the  adult  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  is  the  remains  of  the  pouch.  This 
at  times  becomes  the  commenoement  of  a  hernial  sac. 

FEMORAL  HEBNIA. 

The  space  between  Poupart'a  ligament,  or  the  femoral  arch,' 
and  the  hip-bone  is  occupied  outwardly  by  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  with 
the  crural  and  external  cutaneous  nerves;  inwardly  by  the  femoral 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  enveloped  in  a  common  connective-tissue 
sheath,  which  is  continuous  above  with  the  lining  fksciEB  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  femoral  artery  lies  to  the  outer  side,  the  vein  in  the  middle, 
and  the  lymphatics  to  the  iuner  side.  The  space  occupied  by  the  latter, 
together  with  a  lymphatic  gland,  connective  tissue,  and  fht,  is  distin- 
guished as  the  femoral  canal,'  and  is  the  passage  of  femoral  hernia. 
The  femoral  canal  is  about  half  an  inch  long  and  of  the  capacity  of  the 
last  joint  of  the  little  finger.  Its  upper  extremity,  the  femoral  ring,' 
is  closed  by  the  adjacent  peritoneum  and  connective  tissue  ;*  its  lower 
extremity  is  at  the  saphenous  opening  of  the  fascia  lata,  closed  by  the 
cribriform  fascia. 

To  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  canal  extending  outwardly  in  fVont 
are  Gimbernat's  ligament,  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  a  thickened  band' 
of  the  transversalis  fascia.  In  front  of  it  are  Pouparfs  ligament  and 
its  union  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  falciform  process  of  the 
fascia  lata.  To  its  outer  side  is  the  femoral  vein,  separated  by  a  parti- 
tion of  the  common  sheath.  Behind  it  is  the  pubis,  with  the  peetineus 
muscle  covered  by  tbe  pubic  portion  of  the  fhscia  lata. 

The  epigastric  blood-vessels  lie  above  to  the  outer  side  of  the  fem- 
oral ring,  and  the  obturator  artery,  when  not  running  in  the  usual 
course,  descends  into  the  pelvis  at  the  outer  side  or  rarely  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  ring. 

A  femoral  hernia  descends  tbe  femoral  canal  to  the  saphenous  open- 
ing, where  finding  less  resistance  forward  it  takes  this  direction,  and  in 
a  further  increase  turns  outwardly  in  the  groin.  Its  coverings,  succeed- 
ing the  hernial  sac,  are  a  thin  connective-tissue  layer'  derived  from 
that  of  the  femoral  canal  and  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vessels,  the 
cribriform  fascia,  and  tbe  skin. 

The  femoral  canal  is  commonly  larger  in  the  femal^  hence  femoral 
hernia  is  more  common  in  that  sex  than  in  the  male. 


1  Canal  of  Nuck.        '  Superficial  femoral  or  crural  arch.        •  Crural  c&Dal. 

*  Crural  ring.  *  Septum  cnirale ;  crural  septum, 

*  Deep  fbmoral  or  crural  arcb.  *  Fascia  propria. 
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pranuillai?,  121. 
piwphenol^  99. 
prMtsroam,  82. 
prootlo,  118. 
pterygoid,  »». 
pnbio,  IBO. 
rwliu,  180. 
Mtpbold,  171,  213. 
■npulk,  I  SB. 
Hwamoid,  178,317. 
■phnold,  83. 
qibeno-larbiiul,    it,    \ 

100. 
tpDDgr,  SB,  107,  134. 
(quBinosal,  IIS,  117. 
lUrnnm,  32,  S3,  84. 
■tmetnrc  of,  33. 
taprkoceipiUI,  93. 


tompoml,  109,  110. 
lbigl>,  198. 
tbTto-bjal,  IS7. 
tnp«ia>n,  173. 
truNoid,  173. 
tnrUutod,  107, 114. 
tjmpUBl,  113,  118,117. 
glnsr,  l«7. 
nnninimi,  173. 
ODgalfonn,  12S. 
Tueular  ettnala  of,  38. 


lipbialerDum,  84. 

Bone-Okrtilagf,  34. 

MrpuMles,  40,  48. 


Boeom,  363. 
Bnchlkl  ut«T7,  tM. 

pleiu,  81). 

Teiup,  S«l. 
Br*iD,  713. 

■rtanM  of,  484,  497. 

blood-THuli  of,  77S. 

•nmmiuBrel  of,  749,  769. 
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Bfia  of  Mibrro,  T«7. 

momhtmBM  of,  770. 

nOTTN  at,  119. 

TntrfolM  of,  T19,  TBO,  TST. 
BrcuU,  363,  871. 
Brim  of  paloli,  193. 
BrmI  UguiraU,  881,  M4. 
Bronobwl  gUnd*,  SU). 


Divnouiuiw,  qv»,  ovo. 
BnnohDs,  brononi,  &98,  601. 


Caoom,  433. 

Cktemu  laTiptoriiu,  719. 

Calsanoum,  313. 

Calear,  HZ. 

CalelBistioD,  48,  3B3. 

CWIoraiii,  T3S,  149. 

CalTkrik,  134. 

(MjtM  of  tbo  kidD«T,  S3S, 

817. 
C^ul,  33. 

alimaDUrj,  378. 

oauotid,  113. 

omtim],  of  modiolui.  90T. 
of  iplnal  oord,  T06. 

ororK],  033. 
dafarent,  647,  649. 
doDUI,lig,  131. 
dlgiUl,  SOT. 
boi*l,  112,  90). 
Falloplui,  113,  901. 
tamoral,  933. 
ilanold,  113, 116. 

of  BagDier,  IIS. 
HonUr'a,  324. 
intnorbiUI,  119. 
ingnlDal,  277. 
Uobrvmat,  SS8, 
of  Noak,  933. 
pd•tiD^  134. 

(utarior,  130. 

poalerior,  143. 

pterrgDid,  98. 
pter7go-[«)*ttDe,  99,  128. 
Mmlsiranlkr,  90S,  909. 
■pbno-pkUtine,  113. 
apinl,  90T,  914. 
Vidiu,  98. 
C^klicali,  bila,  448. 

iMhrymal,  880. 
Canines,  306,  399. 
Capilluiea,  463,  460. 

bile,  44B. 

lympbatle,  SRI. 
Capitulnm,  Iti. 
Capanla    of   oorabmni,    T5&, 
TS6. 

of  QliMon.  480. 

of  lane,  883. 
Csrdia,  418. 

CardiM  miuBalar  tUmo,  143. 
Carpiu,  171. 
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CvtilK*  or  outlkcM,  IW. 

CelLwall,  W. 

Colamna    of   tbe    oblonKMi^ 

MMMDI7,  «t  dOM,  m. 

711. 

krtioaUr,  S31,  US. 

CMtnl  oukal  of  tb«  aplnal 

of  tbe  ipinsl  eord,  706. 

cord,  708. 

foTW  of  tharatln*,  874,879. 

73S,  794. 

Centre,  mediillKT,  7flS. 

optic  769.  700. 

oocUl,  SO,  S3. 

oriMid,  «1S. 

CeotripeUI  nervet,  094. 

palpebral,  8SS- 

Centram     ovale     TieiuUBii, 

of    tbe    apioal    oord.    706, 

diaitbrodid,  61. 

749. 

TOO. 

of  ear,  SSB. 

of  the  third  Tonlriole,  710, 

•iMtio,  235. 

art<rie>  of  the.  777. 

7flO. 

•Dsiform,  St. 

oottez  of  th^  719.  730. 

of  the  vulva,  866. 

epiKlottio,  SIS. 

ooitioal  laren  of  the,  734. 

Common  hile-duot,  461. 

CoDdylea,  S3. 

of  larjni.  M8. 

ot  femur,  198. 

l.ter.1,  of  no»,  9S0. 

^ey  of  tbe,  739. 

of  humeraa,  106. 

of  MMkd,  133. 

Cerebral  crura,  747. 

of  mandible.  131. 

of  DW,  849. 

narvei.  77B. 

at  CHHipitai  bone,  93. 
Co^jnnottva,  857. 

orkl,  of  D0««,  aSO. 

origin  of,  778. 

palpebnl,  SU. 

verielea,  787. 

Connective  Ii»u«.  138. 

Cerebro-apinal  a.ii,  080,  703. 

Conn i vent  valve^  366.  410. 

blood-veeaab  of.  77fi. 

Convolntiuna  of  the  cerebrum, 

wpUl,  849. 

gnj  matter  ot.  090,  70S. 

718,  730. 

Umponrj,  231. 

angular,  741. 

tbj-^d,  908. 

while  matter  of,  BOO,  703. 

tncbeal,  <03. 

Cer«bro-«pinal  flaid,  773. 

oantral,  730,  740. 

fomioate,  746. 

tjinp«oo-ni»iidibnUT,  18S. 
of  Wriaberg,  Oil. 

frontal,  730. 

Curanele,  Uohrymil,  8S8. 

omra  of,  7*7. 

marginal,  741. 

Csudlltlob^  rf  the'  liver.  Hi. 

gray  matter  of,  730. 

OooipiUI.  743. 

oecipitoUmponil,  743. 

CtV  inferior,  SBi. 

interior  of,  749. 

orijital,  739,  740. 

tuperior,  M8. 

while  m»ter  of,  T38. 

parieUI,  740,  741. 

C«T«moo«  bodiei  of  the  ollt- 

t«nporal,  743. 
unD^n«^  744. 

oria,  O&B. 

Cerominon.  glandi,  S90. 

of  the  poDla,  R38. 
Cavitjr,  kbdomlul,  3H. 

Chamben  of  thi  aye,  870,  884. 

Cord,  spinal,  703. 

ChMkt.  377. 

Conliform  tendon,  107. 

eotjMd,  191. 

Cheat,  87,  363. 

Corda,  vasal,  014,  619. 

onulal,  137. 

Chiaim,  oplio,  780. 

Corium,  346. 

gimold,  I  BO. 

Chorda  tympani,  791,  70S. 

Cornea,  864. 

Dual,  H4;. 

Chorion,  671. 

Comua,  of  the  laUral   ven- 

oral,  3-7. 

Choroid  pleiuiet,  731,   70S, 

trielea,  760. 

pelvic.  103. 

769. 

of  tbe  spinal  oord,  708. 

thorwio,  30*. 

telB,  768,  709. 

tTnip>Dio,  S»0. 

Choroidea,  8flfl. 

Corona  rwllata.  706. 

uterine,  fi«3. 

Cbyle.  bSi,  5S9. 

Corpni  ealloanm,  736,  749. 

Cell!,  Mourtio  Iwlr,  910,  814. 

reeeptacli  of  tbe,  685. 

>>r,  00&. 

Cilia,  34B,  B6A. 

Highmori,  045. 

■polu,  690. 

Ciliary  body,  808. 

Inteum,  671. 

be*ker,  348. 

mnaale,  869. 

olivare,  717. 

bipolar,  S9«. 

pleini,  B73. 

chalio^  348. 

prooeran,  BOB. 

reWlform,  719. 

daughter.  31. 

tone,  881. 

atriatam,  751. 

gkDglioD,  89&. 

Clli,  S4B. 

btood,  404. 

goblet.  348,  3»6. 

gaaUtor;,  388. 

of  Willia,  486. 

bone,  40. 

hepUio,  448. 

CUaatmm.  "SB. 

oartilage,  331. 

mutoid.  HU3. 

Clavs,  718. 

oolorleia,  465. 

mignilory,  400. 

Ciaride,  102. 

multipolftT,  890. 

Clitoria,  B&5. 

nerve,  89S. 

Coccyx,  6S. 

olfaotorj,  8S1. 

Cochlea.  900. 

eoraeal,  886. 

organle,  2T. 

membraDona.  Oil. 

lymph,  684. 

parieUl.  411. 

CoehleardDd,  911. 

Pacinian.  918. 

peptio.  413. 

Coliae  aila,  SIB. 

ieereting,  349. 

rod,  4S4. 

nminal,  847. 

Collea,  baci*  of,  870. 

tactile,  918. 

Colon,  432. 

white,  466. 

<Dit«iiUeular.  083. 

Columna,  BunUeb'a,  711. 

tacUla.  031. 

oerebral.  730.    ' 

DQipoIar,  800. 

CUrk'a,  708,  713,  77S. 

renal,  03S. 
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Cortex,  lapnraul,  SST. 

DoM,  milk,  «T3. 

Corti,  orgu  of,  914. 

of  HUlIer,  072. 

Bpldidrmla,  044. 

Conio&]     UbTrlatlk     of     the 

n—l,  BOO. 

Bpigaatrid  region,  367. 

parotid,  890. 

TM. 

right  lympbatio,  6U. 

cnshion,  818. 

Craaiam,  80, 133. 

of  KlTiniu,  389. 

Epiglottic  BI2. 

bue  uf  ttiB,  13<. 

of  Steno.  389. 

Epineurium,  698. 

Epiploon,  kreat,  3^1. 

iBterioT  of,  137. 

thoraoio,  685. 

of  Wharton,  38B. 

Epitheli^tiune,  345. 

of  Wiming,  441. 

Epithelium,  345,  346. 

Crew,  33. 

ciliated,  S47. 

ethmoiiUI,  91. 

columnar,  346. 

iliM,  187. 

ejUader,  346. 

occipiUI,  109. 

Duraoftbe  brain,  770. 

glandular,  380. 

pubto,  190. 

of  tba  ipinal  ootd,  773. 

tibiil,  202. 

Dara  lutar,  770. 

uretbnl,  MI. 

MalT,  346. 

reriibulu,  904. 

E. 

■imple,  346. 

Cruto  s*Jli,  let. 

Cro*D  of  the  head,  133. 

Ear,  8S6. 

•traUGed,  346. 

dram,  890. 

eitemai,  885. 

of  the  fDniii,  7i2. 

inteniai.  901. 

Enitacbian  tube,  894. 

Cronl  ■nh,  273. 

Diddi^  890. 

Eiorellon,  358. 

ouibI,SU. 

lobe,  Seo. 

Eye,  854. 

ring,  MS. 

oadolM,  8S5. 

appendagea  of,  854. 

CraMCT4T. 

petroe%4M. 

Eyeball,  864.  862. 

Ci7>UI1iiie  leog,  8SS. 

mmiolei  of,  898. 

muMlM  of;  8W. 

Cuneiil,  T43. 

Kctiri*,  871. 

Byohrow,  864. 

Cupola,  BOH,  911. 

Bctochoroidoa,  880. 

Eyelaahei,  864,  866. 

Cutiflle,  B20,  921. 

EotowniBa,  804,  865. 

Eyelidi,  S64. 

C)r>tiodu«t,«l. 

Efferent  norre.,  094. 

•traotoreor,  866. 

D. 

tubulee,  647. 

ireMela,  682. 

Dartoi,  271,  »43. 

Ere.  •70. 

Faoa,  89,  138,  144. 

Uanchter-oelli,  31. 

Elemanti,  nrcoiu,  241. 

Facial  angle,  162. 

DehtdDt  canal,  S4T,  tit. 

itruotoral,  27. 

Fallopian  tube,  686. 

Deit™,  nuolBD.  of,  726. 

BmbiyologJ,  26. 

Emlaenoe,  auditor?,  721. 

llaiiU]  tiMuta,  401. 

FaMia,  23S. 

oolUteral,  766. 

of  abdomen.  271. 

Dentate  band,  744. 

anal,  67T,  279. 

f>0Dta1,  242, 

uillarr,  290. 

Dentine,  402. 

llio-peotlnoal,  ISO. 

ot  the  back,  S80. 

Darmii,  916. 

Ilio-pobio,  1»B. 

on^inl,  26T. 

of  Colic,  B78. 

aronate  ligamentg  of,  )M. 

OMto-ootaooid,  293. 

tmtni  leodot.  of;  JB7. 

terete,  721. 

crural,  330. 

crura  of,  268. 

Enamel,  403. 

deep,  23fl. 

opeoings  of,  M9. 

organ,  408. 

of  the  forearm,  300. 

Diapbylix,  45. 

Bnacthiotii,  61. 

or  the  leg,  330. 

EniMphalon,  713. 

of  th«tbigb,3l6. 

Diarthroiu,  81. 

of  the  upper  limb,  2 
donal,  or  foot,  331 

EDdoeardlDm,  470. 

DiKeition,  organ)  of,  4I<I. 

of  hand,  310. 

DigiU,  177,  21T. 

femoral,  316. 

Diploe,  35,  134. 

Endotheliom,  34«,  362,  466. 

ilio-pwae.  317. 

Diploic  .inoMH,  3S. 

Entirig,  871. 

infundlbuUfonn,  271. 

Bntochoroidea,  871. 

laryngeal,  B16. 

Donam  of  foot.  217. 

lata,  315. 

of  hand,  183. 

lumbar,  278. 

of  tongoe.  383. 

Sntotym  panic        mambrano. 

obtorator,  279. 

Dnct,  bile,  449. 

894. 

palmar,  SOI. 

eoohiear,  911. 

polrio,  279. 

0J«i8,4il. 

Epeodjma,  7B9. 

of  penii,  B36. 

Epioardiam,  4T4,  470. 

perinea,  678. 

hepatic.  449. 

Eplcondflea  of  femar,  1»9. 

planUr,  331. 

of  hnmema,  KB. 

prerertebral,  266. 

laetiterona,  6T3. 
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FmoU,  rMto-T«ri<»),  »S. 

Pluk*.  SS7. 

Fona,  lUae,  188. 

neiorai  of  tha  oolon,  4St. 

iii<diiTa,m,  ISI. 

Floooota,  731. 

of  the  •Mom™,  Ml. 

infraatemal.  3««. 

of  tha  bMk,  180. 

7M. 

ingotaml,  982. 

of  the  forMrm,  300. 

'ri-5!ss»*"- 

of  tha  lomr  limb,  316. 

Uebio-r«ital,  179. 

of  tbeupparlimb,3M. 
Mmpoml,  !i4. 

reot»-Teil«l,  375. 
of  the  Tectnm,  438. 

jugular,  113.303. 
laohrrmal,  140. 

truuTarullt,  ITT. 

ijnovial,  3S3. 

iiaeal,847. 

BIB. 

narionlar,  066. 

Sjni,7tr. 

of  the  tjmpMuin,  899. 
Tealeo-aterinc,  375. 

longitadiDkl.  T«r. 

olfaotorj,  IS8. 

nneinale.  rST. 

Follialea,  359. 

oval,  of  heart,  469. 

Fkt-Mlli,  230. 

pituitary,  93. 

tinna,  228. 

poitoraoial,  139. 

FtDOM,  3T». 

S80. 

Famortl  kreb,  0». 

FonUnali,  150. 

■Igmold,  of  the  nloa,  168. 

«>n>l,  OSS. 

Foot,  211,  S17. 

ring,  933. 

Foramen  or  foramina,  M. 

Pamur!  ISB. 

BotaJi,  409,  577. 

•uloiform,  904. 

FibrM,  ftrmroriD,  T!4. 

aaoDm,  104,  383. 

«oiin«atiT«-t)Hue,  2SS, 

lupieipinooe,  159. 

leD>,  883. 

temporal.  Ml. 

moMla,  2SS. 

great  aoiatlg,  194. 

uerTS,  S9I. 

iDciiiye,  120, 144. 

ijgomatio,  141. 

infraorbital,  110. 

Fourth  rentriole,  719. 

parforating,  41. 

intar^artabral,  66. 

Fovea,  Mutrml,  of  retina,  STi. 

Df  Remak,  893. 

jngular,  140. 

Fo»e»  of  obloaKat.,  721. 

lacerate  1*9. 

FibHn,  4S4,  4«S. 

iBoerum,  middle,  I3«,  139. 

Fraoum,  635. 

of  Hagaodie,  722,  709. 

labial,  377. 

lingoal,  379,  383. 

menial,  130. 

Freoule,  733. 

iDtorartiCQlir,  234. 

of  Monro,  7S1.  767. 

Fringe^  lyno.i.l.  63. 

abtorator,  191. 

Fnniele,  ouneata,  719. 

Dooipilal,  92. 

graoila,  718. 

Flbro-oonneotiTe  tiuae,  HI. 

omental.  371. 

of  nerrai,  «»e. 

Fibrous  tiaiu*.  323. 

optio,  98. 

terete,  720. 

Fibol.,  204. 

oval,  of  the  heart,  403,409, 

Fifth  TSDtriDla,  751. 

o. 

Filial,  733. 

oval,  •phanoldal,  98. 

Filom,  tanninftl,  JJ3. 

pre-elbmoidal,  146. 

Oall,  452. 

Fimbrit,  TS4. 

bladder,  461. 

FlDge«,  177. 

""ft  "  «""'-  "* 

Fiaeurai,  mlmrina,  744. 

Moral,  83. 

omlloial,  745. 

Miatlo,  greet,  106. 

edlogo-ni»rgii»l,  T4S. 

■mall,  19fl. 

Amoldi,  793. 

cantral,  T38. 

oerrloal,  836,  839. 

apbano-maiillarf ,  142. 

eooojgeal,  846. 

of  the  Dsrabram.  738. 

apheao-palaUne,  142. 
nilnaT,  is. 

Bhrenrilteri,  798. 

DollBlenI,  744. 

Qauarian,  782. 

denUle,  754. 

■piDoui,  98. 

JDgular,  798,  800. 

aiueriiD,  110,112. 

•Ijrlo-maatold,  113. 

gleoaid,  110. 

Inmbar,  844. 

of  third  Teutriela,  T6T. 

Heokel-a,  794. 

lODgitudind.  7SS. 

of  Win.lo.,  371. 

■nperior.'844.       ' 

iotarpariatal,  740. 

Fore-hrain,  734,  707. 

of  tha  liTer,  44S. 

Forahead.  133. 

oHe,  793. 

Foreekin,  636. 

718. 

Farmation.  rtlioular,  T34. 

^rmTo,  84*'. 

WMipit«l,  742,  74.1. 

Fomii  of  brain.  752. 

palpebral,  S54. 

of  wnjunctlva,  867. 

aaoral.  845. 

Fona.  33. 

of  Rolando,  738. 

canine,  120. 

843. 

of  ipiMl  cord,  70S. 

eerebellar,  ei,14D. 

trifacial,  782. 

SjlviM,  735,  737. 

■plual,  903. 

temporal,  74A. 

digantrio,  no. 

tranlTerw,  757. 

glenoid,  no. 

temporal,  838. 

hemielllptiul,  904. 

thoraeio,  841. 

of  the  Tutra,  055. 

Ganglion-oella,  09*. 
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autri«(tandi,Ul. 

&Uodi,tDbDl>r,  418,41b. 

Baraia  tnalon  Tigiulii,  931. 

iuic'MO. 

DMrino,  eS4. 

QI«.ioftb.olltori.,e58,SfiT. 

HornUl  no,  931. 

OsniBalkU  bodlM,  TtB. 

of  tht  penU,  834. 

"•sisW"- 

OlobalH,  milk.  875. 

Ui>tci  urtioiu,  387. 

FkUopii,  111. 
BUni  of  kidue/,  «]1. 

SKTof 

OloUli,  818. 

Oobltt-Mlli,  348,  358. 

of  long.  600. 

QLuliotiu.  SS. 

Of  Ifniphatle  gUod*,  (S3. 

OlMdi,  33S. 

artDden.39T. 

of  o»»ry,  887. 

uinli»tod,  430. 

of  (DlMID,  880. 

■Irtoli  of.  3Se. 

4SS. 

UTtenoid,  fll9. 

builftr,  140. 

HiEd-br^n.  787. 

of  BarthoIiD,  «A3. 

bloipiUl.  103. 

of  Brunmr,  436. 

Hirtol^,2B. 

okTdiMS,  43S. 

HomoT«- 

oan>tid,aSB. 

Horni  of  tba  IMeral  Tntri- 

■plnl,  of  th«ooohlM,913. 

olM.  760.  753. 

Humeral.  1S4. 

«,li.,  43B. 

Humor.  .„.«™^8S4. 

of  colon,  401. 

liullot,  414. 

BrTSteUine,  883,  883. 

BOmpouad,  319. 

Unt,  424. 

|ritr»a>.  88S,  381. 

eonroluted,  3«1. 

Qjri,  TIB,  rSB. 

Unnter'i  «d>1,  S24. 

of  Coinwr,  Ml,  US. 

H7»loide».  881. 

daou  of,  saa. 

H, 

H,m«..  eS8. 

doodaokl,  42». 

enterio,  418. 

Hjpochondriiim,  S87. 

■piglottio,  «1». 

H^Kigutriom,  387. 

foiiioiu  of.  sav. 

follionlM-,  3S». 

U>ir,  923. 

folllslo.  928. 

gutrio,  421. 

medullaottbe.  928. 

of  H.»«.,  363. 

t«plll>,  928. 

Heam,  425. 

I>bu1,  3TT. 

root  of,  B2B. 

Ilium.  187. 

lMhrjm.1.  gJB. 

HillQi,  217. 

IiuriMTi,  395,  390. 

of  LioberkUbn,  428. 

U.Dd,  171. 

iDCUi,  SBfi. 

of  Littr*.  flll. 

Inferior  otvk,  548. 

lobMof,  SflO, 

lI>T<r>,  o«wl>o(38. 

iDhatDrblul,  148. 

lobnlM  of.  .ISO. 

gluda  of,  53. 

lofuDdibule  of  the  lonn,  801. 

of  LoMfakk,  B88. 

Ivmphktio,  &TS,  S80,  SSI. 

HMd,  33. 

of  fronUI  liDM,  148. 

l£.tri>  of.  3!.g. 

of  th«  fomnr.  108. 

lDlelotthop«lvii,19t. 

Maibomiui,  BSfl. 

of  the  Bbnla,  105. 

Inetep,  217. 

of  th.  huD«^  IBS. 

3M. 

of  th*  raditu,  170. 

Intatbrmin,  787. 

of  M.r7.  «42. 

of  th*  Ubik,  203. 

of  Morg»ffDi.  e4>. 

llMft,  487. 

nukl.  862. 

■nriclMor,4BS. 

382. 

a»pbuMl.  4IS. 
oiynlio,  422. 

Hint  of  1lT«r,  448. 

472.                           '          ' 

of  Pioohionl.  TT2. 

nerTM  of,  4T«. 

dllor?    ud   fulftl  Derrai, 

ptlMiDO,  318. 
p.lp.br.1.  8SB. 
parotid,  380. 

papilUry  ddmIc*  of,  4T1, 

706. 

472. 

P«oUnst*miud«iaf,470. 

893. 

pBpHo.  422.  423. 

perspirmtorj,  B39. 

t«It*»  of,  472,  4T3. 

lotMUoa,  large,  432. 

of  PoTor.  430. 

rSDtriola  ot  470. 

■mall,  424. 

ph.f7Dge«l,  411. 

ra«m]t  of.  478. 

Intima,  530. 

pr«Ut»,  S40. 

HHl-bon*.  212. 

Irii,  870. 

pylori c,  422. 

B«lii,  888. 

diUtor  of.  871. 

moMlea  of.  837. 

DarVM  of,  873. 

wlivary,  399. 

Hapttlo  Gtlla.  443. 
dnat,  449. 

■phlDoler  of,  871. 

atruoture  ot;  871. 

MontlDK  ctlb  Ot,  SeO. 

lobulM.  44B. 

y*eNl>  of.  872. 

■inpl*.  358. 

lublam,  180. 

of  imalt  iotMtlDO.  428. 

Htraift.  931. 

Jithmna  of  the  foooM,  379. 

8oUt«rj,  42B.  438. 

wngmiltAl.  032. 

Iter  denUum,  409. 

fomonl.  d:13. 

■nbmuiillarT,  330. 

lngiiinM,e31. 

J- 

direct,  932. 

■weM,  029. 

■ileraal,  031. 

Jajanum,  426. 

inbBnul.  033. 

JoiDU,  60. 

Ihjraid!  6B3.' 

UDkle.  218. 
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bn»d,  601,  864. 

«lb<i«.  ISl. 

or  thi  ribi,  85,  86. 

fi^/oT'*"- 

loand,  101,  57i,  •64. 

iMlouoD-Mkpbold,  330. 

ko.;.,  so«. 

a»p«iilmr,  M,  7fi,  155,  180, 

186,  Jul,  soe,  jie. 

■hoaldar,  ITS. 

nora-Kiktio,  198. 

wri.t,  l«. 

of  the  ctrpat,  185. 
OODold,  179. 

of  tbe  gboaldar,  180. 

JiunOr  Kuir,  ibO. 

ipbeno-mulllkr;,  156. 

vrin,  S60. 

DaruD-utromUl,  186. 

splr*l,  918. 

Juioe,  gulrio,  MO. 

eorsoo-bumarsl,  180. 

of  tbe  itamiim.  87. 

Hjlo-hToid,  157. 

goito-oentral,  8S. 

rtjlo-m«Ul«7,  1*6,  158. 

K. 

•^r?S;8lf '"'"*■ 

Karrokltiolh  30. 
KarhrlDi,  tkIt*  of,  410. 

of  the  tanoi,  119. 

EldD«j«,  «31. 

OHio-Tortobiml,  St. 

of  the  thorn,  85,  86. 

p«lvti  at,  tti. 

oo.to-ilphoid,  BT. 

Wntan.  of,  «I3. 

ODtjIotd,  SOO. 

thjro-byold,  813. 

rvMli  BUd  narro  of,  SSft, 

eriM-ujtcDoid,  «I4. 

S2«. 

orl»o-.rj-thrrold,  All. 

KnM-oap,  lOO. 

ortoo-tbjroia,  «1>. 

t™p~»w,  1». 

KoM-pu,  aoo. 

enuM,  J07. 

BteHne,  064. 

™fin»l,307. 

L. 

of  the  dlgiu,  ISO. 

Tenebnl.  73,  74. 

dorwl,  3S1. 

Teelul,  160. 

Ubl>,  «ftt. 

of  (be  Mf-OMlolH,  sgs. 

of  the  wriit,  185. 

m^ont.  Sfit. 

elutlo,  75. 

mlQon,  fl±T. 

of  the  elbow.  181. 

p.t.ll»,  107. 

I*hyrinth,  wrtliaJ,  AM. 

fnnioalU',  51. 

terea,  301,445. 

ear,  Sua. 

aimbemX'i,  178. 

Line,  [lio-peotine*],  191. 

mambrmiiaDi,  DOS. 

H«y'i,  Sir. 

hepMioa-oollo.  371. 

popliUd,  103. 

hepMloo-reni),  370. 

LlDM  >lb»,  376. 

wnali,  Seo. 

of  the  hip,  200. 

uper.,  197. 

uninola,  S6g. 

fc£et.r*- 

Munllunuii,  176. 

Cl."'- 

lllo-lamber,  196. 

LlQKule,  94,  730,  738. 

p^ili^  8M. 

Up^  663. 

puDotum,  BM,  8M. 

interolkriculkr,  179. 

Llrer,  441. 

MO,  MO. 

6»urM  of,  445. 

LMtMit,  &ee. 

Lmuqb  of  boD*,  48. 

itnieUrv  of.  446. 

Umina.  cribriform.  III,  901. 

InMrtiml,  119. 

Temli  of,  448. 

orihroM,  864. 

Lobe  of  tbe  eer.  386. 

(piral,  BDT. 

Interrertebrml.  71. 

LobM    of    tbe    cerebeUom, 

ImtniD*!,  TST,  Tfll. 

of  the  koM,  soe. 

738. 

L^TTnx.  iSJ.  608. 

oftbelarrDi,  012. 

Uteml,  lib,  131,  185,  108, 

omitr«1,  7S0. 

e«rtil>g«  of,  608. 

219,370. 

of  the  li*er,  370. 

KTuile,  731. 
iDferior,  731. 

mnulM  of,  615. 

oftbelower  jft»,  IS5,  186. 

Tenlriolo  of,  618. 

naobe1,T5. 

poiteKor,  730,  7)1. 

THseli  Aod  nsrrM  of,  619. 

odontoid,  78. 

joperior,  730. 

othIu,  888. 

eentnl,  744. 

L>Di,  881. 

piliii»r,  185. 

ftvBtk),  730. 

Lcuiiin;t«,  46S. 

p^ptbrel,  24S,  SSO. 

oooipltel.  742. 

LiflbcrkUhn,  BrnU  of,  4S6. 

pMeU»r,  207. 

olfMtory,  746. 

pecllnate,  S72. 

p.ri«»l.  740. 

of  the  pelTii,  195. 

temponi,  743. 

of  thasDkla,  218. 

pbreoloo-oollo.  371,080. 

»nnul.r,  of  th»Mikl8.  332, 

Lobe>  of  tbe  liler,  44S. 

3SS. 

phreDioo-gplenlfi.  371. 

of  the  lung*,  590. 

of  tbewrlat,SDO,  301. 

of  the  pinni,  887. 

of  the  pr«Mt^  639. 

«rou»le,  2flS. 

pIftUtH,  121. 

teqpwl'.,  272. 

of  tbe  tliTBiu,  «85. 

trtioular,  of  tb*  ipint,  IS. 
utrkgiLo-aMipbold.  230. 

of  the  thjroid,  «8S. 

tahDl^  euieate,  741. 

■tluM.kllml,  76,  TT. 

puWo,  198. 

qudrkte,  743. 

UI*Dto.oanp1i>l,  76. 

PBlDioDftrr.  601. 

Looiu  Hirer,  748. 
Loiu,  lA. 

urloaUr,  887. 

ndlate,  85. 
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LongttDdiiwl    flMan>    grttt, 
7!S. 
of  Utot,  tU. 
Loirar  j»«,  US. 
Longi,  &9T. 
■tnietnn  of,  BOS. 

TBWill  Uld  IMtTM  0^  SOT. 

Lymph,  SU. 
L«mph-oarpii*alM,  5S4. 
path,  6B3. 

«p«™.  581. 
Ljmpbatie  OBplllariai^  iSl. 
lludi,  &TR,  aSl. 

»xtll>r]r,  in. 

branohlfti,  Sei. 
nardUe,  691. 

BBrTioJ,  as. 

canlim.  Ml. 

oolle,  600. 

famoml,  6ST. 

gutrto,  6B0. 

IliM,  SS8. 

ln(aliul,  68T. 

Inmbu,  689. 

□uitoid,  bib. 

msdiuLinal,  691. 

mutiitwlc,  689. 

puotld,  696. 

phrsDic,  690. 

poplitaKl,  SST. 

■plSDio,  590. 

BDbmMilUi7,  69S. 
■yatam,  6T9. 
trunks,  SSI. 

iDteniDftl,  690,  6fil. 


*«M«li,  679.  ' 
affercDt,  683. 
•ffBrwt,  68!. 
Inoioi  at,  680. 
tiItm  of,  5S0. 
ihttiM  of  lb«  kbdaman, 
688,  639. 


nrTlol,  690. 

oheM,  693. 

ohiar  tranlu  of  tba,  686. 


ejebtli,  696. 
fulftl,  696. 
fern  0  ml,  680. 
fconUI,  691. 
gutrio,  seO. 
gluteal,  688. 
bMd,  694. 
bepatio,  690. 

iiiH,  sea. 

intarooiUl,  601. 

boh  i>  lie,  688. 
limb*,  lower,  680. 
Ilmba,  nppar,  691,  691. 


Lf  mpbatis*,  obtnralM,  MB. 
oodpiUI,  691. 
casophagtkl,  691. 
pansreUio,  590. 
peristal,  604. 
p«lT<i,  68S. 
pan  is,  687. 
pcHf  aioalar,  681. 


oary,  691. 
1,  688. 


■aoTa],68S. 
•orotum,  688. 
■permatid,  689, 
■plania,  690. 

nbanolar  plazu  of,  69S. 
Ihorai,  691. 
toDgaai  606. 
DTMbral,  687. 

ragina,  tS8. 
Ljmph(dd  nodnlii,  StT. 


tjn,  76S. 

U. 

HacQla  lalaa,  eT4,  870. 
Hagnam  of  the  oarpni,  173. 
HaUr  bona,  128. 
Halleotui,  (itarnal,  100. 

interns],  204. 
Malleus,  896. 
.rpuolai  of,  (84, 


"■^ 


820,0 

pyramidg  of,  8Z3. 
Mamma,    mammarj    gland, 

672,  073. 
Hammal>.  26. 

Mammillarr  cminmioM,  740. 
Uukdible,  129. 
Manubrium  of  atamiim,  81. 


Manui 


183. 


red,  43. 
■pinal,  TOS. 
jellow,  43. 
Marrow-salU,  43. 
Maiutar,  251. 
Mutoid  eelli,  893. 
Maxilla,  118. 
Meatus,  3S. 
anditarr,    114,    TTT,    SS7, 
901. 
eitenia],  114. 
inlemal,  777.  SOI. 

nliddl^  107,' 148. 
■nperior,  107,  148. 
Meokel,  cartilage  of,  133. 
Meokel's  gangliou,  794. 
Media,  580. 
Mediastinum,  antaiior,  S04. 

middle,  384. 

poatarior,  384. 

■uparior,  386. 

Usti«,845. 
Medulla,  42. 

of  bones.  43. 


Medullary    ray*  of    kidnej, 

Meibomian  glands,  858. 
Maimer,  plaxos  ot;  431. 
Membrana  propria,  368,  466, 
Membrane,  B46. 

baaemant,  846,  367. 

bwiUr,  01 S. 

of  brain,  TTO. 

feneelialed,  363. 

IntenHeeODS,  181,  111. 

limiting,  879. 

muootu,  366. 


of  spina]  oord,  TTI. 
synoTlal,  S63. 
tootorial,  916. 


Meninges  TTI,  T73. 
Mental  foramen,  130. 

protuberanoe,  130. 
MMsneephaJan,  70T. 
Mesentery,  888,  37). 
Meslrie,  871. 
HesoaBODm,  434. 
Mesoohoniidea,  868. 
Hesooolon,  309,  374. 
Mesoeomea,  805. 
Meeoreotum,  3T5,  4S8. 
MaKretina,  BIO,  877. 

Iftjars  of,  877,  878. 
Mewttnrbinal,  107, 148. 
Hetaearpus,  174. 
Metj^phyiis,  81, 
Matastamom,  84. 
Halalsirsns,  116. 


Mitral  Tatre,  4T3. 
Modiolus,  900. 
Molars,  307,  399. 
Monro,  foramen  of,  761. 
Moos  TsnerU,  066. 
Hothar-call,  81. 
Notorial  end-pUta,  140. 
Montb,  377,  SBO. 
Boor  of,  3TB. 

Teatibu'le  at,  377. 
Mucosa,  346,  368. 
Mueoos  membrane,  36S. 

Sithalinm  of,  365. 
the  bladder,  831. 
of  the  solon,  438. 
of  the  inteitinea,  428. 
of  the  mouth,  380. 
of  the  nose,  850. 
of  tba  reotum,  430. 
of  the  tympanum,  890. 
of  the  utams,  883. 
of  tba  Tsgina,  069. 


s,36S. 


^137. 
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(aMlB»n»MlM; 

MdMteormnMles: 

Honla  or  mnulei: 

hallDcal  tnnirana,  Sit. 

twuTcmlK,  174. 

of  the  hand,  31S. 

of  Uie  pba>7i.i,  411. 

UMMMory  (Uxor.  347. 

of  the  bead,  248. 

of  the  pinna,  BS7. 
pUntarfi,  SSS. 

hyo-glonal,  387. 

.phinotar,  ATT. 

iliac,  322. 

platrama.  156. 

uiMD>a>,  IM. 

pollioal  abdnolor,  31S. 

of  tba  mn,  2«9. 

iU<i-p«>aa,  .121, 

addnetor,  313. 

UTtenald,  «1T. 

iDdioalBitanior.Sll. 

uteneOT,  lint,  310. 

klUnUl,  !«4. 

iDfralabUl  depnwor,  2B3. 

■aoond,  311. 

•uricolw,  S*8. 

elevator,  263. 

third,  311. 

of  the  bMk,  SBl,  ISi,  39S. 

infraliDgaal,  387. 

fleior,  long,  807. 

btii;  of,  see. 

(bort,  313. 

biventer,  288. 

js-ra."- 

bnohUI  biom,  »«. 

ofibrcT^'isi. 

InfiMpinMiia,  294. 
iDHition  ot,  23U. 

iDteroeMoua,3l4,344. 

■mall,  205. 

orthabnttook,  314. 

preaurioular,  248. 

intartranlTetM,  289. 

proreotnn,  greater,  264. 

involuntarr,  238. 

lalaral,  264. 

o.rifioo-.pI.ni«iiS  287. 

■malt,  204. 

alliuj,  Bed. 

of  the  larynx,  BIS. 

pronator,  qnadrale,  301. 

latinlmiu,  282. 

terete,  3U2. 

aiUn»'i,  200. 

of  tha  lag,  33S. 

p»ai,  322. 

oampleiui,  ZSS. 

lingual,  388. 

■mall,  322. 

long  cerrioal,  285. 

pterygoid,  aitomal,  258. 

411,  413. 

lenglulma),  185. 

internal,  ■iia. 

oorioa-bTMbikl,  197. 

Inmbrial,  of  foot,  312. 

pyrifonn,  336. 

ooiUlalentor,  Se7. 

of  hand,  312. 

quadrate  lumbar,  1T9. 

of  the  annul  Tanit,  144. 

ndio-earpal  eiteoMr,  loo^ 

inferior.  eSl. 

iiiiDlm«labduetor,SI4,341. 

er,  SOS. 

orido-BrfteDcdd,  SIS. 

adductor,  314. 

■borter.  309. 

oriflo-thjrald,  eifl. 

eitani»r,3tl. 

Aelor,  304. 

ornrvDi,  310. 

fle»or,  314,  344. 

rhomboid,  greater,  283. 

deltoid,  sge. 

■mall,  284. 

dlaphrmgm,  307. 

dig«trio.  aeo. 

digiUI  eitenHr,  SOS. 

mjlo-hygid,  260. 

■artoriiu,  318. 
•oalanut,  anterior,  203. 
middle,  263. 

dapranor,  251. 

fleior.  dMP,  SOfi. 
long.  33b. 

dilator,  250, 

poeterior,  283. 

pTrKDidal,  2S0. 

■eapniar  elevator,  184. 

•bort,  341. 

naso-labialeleTBtor,  2SI. 

(uperfieial,  304. 

of  the  neek,  ISO,  204. 

■emipenniform,  240. 

dorul  aiUnKir,  2BS. 

ot  the  note,  250. 

■amispinalii,  aflrvioal,  288. 

araolor,  of  the  •kin,  »!8. 

obliqne,  of  ajo,  861,  863. 

of  the  ejaball,  880. 

obturator,  eiteroal,  337. 

•emilendinoauh  339. 

of  tha  f««,  218. 

internal,  320. 

of  tbe  ■boulder,  291. 

fuolnl  (eaaor,  318. 

oeoipllal,  24n. 

■mooth,  138. 

oooipito-fronUl,  340. 

■pinall.,  280. 

bieap.,  3S8. 

omo-hjoid,  262. 

■final  rotator,  289. 

Beior.  3Z1, 

orft]  angle  depraeeor,  253. 
tpbinoter.  isi. 

■planing  JB7. 

qiwdnte,  B!7, 

■lapedial,  898. 

rootni,  3  IS. 

origin  of,  239. 

flbrea  of.  3S7. 

palaUl  eleralor,  382. 

.temo-h7oid,26l. 

Sbriliof,  241. 

ten.or,  382. 

of  the  foot,  341. 

of  the  palMe,  381. 

itarao-thyroid,  261. 

of  th.  foraarm,  803,  807. 

palato-gloeeal,  3R]. 

striped,  339,  240. 
rtyfc-gloettil,  .188. 

froDUl,  248. 

palalo-pharyngaal,  381. 

gutroonamiiu,  SIT. 

palmar,  long,  SOS. 

■tylo-byoid,  260. 

.bort,  312. 

■tylo-pharyngeal,  418. 

palpebral  elBTator,  149. 

■ubanooneua.  299. 

ganio-bjoid,  261. 

oS-bionlar,  248. 

■ubolavian,  2B2. 

gluteal,  great,  324. 

■ubooatol,  266. 

■diddle,  32&. 

papillarj,  471.  472. 

.mall,  32i. 

paatinale,  470, 

gruilig,  310. 

■npinator,  307. 

great  ■errelus,  293. 

peotoml,  greater,  381. 

hallaeal  abdootor,  341. 

mall,  393. 

adduetor,  343. 

of  perinenin,  677. 

■opnwermtai,  2S4. 

flaior.  long.  840. 

ihort,  348. 

long,  335. 

■  ural  trieepi,  336. 
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HawltoriDatola: 

Karr*  or  neriH : 

Marra  or  nerve* : 

taupnnl,  2i<. 

nrdiM,  soparior,  838. 

tecM.  gr«aer,  295. 

oalla,  67i. 

lewer,  294. 

oaDtrifug&l,  «9«. 

aeiitripBt.1.  694. 

muilUT7,  iDferior,  790. 

243. 

(uperior,  786, 
moditn,  818. 

of  tho  Ibigh,  318,  321,  328. 

oanbro-spiukl,  089. 
oarvini,  198. 

medollatod,  691. 

of  tba  tbuni,  36S. 

antarlor,  809.  812. 

[hTro-Kr;tsiiDld,fllB. 

flrat,  807. 

mniingeiJ,  802. 

tbyro-hyoid,  Sei. 

poalarior,  807. 

mugcnllr  bruiab«  of  tba 

tibialii  anHrior,  3S3. 

-nporior.811. 

brMbikI  pUxu>,  813. 

pottetior,  340. 

oT  oerriMl  pleiui,  809. 

gre.lioiMio,831, 

ot  the  lODgu*,  3Se. 

oarvioo-boUl,  787,  798. 

median,  819. 

lr»h«lo-miuloid,  2ST. 

Blliw,,  long,  784. 

muaoDlo^piral,  820. 

thort,  7Si. 

ueral  pleiui,  828. 

of  tbt  pipna.  887. 

olnw,  81T. 

tnp«<<u,  iai. 

ooooyge*],  (ntarior,  823. 

muHulo-cnUDeoua,       816, 

832. 

lroehl«r,  881. 

ooobtMr,  902. 

muaoulo-aplral.  820. 

tympanic  teiaor,  898. 

mjlo-hjoid,  7B2. 

of  tbo  tjmMnBui,  H98. 
ulDo-oarpftl  eiteuKir,  309. 

eninJ.  827. 

nu.1.  784. 

■ntarior,  326. 

Duo-p»lMina,  789. 

Beior,  301. 

node,  of,  693. 

lugtriped,  237,  238. 

aitetiittl,  825. 

nonmedDlUled,  693, 

of  the  upper  limb,  190. 

iDtarDd,  815,827. 

orethrm!  oompreMor,  879. 

lut  tboruio,  823. 

o«ipital.'gra■^  807. 

arattaro-bulbir,  ^78. 

middle.  827. 

leut,  811. 

vugiDAl  tphinoter,  678. 

of  tborai,  821. 

amkU,  811. 

TUiia,  o«efn»r,  319. 

uloar,  817. 

o«ulo-niotor,778,781. 

inMrDBl,  320. 

dantsl,  kDterior.  781. 

olbotorr,  778,  I8t,  8M. 

vnioal  ■phinoler,  «31,  «40. 

Inferior.  792. 

ftateli  and  otna  of,  244. 

middle,  787. 

optio,778,  781. 

Talanunr,  230. 

po.t«rlor.  788. 

origin  of,  099. 

.;gom.tie.  252. 

digiUla  of  foot,  834. 

ptlatina,  788,  TS9. 

letur,  252. 

of  hand.  817,  819.  820, 

pklmkr,  817. 

Mawnhr  tiuno,  237. 

821. 

palpebr*],  787. 

MfdUo,  243. 

dorwl,  of  olilorij,  830. 

pitatUr,  828. 

•j8t«D,  2ST. 

of  peni>,  830. 

perforating,  829. 

UuKularii  mooDU,  31.7. 

hoinl,  779,  794. 

perineal.  830. 

bruobaa  of,  795.  798. 

poroneat,  831,  832. 

Myeleneepb«loD,  707. 

oervico-boi>l       diriaioD, 

■mall,  815. 

Uyolemmft,  241. 

7B8. 

patroaal,  deep,  789. 

li7. 
flbre.  of.  6BI. 

amall,  793,  799. 

tDperflcIal,  789. 

pharjngeal,  810, 

N. 

gaatric.  804. 

phrenio,  802. 

N>lt-b«d,  922. 

geoilOHSmnd,  824. 

plantar,  eiteraal,  834^ 

Ndla,  922. 

glDHO-pbufDgaal,  798, 

internal.  834. 

Nkm,  8<e. 

poplit«T,  833, 

poaterior,  147. 

ph>T7Dg«a]  brKDchM  of. 

Nual  o»ltiM,  140. 

800. 

prerjgoid,  791. 

K,,^  i4«r 

pudendal,  829. 

■eptuto.  14T. 

NiTol,  368. 

glntoftl,  829. 

Nook,  383. 

ear,!".... 

r»lial,  820; 

Ner.«  or  D«rT«,  690. 

kbduwat.  779.  794. 

"CSJ-iU 

■aond,  anterior.  823. 

iKceMOrj,  780,  80&. 

poalarior.  808. 

Bfferent,  694. 

brucb,  808. 

Ug,  827. 

i1io-bjpog..1rio,  823. 

■rticDlKr  bnnohei  of,  SIT, 

ilio-lnguinal,  824. 

abort,  833. 

818,827,831,832. 

infr«orbilal,  707. 

•oiatia,  great,  8S0. 

•odilorj,  780,  798,  902. 

■mall.  829. 

■oHenlar.  790,  802. 

iDUroostal.  821. 

ipinal,  808. 

gnat,  811. 

int«roMto-humer.l,  822. 

.orieulo.leropor»l,  791. 

anterior,  808. 

*iii  flbra  of,  492. 

lnlei«aeou9.  819. 

■planobnio,  841. 

of  bntobitl  pleina,  81S. 

Juobaon'r,  793,  798. 

buookl,  791,797. 

Ubisi,  787. 

great,  842. 

etrdiu,  803. 

laohtjmal,  783. 

•mall,  842. 

inferior,  840. 

larynia.!.  803. 

■mallMt,  842. 

middle,  839. 

lombar,  nnterior,  823. 
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■utMnpnlftr,  Sll. 

•truBtare  of,  «t». 
inpruUTicnIar,  811. 

*upnorbiUl,  T81. 

■npraHmpnlftrt  814. 
inpratTiMhlHr,  784. 
ijmpatbiitifl,  835. 
tamponil.  TBI. 
twnporo-raoial,  197. 
lemporO'fTOQbil,  707- 
tempora-mBlar,  788. 
tharMio  onterior,  S14,  831. 

lut,  823. 

ponterior,  807,  814. 
tibial,  anterior,  833. 

tn&oial,  7TB,  TSS. 
trtHhlear,  77B,  7H1. 
qtrnpank,  795,  7B8. 


NarToui  •;gitcm,A8B. 


Nauril 


t,  693. 


Nipple.  871. 

Nodal*  of  gcrebellBDi.  731. 
Nulla Im,  i;mphaid,  3 ST. 
Note,  347,  84W,  S6D. 

Dartiiafei  of,  819. 

eolamn  of,  MV. 

maTClea  of,  Z&O. 

wings  of,  849.  850. 
Nwlrilii,  84V. 
Holch.  mtyloiil,  ItPl. 

etbmoidal.  104. 

jogular.  93. 

of  lildnej',  Oil. 

of  liver.  444. 


popliU 


,2113. 


^  194. 


HMpalar,  160. 

■Diatio,  great,  Ibo. 
•mall.  I  BO. 

tjmpuiio.  8B1. 
Nock,  canal  of,  933. 
Naclei  of  tbalaoius,  7B0. 

NuDleai,  28,  SO. 

ambignoue,  T7S. 
aniirorm,  724. 
auditor/,  7!S,  13t. 
eandate,  TftZ. 
ouDenle,  719,  7S3. 

smboHfurra,  T33. 
facial,  77B. 
fastigiale,  73S. 
globose.  733. 
gloasD-phar;DKea1.  7  SI. 
graoile,  719.  722. 
bypoglosMl.  72i. 
lateral,  723. 
lenticular.  75!>. 
olivarj,  718,  723.  728. 


Obex,  721. 
ObloDgata,  710. 

arteriea  of,  777. 

eolumnt  of,  Tl«,  717,  71 

Interior  of,  722. 

pjTamidi  of,  718. 
Oooipital  bane,  90. 
Oooiput,  134. 
(Kopbagoal  glK>d>,  415. 
(Egophagna,  414,  41t. 


OlMI 


1, 1«7. 


OlfMtor;  bulb,  748. 
glomamli,  748. 
lobe,  778. 
netre,  74S,  778,  852. 

tract,  746. 

tuber,  745. 
Olirar;  bod;,  TIT. 
Olire,  717. 
OmaDlairaiamen,  371. 

no,  371,  372. 


OrigcDoiu  layer,  688. 
Oitlno,  670. 
0>um,  670. 


I  Panoreatio  duet,  441. 

Palate,'l43,'S78. 

arohwof,  379. 

bard,  378. 

moaolea  of,  381. 

pillars  of.  379. 

•oft,  378. 
Palpebra,  8»1. 
Palpebral  oartilagci,  135. 
Papilla.  oirDamrallate,  383. 


gaitro-bepatio,  371. 

gaitro-ipfenia,  6HU. 

great,  3^9,  371. 

■mall,  36B,  371. 
Opening,  aortic,  269. 

earal.  2SB. 

naaphBgeal,  269. 

aapheooug,  317. 
Operaulam,  737. 
Opbtbalmie  gaoglion,  785. 

Dcrre.  TH3. 
Optie  ebiaun,  760. 

oommiuure.  760. 


OrhLu,  14*. 
Organ  of  Corti,  914. 
Organic  oell.  2T. 
Organiied  bodlea,  2B. 
Oi^ni,  26. 

of  digeition,  416. 

Df  reproductioD,  63*,  654. 

of  ipeoial  >enH,  847, 
Orifloe.  cardiac,  418,  422. 

pjloric.  418,  422. 

tympanic,  8B0. 
Oi  uteri,  662. 
Oi'sein.  34. 
OnKeous  tiMue,  48. 

derelopmont  of.  48. 

growlb  of,  48. 
OMielei.  ear,  805. 
OulBcatioa.  45.  48. 

oentre  of.  45. 
Oaiiterra,  34. 
Oateoblaat,  40,  48,  4B. 
Oileoolast,  43,  60. 
OsteogeDic  Bbru,  49. 

tiMuo,  4!*. 
Osteuplfiat.  42. 
Otic  ganglion,  737. 
Ololitea,  SIO. 
,  Outlet  of  tbe  peliii,  193. 
I  Oral  window  of  the  cm,  891. 

B04. 
Ovariaa.  667. 


fangiform,  384. 
renal,  623. 
tactile.  Bit. 
of  taite,  383. 
of  t«uoh,  916. 
Parepididrmia,  651. 


im,  672. 


jiio,  907. 


Paaaage,  tjm 

restibular,  >v.. 
Patella,  200. 

ligament  of,  207. 
Parilion  of  ear.  886. 

of  OTiduot,  686. 
Peatinlform  aeplum.  637. 
I  Pedunelaa,  calloaal.  750. 
i       otIheoerobellDm,  731. 
Pelris,  tB2. 

of  the  kidney,  622. 
Penia,  634. 

oaremoua  bodlea  o^  S3S. 

glane,  838. 

apoDgy  body  of,  638. 

snnMnsory      licanient    of, 
2TI. 

reaaela  and  nerrea  of,  638, 
838. 
Perforating  bone  Abrea,  41. 
Perioardiam,  467. 
Periohondrium,  231 . 
Perimyaium,  242. 
Perinenui,  675. 

thacin  of,  878. 

moaclaa  of,  676. 
PerlDeurium,  6B8. 
Periosteum,  41. 

oateogenifl  layer  oC  41. 
Peritoneum,  368. 
Perapiratory  glaudi,  929. 
Pe*  bippooampi.  TB4. 
Peyer,    glantla,    patohea,    or 

plaquea  of,  430. 
Phalangea    of    tbe    eoohle*, 
914,  9I1>. 

of  the  flngera.  177. 

of  tbe  toea,  217. 
PharyngMl  glands,  411. 
Pbarynl.  410. 
I       muHsleaof  the,  411. 
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Pi«,  771, 7T3. 

Pollei,  17T. 

Pi«ni»Mr,  T7I. 

Pomum  Adami,  303. 

'     717.  ' 

PilluiortberkDaei,  3T«. 

Pom,  7 IS,  728. 

of  Ferrsin,  623. 

of  the  foniti,  7G1. 

of  Malpighi,  623. 

Pimple  mite,  920. 

Varolii,  720. 

of  obloDgata,  716. 

PiDDK,88S. 

Poatiaalaa,  72 1. 

omal,  (23. 

B&rtilipi  of,  SSS. 

Portal  caaali,  440. 

rnuiclH  of,  SST. 

lein,  674. 

Pit    »r    th<    ■toDiMb,    364, 

Pouch  of  Douglas,  37S,  OSS. 
recto-uterine,  Sfltl,  37 S. 

R. 

Pluie  of  tbt  inhiam,  1S4. 

reoto-ragiDal,  37S. 

Radius.  ISO. 

PI>W,  ftodilory,  114. 

Ramua  of  Iwbium.  189. 

cribriform,  106. 

of  maodiblfl,  131. 

orbiUl,  IDS,  lOT. 

Pramolui,  397. 

of  pubis,  100. 
Bunor.nodeaof,  693. 

tTrnpuio,  113. 

Prepaoe,  635,  flS7. 

Pleun,  6VI. 

Preretina,  874. 

PIcxuMS,  uorvoui,  6SS. 

Primate.,  25. 

of  pmi>,  63S. 

ftortlo,  S43,  84^. 

ProccM  or  proeeuee,  33. 

AoerbMh'i,  433. 

*)o«wory,6l. 

of  aorotum,  643. 

bruhi*!,  813. 

oardiu,  840. 

alTBolar,  31,  119. 

Receptacle  of  the  obyle,  586. 

carotid,  836,  838. 

angular,  07. 

eUpedial,  892. 

MvorDaui.  838,  848. 

artioolar,  53. 

tympanic  tensor,  891. 

oatiieal,  80«,  312. 

anditoTT,  113. 

d1i«rj,  873. 

balilar,  SO. 

oooojgod.  83S. 

ciliary,  8flS. 

cochlear,  905. 

oaiiu,  S44. 

dinoid,  94. 

coroDsry,  841. 

coracoid,  100, 

Roolum,  437. 

blood-vesiels  of,  439. 

denUi,  787. 

ensirorm,  81. 

coats  of,  438. 

ganglifarm,  800. 

mamniillary.  61. 

T»lTe.af,438. 

gutrio,  804,  814. 
Bemotrhoidai,  818. 

maatoid,  110. 

Regiont  of  the  abdomen,  367. 

naial,  130. 

Remak,  fibree  of,  893. 

bepatio,  844. 

oblique,  55. 

inrraorbllal,  788. 

odontoid,  58. 

mucoBum,  920. 

lumbar,  823. 

preartioular.  55. 

Retina,  873. 

Mei.nw'^  132. 

pterygoid,  07. 

central  foTca  of,  874. 

ipinoua.  as. 

.tjloid,  11.1,188,171,200. 

•uttenlacutar  Bbrea  of,  878. 

parotid,  795. 

tranirerw.  56. 

*»«1a  of,  880. 

p«lTio,  816. 

nnoifom.  714. 

pbreDic,  844. 

Tooal,  Oil. 

Ribs,  80. 

prevertebral,  831. 

liphoid,  84. 

Ridge,  33. 

polmoDarr,  804. 

lygomatlo,  100,  109. 

bicipiUI,  16S. 

Ual,  841. 

mylD-hvoid,  130. 
euperciBary,  103. 

wlar,  843. 

03. 

Ring,  crural,  U33. 

ipennBtic,  844. 

of  the  tTmpanum,  891. 

Kpleolo,  844. 

ProteDcepbalOD,  70T. 

femoral,  033. 

Prostate,  039. 

Internal  abdominal,  278. 

»ertebr»i,  840. 

Protoplasm,  2B. 

tympanic,  116. 

RiTinus,  duot  of.  389. 

*«ical.  848. 

occipital,  91. 

Rod-,  acoustic.  911. 

Teiioo-taginai,  846. 

Pseodostoma,  352. 

of  the  retina,  876. 

Qterine,  818. 

Pubic  arch,  194. 

Rolando,  Ouure  of,  738. 

Plein>e!<.  va^iular.  458. 

Pubis.  190. 

fnnldeof,  719. 

choroid.  76M,  7«B. 

Pudendum,  fiS4. 

nueleueof.  719. 

darai -spinal,  508. 

Pul.lnar,  758. 

tubercle  of,  719,  723,  779. 

hemorrhoidal.  574. 

Root  or  roots : 

Intraipmal.  S6S. 

Pupil,  870. 

of  auditory  nerve,  780. 

Purkinje,  cello  of,  234. 

of  hair,  926. 

proeUtio.  iT4. 

of  lung,  S97. 

pterygoid.  SSS. 

Pyloric  antrum.  417. 

of  olfactory  lobe,  746. 

*pbinct«r.  419. 

ipermatic,  660. 

Talre.  120. 

785. 

uterine.  S74. 

Pylorui,  416. 

of  Otis  ganglion,  793. 

Tagii»1,  i1*. 

of  tpioal  uerres,  711. 

veSoi>>.45e. 

731. 

oftrifacialnerTe,  779,  781. 

roical,  S74. 

Root-aheath  of  bair,  917. 

Plica  nmilDnarit,  867. 

RotenmUllcr,  organ  of,  673. 
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Rottnini,  7S0. 

Bknll,  dolieiio-cephalio,  182. 

Stonaob,  416. 

BoDDd  window   of    tha   tar. 

•nT^giiaiboai.  152. 

ennatarM  of,  416. 

801. 

jrowtb  of,  149. 

glandiof,  419,  420. 

gnUaral  regioD  of,  144. 

BtomaIa,352,  482,  581. 

S. 

iDferior  region  of,  143. 

Strait!  of  tbe  pelvis,  IBS. 

Stria,  anditory,  221. 

153. 

ealloHl,  7Sfl. 

ompital  region,  1«. 

pineal,  768. 

onl  region.  143. 

S*ph»ia>u  opodlDg,  317. 

orthognalhona,  152. 

».iiu,  571. 

palatine  region,  143. 

SareoDi  diaka,  341. 

i|]«ii>ntii,24l. 

Small  iDteHine.  424. 

Sobaretbral  gland>,  058. 

6e*pal>,  liB. 

Sole,  317. 

6c.rp»-.  triwigl.,  319. 

Spaoe,  perroraled.  745,  747. 

8Bbidd;lMl>,  iO. 

Superior  oaia,  548. 

693. 

Spaim,  853. 

Suprarenal  bodlee,  (188. 

ScleroiisB,  81)3. 

™te.  847.         ' 

Borolum,  fllS. 

der,  375. 

Seute,  pulpebnl,  ei&. 

Sphincter,  «.al.  877. 

of  olitorii.  850. 

iTrnpnaio,  81)3. 

of  tbe  iria,  B71. 

of  leni,B81. 

oral.  251. 

of  liver,  370. 

S«r*liDg  oell),  380. 

pjlorlo,  419. 

of  penii,  271,  835. 

Secretion,  35H. 

T«lul,  831. 

Sella,  tplienoidal.  93. 

Spigelian  lobe  of  liTsr,  444, 

213. 

luroio*.  B3. 

Spioal  eolumn,  54. 

Bcmcn,  8». 

Bord.  703. 

878. 

Somibulb.  of  olltorit.  Bi9. 

arteriee  of,  775. 

Sntnrea,  50,  1S4. 

SamiciroalBr  oukIi,  006,  900. 

nntral  eaual  of,  706. 

ba»ilar,  136. 

Scmilonar  t*1t«.  173. 

eerfioal  enlargement  of. 

coronal,  135, 

eeminalTMiolo.,  6S1. 

704. 

dentwe,  50,  134. 

oolumn.  of,  705,  7il. 

fronto- parietal,  135. 

Ssnae,  organ >  nf  (peoial.  847. 

InterparieUl,  135. 

B<n»rT  nerva,  tVt.       ■ 

oornua  of.  708. 

lambdoid,  185. 

Septum,  aarioular.  488. 

gray    oolumna    of,   708, 

707. 

Ben™,  34S,  :i'i3. 

marrow,  703. 

aagilUI,  1.15. 

Seru»,36l,:tS6,  484.  488. 

Ber™,  711,  808. 

aerrate,  50. 

Bhin-booe,  202. 

ganglia  of.  712. 

SlgiDDld  lleiura  of  coloD,  43S, 

origiDof,  711. 

^qamou^50.13i. 

Sineoi,  243. 

rooteof,  711. 

8inn.e<.  33. 

Spine,  epinal  oolumn.  54. 
of  ii«hium,  189. 

palate,  138. 

cavernous,  &98.     . 

Swnt-glande.  920. 

eircular,  SJH,  88(. 

of  pubif.  190. 

SwKitbrcad,  BSi. 

oonflaeoee  of,  £ST. 

orE«.puia.l6a. 
of  (Ibia,  203. 

Sytvins,  aqueduct  of,  782. 
flHure  of.  73T. 

eorudarjr,  M7. 

diplol«,37,  134. 

Spines,  illao.  ISS. 

Sympathetic  nerves,  S3 5. 

of  tbe  dura,  56«. 

Spinoui  prooMi,  33,  55. 

cervical  portlan,  836. 

Whmoidal,  107. 

Spiral  gaoglioD,  903. 

[ronUI,  105. 

groote,  913. 

lateral,  S6fi. 

lamina,  007. 

loDKitudinal,  &&7,  558. 

Kgamenl.  913. 

lumbar  portion.  844. 

Dceipital,  S5^. 

Spleen,  080. 

■aeral  portion,  845. 
tboraoic  portion,  811. 

potr«»l.  &bV. 

>lnictureof.fl81. 

porl.1,  S-5. 

Splendid      line     of     Uallo', 

Symphysii.  60. 

pnMWlio,  641. 

of  mindible,  130. 

Splenic  pulp,  881. 

ofpubee.  190.  198. 

Hraigbt,  6i«. 

Splenium.  740. 

Synarthroiii,  50. 

tanal,  217. 

Spongio«,  707. 

Synovia,  61,  52,  S55. 

traniTerw,  558. 

SpoDK,    body    Of    elltorii. 

Synovial  buru..  864. 

TalTotar,  478. 

8S7. 

folds.  353. 

Skflelon.  32. 

of  penii.  838. 

membrane,  353. 

SkiD,  015. 

Spotx.  acou«tio,910. 

sbeath,  354. 

Skull,  89.  13.1. 

cribriform,  001,908. 

System,  abH>rbenl,  879. 

baieof,  1.13,  143. 

Sl.pe>.  "97. 

arterial.  477. 

braehyeephalio,  l(J. 

Sleno,  dnet  of,  380. 

lymphatic,  579. 

e*Tit;at.  137. 

nerrous,  880. 

derelopmcolof.  149. 

Stigma  of  ovary,  670. 

roproduotire,  834.  654. 
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Taotile  ooTpuulgL  918. 

puilln,  nt. 
Tkm,  asi. 

Tule-bal)^  386. 

gohleU,  386. 

p>pill»  of,  383. 
Tcclorikl  mambnne,  015. 
Taetb,  ass. 

uidlu>i7,  BIS. 

bioiupid,  3*7. 

uninii,  386,  390. 

daciduoDi,  399. 

d«v«lopment  of,  405,  408. 

erupttDB  of,  393,  SUB. 

iDoiHir,  395,  399. 

milk,  SB3,  399. 

molBr,  397,  39B. 

parmBnent,  393,  394. 

prBmoUr.  397. 

Btruetnre  of,  401. 

tcmporu7,  393,  399. 

wudom,  3B7. 
T«gin«ii(DiD,  I4S. 

>ubth>lunic,  760. 
Trndon  of  Aeblllea,  S38. 

iWDtnl,  of  diapbragm,  SCT. 

coiOoincd,  274. 

eordirocm,  267. 
TendoDi,  243. 
TcDtoriam,  770. 
Teatei,  S43. 
TeMJDle,  643. 

Mnuitun  of,  64A. 

T«ae1a  ud  nsriea  of.  «5«. 
TbiUmentepbalon,  767. 
Tbalsmui,  757. 
TbinI  reDtriols  of  the  br^n, 

Tbon^ifl  UThy.  364. 

dllo^  585. 
Tborax,  87,383. 
Thomb,  177. 
Tbrmua,  685. 
Tbjroid  aiia,  497. 

bod  J,  633. 
Tibia,  202. 
Tiuus.  26. 

mdenold,  357,  S8S. 

■dip««.  !28. 

snolar,  125. 

cardiac  mnioatar,  243. 
cartilage,  230. 


linlar, 


e,21S. 


dmUi,  401. 
Blailic,  224,  227. 
•plthelial,  346. 
ereeUle,  637. 
bt,  128. 

flbnt.cuti1an,  234. 
Bbro-connHtWa,  223. 
flbroua,  223. 
Ijmpbcdd,  35T,  983. 
maacular.  237. 
Dane,  691,  695. 


0,124. 


Tonga*,  383. 

muHlM  of,  386. 

OUTTM  of,  388. 

papilUg  of,  383, 

TMMla  of,  388. 
Tonntla,  731. 

Toroiilar,  557. 
Toudi,  papilin  of.  Bit. 
Tracbc^  402. 
TtmI,  o«reb«ilBr,  710. 

dinMMDMry,  706. 

anglionio,  7118. 

latcrmcdio-laMrsl,  TOT. 

mixed  lateral,  TIO. 

oltaotorj-,  746. 

opiie,  7&B. 

^«l,  711. 


pjramidal,  I 


r,  710. 


Tract  of  Fleohaig,  Til. 

of  GoU,  711. 
Tmgoa,  886. 
Triangle,  He»elbaoh'i, 


Troobaoten,  198. 
Trocbtea  of  tbe  femar,  199. 

of  tbe  bgmenii,  165. 

of  the  trochlearia  mmole 


of  the  calcanettm,  211. 
qaadrigemlDal,  701. 
of  Ihe  tbalamui,  758. 


TDb«nHitiee  of  th*  bamenit. 


of  tbe  radiua.  163. 
TnbnlM,  vScrtut,  647. 

•emlDiferDaa,  647. 
atralgbt,  647. 


Tnrbinali,  nani,  148. 
TUrck,  faaclanloi  of,  710. 
Tympanic  meiabniiie,  894. 

orifice,  890. 

tegmea.  111. 

tenNii-,  8BB. 
^mpaDBED,  8B0. 

llniogmoDibraDeof,  899. 

maacleaof,  89H. 


Dlna,  167. 
Dmbilloal  BOrd,  STS. 
Umbliicai,  176,  SSS. 
nDtpolar  nBrT».OTllB,  696. 
Dretan,  627. 
Urethra,  female,  658. 

male,  640. 

mambranoua  portioo,  (41. 

procuUo  portion,  041. 

apoDgj  portion,  042. 

Urethral  ereat,  641. 

Urinary  bladder,  626. 

ooata  of,  631. 

Teueli  of,  B3J. 

orgaDf,  821. 
Utenii,  661. 

periodio  ohangei  of,  665. 

atruotar*  of,  663. 

veeicls  and  nervea  of,  664. 
Utricle  of  tbe  veatibule,  909. 


Uvula  of  tbe  bladder,  032. 

of  the  cerebellum,  731. 
of  tbe  palate,  378. 


Vagina,  059. 
Vaginal  tunic,  645. 
Tagu  nerre,  80U.  801. 
Valialira,  ainDier  of,  473,  47S. 
Valrea,  aortic,  355. 

bicuipid,  473. 

oonnivent.  355,  410. 

ooronarj,  548. 

eutachian,  409. 

ilea.aeaal,  434. 

of  lymphatlcB,  GSO. 
mitral,  473. 
pjlorie,  420. 
•emilanar,  473. 
triflutpid,  472. 
of  vefna,  458. 
of  Vieuueni,  TSO. 
Valtain     oonnlTantw,    3iS, 


Van  Tawrum,  463. 
Vaso- motor  nerrea,  403. 
Vaalt  of  oraniam,  134. 
Veins,  454,  458. 

alreolar,  555. 

anastomotic,  560. 

angular,  553. 

aaditor;,  a5B. 

aarioalar,  554,  655. 

aiillai7,  5B2. 

aijgoe,  560. 

baiilar,  559,  560. 

baailie,  504. 
median,  SOS. 

braabUI,  563. 

broncbial,  568. 

eudiae,  54'. 

oontral,  of  Tortebm,  50 

oephalicv  004. 
median,  904. 

cerebellar,  501. 
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Vein),  wrtbnl,  SSO. 

Vein>,  petroul,  551. 

Vertebr»,  eentmm  of.  55. 

Mimical,  dtep.  H9. 

pb>r7ng«l,  553. 

oerHeal,  68. 

phnoie,  569. 

ehoroid,  SKI. 

popliteal,  570. 

do[»],  5». 

eili«rj,  SSe. 

portal.  574. 

lumbar,  00. 

ciroDiiifloi,  SS3. 

pterygoid,  5S5. 

Moral,  82. 

colio,  570. 

pubie,  571. 

oompuion,  Its. 
oondjlftr,  5BZ. 

pudio.  5T2,  57S. 

thoraoie,  59. 

pjlorio,  576. 

true.  64. 

«.roD.ry,  S47,  S«. 

radial,  564. 

ej.tie.  575. 

lanine,  552. 

d«p,  45H. 

noal,  56U. 

ourrM  of.  00. 

d«.UI.  &i5. 

reUnal.oenlral,  5S». 

datalopnant  of.  09. 

digiUI,  504. 

laaral,  lateral,  573. 

growth  of,  eg. 

diploic,  5fll,5M. 

middle,  57U. 

moT«aenUof,78. 

docnl,  of  cliWrii,  57S. 

Internal,  5T1. 

of  poaii,  573. 

Verteiotrtull.  I3S. 

daniftl  liQzual,  55S. 

long,  571. 

Vegloal  ipfaiuctar,  031. 

■miuarT,  5B2. 

ihort,  S71. 

triangle,  632. 

•pigutrio,  571. 

■olatio,  573. 

UTola,  632. 

■igmoid.  576. 

Vealelet,nmina1.  061. 

fMl*l.  5i3. 

■pcTmatlp,  569. 

VeaioulB  MDiinalee,  051. 

deep.  5S3. 

of  the  «piD>l  oord,  MR. 

tT>n.Ter*<),  Sit. 

of  the  ipine,  568. 

Teini,  40S. 

fanor.!,  571. 

(piral,  913. 

V««aeU,  afferent,  582. 

fropul,  553. 

gplenio,  576. 

blood,  453. 

of  0«l»n.  560. 

■triatam,  501. 

capillary.  460. 
etlerenl,  582. 

guttie,  570. 

Klul»l,  573. 

•ubolaiiap,  562. 

nibeuluieou.  458. 

hemorrhoidal,  57<. 

hepatio,  660. 

of  mouth.  377. 

ileo-oolio,  570. 

of  lulva,  058. 

iliiK,  cJrouiiillei,ltTI. 

Villi  of  ■n(«tin^  417. 

oomDion,  570. 

jupraorbilal,  553. 

Vilellui,  071. 

Vitreom  body.  881. 

Internal,  573. 

.upra.oapular,  5511. 

burner.  8HI. 

nio-lumb»r,  570. 

lamporal,  5S4,  555. 

layer  of  the  ikoll,  134. 

Vitreum,  881. 

thyroid,  inferior,  S4». 

Vooal  eonla,  014,  019. 

sBperior,  552. 
libial,  antorior,  570. 

membrane,  013. 

iDteatii»l,  570. 

proceam.  Oil. 

juguUr,  .nterior.  SSS. 

Vulva,  654. 

etIeniAl,  5J3. 

transvtne,  548.                     . 

veueli  and  nerre.  of,  6S8. 

iDtemal,  150. 

tunies  -f.  450,  400. 

poitsrior,  ftj5. 

ulnar,  564. 

W. 

lB0hr>mftl,  55U. 

umbilioal,  578. 

liDgu.1.  552. 

loQRitudinttl.  >piii.l,  568. 
of  lower  liiDba,  570. 

of  npper  limbs,  562. 
YalvU  of,  45H,  460. 

Wharton,  doot  of,  389. 

White  matter  of  brain,  763. 

ofcerebro.i.pinalaii.,702. 

lumbar.  566. 

of  iplnal  cord.  705. 

mammary,  ioUrDBl.  550. 

Velum,  anwriorj  720.  732. 

Window,  o*al,  891,  904. 

inferior,  721. 

round,  891, 

mastoid,  562, 

max i 111 r;.  internal,  554. 

Vena  »>a  adieendeu,  565. 

Windpipe,  602. 
Winafow,  foramen  of,  3T1. 

Wir<nng.  doot  o^  441. 

m«enMrie,  inferior,  570. 

inferior,  5S5. 

Wrlaberg,  eartilagee  of,  612. 

superior,  &48. 

D»>l,  555.' 

Y. 

oblique,  548. 

Yelk,  671. 

oblurtttor,  573. 
ocoipiUI,  5i5,  501. 

740,750.751, 
of  the  heart.  470,  473. 

Yellow  ipot  of  reUna,  874. 

opfatbalmie,  559. 

of  Ihalaryni,  018. 

Z. 

ov.ri».  50B. 

Venlriouiar  aqueduct.  702. 

leptum  of  brain,  750,  751. 

Zone,  ciliary,  881. 

psncreatio,  576. 

of  heart,  470. 

of  Zinn,  881. 

pancreatieu-dnodeDal,  ITS. 

Vermiform  appandi.,  433. 

Zygapophyna,  S5. 

pkrietal,  503. 

Vertebra,  54. 
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